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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  question  may  be  asked  by  some,  Why  divide  your 
book  into  tivo  parts,  an  argument  and  a  demonstration? 
If  the  Cipher  is  conclusive,  why  is  any  discussion  of  probabili- 
ties necessary? 

In  answer  to  this  I  would  state  that,  for  a  long  time  before 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  Cipher 
in  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  I  had  been  at  work  collecting  proofs, 
from  many  sources,  to  establish  the  fact  that  Francis  Bacon 
was  the  real  author  of  those  great  works.  Much  of  the  material 
so  amassed  is  new  and  curious,  and  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. While  the^ipher  will  be  able  to  stand  alone7\  these 
facts  will  throw  many  valuable  side-lights  upon  the  story  told 
therein. 

Moreover,  that  part  of  the  book  called  '*  Parallelisms  "  will, 
I  hope,  be  interesting  to  scholars,  even  after  Bacon's  authorship 
of  the  Plays  is  universally  acknowledged,  as  showing  how  the 
same  great  mind  unconsciously  cast  itself  forth  in  parallel  lines, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  in  the  two  greatest  sets  of  writings  in  the 
world. 

And  I  trust  the  essays  on  the  geography,  the  politics,  the 
religion  and  the  purposes  of  the  Plays  will  possess  an  interest 
apart  from  the  question  of  authorship. 

I  have  tried  to  establish  every  statement  I  have  made  by 
abundant,  testimony,  and  to  give  due  credit  to  each  author 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed. 

For  the  shortcomings  of  the  work  I  shall  have  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  reader.  It  was  written  in  the  midst  of  many 
interruptions  and  distractions ;  and  it  lacks  that  perfection 
which  ampler  leisure  might  possibly  have  given  it. 

As  to  the  actuality  of  the  Cipher   there  can  be  but  one  con- 


clusion.     A   long,  continuous   narrative,  running   through   many 
pages,    detailing    historical    events     in    a    perfectly   symmetrical. 
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rhetorical,  grammatical  manner,  and  always  growing  out  of  the 
same  numbers^  employed  in  the  same  way,  and  counting  from  the 
same,  or  similar,  starting-points,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  pre- 
arranged arithmetical  cipher\ 

Let  those  who  would  deny  this  proposition  produce  a  single 
page  of  a  connected  story,  eliminated,  by  an  arithmetical  rule, 
from .  any  other  work ;  in  fact,  let  them  find  five  words  that 
will  cohere,  by  accident,  in  due  order,  in  any  publication,  where 
they  were  not  first  placed  with  intent  and  aforethought.  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  even  three  such.  Regularity 
does  not  grow  out  of  chaos.  There  can  be  no  intellectual 
order  without  preexisting  intellectual  purpose.  The  fruits  of 
mind  can  only  be  found  where  mind  is  or  has  been. 

It  may  be  thought,  by  some,  that  I  speak  with  too  much 
severity  of  Shakspere  and  his  family ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  I  am  battling  against  the  great  high  walls  of  public 
prejudice  and  intrenched  error.  **  Fate,"  it  is  said,  "  obeys  the 
downright  striker."  I  trust  my  earnestness  will  not  be  mistaken 
for  maliciousness. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  I  have  tried  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Francis  Bacon,  and  to  the  great  minds  that  first  an- 
nounced to  the  world  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  Plays. 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  noble  privilege  to  thus  assist  in  lifting  the 
burden  of  injustice  from  the  shoulders  of  long-suffering  merit. 

The  keyjiere  turned,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  secret  wards 
of  the  Cipher,  will  yet  unlock  a  vast  history,  nearly  as  great  in 
bulk  as  the  Plays  themselves,  and  tell  a  mighty  story  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  momentous  eras  of  human  history,  illu- 
minated by  the  most  gifted  human  being  that  ever  dwelt  upon 
the  earth, 

I  conclude  by  invoking,  in  behalf  of  my  book,  the  kindly 
judgment  and  good-will  of  all  men.  I.  D. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE  DID  NOT 
WRITE  THE  PLAYS. 


CHAPTER   L 

* 

THE  LEARNING  REVEALED  IN   THE   SHAKESPEARE 

WRITINGS, 

**  From  his  cradle 
He  waa  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one." 

Henry  VIIL^iv.a, 

IT  was  formerly  the  universal  belief,  entertained  even  among  the 
critical,  that  the  writings    which  go  by  the  name  of   William 
Shakespeare  were  the  work  of  an  untaught,  unlearned  man. 

Addison  compared  Shakspere*  to  the  agate  in  the  ring  of 
Pyrrhus,  which  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses 
pictured  in  the  veins  of  the  stone  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  without 
any  assistance  from  Art. 

Voltaire  regarded  him  as  a  "  drunken  savage." 
Pope  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  no  education." 
Richard    Grant    White    says    Shakspere   was    regarded,    even 
down  to  the  time  of  Pope,  as  **  this  bewitching  but  untutored  and 
half -savage  child  of  nature." 

He  was  looked  upon  as  a  rustic-bred  bard  who  sang  as  the 
birds  sing  —  a  greater  Burns,  who,  as  Milton  says,  "warbled  his 
native  wood-notes  wild." 

This  view  was  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  that  he  possessed  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  and  the  state- 

^  Wherever  reference  is  had  in  these  pages  to  the  man  of  Stratford  the  name  will  be  spelled, 
as  he  spelled  it  in  his  will,  Shaktpert.  Wherever  the  reference  is  to  the  Plays,  or  to  the  real  author 
of  the  Plays,  the  name  will  be  spelled  Shakesptare^  for  that  was  the  name  on  the  title-pages  of 
quartos  and  folios. 
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merit  of  old  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies^  in  1622,  that  "his  learning  was 
very  little." 
Fuller  says: 

Plautus  was  never  any  scholar,  as  doubtless  our  Shakespeare,  if  alive,  would 
confess  himself. 

Leonard  Digges  says: 

The  patteme  of  all  wit, 
Art  imthout  Art  unparaleld  as  yet. 
Next  Nature  onely  helpt  him,  for  locke  thorow 
This  whole  booke,  thou  shalt  find  he  doth  not  borrow 
One  phrase  from  Greekes,  nor  Latines  imitate. 
Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  translate. 

Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford,  writing  forty-seven  years 
after  Shakspere's  death,  and  speaking  the  traditions  of  Stratford^ 
says: 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  a  natural  wit,  vnthout  any  art  at  all. 

Seventy  odd  years  after  Shakspere's  death,  Bentham,  in  his 
State  of  the  English  Schools  and  Churches,  says:  ' 

William  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  Warwickshire;  his  learning 
was  very  little,  and  therefore  it  is  more  a  matter  for  wonder  that  he  should  be  a 
very  excellent  poet.* 

But  in  the  last  fifty  years  this  view  is  completely  changed. 
The  critical  world  is  now  substantially  agreed  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  plays  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  world,  not 
only  in  that  learning  which  comes  from  observation  and  reflection, 
but  in  book-lore,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
many  languages. 

I.     His  Classical  Learning. 

Grant  White  admits: 

He  had  as  much  learning  as  he  had  occasion  to  use,  and  even  more.' 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  writer  of  the  plays  was 
unable  to  read  any  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  authors  in  the  original 
tongues,  and  that  he  depended  altogether  upon  translations;  but 
such,  it  is  now  proved,  was  not  the  case. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors,  which  is  little  more  than  a  repro- 
duction   of   the   Menoechmi  of  Plautus,  first  appeared    at   certain 

*  Chap.  19.  *  White,  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare  y  p.  256. 
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Christmas  revels  given  by  Bacon  and  his  fellow  lawyers,  at 
Gray's  Inn,  in  1594  ;  while,  says  Halliwell,  "  the  Menotchmi  of 
Plautus  was  not  translated  into  English,  or  rather  no  English 
translation  of  it  was  printed,  before  1595." 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  story  of  Timon  was  taken  from  the 
untranslated  Greek  of  Lucian." ' 

"Shakespeare's  plays,"  says  White,*  "show  forty  per  cent  of 
Romance  or  Latin  words,  which  is  probably  a  larger  proportion 
than  is  now  used  by  our  best  writers;  certainly  larger  than  is 
heard  from  those  who  speak  their  mother  tongue  with  spon- 
taneous, idiomatic  correctness." 

We  find  in  Twelfth  Night  these  lines: 

Like  the  Egyptian  thief,  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love.' 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  story  from  Heliodorus*  ALthiopics,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  English  translation  of  it  in  the  time  of  Shakspere. 

Holmes  says: 

The  writer  was  a  classical  scholar.  Rowe  found  traces  in  him  of  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles;  Colman,  of  Ovid;  Pope,  of  Dares  Phrygius,  and  other  Greek 
authors;  Farmer,  of  Horace  and  Virgil;  Malone,  of  Lucretius,  Statius,  Catullus, 
Seneca,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides;  Stevens,  of  Plautus;  Knight,  of  the  Antig- 
one of  Sophocles;  and  White,  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.** 

White  says: 

His  very  frequent  use  of  Latin  derivatives  in  their  radical  sense  shows  a 
somewhat  thoughtful  and  observant  study  of  that  language.* 

White  further  says: 

Where,  even  in  Plutarch's  pages,  are  the  aristocratic  republican  tone  and  the 
tough  muscularity  of  mind,  which  characterized  the  Romans,  so  embodied  as  in 
Shakespeare's  Roman  plays?  Where,  even  in  Homer's  song,  the  subtle  wisdom  of 
the  crafty  Ulysses,  the  sullen  selfishness  and  conscious  martial  might  of  broad 
Achilles;  the  blundering  courage  of  thick-headed  Ajax  ;  or  the  mingled  gallantry 
and  foppery  of  Paris,  so  vividly  portrayed  as  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  ?  • 

Knight  says: 

The  marvelous  accuracy,  the  real,  substantial  learning,  of  the  three  Roman 
plays  of  Shakespeare  present  the  most  complete  evidence  to  our  minds  that  they 
were  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of  the  whole  range  of  Roman  history,  in- 
cluding the  nicer  details  of  Roman  manners,  not  in  those  days  to  be  acquired  in  a 
compendious  form,  but  to  be  brought  out  by  diligent  reading  alone. ^ 

'  Holmes,  Authorship  0/ Shakespeare^  p.  57.       •  /- i/e  and  Genius  c/ Shakespeare ^  p.  31. 

•  Lt/e  and  Genius  ef  Shakespeare^  p.  ai6.  •  I'.id.,  y).  357. 

■  Act  V,  scene  1.  "^  Knight's  Shak.  Biography^  p.  528. 

*  Authorship  0/ Shakespeare ^  p.  57. 
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And  again: 

In  his  Roman  plays  he  appears  co-existent  with  his  wonderful  characters,  and 
to  have  read  all  the  obscure  pages  of  Roman  history  with  a  clearer  eye  than  philosopher 
or  historian.  When  he  employs  Latinisms  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences, 
and  even  in  the  creation  of  new  words,  he  does  so  with  singular  facility  and  unerring 
correctness.* 

Appleton  Morgan  says: 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Charm ian  suggests  a  game  of  billiards.  But  this 
is  not,  as  is  supposed,  an  anachronism,  for  the  human  encyclopedia  who  wrote  that 
sentence  appears  to  have  known  —  what  very  few  people  know  nowadays — that 
the  game  of  billiards  is  older  than  Cleopatra.' 

Whately "  describes  Shakespeare  as  possessed  of  "  an  amazing 
genius  which  could  pervade  all  nature  at  a  glance,  and  to  whom 
nothing  within  the  limits  of  the  universe  appears  to  be  unknown." 

A  recent  writer  says,  speaking  of  the  resemblance  between  the 

Eumenides  of  iEschylus  and  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare: 

The  plot  is  so  similar  that  we  should  certainly  have  credited  the  English  poet 
with  copying  it,  if  he  could  have  read  Greek.  .  .  .  The  common  elements  are 
indeed  remarkable.  Orestes  and  Hamlet  have  both  to  avenge  a  beloved  father 
who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  guilty  passion  of  an  unfaithful  wife;  in  each  case  the 
adulterer  has  ascended  the  throne;  and  a  claim  of  higher  than  mere  mortal 
authority  demands  his  punishment;  for  the  permitted  return  of  Hamlet*s  father 
from  the  world  beyond  the  grave  may  be  set  beside  the  command  of  Apollo  to 
Orestes  to  become  the  executive  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven.* 

Knight  *  sees  evidence,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  close  student  of 
the  works  of  Plato. 

Alexander  Schmidt,  in  his  lexicon,  under  the  word  Adonis^  quotes 

the  following  lines  from  Shakespeare: 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens, 

That  one  day  bloomed  and  fruitful  were  the  next.* 

« 

Upon  which  Schmidt  comments: 

Perhaps  confounded  with  the  garden  of  King  Alcinous  in  the  Odyssey.'^ 

Richard  Grant  White  says: 

No  mention  of  any  such  garden  in  the  classic  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  is 
known  to  scholars. 

But  the  writer  of  the  plays,  who,  we  are  told,  was  no  scholar, 
had  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  Classic  writings  than  his  learned 
critics;  and  a  recent  commentator,  James  D.  Butler,  has  found  out 
the  source  of  this  allusion.    He  says: 

1  Knight*s  Skak.  Biography^  p.  528.  ^  Knight^s  Skak.^  note  6,  act  v,  Merckant  0/  Venice^ 

*  Some  Skak.  ComntentatorSy  p.  35.  •  ist  Henry  ^7.,  i,  6. 

*  Skak.  Mytk.^  p.  8a.  "^  vii,  1 17-126. 

*  Julia  Wedgewood. 
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This  couplet  must  have  been  suggested  by  Plato.  (Phaedrus,  p.  276.)  The 
translation  is  Jowett's  —  that  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  warping  the  original  to  tit 
my  theory: 

Would  a  husbandman,  said  Socrates,  who  is  a  man  of  sense,  take  the  seeds, 
which  he  values  and  which  he  wishes  to  be  fruitful,  and  in  sober  earnest  plant 
them  during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  some  garden  of  Adonis,  that  he  may  rejoice 
when  he  sees  them  in  eight  days  appearing  in  beauty?  Would  he  not  do  that,  if 
at  all,  to  please  the  spectators  at  a  festival  ?  But  the  seeds  about  which  he  is  in 
earnest  he  sows  in  fitting  soil,  and  practices  husbandry,  and  is  satisfied  if  in  eight 
months  they  arrive  at  perfection.* 

Here  we  clearly  have  the  original  of  the  disputed  passage: 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens. 

That  one  day  bloomed  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 

Judge  Holmes'  finds  the  original  of  the  expression,  "  the  mind's 
eye,"  in  Plato,  who  uses  precisely  the  same  phrase.  He  also  thinks 
the  passage  of  Plato, — 

While  begetting  and  rearing  children,  and  handing  in  succession  from  some  to 
others  life  like  a  torch,  and  even  paying,  according  to  law,  worship  to  the  gods, — 

gave  the  hint  for  the  following  lines  in  Measure  for  Measure: 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  ourselves. 

He  also  finds  in  Plato  the  original  of  Lear's  phrase,  "  this  same 

'earned  Theban." 

Knight  thinks  the  expression, — 

Were  she  as  rough 
As  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas,' — 

was  without  doubt  taken  from  Horace,*  *^  of  whose  odes  there  was  no 
translation  in  the  sixteenth  century.'* 
The  grand  lines  in  Macbeth^  — 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  ioo\^ 

The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out.  brief  candle!  — 

are  traced  to  Catullus.     I  give  the  translation  of  another: 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt^ 
Nobis ^  cum  semel  occidit  bre^ns  lux^ 
Nox  est perpetuo  una  dormienda. 

(The  lights  of  heaven  go  out  and  return. 
When  once  our  brief  candle  goes  out. 
One  night  is  to  be  perpetually  slept.) 

That  beautiful  thought  in  Hamlet^  — 

And  from  her  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring,  '  — 

>  Shakespeariana^  M&y,  1886,  p.  ajo.  "  Taming 0/ the  Shrew,  i,  a.  »  Act  v,  scene  i. 

*  A  uthvrship  0/ Shakespeare,  p.  396.  *  Ode  xix,  book  iii. 
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seems  to  have  had  its  original  in  the  lines  of  Persius: 

Nunc  letnor  cippus  non  imprimit  ossa, 
Laudat  posteritasy  nunc  non  i  manibus  Hits, 
Nunc  nan  i  iumulo  fortunataque  favilla 
Nascuntur  viola? '  — 

which  has  been  translated: 

Will  a  less  tomb,  composed  of  smaller  stones, 
Press  with  less  weight  upon  the  under  bones  ? 
Posterity  may  praise  them,  why,  what  though  ? 

■ 

Can  yet  their  manes  such  a  gift  bestow 
As  to  make  violets  from  their  ashes  grow  ? 

W.  O.  Follett  (Sandusky,  Ohio),  in  his  pamphlet,  Addendum 
to  Who  Wrote  Shakespeare,  quotes*  a  remark  of  the  brothers 
Langhorne  in  the  preface  to  their  translation  of  the  Uves  of  Plu- 
tarch, to  this  effect: 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  allow  Shakspere  much  learning,  that 
he  availed  himself  of  the  last  mentioned  translation  [of  Plutarch,  by  Thomas 
\  ^orth].     But  they  seem  to  forget  that,  in  order  to  support  their  arguments  of  this 

kind,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  prove  that  Plato,  too,  was  translated  into  English 
at  the  same  time;  for  the  celebrated  soliloquy,  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  that  philosopher;  yet  we  have  never  found  that  Plato  was 
translated  in  those  times. 

Mrs.  Pott  has  shown  in  her  great  work '  that  very  many  of  the 
Latin  quotations  found  in  Francis  Bacon's  sheets  of  notes  and 
memoranda,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  called  his  Pro- 
mus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies,  are  either  transferred  bodily  to 
the  plays  or  worked  over  in  new  forms.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  writer  of  the  Plays  must  have  read  the  authors  from  whom 
Bacon  culled  these  sentences,  or  have  had  access  to  Bacon's  manu- 
script notes,  or  that  he  was  Bacon  himself. 

In  the  Promus  notes  we  find  the  proverb,  ^^Diluculo  surgere  salu- 
berrimum" 

Sir  Toby  Belch  says  to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek: 

Approach,  Sir  Andrew;  not  to  be  a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes^ 
and  diluculo  surgere,  thou  knowest.* 

Again: 

Qui  dissimulat  liber  non  est,    (He  who  dissembles  is  not  free.)* 

In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

The  dissembler  is  a  slave.* 

» Sat.  i.  •  Promus,  pp.  31-38.  •  Promus  notes,  folio  83  C. 

» Page  7.  *  Twelfth  Night,  \\,  3.  •  Pericles,  i,  1. 
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Again,  in  the  Promus  notes,  we  have: 

DivtHee  impedimenta  virtutis.     (The  baggage  of  virtue.) 

Bacon  says: 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue. 

Shakespeare  says: 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor; 
For,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bearest  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
Till  death  unloads  thee. ' 

Again: 

Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum,    (Death  pursues  even  the  man  that  flies 
from  him.) 

Shakespeare  has: 

Away!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit.' 
And  again: 
Mors  omnia  solint,     (Death  dissolves  all  things.) 

Shakespeare  has: 

Let  heaven  dissolve  my  life.' 
And  again: 

Hoc  solum  scio^  quod  nihil  scio,     (This  only  I  know,  that  I  know  nothing.) 

Shakespeare  has: 

The  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.^ 
Again: 

Tela  honoris  tenerior.     (The  stuff  of  which  honor  is  made  is  rather  tender.) 

Shakespeare  has: 

The  tender  honor  of  a  maid.^ 
Again: 

Tranquillo  qui  libet  gubemator. —  Eras.  Ad.  4496.     (Any  one  can  be  a  pilot  in 
fine  weather.) 

Shakespeare  says: 

Xay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?    You  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear; 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike 
Showed  mastership  in  floating/ 

*  Measure  for  Afeasure^  iii,  i.  *  As  You  Like  It^  v,  i. 

^3d  Henry  VI. ,  ii,  5.  ^  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  lU,  5. 

'  A  ntony  and  Cieopaira^  iii,  2.  *  Coriolanus^  iv,  x. 
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Again: 

In  aliquibus  manetur  quia  nan  datur  regressus,  (In  some  [places]  one  has 
Co  remain  because  there  is  no  getting^  back.) ' 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  find: 

I  am  in  blood 
Stepped  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  easy  as  go  o'er.' 

Again: 

Frigus  adurit.     (Cold  parches.) 

And  Shakespeare  says: 

Frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn,' 
Again: 

Anosce  teipsiu.     (Know  thyself.) 

Shakespeare  has: 

Mistress,  know  yourself.* 
He  knows  nothing  who  knows  not  himself. * 
That  fool  knows  not  himself.* 

I  could  cite  many  other  similar  instances,  but  these  will  doubt- 
less be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reader. 

II.     His  Knowledge  of  ^he  Modern  Languages. 

It  furthermore  now  appears  that  the  writer  of  the  plays  was 
versed  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  France,  Italy,  and  even 
Spain;  while  he  had  some  familiarity  with  the  annals  and  tongues 
of  Northern  Europe. 

As  to  the  French,  whole  pages  of  the  plays  are  written  in  that 
language.^ 

His  knowledge  of  Italian  is  clearly  proved. 

The  story  of  Othello  was  taken  from  the  Italian  of  Cinthio's  //  Capitano  Moro^ 
of  which  no  translation  is  known  to  have  existed;  the  tale  of  Cymbeline  was  drawn 
from  an  Italian  novel  of  Boccaccio,  not  known  to  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  the  like  is  true  of  other  plays. ^ 

Richard  Grant  White*  conclusively  proves  that  the  writer  of 
(?/i^^//^  had  read  the  Orlando  Furioso  in  the  original  Italian;  that  the 
very  words  are  borrowed  as  well   as  the   thought;  and  that   the 


*  Promus  notes,  No.  1361. 

*  Afacbethy  iii,  4. 

*  Hamlet y  iii,  4. 

^  As  You  Like  It^  iv,  1. 

^Alts  Well  tkat  Ends  Well^  ii,  4. 


•  Troilus  and  Cressida^  11,  x. 
Henry  V. 

*  Holmes,  A  utkorskip  0/ SkaJkespeare^  p.  58. 
^  Life  and  Genius  0/ Shakespeare^  p.  35. 
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author  adhered  to  the  expressions  in  the  Italian  where  the  only 
translation  then  in  existence  had  departed  from  them.  The 
same  high  authority  also  shows  that  in  the  famous  passage, 
"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,"  etc.,  the  writer  of  Othello 
borrowed  from  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Berni,  "  of  which  poem  to 
this  day  there  is  no  English  version,'* 

The  plot  of  the  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night;  or.  What  You  JFill,  is 
drawn  from  two  Italian  comedies,  both  having  the  same  title, 
Gr/nganni  (The  Cheats),  both  published  before  the  date  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  and  which  Shakespeare  must  have  read  in  the  original 
Italian,  as  there  were,  I  believe,  no  English  translations  of  them. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
several  years  before  1598,  the  year  when  Bartholomew  Yonge's 
translation  of  the  Diana  of  Jorge  de  Montemayor  was  published  in 
England;  and  Halliwell  believes  that  there  are  similarities  between 
Shakespeare's  play  and  Montemayor's  romance  "  too  minute  to  be 
accidental."  If  this  is  the  case  we  must  conclude  that  Shakespeare 
either  read  some  translation  of  the  romance  in  manuscript  before 
1598,  or  else  that  he  read  it  in  the  original.     Says  Halliwell: 

The  absolute  origin  of  the  entire  plot  has  possibly  to  be  discovered  in  some 
Italian  novel.  The  error  in  the  first  folio  of  Padua  for  Afilan^  in  act  ii,  scene  5,  has 
perhaps  to  be  referred  to  some  scene  in  the  original  novel.  Tieck  mentions  an  old 
German  play  founded  on  a  tale  similar  to  The  Ttoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  made  accessible  to  English  students,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  how  far  the  resemblance  extends. 

It  further  appears  that  Shakespeare  found  the  original  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  in  an  untranslated  Italian  novel.    Mr.  Collier  says: 

In  the  novel  //  Pecorone  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  the  lender  of  the  money 
(under  very  similar  circumstances,  and  the  wants  of  the  Christian  borrower  arising 
out  of  nearly  the  same  events)  is  a  Jew;  and  there  also  we  have  the 

equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

The  words  in  the  Italian  are  *'chel  Giudeo  gli potesse  levare  una  libra  di  came 
d'addosso  di  qualumque  luogo  /  volesse,'*  which  are  so  nearly  like  those  of 
Shakespeare  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  followed  here  some  literal  translation 
of  the  novel  in  //  Pecorone.  None  such  has,  however,  reached  our  time,  and  the 
version  we  have  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  Italian  was  made  and  published 
in  1765J 

Mrs.   Pott,  in  her  great  work,  calls  attention  to  the  following 

*  IntrodttctioM  ta  the  Adventures  0/ Ctiant-tta,  Shakespeare*s  Library,  part  i,  vol.  i,  p.  3x5. 
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Italian  proverb,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Lear,    No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  former  suggested  the  latter: 

Non  far  cib  che  tu  puoi; 
Non  spender  cib  che  iu  hat; 
Non  creder  cib  che  tu  odi; 
Non  dir  cib  che  tu  sai.  * 

(Do  less  than  thou  canst; 
Spend  less  than  thou  hast; 
Believe  less  than  thou  hearest; 
Say  less  than  thou  knowest.) 

While  in  Shakespeare  we  have: 

Have  more  than  thou  showest, 
Speak  more  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest.^ 

And,  again,  the  same  author  calls  attention  to  the  following- 
Italian  proverb  and  parallel  passage: 

II  savio  fa  della  necessity  virth,     (The  wise  man  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity.)  * 

Shakespeare  says: 

Are  you  content  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  ?* 

The  same  author  calls  attention  to  numerous  instances  where 
the  author  of  the  plays  borrowed  from  Spanish  proverbs.  I  select 
one  of  the  most  striking: 

Desque  naci  llori ye  cada  dia  nace porque.  (When  I  was  bom  I  cried,  and  evry 
day  shows  why.) 

Shakespeare  has: 

When  we  are  born  we  cry,  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.* 

In  Love's  Labor  Lost^  we  find  the  author  quoting  part  of  an 
Italian  proverb: 


Vinegia^  Vinegia^ 

Chi  ncn  ti  vede  ei  non  ti  pregia. 


The  proverb  is: 


Venetia^   Venetia,  chi  non  ti  v^de^  non  ti  pregia^ 
Ala  chi  fha  troppo  vcduto  ti  disprcgia. 

The  plot  of  Hamlet  was   taken  from   Saxo  Grammaticus,  the 
Danish  historian,  of    whom,  says  Whately,  writing  in    1748,  '*no 

» Promus^  p.  524.  •  Pr&musy  p.  525.  •  Lear^  iv,  6. 

•  Lear^  i,  <5.  *  Two  Cemtiemen  0/ 1  'erona,  iv,  1.  •  Act  iv,  scene  2. 
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translation  hath  yet  been  made/**  So  that  it  would  appear  the 
author  of  Hamlet  must  have  read  the  Danish  chronicle  in  the  orig- 
inal tongue. 

Dr.  Herman  Brunnhofer,  Dr.  Benno  Tschischwitz  (in  his  Shake* 
speare  Forschungen)  and  Rev.  Bowechier  Wrey  Savile"  all  unite  in 
believing  that  the  writer  of  Hamlet  was  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  who  visited  England,  1583  to  1586;  and  that  the 
words  of  Hamlet,'  "If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being 
a  god  kissing  carrion,"  etc.,  are  taken  from  Bruno's  Spaccio  della 
Bestia  Trionfante,  Furthermore,  that  the  author  of  Hamlet  was 
familiar  with  "  the  atomic  theory  "  of  the  ancients.  And  the  Rev. 
Bowechier  Wrey  Savile  says: 

Inasmuch  as  neither  Bruno's  Spaccio^  nor  the  fragments  of  Parmenides'  poem, 
On  Nature^  which  have  come  down  to  us,  were  known  in  an  English  dress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Toland's  translation  of  Bruno's  Spaccio  did 
not  appear  until  17 13),  it  would  seem  to  show  that  the  author  of  Hamlet  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  both  Greek  and  Italian,  as  was  the  case  with  the  learned 
Francis  Bacon. 

III.     A  Scholar  Even  in  His  Youth. 

The  evidences  of  scholarship  mark  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  works  of  the  great  poet;  in  fact,  they  are  more  observable  in 
the  works  of  his  youth  than  in  those  of  middle  life.  Even  the 
writers  who  have  least  doubt  as  to  the  Shaksperean  authorship  of 
the  plays  admit  this  fact. 

White  says  the  early  plays  show  "A  mind  fresh  from  academic 
studies."  * 

Speaking  of  the  early  plays.  Prof.  Dowden  finds  among  their 
characteristics: 

Frequency  of  classical  allusions,  frequency  of  puns  and  conceits,  wit  and  image- 
ry drawn  out  in  detail  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  ...  In  Love's  Labor  Lost  the 
arrangement  is  too  geometrical;  the  groupings  are  artificial,  not  organic  or  vital. 

Coleridge  was  of  opinion  that 

A  young  author's  first  work  almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent  pursuits. 

And,  hence,  he  concludes  that 

The  habits  of  William  Shakespeare  had  been  scholastic  and  those  of  a  student. 

The  scholarship  of  the  writer  of  the  plays  and  his  familiarity 

with  the  Latin  language  are  also  shown   in   the  use  of  odd  and 

"^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Learning o/ Shakespeare:        •  Act  ii,  scene  i. 

^  Skakes/ear.'anay  Oct.,  1884,  p.  312.  *  White,  Shakespeare's  Genius^  p.  257. 
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extraordinary  words,  many  of  them  coined  by  himself,  and  such 
as  would  not  naturally  occur  to  an  untaught  genius,  familiar  with 
no  language  but  his  own.     I  give  a  few  specimens: 

Robrons.  Twelfth  Nighty  i,  4,  Evitate,  Merry  Wires  cf  Windsor,  v,  5. 

Pendulous,  King  Lear,  iii,  4.  Imbost,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv,  3. 

AboitiTe,  Richard  III.,  \,  2.  Disnatured,  King  Lear,  \,  4.              [ii,  i. 

Cauteloos,  Julius  Casar,  \\,  \.  Inaidablc,  AlVs  Well  That  Ends  Well, 

Cantel,  Hamlet,  i,  3.  Unsuppressivc,  yir//«j  Crsar,  ii,  i. 
Deracinate,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i,  3;        Oppugnancy,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  \,  3. 

Henry  V.,  v,  2.  Enskied,  Measure  for  Measure,  \,  5. 

Surcease,  Macbeth,  \,  7.  Legerity,  Henry  V,,vi,  i. 

Recordation,  zd  Henry  IV.,  ii,  3.  Propinquity',  King  Lear,  \,  i. 

En  wheel,  Othello,  ii,  i.  Credent,  Hamlet,  i,  3. 

Arroipotent,  All*s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  Sluggardised.    The    Two    Gentlemen    of 

iv,  3.  Verona,  i,  1. 

Knight  says,  speaking  of  the  word  expedient:'^ 

Expedient.  The  word  properly  means,  "that  disengages  itself  from  all  entan- 
glements." To  set  at  liberty  the  foot  which  was  held  fast  is  exped-ire.  Shakspcre 
always  uses  this  word  in  strict  accordance  with  its  derivation,  as,  in  truth,  he  does 
most  words  that  may  be  called  learned.^ 

Knight'  also  notes  the  fact  that  he  uses  the  word  reduce  in 
the  Latin  sense,  "to  bring  back." 

IV.     His  Universal  Learning. 

The  range  of  his  studies  was  not  confined  to  antique  tongues 
and  foreign  languages.  He  must  have  read  all  the  books  of  travel 
which  grew  out  of  that  age  of  sea-voyages  and  explorations. 

Dr.  Brinton*  points  out  that  the  idea  of  Ariel  having  been 
pegged  in  the  knotty  entrails  of  an  oak  until  freed  by  Prospero 
was  borrowed  from  the  mythology  of  the  Yurucares,  a  South 
American  tribe  of  Indians,  in  which  the  first  men  were  confined  in 
the  heart  of  an  enormous  bole,  until  the  god  Tiri  let  them  out  by 
cleaving  it  in  twain.  He  further  claims  that  Caliban  is  undoubt- 
edly the  word  Carib^  often  spelt  Caribani  and  Calibani  in  olden 
writers;  and  his  "dam's  god,  Setebos"  was  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Patagonians,  when  first  visited  by  Magellan. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we  read: 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed, 
Unto  the  tranect^  to  the  common  ferry.* 

1  King  John,  ii,  x.  •  Knight's  Skak.,  i  History,  p.  24.  >  Richard  IIl.^  v,  4. 

*  Myths  o/the  Nrw  Worlds  p.  240,  note.  •  Act  iii,  scene  6- 
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Of  this  word  Knight  says: 

No  other  example  is  found  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  English,  and  yet  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  word  is  correct.  Tranare  and  trainare  are  interpreted  by 
Florio  not  only  as  todraiv,  which  is  the  common  acceptation,  but  as  to  pass  or  swim 
over.     Thus  the  tranect  was  most  probably  the  tow-boat  of  the  ferry.  * 

In  King  John  we  have: 

Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous  hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 
And  pours  down  mischief.* 

Collier  changed  airy  to  fiery ^  "which,  we  may  be  sure,"  he  says, 
"was  theword  of  the  poet."  But  Knight  turns  to  Burton  and 
shows  that  he  described  "aerial  spirits  or  devils,  who  keep  most 
quarter  in  the  air,  and  cause  many  tempests,  thunder  and  light- 
ning," etc.  And  he  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  "  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians  called  them  forms  of  the  <i/r."     Knight  adds: 

Shakspere  knew  this  curious  learning  from  the  schoolmen,  but  the  correctors 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

We  have  another  instance,  in  the  following,  where  the  great 
poet  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  his  commentators. 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  says: 

Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  Father,  now; 

Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ?  ' 

Uf>on  this  Richard  Grant  White  says: 

If  he  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  it  must  have  been  after  he 
wrote  Romeo  and  Juliet^  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  evening  mass; "  for  the  humblest 
member  of  that  church  knows  that  there  is  no  mass  at  vespers.^ 

But  we  have  the  authority  of  the  learned  Cardinal  Bona  that 
the  name  mass  was  given  to  the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
of  the  Christian  soldiers.  Salvazzio  states  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  lectures  or  lessons  in  matins.  In  the  "  Rule  of 
St.  Aurelian  "  it  is  stated  that  at  Christmas  and  on  the  Epiphany 
six  masses  are  to  be  read  at  matins,  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  six 
from  the  gospel;  whilst  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs  the  first  mass  is 
to  be  read  from  the  acts  of  the  martyrs.  In  his  rule  for  nuns  the 
same  holy  Bishop  tells  them  that,  as  the  nights  are  long,  they  may 
recite  three  masses  at  the  lectern,  ^-s  the  female  sex  could  not 
act  as  priests,  it  is  plain  that  the  word  mass   was  formerly  the 

>  Knight*s  Shak.  Com.,  p.  340.  *  Act  tv,  scene  x. 

*  Act  iii,  scene  2.  *  Life  and  Gtnius  o/Shak.^  p.  187. 
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synonym  for  prayers,  and  did  not  mean,  as  nowadays,  exclusively 
the  great  sacrifice  of  the  church;  and  therefore  "  evening  mass  " 
simply  means  the  evening  service.  In  fact,  as  Bishop  Clifford 
shows,  the  word  tnass  or,  as  it  was  written  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
masse,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  synonym  for  feast ;  hence. 
Candlemas,  lammas,  Michaelmas,  etc.,  are  the  feast  of  candles,  the 
feast  of  loaves,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  etc.  "Moreover,  mass 
being  the  chief  religious  service  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  word 
came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  church  service  in  general.  Evening- 
mass  means  evening  service  or  vespyers." 

What  a  curious  reaching-out  for  facts,  in  a  day  barren  of 
encyclopaedias,  is  shown  in  these  lines: 

Adrian,  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  You  make  me  study  of  that:  she  was  of 
Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gonzalo.     This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adrian,     Carthage  ? 

Gonzalo,     I  assure  you,  Carthage.  ^ 

V.    Our  Conclusion. 

We  commence  our  argument,  therefore,  with  this  proposition: 
The  author  of  the  plays,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  unques- 
tionably a  profound  scholar  and  most  laborious  student.  He  had 
read  in  their  own  tongues  all  the  great,  and  some  of  the  obscure 
writers  of  antiquity;  he  was  familiar  with  the  languages  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe;  his  mind  had  compassed  all  the  learn- 
ing of  his  time  and  of  preceding  ages;  he  had  pored  over  the 
pages  of  French  and  Italian  novelists;  he  had  read  the  philosoph- 
ical utterances  of  the  great  thinkers  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  he 
had  closely  considered  the  narrations  of  the  explorers  who  were 
just  laying  bare  the  secrets  of  new  islands  and  continents.  It  has 
been  justly  said  that  the  plays  could  not  have  been  written  with- 
out a  library,  and  cannot,  to-day,  be  studied  without  one.  To 
their  proper  elucidation  the  learning  of  the  whole  world  is  neces- 
sary. Goethe  says  of  the  writer  of  the  plays:  "He  drew  a  sponge 
over  the  table  of  human  knowledge." 

We  pass,  then,  to  the  question,  Did  William  Shakspere  possess 
such  a  vast  mass  of  information? — could  he  have  possessed  it? 

^Ttmp€siy  ii,  1. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE, 

Touctutonc,    Art  thou  learned  ? 

William.     No,  sir. 

Touchstone,    Then  learn  this  of  me :  to  have  is  to  iiave. 

As  You  Like  li^  v,  i. 

TT  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  of  three  hundred  years 
ago  was  a  very  different  world  from  that  of  to-day. 
A  young  man,  at  the  present  time,  can  receive  in  the  backwoods 
of  the  United  States,  or  Canada,  or  in  the  towns  of  Australia,  an 
education  which  Cambridge  and  Oxford  could  not  have  afforded 
to  the  noblemen  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That  tre- 
mendous educator,  the  daily  press,  had  then  no  existence.  Now 
it  comes  to  almost  every  door,  bringing  not  only  the  news  of  the 
whole  world,  but  an  abstract  of  the  entire  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  age. 

I.     England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  English-speaking  population  of  the 
world  was  confined  almost  altogether  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  refinement  and  culture  of  the  island  scarcely  extended 
beyond  a  few  towns  and  the  universities.  London  was  the  great 
center,  not  only  of  politics,  but  of  literature  and  courtly  manners. 
The  agricultural  population  and  the  yeomanry  of  the  smaller 
towns  were  steeped  to  the  lips  in  ignorance,  rude  and  barbarous 
in  their  manners,  and  brutal  in  their  modes  of  life. 

They  did  not  even  speak  the  same  language.  Goadby  tells  us 
that,  when  the  militia  met  from  the  different  counties  to  organize 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards, 

It  was  hard  to  catch  the  words  of  command,  so  pronounced  were  the  different 
dialects.* 

Simpson  says  : 

If  cattle-driving  was  to  be  interpreted  as  levying  war,  all  England  at  harvest 
tide  was  in  a  state  of  warfare.     The  disputes  about  tithes  and  boundaries  were 

>  Goadby,  England  of  Skak.^  p.  83. 
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then  tssoaily  settled  by  bands  of  armed  men,  and  the  records  of  tlie  Scar-Chamber 
swarm  with  such  cases.  * 

The  cots  or  dwellings  of  the  humble  classes  in  Shakspere's  time 
were,  as  the  haughty  Spaniard  wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's 
sister,  built  ''of  sticks  and  dirt.'* 

"People,"  says  Richard  Grant  White,  "corresponding  in  posi- 
tion to  those  whose  means  and  tastes  would  now  insure  them  as 
much  comfort  in  their  homes  as  a  king  has  in  his  palace,  and  even 
simple  elegance  beside,  then  lived  in  houses  which  in  their  best 
estate  would  seem  at  the  present  day  rude,  cheerless  and  confined, 
to  any  man  not  bred  in  poverty. 


»» s 


II.     Stratford  in  the  TiiiE  of  Shakspere. 

The  lives  of  the  people  were  coarse,  barren  and  filthy. 
Thorold  Rogers  says: 

In  the  absence  of  all  winter  roots  and  herbs,  beyond  a  few  onions,  a  diet  of 
salted  provisions,  extending  over  so  long  a  period,  would  be  sure  to  engender 
disease;  .  .  .  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  scurvy  and  leprosy,  the  invariable  results  of 
an  unwholesome  diet,  were  endemic^  the  latter  malignant  and  infectious  in 
medieval  England.  The  virulence  of  these  diseases,  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
unwholesome  food,  was  aggravated  by  the  ituanceivably  filthy  habits  of  the  pfopU* 

Richard  Grant  White  says: 

Stratford  then  contained  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  chiefly 
in  thatched  cottages,  which  straggled  over  the  ground,  too  near  together  for  rural 
beauty,  too  far  apart  to  seem  snug  and  neighborly;  and  scattered  through  the 
gardens  and  orchards  around  the  best  of  these  were  neglected  stables,  cow>yards 
and  sheep-cotes.  Many  of  the  meaner  houses  were  without  chimneys  or  glazed 
^uindoivs.  The  streets  were  cumbered  with  logs  and  blocks,  and  foul  with  oflfai, 
mud,  muck-heaps  and  reeking  stable  refuse,  the  accumulation  of  which  the  town 
ordinances  and  the  infliction  of  fines  could  not  prevent  et^en  before  the  doors  of  the 
better  sort  of  people.  The  very  first  we  hear  of  John  Shakespeare  himself,  in  1552, 
is  that  he  and  a  certain  Humphrey  Reynolds  and  Adrian  Quiney  **  f eve  runt 
sterquinarium**  in  the  quarter  called  Henley  Street,  against  the  order  of  the  court; 
for  which  dirty  piece  of  business  they  were  "/»  misericordia"  as  they  well 
deserved.  But  the  next  year  John  Shakespeare  and  Adrian  Quiney  repeated  the 
unsavory  offense,  and  this  time  in  company  with  the  bailiff  himself.* 

Halliwell-Phillipps  says: 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  thoroughfares  of  Straiford-on-Avon  was,  to  our 
present  notions,  simply  terrible.  Under-surface  drainage  of  every  kind  was  then 
an  unknowh  art  in  the  district.  There  was  a  far  greater  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  land  than  would  now  be  thought  possible,  and  streamlets  of  water-power  sufli- 

*  School  o/Shak.^  vol.  i,  p.  60.  ■  Work  and  Wages^  Thorold  Rog^ers,  p.  96. 

•  Li/e  and  Genius  a/Shak.^  p.  17.  *  Lije  and  Genius  o/Shak.^  p.  21. 
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cient  for  the  operation  of  corn-mills  meandered  through  the  town.  This  general 
humidity  intensified  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  scavengers,  or  other  effect- 
ive appliances  for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness.  House-slops  were  recklessly 
thrown  into  ill-kept  channels  that  lined  the  sides  of  unmetaled  roads;  pigs  and 
geese  too  often  reveled  in  the  puddles  and  ruts,  while  here  and  there  were  small 
middens,  ever  in  the  course  of  accumulation,  the  receptacles  of  offal  and  of  every 
species  of  nastiness.  A  regulation  for  the  removal  of  these  collections  to  certain 
specified  localities,  interspersed  through  the  borough  and  known  as  common 
dung-hills,  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the  interference  that  the  authorities 
ventured  or  cared  to  exercise  in  such  matters.  Sometimes  when  the  nuisance  was 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  flagrant,  they  made  a  raid  on  those  inhabitants  who  had 
suffered  their  refuse  to  accumulate  largely  in  the  highways.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  in  April,  1552,  John  Shakespeare  was  fined  the  sum  of  twelve  pence  for 
having  amassed  what  was  no  doubt  a  conspicuous  sterquinarium  before  his  house 
in  Henley  Street,  and  under  these  unsavory  circumstances  does  the  history  of  the 
poet's  father  commence  in  the  records  of  England.  It  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  was  little  excuse  for  his  negligence,  one  of  the  public  stores  of  filth 
being  within  a  stone* s  throw  of  his  residence.  * 

The  people  of  Stratford  were  densely  ignorant.  At  the  time  of 
Shakspere's  birth,  only  six  aldermen  of  the  town,  out  of  nineteen, 
could  write  their  names;  and  of  the  thirteen  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  Shakspere's  father,  John  Shakspere,  was  one. 

Knight  says: 

We  were  reluctant  to  yield  our  assent  to  Malone's  assertion  that  Shakspere's 
father  had  a  mark  to  himself.  The  marks  are  not  distinctly  affixed  to  each  name 
in  this  document.  But  subsequent  discoveries  establish  the  fact  that  he  used  two 
marks — one  something  like  an  open  pair  of  compasses,  the  other  the  common  cross.* 

III.     Shakspere's  Family  Totally  Uneducated. 

Shakspere's  whole  family  were  illiterate.  He  was  the  first  of 
his  race  we  know  of  who  was  able  to  read  and  write.  His  father  and 
mother,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  aunts  and  cousins — all 
signed  their  names,  on  the  few  occasions  when  they  were  obliged 
to  sign  them,  with  crosses.  His  daughter  Judith  could  not  read 
or  write.  The  whole  population  around  him  were  in  the  same 
condition. 

The  highest  authority  upon  these  questions  says: 

Exclusive  of  Bibles,  church  services,  psalters  and  educational  manuals,  there 
were  certainly  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  oooks,  if  so  many,  in  the  whole 
town. 

The  copy  of  the  black-letter  English  History,  so  often  depicted  as  well  thumbed 
by  Shakespeare,  in  his  father's  parlor,  never  existed  out  of  the  imagination.' 

>  Outlines  Life  o/Shak.^  p.  18.  '  «  Knight's  Shak.  Biography y  p.  17. 

»  Halliwell-PhilHpps,  Life  o/Shak.^  p.  42. 
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Goad  by  says: 


The  common  people  were  densely  ignorant.  They  had  to  pick  up  their 
mother  tongue  as  best  they  could.  The  first  English  grammar  was  not  published 
until  rs86.  [This  was  after  Shakspere  had  finished  his  education.]  It  is  evident 
that  much  schooling  was  impossible,  for  the  necessary  books  did  not  exist.  The 
horn-book  for  teaching  the  alphabet  would  almost  exhaust  the  resources  of  any  common 
day  schools  that  might  exist  in  the  t&wns  and  villages.     Little  if  axy  English  was 

TAUGHT  EVEN  IN  THE  LOWER  CLASSES  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.' 

Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  says: 

Sometimes  perhaps,  in  the  days  after  the  Reformation,  a  more  than  ordinarily 
opulent  ecclesiastic,  having  no  family  ties,  would  train  up  some  rlever  rustic  child, 
teach  him  and  help  him  on  to  the  university.  But,  as  a  rule,  since  that  event, 
there  was  no  educated  person  in  the  parish  beyond  the  parson  ^  and  he  had  the  anxieties 
of  a  narrow  fortune  and  a  numerous  family.* 

The  Rev  John  Shaw,  who  was  temporary  chaplain  in  a  village 
in  Lancashire  in  1644,  tells  of  an  old  man  of  sixty  years  of  age, 
whose  whole  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  derived  from  a 
miracle  play  "*Oh,  sir,*  said  he,  *I  think  I  heard  of  that  man 
you  speak  of  once  in  a  play  at  Kendall  called  Corpus  Christt 
Play  where  there  was  a  man  on  a  tree  and  blood  ran  down.*  " 

IV.     The  Universities  of  That  Day. 

Even  the  universities  were  not  such  schools  as  the  name  would 
to-day  imply. 

The  state  of  education  was  almost  as  unsettled  as  that  of  religion.  The  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  thronged  with  poor  scholars,  and  eminent 
professors  taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  But  the  Reformation  had  made  sad 
havoc  with  their  buildings  and  libraries,  and  the  spirit  of  amusement  had  affected 
their  studies.* 

The  students  turned  much  more  readily  to  dissipation  than  to 
literature.  In  the  year  1570,  the  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, consumed  2,250  barrels  of  beer!  * 

The  knowledge  of  Greek  had  sensibly  declined,  but  Latin  was  still  cultivated 
with  considerable  success.* 

The  number  of  scholars  of  the  university  fit  for  schoolmasters  was  small. 
"  Whereas  they  make  one  scholar  they  n.arre  ten,"  averred  Peacham,  who  describes 
one  specimen  as  whipping  his  boys  on  a  cold  morning  "  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  get  himself  a  heate."  * 

The  country  swarmed  to  such  an  extent  with  scholars  of  the 
universities,  who  made  a  living  as  beggars,  that. Parliament  had  to 
interfere  against  the  nuisance.     By  the  act  of  14th  Elizabeth,  "all 

*  Goadby,  Engiand  o/Skak.,  p.  xoi.  ■  Goadby,  England,  p.  97.  *  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

•  Ro{^ers,  Work  and  H'agvs^  p.  85.  *  Ibid.,  p.  73.  •  Ibid.,  p.  99. 
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scholars  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  that  go  about 
begging,  not  being  authorized  under  the  seal  of  said  universities," 
are  declared  "vagabonds,"  and  punishable  as  such. 

V.     "A  Bookless  Neighborhood." 

If  this  was  the  condition  of  the  two  great  "twins  of  learning," 
sole  centers  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  a  barbarous  age,  we  can 
readily  conceive  what  must  have  been  the  means  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  dirty  little  hamlet  of  Stratford,  with  its  fifteen  hundred 
untaught  souls,  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  householders,  and  its 
illiterate  officials. 

It  was,  as  Halliwell-Phillipps  has  called  it,  "a  bookless  neigh- 
borhood." 

We  have  the  inventory  of  the  personal  property  of  Robert 
Arden,  Shakspere's  mother's  father,  and  the  inventory  of  the  per- 
sonal property  of  Agnes  Arden,  his  widow,  and  the  will  of  the 
same  Agnes  Arden,  and  any  number  of  other  wills,  but  in  them  all, 
in  the  midst  of  a  plentiful  array  of  "oxenne,"  "kyne,"  "sheepe," 
"pigges,"  "basons,"  "chafyng  dyches,"  "toweles  and  dyepers," 
"shettes,"  "frying  panes,"  "gredyerenes,"  "barrelles,"  "hansaws," 
"knedyng  troghs,"  "poringers,"  "sawcers,"  "  pott-hookes,"  and 
"  linkes,"  we  do  not  find  reference  to  a  single  book,  not  even  to  a 
family  Bible  or  a  prayer-book.  Everything  speaks  of  a  rude,  coarse 
and  unintellectual  people.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of 
Agnes  Arden,  Shakspere's  grandmother: 

I  geve  to  the  said  Jhon  Hill  my  best  platter  of  the  best  sort,  and  my  best 
platter  of  the  second  sorte,  and  j  poringer,  one  sawcer  and  one  best  candlesticke. 
And  I  also  give  to  the  said  Jhon  one  paire  of  sheetes.  I  give  to  the  said  Jhon 
my  second  pot,  my  best  pan,  .  .  .  and  one  cow  with  the  white  rump. 

"  One  John  Shakspeare,  of  Budbrook,  near  Warwick,  considered 
it  a  sufficient  mark  of  respect  to  his  father-in-law  to  leave  him  *  his 
best  boots.'  "* 

VI.     A  Gross   Improbability. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  miracle  if  out  of  this  vulgar,  dirty,  illiter- 
ate family  came  the  greatest  genius,  the  profoundest  thinker,  the 
broadest  scholar  that  has  adorned  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  possible.     It  is  scarcely  probable. 

*  Outlines  Li/eo/Shak,^  p.  183. 
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Professor  Grant  Allen,  writing  in  the  Science  Monthly  of  March 
1882  (p.  591),  and  speaking  of  the  life  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  says: 

Whence  did  he  come?  What  conditions  went  to  beget  him?  From  what 
stocks  were  his  qualities  derived,  and  why  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  must 
henceforth  always  be  first  asked  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  life  of  any  great 
man.  For  we  have  now  learned  that  a  great  man  is  no  unaccountable  accident,  no 
chance  result  of  a  toss-up  on  the  part  of  nature,  but  simply  the  highest  outcome 
and  final  efflorescence  of  many  long  ancestral  lines,  converging  at  last  toward  a 
single  happy  combination. 

Herbert  Spencer  says: 

If  you  assume  that  two  European  parents  may  produce  a  negro  child,  or  that 
from  woolly-haired  prognathous  Papuans  may  come  a  fair,  straight-haired  infant 
of  Caucasian  type,  you  may  assume  that  the  advent  of  the  great  man  can  occur 
anywhere  and  under  any  circumstances.  If»  disregarding  these  accumulated 
results  of  experience  which  current  proverbs  and  the  generalizations  of  psycholo- 
gists alike  express,  you  suppose  that  a  Newton  might  be  bom  in  a  Hottentot 
family;  that  a  Milton  might  spring  up  among  the  Andamanese;  that  a  Howard  or  a 
Clarkson  might  have  Fiji  parents:  then  you  may  proceed  with  facility  to  explain 
social  progress  as  caused  by  the  actions  of  the  great  man.  But  if  all  biological 
science,  enforcing  all  popular  belief,  convinces  you  that  by  no  possibility  will  an 
Aristotle  come  from  a  father  and  mother  with  facial  angles  of  fifty  degrees;  and 
that  out  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  whose  chorus  in  preparation  for  a  feast  of  human 
flesh  is  a  kind  of  rhythmical  roaring,  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  a 
Beethoven  arising:  then  you  must  admit  that  the  genesis  of  the  great  man  depends 
on  the  long  series  of  complex  influences  which  has  produced  the  race  in  which  he 
appears,  and  the  social  state  into  which  that  race  has  slowly  g^own. 

And  it  is  to  this  social  state,  to  this  squalid  village,  that  the 
great  thinker  of  the  human  race,  after  association,  as  we  are  told, 
with  courts  and  wits  and  scholars  and  princes,  returned  in  middle 
life.  He  left  intellectual  London,  which  was  then  the  center  of 
mental  activity,  and  the  seat  of  whatever  learning  and  refinement 
were  to  be  found  in  England,  not  to  seek  the  peace  of  rural  land- 
scapes and  breathe  the  sweet  perfumes  of  gardens  and  hedge-rows, 
but  to  sit  down  contentedly  in  the  midst  of  pig-sties,  and  to  inhale 
the  malarial  odors  from  reeking  streets  and  stinking  ditches.  To 
show  that  this  is  no  exaggeration,  let  me  state  a  few  facts. 

Henry  Smith,  of  Stratford,  in  1605,  is  notified  to  "plucke  downe 
his  pigges  cote,  which  is  built  nere  the  chappie  wall,  and  the  house 
of  office  there."  And  John  Sadler,  miller,  is  fined  for  bringing  feed 
and  feeding  his  hogs  in  "chappie  lane.**  In  1613  John  Rogers,  the 
vicar,  erected  a  pig-sty  immediately  opposite  the  back  court  of 
Shakspere's  residence.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Shakspere's  death.  Chapel  Ditch,  which  lay  next  to  the  Ne^v  Place 
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Garden^  **  was  a  receptacle  for  all  manner  of  filth  that  any  person 
chose  to  put  there."*  It  was  four  or  five  feet  wide  and  filled  for 
a  foot  deep  with  flowing  filth.  More  than  one  hundred  years 
after  Shakspere*s  death,  to-wit,  in  1734,  the  Court  Leet  of  Strat- 
ford presented  Joseph  Sawbridge,  in  Henley  Street,  "  for  not  car- 
ring  in  his  muck  before  his  door." " 

The  houses  were  thatched  with  reeds.' 

The  Greets  were  narrow,  irregular  and  without  sidewalks;  full 
of  refuse,  and  lively  with  pigs,  poultry  and  ravenous  birds.* 

The  highways  were  "foule,  long  and  cumbersome."*  Good 
bridges  were  so  rare  that  in  some  cases  they  were  ascribed  to  the 
devil.  There  was  no  mail  service  except  between  London  and  a 
few  principal  points.  The  postage  upon  a  letter  from  Lynn  to 
London  was  26s.  8d.,  equal  in  value  to  about  $30  of  our  money 
to-day.  The  stage  wagons  moved  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 
Places  twelve  miles  apart  were  then  practically  farther  removed 
than  towns  would  now  be  one  hundred  miles  apart.  There  was 
little  or  no  intercourse  among  the  common  people.  Men  lived  and 
died  where  they  were  born. 

There  were  no  carriages.  The  Queen  imported  a  Dutch  coach 
in  1564,  the  sight  of  which  "put  both  man  and  horse  in  amaze- 
ment," remarks  Taylor,  the  water  poet.  "  Some  said  it  was  a  great 
crab-shell,  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one 
of  the  pagan  temples,  in  which  the  cannibals  adored  the  devil." 
There  were  few  chimneys;  dining-room  and  kitchen  were  all  one; 
**each  one  made  his  fire  against  the  reredrosse  in  the  hall  where  he 
dined  and  dressed  his  meat,"  says  Harrison.  The  beds  were  of 
straw,  with  wooden  bolsters  (like  the  Chinese);  the  people  ate  out 
of  wooden  platters  with  wooden  spoons.  The  churches  were  with- 
out pews  and  full  of  fleas.* 

VIL     The  English  People  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  people  were  fierce,  jovial,  rude,  hearty,  brutal  and  pugna- 
cious. They  were  great  eaters  of  beef  and  drinkers  of  beer.  We 
find  them  accurately  described  in  the  plays: 

'  Outlines  Life  o/Shak.y  p.  429.  *  Goadby's  Engiand  of  Shak,^  p.  16.  *  Ibid. 

» Ibid.,  p.  305.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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The  men  do  sympathise  with  the  mastiffs,  in  robustious  and  rough  coming-on, 
leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives;  and  then  give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and 
iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like  devils.^ 

They  lived  out  of  doors;  they  had  few  books,  and,  of  course,  no 
newspapers.  Their  favorite  amusements  were  bear-baitingfs,  bull- 
baitings,  cock-fights,  dog-fights,  foot-ball  and  "  rough-and-tumble 
fighting."*  The  cock,  having  crowed  when  Peter  denied  his  Mas- 
ter, was  regarded  as  the  devil's  bird,  and  many  clergymen  enjoined 
cock- throwing,  or  throwing  of  sticks  at  cocks,  as  a  piou^xercise 
and  agreeable  to  God. 

There  were  few  vegetables  upon  the  tables,  and  these  were  largely 
imported  from  Holland.  The  leaves  of  the  turnip  were  used  as  a 
salad.  Vegetables  were  regarded  as  medicines.  No  forks  were  used 
until  i6i  I,  when  the  custom  was  imported  from  Italy.  Tea  came  into 
England  in  1610,  and  coffee  in  1652.  Beer  or  wine  was  used  with 
all  meals.     Men  and  women  went  to  the  taverns  and  drank  together. 

The  speech  of  the  country  people  was  a  barbarous  jargon:  we 
have  some  specimens  of  it  in  the  plays. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  from  L^ar: 

Stewart,     Let  go  his  own. 

Edgar,     Chill  not  go,  zir, 

Without  vurther  'casion.     .     .     . 

Let  poor  volke  passe:  and  chud  ha'  bin  zwaggerd  out  of  my  life,  'twould  not 
ha*  bin  zo  long  as  'tis,  by  a  vortnight.  .  .  .  Keepe  out  of  che  vor'ye  or  ice  try 
whither  your  Costard  or  my  Ballow  be  the  harder;  chill  be  plaine  with  you. ' 

VIII.     A  Country  School  in  Shakspere's  Time. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  says,  speaking  of  Shakspere's  education  in 
"the  horn-book  and  the  A,  B,  C ": 

There  were  few  persons  at  that  time  at  Stratford-on-Avon  capable  of  initiating 
him  even  into  these  preparatory  accomplishments.^ 

What  manner  of  school  was  it  in  which  he  received  all  the  edu- 
cation ever  imparted  to  him  ? 

The  following  is  Roger  Ascham's  description  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters  in  his  day,  as  quoted  by  Appleton  Morgan,  in  a 
newspaper  article: 

It  is  pitie  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among  verie  wise 
men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunnynge  man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunnynge  man  for 

»  Henry  K,  iii,  7.  *  Act  iv,  scene  6. 

«  Goadby's  England^  p.  69.  *  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Outline*  Life  o/Skak.,  p.  24. 
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their  children.'  .  .  .  The  master  mostly  being  as  ignorant  as  the  child,  what  to 
say  properly  and  fitly  to  the  matter.*  They  for  the  most  part  so  behave  themselves 
that  their  very  name  is  hateful  to  the  scholar,  who  trembleth  at  their  coming-in, 
rejoiceth  at  their  absence,  and  looketh  him  returned  in  the  face  as  his  deadly 
enemy. 

Mr.  Morgan  continues: 

To  the  charges  of  undue  severity,  says  Drake,  "we  must  add  the  accusation 
of  immorality  and  buffoonery.  They  were  put  on  the  stage  along  with  the  zany 
and  pantaloon,  to  be  laughed  at."' 

As  to  school  books,  or  other  implements  of  instruction,  except  the  following, 
viz.  (to  cite  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  prized  and  employed):  First,  the 
birch  rod;  second,  the  church  catechism;  third,  the  horn-book  or  criss-cross  row. 
Drake  says,^  the  thirty-ninth  injunction  of  Elizabeth  enacted  that  every  grammar 
school  '* shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  King  Henry  the  VIII.,  of  noble 
memory,  and  continued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  VI.,  and  none  other."  This 
was  the  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,  and  its  study  appears  to  have  constituted  the 
difference  between  a  ** school"  and  a  "grammar  school."  Drake  adds,  "There 
was,  however,  another  book  which  we  may  almost  confidently  affirm  young 
Shakspere  to  have  studied  under  the  tuition  of  the  master  of  the  free  grammar 
school  at  Stratford,  the  production  of  one  Ockland,  a  panegyric  on  the  characters 
and  government  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  which  was  enjoined 
by  authority  to  be  read  in  every  grammar  school."  Another  text-book  which  may 
have  been  extant  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Ascham  as  follows:  "  I  have  formerly 
spen  Mr.  Horman's  book,  who  was  a  master  of  Eton  school.  The  book  itself  could 
be  of  no  great  use,  for,  as  I  remember,  it  was  only  a  collection  of  single  sentences 
without  order  or  method,  put  into  Latin."  But  the  rod  was  for  long  years  the 
principal  instructor.  Peter  Mason,  a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Udal,  master  of  Eton, 
says  he  used  to  receive  fifty-three  lashes  in  the  course  of  one  Latin  exercise.  At 
that  temple  of  learning,  and  from  Dr.  Busby's  time  downward,  the  authorities 
agree  in  giving  it  the  foremost  place  in  English  curriculums. 

In  The  CompUat  Gentleman^  edition  of  1634,  the  author  says  a  country 
school  teacher  "by  no  entreaty  would  teach  any  scholar  further  than  his 
(the  scholar's)  father  had  learned  before  him;  as,  if  he  had  but  only  learned 
to  read  English,  the  son,  though  he  went  with  him  seven  years,  should  go 
no  further.  His  reason  was  that  they  would  otherwise  prove  saucy  rogues  and 
control  their  fathers.  Yet  these  are  they  that  have  our  hopeful  gentry  under 
their  charge." 

Nay,  in  1771,  when  Shakspere  had  been  dead  a  century  and  a  half,  things 
were  about  as  he  left  them.  John  Britton,  who  attended  the  provincial 
grammar  school  of  Kingston,  St.  Nicholas  parish,  in  Wilts,  about  1771-80,  says 
that  he  was  taught  the  "criss-cross  row,"  imparted  by  the  learned  pedagogue 
as  follows: 

Teacher — "Commether  Billy  Chubb,  an'  breng  the  horren  book.  Ge  ma  the 
vester  in  the  wendow,  you  Pat  Came.  What!  be  a  sleepid?  I'll  wake  ye!  Now, 
Billy,  there's  a  good  bway;  ston  still  there,  an'  mind  what  I  da  za  ta  ye,  an'  whan 
I  da  point  na!  Criss-cross  girta  little  A,  B,  C.  That's  right,  Billy;  you'll  zoon 
larn  criss-cross  row;  you'll  zoon  averg  it,  Bobby  Jiffry!  You'll  zoon  be  a  scoll- 
ard  !    A's  a  purty  chubby  bwoy.  Lord  love  en! " 


>  Works^  Bennett*s  edition,  p.  ax  a.  *  Shak,  and  Hi*  Times^  vol.  i,  p.  97. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  la.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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IX.     English  not  Taught  in  the  Schools  of  That  Day. 

And  it  is  very  doubtful,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  English  was 
taught  at  all  in  that  Stratford  school.  It  certainly  was  not  in 
most  of  the  grammar  schools  of  England  at  that  time.  Even  White 
is  forced  to  admit  this.     He  says: 

For  book  instruction  there  was  the  free  grammar  school  of  Stratford,  well 
endowed  by  Thomas  Jolyffe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  where,  unless  it  differed 
from  all  others  of  its  kind,  he  could  have  learned  Latin  and  some  Greek.  Some 
English,  too;  but  not  much^  for  English  was  held  in  scorn  by  the  scholars  of  those 
dayst  and  long  after} 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  in  such  a  town,  among  such  a 
people,  and  with  such  a  school,  Shakspere  could  have  learned  but 
little,  and  that  little  of  the  rudest  kind.  And  to  this  conclusion 
even  so  stout  a  Shaksperean  as  Richard  Grant  White  is  driven. 
He  says,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  magazine: 

Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  Warwickshire  peasant,  or  very  inferior  yeoman, 
by  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  so  igno- 
rant that  they  signed  with  a  mark  instead  of  writing  their  names.  Few  of  their 
friends  could  write  theirs.  Shakespeare  probably  had  a  little  instruction  in  Latin 
in  the  Stratford  grammar  school.  When,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  fled  from 
Stratford  to  London,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  never  seen  half  a  dozen  books  other 
than  his  horn-book,  his  Latin  accidence  and  a  Bible.  Probably  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  others  in  all  Stratford.  The  notion  that  he  was  once  an  attorney's  clerk  is 
blown  to  pieces. 

Where,  then,  did  he  acquire  the  vast  learning  demonstrated  by 
the  plays? 

X.     Shakspere's  Youthful  Habits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man. 
While  little  Francis  Bacon's  youthful  associates  were  enjoying  their 
game  of  ball,  the  future  philosopher  was  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel 
experimenting  in  echoes.  Pope  "lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  num- 
bers came.**  At  nine  years  of  age  Charles  Dickens  (a  sort  of  lesser 
Shakespeare)  knew  all  about  Falstaffy  and  the  robbery  at  Gad's 
Hill,  and  had  established  the  hope  in  his  heart  that  he  might  some 
day  own  the  handsome  house  in  that  place  in  which  he  afterward 
resided.  It  was  his  habit  to  creep  away  to  a  garret  in  his  father  s 
house,  and  there,  enraptured,  pore  over  the  pages  of  Roderick  Random^ 
Peregrine  Pickle,^  Humphrey  Clinker ^  Tom  /oneSy  The  Arabian  Nights^ 

'  Li/ie  and  Genius  o/ Shak.^  P«  30- 
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The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  Dr.  Glennie  tells  us  of 
Byron,  that  in  his  boyhood  "  his  reading  in  history  and  poetry  was 
far  beyond  the  usual  standard  of  his  age.  ...  He  was  a  great 
reader  and  admirer  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  read  it  through 
and  through  before  he  was  eight  years  old."  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  Robert  Burns  had  read  The  Spectator,  Pope's  works,  some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Allan 
Ramsay's  works,  and  a  number  of  religious  books,  and  ''had 
studied  the  English  grammar  and  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
French." 

Genius  is  a  powerful  predisposition,  so  strong  that  it  overrules 
a  man's  whole  life,  from  boyhood  to  the  grave.  The  greatness  of 
a  mind  is  in  proportion  to  its  receptivity,  its  capacity  to  assimilate 
a  vast  mass  of  food;  it  is  an  intellectual  stomach  that  eliminates 
not  muscle  but  thought.  Its  power  holds  a  due  relation  to  its 
greed  —  it  is  an  eternal  and  insatiable  hunger.  In  itself  it  is  but 
an  instrument.     It  can  work  only  upon  external  material. 

The  writer  of  the  plays  recognizes  this  truth.  He  says,  speaking 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey: 

From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one, 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken  and  persuading.* 

The  commentators  have  tried  to  alter  the  punctuation  of 
this  sentence.  They  have  asked,  "  How  could  he  be  *  a  scholar 
from  his  cradle'?"  What  the  poet  meant  was  that  the  extraor- 
dinary capacity  to  receive  impressions  and  acquire  knowledge, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  education  of  the  infant,  con- 
tinued with  unabated  force  all  through  the  life  of  the  great  church- 
man. The  retention  of  this  youthful  impressibility  of  the  mind  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  greatness. 

And  again  the  poet  says: 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  j^outh 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes? 

How  did  William  Shakspere,  the  Stratford-on-Avon  boy,  "  begin 
betimes  "  ? 

In  his  fourteenth  year  it  is  supposed  he  left  school;  but 
there  is  really  no  proof  that  he  ever  attended  school  for  an  hour. 

*  Henry  VIII.^  iv,  ».  •  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  iv,  a. 


/ 
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White    expresses    the    opinion    that    ''William   Shakespeare   was 
obliged  to  leave  school  early  and  earn  his  living." 

At  sixteen,  tradition  says,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher. 

Aubrey  says: 

I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbors  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade;  but  when  he  killed  a  calf  he  would  doe  it  in  a 
high  style  and  make  a  speech. 

Rowe,  speaking  for  Betterton,  says,  "  Upon  his  leaving  school 
he  seems  to  have  given  entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his 
father  proposed  to  him,"  that  of  a  dealer  in  wool. 

Neither  the  pursuit  of  butcher  or  wool-dealer  could  have  been 
very  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  a  rude  age  and  a 
"bookless  neighborhood." 

But  perhaps  the  boy  was  of  a  very  studious  nature  and  his 
industry  eked  out  the  poor  materials  available  ?     Let  us  see: 

There  is  a  tradition  of  his  youth  setting  forth  that  in  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Bidford  there  was  a  society —  not  a  literary  society, 
not  a  debating  club  like  that  of  which  Robert  Burns  was  a  member 
—  but  a  brutal  crew  calling  themselves  "The  Bidford  Topers," 
whose  boast  was  that  they  could  drink  more  beer  than  the  "topers  " 
of  any  of  the  adjoining  intellectual  villages.  They  challenged 
Stratford,  and  among  the  gallant  young  men  who  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge was  William  Shakspere.  The  "Bidford  topers"  were  too 
many  for  the  Stratford  *' topers,"  and  the  latter  attempted  to 
walk  home  again,  but  were  so  besotted  that  their  legs  gave  out, 
and  they  spent  the  night  by  the  roadside  under  a  large  crab-tree, 
which  stands  to  this  day  and  is  known  as  "  Shakspere's  crab."  As  the 
imagination  sees  him,  stretched  sodden  and  senseless,  beneath  the 
crab- tree,  we  may  apply  to  him  the  words  of  the  real  Shakespeare: 

O  monstrous  beast !  —  how  like  a  swine  he  lies.' 

The  first  appearance  of  the  father  is  connected  with  a  filth- 
heap.     The  first  recorded  act  of  the  son  is  this  spirituelle  contest. 

The  next  incident  in  the  life  of  Shakspere  occurred  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  old.  This  was  his  marriage  to  a  girl  of  twenty- 
seven,  that  is  to  say,  eight  years  older  than  himself.  Six  months 
after  the  marriage  their  first  child  was  born. 

'  Taming- o/ the  Shrew, 
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But  perhaps,  after  this  inauspicious  match,  he  settled  down  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  ?     Not  at  all. 

The  Reverend  William  Fulman,  an  antiquary,  who  died  in 
1688,  bequeathed  his  manuscript  biographical  memoranda  to 
the  Reverend  Richard  Davies,  rector  of  Sapperton,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  archdeacon  of  Lichfield,  who  died  in  1708.  To  a  note 
of  Fulman's,  which  barely  records  Shakspere's  birth,  death 
and  occupation,  Davies  made  brief  additions,  the  principal  of 
which  is  that  William  Shakspere  was  ''much  given  to  all 
unluckinesse  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  particularly  from 
Sir  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipt  and  sometimes  imprisoned, 
and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  native  county,  to  his  great  ad- 
vancement." 

The  man  who  wrote  this  was  probably  born  within  little  more 
than  twenty-five  years  after  Shakspere's  death.  The  tradition 
comes  to  us  also  from  other  sources. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  Rowe,  on  the  authority  of  Betterton, 
who  went  down  to  Stratford  to  collect  materials  for  a  life  of 
Shakspere.     Rowe  says: 

He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  coni- 
pany,  and  amongst  them  some,  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing, 
engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecote,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman, 
as  he  thought,  somewhat  too  severely,  and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill- 
usage  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And  although  this,  probably  the  first 
essay  of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter  that 
it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time  and  shelter 
himself  in  London. 

A  pretended  specimen  of  the  ballad  has  come  down  to  us,  a 
rude  and  vulgar  thing: 

A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crow,  at  London  an  asse. 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it. 

He  thinks  himself  great. 

Yet  an  ass  is  his  state; 
We  allow  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

And  touching  this  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Richard  Grant  White, 
after  visiting  Stratford  and  Charlecote,  speaks  as  follows: 
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This  was  a  truly  kindly  nature,  we  may  almost  say  a  noble  soul.  I  am  with 
Sir  Thomas  in  this  matter,  and  if  Shakespeare  suffered  any  discipline  at  his  hands,. 
I  believe  that  he  deserved  it.* 

XI.    Shakspere  Goes  to  London. 

He  proceeded  to  London  "somewhere  about  1586  or  1587,"  say 
his  biographers.  His  twin  children,  Hamnet  and  Judith,  had  been 
born  in  February,  1585. 

We  can  readily  conceive  his  condition.  His  father  was  banic- 
rupt;  his  own  family  rapidly  increasing  —  his  wife  had  just  beea 
delivered  of  twins;  his  home  was  dirty,  bookless  and  miserable; 
his  companions  degraded;  his  pursuits  low;  he  had  been  whipped 
and  imprisoned,  and  he  fled,  probably  penniless,  to  the  great  city. 
As  his  admirer,  Richard  Grant  White,  says,  "  we  may  be  sure  he  had 
never  seen  half  a  dozen  books  other  than  his  horn-book,  his  Latin 
y  accidence,  and  a  Bible."  There  is  indeed  no  certainty  that  he  had 
ever  seen  even  the  last  work,  for  neither  father  nor  mother  could 
read  or  write,  and  had  no  use  for,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  i)OS' 
sessed,  a  Bible. 

Says  Halliwell-Phillipps : 

Removed  prematurely  from  school;  residing  with  illiterate  relatives  in  a  book- 
less neighborhood;  thrown  into  the  midst  of  occupations  adverse  to  scholastic  prog- 
ress, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  when  he  left  Stratford  he  was  not  all  but  destitute' 
of  polished  accomplishments} 

To  London  fled  all  the  adventurers,  vagabonds  and  paupers  of 
the  realm.  They  gathered  around  the  play-houses.  These  were 
rude  structures,  open  to  the  heavens  —  sometimes  the  roofless  yard 
of  a  tavern  served  as  the  theater,  and  a  rough  scaffold  as  the  stage. 
Here  the  ruffians,  the  thieves,  the  vagabonds,  the  apprentices,  the 
pimps  and  the  prostitutes  assembled  —  a  stormy,  dirty,  quarrelsome 
multitude.  Here  William  Shakspere  came.  He  was,  we  will  con- 
cede, bright,  keen  and  active,  intent  on  getting  ahead  in  the  worlds 
fond  of  money,  but  poor  as  poverty  and  ignorant  as  barbarism. 
What  could  he  do? 

XII.     He  Becomes  a  Horse-holder. 

He  took  to  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself,  holding  horses 

at  the  door  of  the  play-house  for  the  young  gentlemen  who  came  to 

•    witness  the  performance.     And  this,  tradition  assures  us,  he  did. 

'^England  Without  and  Within^  p.  514.  '  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Outlines  Life  o/Shak.y  p.  63. 
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He  proved  trustworthy,  and  the  youthful  aristocrats  would  call,  we 
are  told,  for  Will  Shakspere  to  hold  their  horses.  Then  his  busi- 
ness faculty  came  into  play,  and  he  organized  a  band  of  assistants, 
who  were  known  then,  and  long  afterward,  as  "  Shakspere*s  boys." 
Gradually  he  worked  his  way  among  the  actors. 

XIII.     He  Becomes  a  Call-boy,  and  then  an  Actor. 

Betterton  heard  that  "  he  was  received  into  the  company  at  first 
in  a  very  mean  rank;"  and  the  octogenarian  parish  clerk  of  Strat- 
ford told  Dowdall,  in  1693,  that  he  "was  received  into  the  play- 
house as  a  serviture  " —  that  is,  as  a  servant,  a  supernumerary,  or 
"  supe."  Tradition  says  he  was  the  prompter's  call-boy,  his  duty 
being  to  call  the  actors  when  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  upon  the 
stage.  In  time  he  rose  a  step  higher:  he  became  an  actor.  He 
never  was  a  great  actor,  but  performed,  we  are  told,  insignificant 
parts.  "  He  seems,"  says  White,  "  never  to  have  risen  high  in  this 
profession.  The  Ghost  in  Hamlet^  and  old  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It^ 
were  the  utmost  of  his  achievements  in  this  direction." 

It  must  have  taken  him  some  time,  say  a  year  or  two  at  the  very 
least,  to  work  up  from  being  a  vagabond  horse-holder  to  the  career 
of  a  regular  actor.  We  will  see,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  chro- 
nology of  the  plays,  that  they  began  to  appear  almost  as  soon  as  he 
reached  London,  if  not  before,  although  Shakspere's  name  was  not 
connected  with  them  for  some  years  thereafter.  And  the  earliest 
plays,  as  w£  shall  see,  were  the  most  scholarly,  breathing  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  academy. 

XIV.     No  Tradition  Refers  to  Him  as  a  Student  or  Scholar. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  his  new  surroundings  in  London 
akin  to  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Danish  studies;     , 
there   was   nothing   akin    to    medical,    musical   and   philosophical  W 
researches. 

And  assuredly  his  life  in  Stratford,  reckless,  improvident,  dissi- 
pated, degraded,  does  not  represent  the  studious  youth  who,  in 
some  garret,  would  pore  over  the  great  masters,  and  fill  his  mind; 
with  information,  and  his  soul  with  high  aspirations.  There  is  not 
a  single  tradition  which  points  to  any  such  element  in  his  character. 

Aubrey  asserts  that,  from  the  time  of  leaving  school  until  his 
departure  for  Warwickshire,  Shakspere  was  a  schoolmaster.      We 
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have  seen  that  it  did  not  require  a  very  extensive  stock  of  learning 
to  constitute  a  schoolmaster  in  that  age;  but  even  this,  the  only 
tradition  of  his  life  which  points  to  anything  even  akin  to  schoiarly 
accomplishments,  must  be  abandoned. 
Lord  Campbell  says: 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  pedagogical  theory  is  not  only  quite  unsupported 
by  evidence,  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  established  facts.  From  the  registration 
of  the  baptism  of  Shakespeare's  children,  and  other  well  authenticated  circum- 
stances, we  know  that  he  continued  to  dwell  in  Stratford,  or  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, till  he  became  a  citizen  of  London:  there  was  no  other  school  in  Stratford 
except  the  endowed  grammar  school,  where  he  had  been  a  pupil;  of  this  he  cer- 
tainly never  was  master,  for  the  unbroken  succession  of  masters  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  of  record;  .  .  .  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
there  having  been  any  usher  employed  in  this  school.* 

Only  a  miracle  of  studiousness  could  have  acquired,  in  a  few 
years,  upon  a  basis  of  total  ignorance  and  bad  habits,  the  culture 
and  refinement  manifested  in  the  earliest  plays;  and  but  a  few 
years  elapsed  between  the  time  when  he  fled  scourged  from  Strat- 
ford and  the  time  when  the  plays  began  to  appear,  in  his  name,  in 
London.  Put  plays,  now  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
same  hand  that  wrote  the  Shakespeare  plays,  were  on  the  boards 
before  he  left  Stratford.  The  twins,  Judith  and  Hamnet,  were  born 
in  February,  1585,  Shakspere  being  then  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  we  will  see  hereafter  that  Hamlet  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  1585  or  1587.  If  he  had  shown,  anywhere  in  his  career,  such 
a  trait  of  immense  industry  and  scholarly  research,  some  tradition 
would  have  reached  us  concerning  it.  We  have  traditions  that  he 
was  the  father  of  another  man's  supposed  son  (Sir  William  Dave- 
nant) ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  licentious  amour  in  which  he  outwitted 
Burbage;  and  we  hear  of  w^/-combats  in  a  tavern;  but  not  one 
word  comes  down  to  us  of  books,  or  study,  or  industry,  or  art. 


XV.    The  "Venus  and  Adonis. 


i> 


**  The  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  he  tells  us,  was  "  the  Venus  and 
Adonis^'*  published  in  1593;  and  many  think  that  this  means  that  he 
wrote  it  before  any  of  the  plays,  and  even  before  he  left  Stratford. 

Richard  Grant  White  says: 

In  any  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  poem  [  Venus  and  Adonis]  was  written 
some  years  before  it  was  printed;  and  it  may  have  been  brought  by  the  young  poet 

>  Shakespear^s  Legal  Acquirements^  p.  19. 
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from  Stratford  in  manuscript,  and  read  by  a  select  circle,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  before  it  was  published. 

But  here  is  a  difficulty  that  presents  itself:  the  people  of  War- 
wickshire did  not  speak  the  English  of  the  London  court,  but  a 
patois  almost  as  different  from  it  as  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  Burns  is 
to-day  different  from  the  English  of  Westminster. 

To  g^ve  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  language  used  by 
Shakspere  during  his  youth,  and  by  all  the  uneducated  people  of 
his  county,  I  select,  at  random,  a  few  words  from  the  Warwick- 
shire dialect: 

Tageous,  troublesome;  Fameled,  starving; 

Kiver,  a  butter  tub;  Brevet,  to  snuff,  to  sniff; 

Grinsard,  the  turf;  Unked,  solitary; 

Slammocks,  untidy;  Roomthy,  spacious; 

He's  teddin,  he's  shaking  up  hay;  Mulled,  sleepy; 

He  do  fash  hisself,  he  troubles  himself;  Glir,  to  slide; 

Cob,  thick;  Work,  a  row,  a  quarrel; 

Gidding,  thoughtless;  Whittaw,  a  saddler; 

jackbonnial,  a  tadpole;  Still,  respectable; 

Cade,  tame;  Her's  childing,  she  is  with  child; 

A'  done  worritin  me,  stop  teasing  me;  A'  form,  properly; 

Let's  gaig  no',  let's  take  a  swing;  Yawrups,  stupid; 

Franzy,  passionate;  etc. 

Let  any  one  read  the  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  he  will  find  it 
written  in  the  purest  and  most  cultured  English  of  the  age,  without 
a  word  in  it  of  this  Warwickshire /tfA?w. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  says: 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  an  epic  so  highly  finished,  and  so  completely 
devoid  of  patois^  could  have  been  produced  under  the  circumstances  of  his  then 
domestic  surroundings.* 

In  fact,  if  we  except  the  doggerel  libel  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  with 
its  "  volke  *'  (and  the  authenticity  of  even  this  is  denied  by  the  com- 
mentators), Shakspere  never  wrote  a  line  impregnated  with  the 
dialect  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood. All  attempts  to  show  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Warwick- 
shire in  his  writings  have  failed.  A  few  words  have  been  found  that 
were  used  in  Warwickshire,  but  investigation  has  shown  that  they 
were  also  used  in  the  dialects  of  other  portions  of  England. 

White  says: 

As  long  as  two  hundred  years  after  that  time  the  county  of  each  member  of 
Parliament  was  betrayed  by  his  tongue;    but    then   the  speech  of  the  cultivated 

^Outlines  Life  o/Shak,^  p.  71. 
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people  of  Middlesex  and  vicinity  had  become  for  all  England  the  undisputed  stand* 
ard.  Northumberland,  or  Cornwall,  or  Lancashire,  might  have  produced  Shake- 
speare's mind;  but  had  he  lived  in  any  one  of  these  counties,  or  in  another,  like 
them  remote  in  speech  as  in  locality  from  London,  and  written  for  his  rural  neigh- 
bors instead  of  the  audiences  of  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe,  the  music  of  his 
poetry  would  have  been  lost  in  sounds  uncouth  and  barbarous  to  the  general  ear, 
and  the  edge  of  his  fine  utterance  would  have  been  turned  upon  the  stony  rough- 
ness of  his  rustic  phraseology.* 

White  seems  to  forget  that  the  jargon  of  Warwickshire  was 
well  nigh  as  uncouth  and  barbarous  as  that  of  Northumberland 
or  Cornwall. 

Appleton  Morgan  says: 

Now,  even  if,  in  Stratford,  the  lad  had  mastered  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
extant,  this  poem,  dedicated  to  Southampton,  coming  from  his  pen,  is  a  mystery,  if 
not  a  miracle.  The  genius  of  Robert  Bums  found  its  expression  in  the  idiom  of 
his  father  and  his  mother,  in  the  dialect  he  heard  around  him,  and  into  which  he 
was  bom.  When  h€  came  to  London  and  tried  to  warble  in  urban  English,  his 
genius  dwindled  into  formal  commonplace.  But  William  Shakespeare,  a  peasant, 
bom  in  the  heart  of  Warwickshire,  without  schooling  or  practice,  pours  forth  the 
purest  and  most  sumptuous  of  English,  unmixed  with  the  faintest  trace  of  that 
Warwickshire /^i/^fx  that  his  neighbors  and  coetaneans  spoke — the  language  of  his 
own  fireside.' 

And  Shakespeare  prefaced  the  Venus  and  Adonis  with  a  Latin 
quotation  from  the  Amores  of  Ovid.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  an  earnest 
Shaksperean,  says: 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Amores  of  Ovid,  whence  he  derived  his  earliest 
motto,  could  have  been  one  of  his  school  books.' 

No  man  can  doubt  that  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was  the  work  of  a 
scholar  in  whom  the  intellectual  faculties  vastly  preponderated 
over  the  animal.     Coleridge  notices  — 

The  utter  aloofness  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once 
the  painter  and  the  analyst. 

Says  Dowden: 

The  subjects  of  these  poems  did  not  possess  him  and  compel  him  to  render 
them  into  art.  The  poet  sat  himself  down  before  each  to  accomplish  an  exhaustive 
study  of  it. 

Hazlitt  says: 

These  poems  appear  to  us  like  a  couple  of  ice  houses.  They  are. about  as  hard, 
as  glittering  and  as  cold. 

,  /     It  is  not  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  bring  these  beautiful 
'^poems,  written  in  such  perfect  English,  so  cold,  so  passionless,  so 

'  Li/t  and  Genius  o/Shak.y  p.  aoa.  *  The  Shakespeare  Mytk^  p.  41. 

■  Outlines  Life  0/  Skak.y  p.  63. 
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cultured,  so  philosophical,  so  scholastic,  into  connection  with  the 
first  inventions  of  the  boy  we  have  seen  lying  out  drunk  in  the 
fields,  poaching,  rioting,  whipped,  imprisoned,  and  writing  vulgar 
doggerel,  below  the  standard  of  the  most  ordinary  intellect.  Com- 
pare for  one  instant: 

A  Parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crow,  at  London  an  asse. 
He  thinks  himself  great,  yet  an  ass  is  his  state, 
Condemned  for  his  ears  with  asses  to  mate, 
with — 

Oh,  what  a  sight  it  was  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  ! 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue  ! 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy  ! 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flashed  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky.* 

Can  any  one  believe  that  these  two  passages  were  born  in  the 
same  soul  and  fashioned  in  the  same  mind  ? 

A  rough  but  strong  genius,  coming  even  out  of  barbarian  trains 
ing,  but  thrown  into  daily  contact  with  dramatic  entertainments, 
might  have  begun  to  imitate  the  works  he  was  familiar  with; 
might  gradually  have  drifted  into  play-making.  But  here  we  learn 
that  the  first  heir  of  his  invention  was  an  ambitious  attempt  at  a 
literary  performance  based  on  a  classical  fable,  and  redolent  of  the 
air  of  the  court  and  the  schools.     It  is  incomprehensible. 

Even  Hallam,  years  ago,  was  struck  by  the  incongruity  between 
Shakspere's  life  and  works.     He  says: 

If  we  are  not  yet  come  to  question  his  [Shakespeare's]  unity,  as  we  do  that  of 
*' the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle" — (an  improvement  in  critical  acuteness 
doubtless  reserved  for  a  distant  posterity),  we  as  little  feel  the  power  of  identifying 
the  young  man  who  came  up  from  Stratford,  was  afterwards  an  indifferent  player 
in  a  London  theater,  and  retired  to  his  native  place  in  middle  life,  with  the  author 
of  Macbeth  and  Lear} 

Emerson  says: 

Read  the  antique  documents  extricated,  analyzed  and  compared,  by  the  assidu- 
ous Dyce  and  Collier;  and  now  read  one  of  those  skiey  sentences — aerolites  — 
which  seem  to  have  fallen  out  of  heaven,  .  .  .  and  tell  me  if  they  match. ^ 

.  .  .  The  Egyptian  verdict  of  the  Shakesperean  societies  comes  to  mind,  that 
he  was  a  jovial  actor  and  manager.  I  cannot  marry  this  fact  to  his  verse.  Other 
admirable  men  have  led  lives  in  some  sort  of  keeping  with  their  thought;  but  this 
man  in  wide  contrast.  .  .  .  This  man  of  men,  he  who  gave  the  science  of  mind  a 
Dew  and  larger  subject  than  had  ever  existed,  and  planted  the  standard  of  humanity 

*  Venus  and  Adonis.  *  Introduction  to  Literature  of  Europe.  ■  Rep.  Men^  p.  205. 
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ity  some  furlongs  forward  in  chaos — it  must  ever  go  into  the  world's  history,  that 
the  best  poet  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life,  using  his  genius  for  the  public  amuse* 
ment.* 

Such  a  proposition  cannot  be  accepted  by  any  sane  man. 

Francis  Bacon  seems  to  have  had  these  plays  in  his  mind's  eye 

when  he  said: 

If  the  sow  with  her  snout  should  happen  to  imprint  the  letter  A  upon  the 
ground,  wouldst  thou  therefore  imagine  that  she  could  write  out  a  whole  tragedy  as. 
one  letter?* 

*  Re^esenitUive  Men^  p.  915.  '  InterfreUUicn  0/  Naiurt, 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  REAL  CHARACTER  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 

What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worship  this  dull  fool. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  Plays  must  have  been  written  by  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  wide  and  various  learning. 

We  have  seen  that  William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
could  not  have  acquired  such  learning  in  his  native  village,  and 
that  his  pursuits  and  associates  in  London  were  not  favorable  to 
its  acquisition  there  ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  from  tradition 
or  history,  or  by  the  existence  of  any  books  or  papers,  or  letters, 
that  he  was  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  or  in  anywise  scholarly. 
We  have  further  seen  that  the  families  of  his  father  and  mother  were, 
and  had  been  for  generations,  without  exception,  rude  and  bookless. 

Now  let  us  put  together  all  the  facts  in  our  possession,  and  try 
to  get  at  some  estimate  of  the  true  character  of  the  man  himself. 

He  was  doubtless,  as  tradition  says,  **the  best  of  that  family." 
His  career  shows  that  he  was  adventurous,  and  what  we  call  in 
America  ''  smart."  His  financial  success  demonstrates  this  fact. 
He  had  probably  a  good  deal  of  mother  wit  and  practical  good 
sense.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  able  to  string 
together  barbaric  rhymes,  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  conceding  all  this,  and  a  vast  gulf  still  separates  him  from  the 
colossal  intellect  made  manifest  in  the  Plays. 

I.     Shakspere  was  a  Usurer.! 

The  probabilities  are  that  he  was  a  usurer.    /. 

Richard  Grant  White  (and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  against 
Shakspere  so  earnest  a  Shaksperean — one  who  declares  that 
every  man  who  believes  Bacon  wrote  the  Plays  attributed  to 
Shakspere  should  be  committed  at  once  to  a  mad-house)  —  Rich- 
ard Grant  White  says: 
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The  following  passage,  in  a  tract  called  RatseVs  Ghost,  of  the  Second  Part  of 
his  Mad  Prankes  and  Robberies ,  of  which  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist,  plainly 
refers,  first  to  Burbadge  and  next  to  Shakespeare.  This  book  is  without  date,  but  is 
believed  to  have  been  printed  before  1606.  Gamaliel  Ratsei,  who  speaks,  is  a 
highwayman,  who  has  paid  some  strollers  forty  shillings  for  playing  for  him,  and 
afterwards  robbed  them  of  their  fee  J 

The  passage  is  as  follows: 

And  for  you,  sirrah  (says  he  to  the  chiefest  of  them),  thou  hast  a  good  presence 
upon  a  stage,  methinks  thou  darkenest  thy  merit  by  playing  in  the  country;  get  thee 
to  London,  for  if  one  man  were  dead  they  will  have  much  need  of  such  as  thou  art. 
There  would  be  none,  in  my  opinion,  fitter  than  thyself  to  play  his  parts;  my 
conceit  is  such  of  thee  that  I  durst  venture  all  the  money  in  my  purse  on  thy  head 
to  play  Hamlet  with  him  for  a  wager.  There  thou  shalt  learn  to  be  frugal  (for  play- 
ers were  never  so  thrifty  as  they  are  now  about  London),  and  to  feed  upon  all  men; 
to  let  none  feed  upon  thee;  to  make  thy  hand  a  stranger  to  thy  pocket;  thy  heart  slow 
to  perform  thy  tongue's  promise;  and  when  thou  feelest  thy  purse  well  lined,  buy 
thee  some  place  of  lordship  in  the  country;  that  growing  weary  of  playing  thy  money 
may  there  bring  thee  to  dignity  and  reputation;  then  thou  needest  care  for  no  man ; 
«<7,  not  for  them  that  before  made  thee  proud  tuith  speaking  their  words  on  the  stage. 

Sir,  I  thank  you  (quoth  the  player)  for  this  good  council.  I  promise  you  I  will 
make  use  of  it,  for  I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  some  that  have  gone  to  London  very 
meanly,  and  have  come  in  time  to  be  exceeding  wealthy. 

This  curious  tract  proves  several  things: 

The  Shakspereans  agree  that  Ratsei,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
extract  quoted,  referred  unquestionably  to  Shakspere.  Ratsei,  or 
the  writer  of  the  tract,  doubtless  expressed  the  popular  opinion 
when  he  described  Shakspere  as  a  thrifty,  money-making,  unchari- 
table, cold-hearted  man,  "feeding  upon  all  men,"  to-wit,  by  lend- 
ing money  at  usurious  rates  of  interest,  for  there  is  nothing  else 
to  which  the  words  can  apply.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
he  refers  to  Shakspere.  He  was  an  actor;  he  came  to  London 
"very  meanly;"  he  vfas  not  born  there;  he  "lined  his  purse;"  he 
had  "grown  exceeding  wealthy; "  he  "  bought  a  place  of  lordship  in 
the  country,"  where  he  lived  "in  dignity  and  reputation."  And 
doubtless  Ratsei  spoke  but  the  popular  report  when  he  said  that 
some  others  "  made  him  proud  with  speaking  their  words  on  the 
stage." 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  anything  that  confirms  Ratsei*s  estimate 
of  Shakspere's  character.     Richard  Grant  White  says: 

The  fact  is  somewhat  striking  in  the  life  of  a  fi^eat  poet  that  the  only  letter 
directly  addressed  to  Shakespeare,  which  is  known  to  exist,  is  one  which  asks  for 
a  loan  of  ;f  30.' 

"^  Life  and  Genius  c/ Shakespeare,  p.  i''^.  *Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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There  is  another  letter  extant  from  Master  Abraham  Sturley^ 
^595>  ^^  ^  friend  in  London,  in  reference  to  Shakspere  lending^ 
**some  monei  on  some  od yarde  lander  other  att  Shottri  or  neare 
about  us."  And  there  is  still  another  letter,  dated  November  4, 
1598,  from  Abraham  Sturley  to  Richard  Quiney,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  our  "countriman  Mr.  Wm.  Shak.  -^oxAA  procure  us  moneiy 
wc.  I  will  like  of."  And  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  all  the  letters 
extant  addressed  to,  or  referring  to,  Shakspere. 

In  1598  he  loaned  Richard  Quiney,  of  Stratford,  ;;^3o  upon 
proper  security.' 

In  1600  he  brought  action  against  John  Clayton,  in  London^  for 
jQTj  and  got  judgment  in  his  favor. 

He  also  sued  Philip  Rogers,  at  Stratford,  for  two  shillings 
loaned. 

In  August,  1608,  he  prosecuted  John  Addenbroke  to  recover  a 
debt  of  jQ6^  and  then  sued  his  surety,  Horneby. 

His  lawyer,  Thomas  Greene,  lived  in  his  house.* 

Halliwell-Phillips  says: 

The  precepts,  as  appears  from  memoranda  in  the  originals »  were  issued  by 
the  poet's  solicitor,  Thomas  Greene,  who  was  then  residing,  under  s0me  unJknown 
conditions,  at  New  Place.' 

We,  of  course,  only  hear  of  those  transactions  in  which  the 
debtor  did  not  pay,  and  the  loans  became  matters  of  court  record. 
We  hear  nothing  of  the  more  numerous  instances  where  the  money 
was  repaid  without  suit.  But  even  these  scraps  of  fact  show  that 
he  carried  on  the  business  of  money-lending  both  in  London  and  at 
Stratford,  He  kept  an  attorney  in  his  house,  probably  for  the  better 
facility  of  collecting  the  money  due  him. 

No  wonder  Richard  Grant  White  said,  when  such  facts  as  these 
came  to  light,  voicing  the  disappointment  of  his  heart: 

These  stories  grate  upon  our  feelings.  .  .  .  The  pursuit  of  an  impoverished! 
man,  for  the  sake  of  imprisoning  him  and  depriving  him,  both  of  the  power  of  pay- 
ing his  debt  and  supporting  himself  and  his  family,  is  an  incident  in  Shakespeare's; 
life  which  it  requires  the  utmost  allowance  and  consideration  for  the  practice  of  the 
time  and  country  to  enable  us  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  —  satisfaction  is- 
impossible.  The  biographer  of  Shakespeare  must  record  these  facts,  because  the 
literary  antiquaries  have  unearthed  and  brought  them  forward  as  new  particulars 
of  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  We  hunger,  and  we  receive  these  husks;  we  open  our 
mouths  for  food,  and  we  break  our  teeth  against  these  stones."* 

1  Halllwell-PhillippG,  Outline*  Life  o/Shak.,  p.  105.  >  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

'  IMd.,  p.  149.  ^  Lift  and  Genius  0/ Shak.,  p.  146. 
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,  Is  it  possible  that  the  man  who  described  usurers  as  ^'  bawds 
between  gold  and  want;"  who  drew,  for  all  time,  the  typical  and 
dreadful  character  of  Shylock;  who  wrote:  — 

I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale,  that  plays  and 
tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at  last  devours  them  at  a  mouthful. 
Such  whales  I  have  heard  of  on  land,  who  never  leave  gaping  till  they  have  swal- 
lowed up  a  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all.* — 

could,  as  described  by  White,  have  pursued  the  wretched  to  jail, 
and  by  his  purchase  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford  have  threatened  "  the 
whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all" ? 

II.     He  Carried  on  Brewing  in  New  Place. 

I      Let  us  pass  to  another  fact. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  alleged  author  of  Hamlet  carried  on 

the  business  of  brewing  beer  in  his  residence  at  New  Place. 

^      He  sued  Philip  Rogers  in  1604,  so  the  court  records  tell  us,  for 

several  bushels  of  "  malt "  sold  him  at  various  times,  between  March 

27th  and  the  end  of  May  of  that  year,  amounting  in  all  to  the 

value  of  jQ\  \^s.  lod. 

Malt  is  barley  or  other  grain  steeped  in  water  until  it  germinates,  and  then 
dried  in  a  kiln  to  evolve  the  saccharine  principle.     It  is  used  in  brewing.' 

The  business  of  beer-making  was  not  unusual  among  his  towns- 
men. 

George  Perrye,  besides  his  glover's  trade,  useth  buying  and  selling  of  woll 
[wool]  and  yom  [yarn]  and  making  of  malt. ^ 

Robert  Butler,  besides  his  glover's  occupation,  usethe  makinge  of  malt. ^ 

Rychard  Castell,  Rother  Market,  useth  his  glover's  occupation,  his  toiffe  utUr- 
eth  weeklye  by  bruynge  [brewing]  ij  strikes  of  malte.* 

And  we  read  of  a  Mr.  Persons  who  for  a  "  longe  tyme  used 
makinge  of  mallte  and  bruyinge  [brewing]  to  sell  in  his  howse."* 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  dishonorable  in  this  humble  occu- 
pation; but  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  a  man  who  in  the  Plays  never 
refers  to  tradesmen  without  a  sneer,  or  to  the  common  people 
except  as  "mechanic  slaves"  "that  made   the  air  unwholesome" 
I    throwing  up  "  their  stinking  greasy  caps,"  a  "  common  cry  of  curs," 
\  or  "  the  clusters,"  "  the  mutable,  the  rank-scented  many,"  or  "  the 
\  beastly  plebeians;"  and  whose  sympathies  seem  to  have  been  always 

>  Periclrs,  ii,  x.  »  MS.  dated  1595.  » Ibid. 

« lVebsier*s  Dictionary.  *  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 
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with  the  aristocracy,  should  convert  the  finest  house  in  Stratford,   j  ^ 
built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  into  a  brewery,  and  employ  himself 
peddling  out  malt  to  his  neighbors,  and  suing  them  when  they  did 
not  pay  promptly. 

Think  of  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  Lear  brewing  beer  !  Verily, 
"the  dust  of  Alexander  may  come  to  stop  the  bung-hole  of  a  beer- 
barrel." 

III.    Shakspere's  Hospitality. 

And  taken  in  connection  with  this  sale  of  malt  there  is  another 
curious  fact  that  throws  some  light  upon  the  character  of  the  man 
and  the  household. 

In  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  of  Stratford*  we  find  a  charge, 
in  1614,  for  "on  quart  of  sack  and  on  quart  of  clarett  wine  geven  to 
a  preacher  at  the  New  Place,"  Shakspere's  house.  What  manner 
of  man  must  he  have  been  who  would  require  the  town  to  pay  for  the 
7vine  he  furnished  his  guests  ?  And  we  may  be  sure  the  town  would 
not  have  paid  for  it  unless  first  asked  to  do  so.  And  the  money 
was  accepted  by  Shakspere,  or  it  would  not  stand  charged  in  the 
accounts  of  the  town.  And  this  was  but  two  years  before  Shak- 
spere's death,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  an  immense  income. 
Did  ever  any  rich  man,  with  the  smallest  instincts  of  a  gentleman, 
do  a  deed  like  this  ?  Would  even  the  poorest  of  the  poor  do  it  ? 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  "  going  on  the  county  "  for  help,  —  a 
partial  pauperism. 

IV.     He   Attempts    to   Enter  the  Ranks    of  the  Gentry  by 

False  Representations. 

Some  one  has  said:  "To  be  accounted  a  gentleman  was  the 
chief  desire  of  Shakspere's  life." 

Did  he  pursue  this  ambition,  honorable  enough  in  itself,  in  an 
honorable  manner? 

In  October,  1596,  Shakspere,  the  actor,  applied  to  the  College 
of  Arms  for  a  grant  of  coat-armor  to  his  father,  John  Shakspere. 
At  this  time  Shakspere  was  beginning  to  make  money.  He 
bought  New  Place,  Stratford,  in  1597.  His  profession  as  a  "vassal 
actor"   prevented   any   hope    of   having  a  grant   of   arms   made 

>  White,  Li/e  and  Genius  0/  Skak.^  p.  176. 
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directly  to  himself,  and  so  he  applied  in  the  name  of  his  father^ 
who  not  long  before  had  been  in  prison,  or  hiding  from  the  Sheriff. 
White  would  have  us  believe  that  the  coat-of-arms  was  granted; 
but  the  latest  and  most  complete  authority  on  the  subject,  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  says  it  was  not: 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1599,  a  renewed  attempt  was  made  by  the  poet 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  coat-armor  to  his  father.  It  was  now  proposed  to  impale  the 
arms  of  Shakespeare  with  those  of  Arden,  and  on  each  occasion  ridiculous  staU^ 
ments  were  made  respecting  the  claims  of  the  two  families.  Both  were  really  descendrct 
from  obscure  country  yeomen ^  but  the  heralds  made  out  that  the  predecessors  of 
John  Shakespeare  were  rewarded  by  the  Crown  for  distinguished  services,  and 
that  his  wife's  ancestors  were  entitled  to  armorial  bearings.  Although  the  poet's 
relatives^  at  a  later  date^  assumed  his  right  to  the  coat  suggested  for  his  father  in 
1 596,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  the  proposed  grants  was  ratified  by  the  college, 
and  certainly  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Arden  impalement.' 

The  application  was  made  on  the  ground  that  John  Shak- 
spere's  "  parent  and  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful  and  approved 
service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince,  King  Henry  VII.,  of 
famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  .  .  .  and 
that  the  said  John  had  married  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs 
of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wilmecote." 

Now,  these  statements,  as  Halliwell-Phillipps  says,  were  plainly 
false, 

John  Shakspere's  ancestors  had  not  been  advanced  by  King 
Henry  VII.;  and  they  had  not  received  lands  in  Warwickshire;  and 
his  mother  was  not  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert 
Arden,  of  Wilmecote,  ^^////^»i<z;/.  They  had  been  landless  peasants 
for  generations;  and  John  Shakspere  was  an  illiterate  farm-hand, 
hired  by  Robert  Arden,  a  plain  farmer,  as  illiterate  as  himself,  to 
work  by  the  month  or  year. 

And  William  Shakspere,  who  made  this  application,  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  all  these  representations  were  falsehoods.  He  was 
trying  to  crawl  up  the  battlements  of  respectability  on  a  ladder  of 
lies — plain,  palpable,  notorious,  ridiculous  lies  —  lies  that  involved 
the  title  to  real  property  and  the  records  of  his  county. 

Would  that  grand  and  noble  soul  who  really  wrote  the  Plays 
seek  to  be  made  a  gentleman  by  such  means  ? 

But  the  falsifications  did  not  end  here. 

*  Outiin^Sy  p.  87. 
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"  The  delay  of  three  years,"  says  Richard  Grant  White,  "  in 
^antin^  these  arms,  must  have  been  caused  by  some  opposition  to 
the  grant;  the  motto  given  with  them,  Non  sans  droict  (not  with- 
out right),  itself  seems  to  assert  a  claim  against  a  denial." 

Doubtless  the  Lucys,  and  other  respectable  families  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, protested  against  the  play-actor  forcing  himself  into  their 
ranks  by  false  pretenses. 

If  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  such  matters  will  turn  to  the  two 
drafts  of  the  application  for  the  coat-of-arms,  that  of  1596,  on  page 
573  of  Halliwell-Phillipps*  OutlineSy  and  that  of  1599,  on  page  589 
of  the  same  work,  and  examine  the  interlineations  that  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  are  indicated  by  italics,  he  will  see 
how  the  applicant  was  driven  from  falsehood  to  falsehood,  to  meet 
the  objections  made  against  his  claim  of  gentility.  In  the  first 
application  it  was  stated  that  it  was  John  Shakspere's  ''parents 
and  late  antecessors  "  who  rendered  valiant  service  to  King  Henry 
VII.  and  were  rewarded  by  him.  This  was  not  deemed  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  so  it  was  interlined  that  the  said  John  had  ''  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wilme- 
-cote,  in  the  said  county,  gent.'*  But  in  the  proposed  grant  of  1599 
it  is  stated  that  it  was  John  Shakspere's ^r/ra/-grandfather  who  ren- 
dered these  invaluable  services  to  King  Henry  VII.,  and,  being 
driven  to  particulars,  we  are  now  told  that  this  grandfather  was 
"  advanced  and  rewarded  ivith  landes  and  tenementes  given  to  him  in 
those  partes  of  Warwickshire y  where  they  have  continued  by  some  descents 
in  good  reputacion  and  credit,** 

This  is  wholesale  lying.  There  were  no  such  lands,  and  they 
had  not  descended  by  some  descents  in  the  family. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Finding  his  application  opposed,  the  fertile 
Shakspere  falls  back  on  a  new  falsehood,  and  declares  that  a  coat- 
of-arms  had  already  been  given  his  father  twenty  years  before. 

And  he  also  produced  this,  his  auncient  cote-of-arms,  heretofore  assigned  to  him 
whilst  he  was  her  Majestie's  oflScer  and  baylefe  of  that  town. 

And  White  tells  us  that  upon  the  margin  of  the  draft  of  1596, 
John  Shakspere 

Sheweth  a  patent  thereof  under  Clarence  Cook's  hands  in  paper,  twenty  years 
past.' 

*  Ki/e  and  Gen  tux  of  Shakes^are,  p.  ii8. 
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But  this  patent  can  no  more  be  found  than  the  land  which  Henry  VII. 
granted  to  John  Shahspere^s  great-grandfather  for  his  approved  and 
faithful  services. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  series  of  lies  and  forgeries,  a  tissue  of 
fraud  from  beginning  to  end  ; — and  William  Shakspere  had  no 
more  title  to  his  coat-of-arms  than  he  has  to  the  great  dramas 
which  bear  his  name. 

And  living  in  New  Place,  brewing  beer,  selling  malt  and  suing 
his  neighbors,  the  Shakspere  family  assumed  to  use  this  coat-of- 
arms,  never  granted  to  them,  and  to  set  up  for  ''gentr)-,'*  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  who  knew  the  hoUowness  of  their  pretensions. 

And  the  same  man,  we  are  told,  who  was  so  anxious  for  this 
kind  of  a  promotion   to  the  ranks  of  gentlemen,  wrote  as  follows: 

Fool.     Prithee,  nuncle,  tell  me  whether  a  madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman. 
l^ar.     A  king,  a  king  ! 

Fool.  No,  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to  his  son; for  he's  a  mad  yeo- 
man that  sees  his  son  a  gentleman  before  him.' 

And  that  the  same  man  mocked  at  new-made  gentility,  in  the 
scene  where  the  clown  and  the  old  shepherd  were  suddenly  ele- 
vated to  rank  by  the  king  of  Bohemia: 

Shepherd.  Come,  boy;  I  am  past  more  children,  but  thy  sons  and  daughters 
will  all  be  gentlemen  bom. 

Clown  {to  Autolycus).  You  arc  well  met,  sir;  you  denied  to  fight  with  me  this 
other  day  because  I  was  no  gentleman  bom.     See  you  these  clothes  ?  .  .  . 

Autolycus.     I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bom. 

Clo7tm.     Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four  hours. 

Shepherd.     And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clown.  So  you  have.  But  I  was  a  gentleman  born  before  my  father;  for  the 
king's  son  took  me  by  the  hand  and  called  me  brother:  .  .  .  and  so  we  wept:  and 
these  were  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed.* 

And  that  the  same  man  wrote: 

By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it:  the  age  is 
grown  so  picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier 
that  he  galls  his  kibe.^ 

And  this  is  the  man,  we  are  told,  who  also  wrote: 

Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
Oh,  that  estates,  degrees  and  offices 
Were  not  derived  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honor 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare; 

'  Lear^  iii,  6.  '  IVtniers  Talfy  v,  3.  '  HamUt^  v,  w 
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How  many  be  commanded  that  command; 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor;  and  how  much  honor 
Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times 
To  be  new-vamish'd.* 

Is  there  any  man  who  loves  the  memory  of  the  real  Shake- 
speare—  gentle,  thoughtful,  learned,  humane^  benevolent,  with  a 
mind  loftier  and  wider  than  was  ever  before  conferred  on  a  child 
of  earth  —  who  can  believe  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  such  prac- 
tices, even  to  obtain  a  shabby  gentility  in  the  dirty  little  village  of 
Stratford  ? 

All  this  may  not  perhaps  strike  an  American  with  its  full  force. 

In  this  country  every  well-dressed,  well-behaved  man  is  a  gentle- 
man. But  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  meant  a  great 
deal  more.  It  signified  a  man  of  gentle  blood,  A  great  and  impass- 
able gulf  lay  between  "the  quality,"  "the  gentry,"  the  hereditary 
upper  Class,  and  the  common  herd  who  toiled  for  a  living.  It 
required  all  the  power  of  Christianity  to  faintly  enforce  the  idea 
that  they  were  made  by  the  same  God  and  were  of  one  flesh. 
The  distinction,  in  the  England  of  1596,  between  the  yeoman  and 
the  gentleman,  was  almost  as  wide  as  the  difference  to-day  in 
America  between  the  white  man  and  the  black  man;  and  the 
mulatto  who  would  try  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  white  man,  and 
would  support  his  claim  by  lies  and  forgeries,  will  give  us  some 
conception  of  the  nature  of  this  attempt  made  by  William  Shak- 
spere  in  1596. 

V.     The  House  in  Which  he  Was  Born. 

As  to  this  I  will  simply  quote  what  Richard  Grant  White  says 
of  it: 

My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  looked  around  upon  the  rude,  mean  dwelling- 
place  of  him  who  had  filled  the  world  with  the  splendor  of  his  imaginings.  It  is 
called  a  house,  and  any  building  intended  for  a  dwelling-place  is  a  house;  but  the 
interior  of  this  one  is  hardly  that  of  a  rustic  cottage;  it  is  almost  that  of  a  hovel — 
poverty-stricken,  squalid,  kennel-like.  A  house  so  cheerless  and  comfortless  I  had 
not  seen  in  rural  England.  The  poorest,  meanest  farm-house  that  I  had  ever 
entered  in  New  England  or  on  Long  Island  was  a  more  cheerful  habitation.  And 
amid  these  sordid  surroundings  William  Shakespeare  grew  to  early  manhood  !  I 
thought  of  stately  Charlecote,  the  home  of  the  Lucys,  who  were  but  simple  country 
gentlemen;  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  knew  and  felt  from  how  low  a  condition  of 

•  Merchant  of  Venice^  ii,  9. 
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life  Shakespeare  had  arisen.  For  his  family  were  not  reduced  to  this;  they  had 
risen  to  it.  This  was  John  Shakespeare's  home  in  the  days  of  his  brief  prosperity^ 
and,  when  I  compared  it  with  my  memory  of  Charlecote,  I  knew  that  Shakespeare 
himself  must  have  felt  what  a  sham  was  the  pretension  of  gentry  set  up  for  his 
father,  when  the  coat-of-arms  was  asked  and  obtained  by  the  actor's  money  from 
the  Heralds'  College  —  that  coat-of-arms  which  Shakespeare  prized  beca\ise  it 
made  him  "a  gentleman"  by  birth!  This  it  was,  even  more  than  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  place,  that  saddened  me.  For  I  felt  that  Shakespeare  himself 
must  have  known  how  well  founded  was  the  protest  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
plained that  Clarencieux  had  made  the  man  who  lived  in  that  house  a  gentleman 
of  coat-armor.^ 

VI.     His  Name. 

The  very  name,  Shakspere^  was  in  that  day  considered  the  quin- 
tessence of  vulgarity.  My  friend  William  D.  O'Connor,  the  author 
of  Hamlefs  Note  JBooky  calls  my  attention  to  a  recent  number  of 
The  London  Academy^  in  which  a  Mr.  Lupton  proves  that  in  Eliza- 
beth's time  the  name  Shakspere  was  considered  vile,  just  as  Rams- 
bottom^  or  Snooks,  or  Jfogsflesh  would  be  with  us;  and  men  who  had 
it  got  it  changed  by  legislation.  Mr.  Lupton  gives  one  case  where 
a  man  called  Shakspere  had  his  name  altered  by  law  to  Saunders. 

VII.     He  Combines  with  Others  to   Oppress   and   Impoverish 

THE   People. 

But  there  is  one  other  feature  of  Shakspere's  biography  which 
throws  light  upon  his  character. 

From  remote  antiquity  in  England  the  lower  classes  possessed 
certain  rights  of  common  in  tracts  of  land.  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers 
says: 

The  arable  land  of  the  manor  was  generally  communal,  i.^.,  each  of  the  ten- 
ants possessed  a  certain  number  of  furrows  in  a  common  field,  the  several  divis> 
ions  being  separated  by  balks  of  unplowed  ground,  on  which  the  grass  was  suf- 
fered to  grow.  The  system,  which  was  almost  universal  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
has  survived  in  certain  districts  up  to  living  memory.* 

This  able  writer  shows  that  the  condition  of  labor  steadily 
improved  in  England  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  from  that 
period  it  steadily  declined  to  recent  times.  He  makes  this  remark- 
able statement  in  the  preface  to  his  work: 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  pauperism  and  the  degradation  of  the 
English  laborer  were  the  result  of  a  series  of  acts  of  Parliament  and  acts  of  gov- 
emment,  which  were  designed  or  adopted  with  the  express  purpose  of  compelling  the 

1  England  Without  and  Within^  p.  526.  *  Work  and  Wages^  p.  88. 
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Uaborer  to  ivork  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  possible,  and  which  succeeded  at  last  in 
-effecting  their  purpose.' 

Among  these  acts  were  those  giving  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  the  right  to  fix  the  wages  of  laborers;  and,  hence,  as  Prof. 
Rogers  shows,  while  the  inflowing  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  swelling  the  value  of  all  forms  of  property  in  England, 
the  value  of  labor  did  not  rise  in  proportion;  and  the  common 
people  fell  into  that  awful  era  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  degrada- 
tion, crime,  and  Newgate-hanging  by  wholesale,  which  mark  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  children. 

As  part  of  the  same  scheme  of  oppression  of  the  humble  citi- 
zens by  those  who  wielded  the  power  of  government,  a  system  of 
inclosures  of  common  lands  by  the  landlords,  without  any  com- 
pensation to  the  tenants,  was  inaugurated,  and  aided  greatly  to 
swell  the  general  misery. 

The  benevolent  soul  of  Francis  Bacon  took  part  against  this 
oppression.     In  his  History  of  Henry  VII,  he  said: 

Another  statute  was  made  of  singular  policy  for  the  population  apparently, 
and  (if  it  be  thoroughly  considered)  for  the  soldiery  and  military  forces  of  the 
realm.  Inclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  frequent,  whereby  arable  land 
{which  could  not  be  manured  without  people  and  families)  was  turned  into  pas- 
ture, which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen;  and  tenancies  for  years,  lives  and 
at  will  (whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lived)  were  turned  into  demesnes.  .  .  . 
The  ordinance  was  that,  That  all  houses  of  husbandry  that  were  used  with  twenty 
acres  of  ground  and  upward  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  forever,  together 
with  a  competent  proportion  of  land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them,  and  in  no 
wise  to  be  severed  from  them.  .  .  .  This  did  wonderfully  concern  the  might  and 
mannerhood  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms  as  it  were  of  a  standard  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  able  body  out  of  penury. 

In  1597  Francis  Bacon,  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  made  a 
speech,  of  which  we  have  a  very  meager  report: 

Mr.  Bacon  made  a  motion  against  depopulation  of  towns  and  houses  of  hus- 
bandry, and  for  the  maintenance  of  husbandry  and  tillage.  And  to  this  purpose 
he  brought  in  two  bills,  as  he  termed  it,  not  drawn  with  a  polished  pen,  but  with  a 
polished  heart.  .  .  .  And  though  it  may  be  thought  ill  and  very  prejudicial  to 
lords  that  have  enclosed  great  grounds,  and  pulled  down  even  whole  towns,  and 
converted  them  to  sheep  pastures,  yet,  considering  the  increase  of  the  people,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  I  doubt  not  but  every  man  will  deem  the  revival 
of  former  moth-eaten  laws  in  this  point  a  praiseworthy  thing.  For  in  matters  of 
policy  ill  is  not  to  be  thought  ill,  which  bringeth  forth  good.  For  enclosure  of 
grounds  brings  depopulation,  which  brings  forth  first,  idleness;  secondly,  decay  of 
tillage;  thirdly,  subversion  of  homes,  and  decrease  of  charity  and  charge  tothr 

*  Work  and  Wages,  Preface,  p.  6. 
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poor's  maintenance;  fourthly,  the  impoverishing  the  state  of  the  realm.  .  •  .  And 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  within  this  kingdom  that  piece  of  Ovid's  verse  prove  true,. 
Jam  seges  est  ubi  Troja  fuit;  so  in  England,  instead  of  a  whole  town  full  of  people, 
none  but  green  fields,  but  a  shepherd  and  a  dog.  The  eye  of  experience  is  the 
sure  eye,  but  the  eye  of  wisdom  is  the  quick-sighted  eye;  and  by  experience  we 
daily  see.  Nemo ptitat  illud  videri  turpe  quod  sibi  sit  quastuosum.  And  therefore 
almost  there  is  no  conscience  made  in  destroying  the  savour  of  our  life,  bread  I 
mean,  for  Panis  sapor  vita.  And  therefore  a  sharp  and  vigorous  law  had  need  be 
made  against  these  viperous  natures  who  fulfill  the  proverb.  Si  non  posse  quod  vult, 
velle  tamen  quod  potest,^ 

Hepworth  Dixon  says: 

The  decay  of  tillage,  the  increase  of  sheep  and  deer  are  for  the  yeoman  class, 
and  for  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  thew  and  sinew,  dark  events.  .  .  .  He 
[Bacon]  makes  a  wide  and  sweeping  study  of  this  question  of  Pasturage  versus  Till- 
age, of  Deer  versus  Men,  which  convinces  him  of  the  cruelty  and  peril  of  depopu- 
lating hamlets  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  great  lords.  This  study  will  produce,  when 
Parliament  meets  again,  a  memorable  debate  and  an  extraordinary  change  of  law.' 


i 


^Bacon's  bills  became  laws,  after  a  fierce  and  bitter  contest  with 
]the  peers;  they  are  in  the  statute  book  of  England,  39  Elizabeth,  i 
and  2.     They  saved  the  English  yeomanry  from  being  reduced  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

They  provide  that  no  more  land  shall  be  cleared  without  special  license;  and 
that  all  land  turned  into  pasture  since  the  Queen's  accession,  no  less  a  period  than 
forty  years,  shall  be  taken  from  the  deer  and  sheep  within  eighteen  months,  and 
restored  to  the  yeoman  and  the  plow.* 

These  great,  radical  and  sweeping  measures  should  endear 
Bacon's  memory  to  every  Englishman,  and  to  every  lover  of  his 
kind,  the  world  over.  They  saved  England  from  depopulation. 
They  laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  They 
furnished  the  great  middle  class  who  fought  and  won  at  Waterloo. 
And  what  a  broad,  noble,  far-sighted  philanthropy  do  they  evi- 
dence!  Here,  indeed,  "distribution  did  undo  excess"  that  "each 
man  "  might  "have  enough."  Here,  indeed,  was  the  greed  of  the 
few  arrested  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 

While  broad-minded  and  humane  men  took  this  view  of  the 
policy  of  enclosures,  let  us  see  how  William  Shakspere  regfarded 
it.     I  quote  from  Halliwell-Phillipps*  Outlines: 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1614  there  was  g^reat  excitement  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
respecting  an  attempted  enclosure  of  a  large  portion  of  the  neighboring  common- 
field — not  commons,   as  so  many  biographers   have  inadvertently  stated.     The- 

'  Li/e  and  Works  of  Francis  Bacon^  Spedding,  Ellis  and  Heath,  vol.  iii.  p.  8i. 
•  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon^  p,  87.  •  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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design  was  resisted  by  the  corporation  under  the  natural  impression  that,  if  it  were 
realized,  both  the  number  of  agricultural  employes  and  the  value  of  the  tithes  would 
be  seriously  diminished.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  have  been  the  case, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  William  Combe,  the  squire  of  Welcombe,  who  origi- 
nated the  itiovement,  encountered  a  determined,  and,  in  the  end,  a  successful 
opposition.  He  spared,  however,  no  exertions  to  accomplish  the  object,  and,  in 
many  instances,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  allegations,  tormented  the  poor 
and  coaxed  the  rich  into  an  acquiescence  with  his  views.* 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  pretended  author  of  the  Plays 
to  show  the  stuff  that  was  in  him.     Did  he  stand  forward  as — 

The  village  Hampden  who,  with  dauntless  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ? 

Did  he  pour  forth  an  impassioned  defense  of  popular  rights^ 
whose  eloquence  would  have  forever  ended  all  question  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Plays  ?     It  is  claimed  that  he  had  written: 

Take  physic,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel; 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just.^ 


And  again: 


I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharged. 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing.' 


This  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Bacon's  defense  of  the  common- 
people  against  those  "viperous  natures"  that  had  "pulled  down- 
whole  towns,'*  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  Pericles^  had  "swallowed  up 
a  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all." 

See  how  touchingly  the  writer  of  the  Plays  makes  the  insubstan- 
tial spirit,  Ariel,  non-human  in  its  nature,  sympathetic  with  the 
sufferings  of  man;  and  Prospero  (the  image  of  the  author)  says, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs: 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  I,  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply^ 
Fashioned  as  they,  be  kindlier  moved  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick. 
Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.* 

Was  William  Shakspere  of  Stratford-on-Avon, —  himself  one  of 
the  common  people,  "fashioned  as  they," — kindly  "  moved  by  their 

>  Outlines  Life  0/  Skak.^  p.  197.  ■  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreamy  v,  i. 

*Leary  iii,  4.  *  Tempest,  v,  i. 
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afflictions;"  and  did  he  throw  his  wealth  and  influence  into  the 
scale  in  their  defense  ?    Not  at  all. 
Knight  says : 

The  enclosure  would  probably  have  improved  his  property,  and  especially 
have  increased  the  value  of  the  tithes,  of  the  moiety  of  which  he  held  a  lease. 
The  corporation  of  Stratford  were  opposed  to  the  inclosure.  They  held  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  were  then  deeply  suffering  from 
the  desolation  of  the  fire.  * 

Let  US  resume  Halliwell-Phillipps  narrative  of  the  transaction: 

It  appears  most  probable  that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  latter  who  were 
so  influenced,  and  that,  amongst  perhaps  other  inducements,  he  was  allured  to  the 
unpopular  side  by  Combe's  agent,  one  Replingham,  guaranteeing  him  from  pros- 
pective loss.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  poet  was  in  favor  of  the 
enclosures,  for,  on  December  23d,  the  corporation  addressed  a  letter  of  remoD> 
strance  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  another  on  the  same  day  to  a  Mr.  Mainwaring. 
The  latter,  who  had  been  practically  bribed  by  some  land  arrangements  at  fVelcombe, 
undertook  to  protect  the  interests  of  Shakespeare,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  three  parties  were  acting  in  unison* 

Observe  how   tenderly  the  Shakspereans  touch  the  wretched 
record  of  their  hero.     Mr.  Mainwaring  "  was  practically  bribed  by 
-some  land  arrangements,"  but  Mr.  Shakspere,  acting  in  concert 
with  Mainwaring  and  Combe,  under  agreements  of  indemnifica- 
tion, was  not  bribed  at  all. 

And  that  this  agreement  contemplated  driving  the  people  off 
the  land  and  pauperizing  them,  is  plain  from  the  terms  of  the 
instrument,  for  Replingham  contracts  to  indemnify  Shackespeare 
for  any  loss  he  may  sustain  in  his  tithes  "  by  reason  of  any  inclos- 
ure or  decay  of  tillage  there  ment  and  intended  by  the  said  William  Rep- 
lingham ^ 

Three  greedy  cormorants  combine  to  rob  the  people  of  their 
ancient  rights,  and  cause  a  decay  of  tillage,  and  one  of  the  three  is 
the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  mind  and 
most  benevolent  heart  of  his  age;  a  heart  so  benevolent  toward  the 
poor  and  suffering  that  he  anticipated  the  broadest  claims  put 
forth  by  the  communists  of  to-day: 

Here,  take  this  purse,  you  whom  the  heaven's  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes:  that  I  am  wretched 
Makes  thee  the  happier:  —  Heavens,  deal  so  still! 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly; 

>  Kni||rht*8  Skak,  Biography,  p.  528.  •  Outlines,  p.  x68. 
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So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough,^ 

Do  we  not  see  in  this  attempt  of  Shakspere  to  rob  the  poor  of 
their  rights,  at  the  very  time  they  had  been  impoverished  by  a 
g^reat  fire,  the  same  man  described  by  Ratsei  —  the  thrifty  play- 
actor, that  fed  on  all  men  and  permitted  none  to  feed  on  him;  who 
made  his  hand  a  stranger  to  his  pocket,  and  his  heart  slow  to  per- 
form his  tongue's  promise  ? 

And  all  for  what  ?  To  add  a  few  acres  more  to  his  estate;  a  few 
pounds  more  to  his  fortune,  on  which,  as  he  fondly  hoped, 
through  the  heirs  of  his  eldest  daughter,  he  was  to  found  a  family 
which  should  wear  that  fictitious  coat-of-arms,  based  on  those  lands 
which  the  King  never  conferred,  for  services  which  were  never 
rendered,  and  glorified  by  the  immortal  plays  which  he  never  wrote. 

Was  this  the  spirit  of  the  real  author  of  the  plays?  No,  no; 
listen  to  him: 

Tell  her  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands.' 

And  again  he  says: 

Dost  know  this  water-fly  ?  .  .  .  'tis  a  vice  to  know  him.  He  hath  much  land 
and  fertile;  let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's 
mess.     'Tis  a  though;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt.' 

This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his 
recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries;  is  this  the  fine  of  his 
fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fin^  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?^ 

And  again: 

Hamlet,     Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 

Horatio,     Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins,  too. 

Hamlet.     They  are  sheep  and  calves  which  seek  out  assurances  in  that. 

The  real  Shakespeare  —  Francis  Bacon  —  said,  "My  mind  turns 
on  other  wheels  than  profit.*'  He  regarded  money  as  valuable  only 
for  the  uses  to  which  he  put  it,  "  the  betterment  of  the  state  of 
man;"  he  had  no  faculty  to  grasp  money,  especially  from  the 
poor  and  oppressed;  and  as  a  consequence  he  died,  leaving  behind 
him  a  bankrupt  estate  and  the  greatest  memory  in  human  history. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  true  Shakespeare  could  have  taken  such 
pains,  as  the  Stratford  man  did,  to  entail  his  real-estate  upon  one 

» Lear,  iv,  i.  »  Twelfth  Nij^At,  ii,  4.  •  HamUt,  V,  a.  <  Hamlet,  v,  1. 
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of  his  children  and  her  heirs,  and  forget  totally  to  mention  in  his 
will  that  grander,  that  immortal  estate  of  the  mind  which  his 
genius  had  created,  inconceivably  more  valuable  than  his  '^  spa- 
cious possessions  of  dirt"? 

VIII.     His  Treatment  of  his  Father's  Memory. 

Let  us  pass  to  one  other  incident  in  the  career  of  the  Shakspere 
of  Stratford. 

We  have  seen  that  he  strove  to  have  his  father  made  a  gentle- 
man. It  will  therefore  scarcely  be  believed  that,  with  an  income 
equal  to  $25,000  per  year  of  our  money,  he  left  that  same  father, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  son  Hamnet  —  his  only  son  —  without  even 
the  humblest  monument  to  mark  their  last  resting-place. 

Richard  Grant  White  says: 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  set  up  no  stone  to  tell  us  where  his  mother  or 
father  lay,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  his  son  Hamnet.' 

It  appears  that  he  inherited  some  property  from  his  father,  cer- 
tainly enough  to  pay  for  a  headstone  to  mark  the  everlasting 
resting-place  of  the  father  of  the  richest  man  in  Stratford  —  the 
father  of  the  man  who  was  "  in  judgment  a  Nestor,  in  genius  a 
Socrates,  in  art  a  Maro! " 

And  they  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was  the  sam-e  man  who 

wrote: 

I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.     Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose;  nor 

The  azured  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander. 

Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath:  the  robin  would 

With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 

Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie 

Without  a  monument  I)  bring  thee  all  this.* 

IX.     His  Daughter  Judith. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  farther,  and  ask  ourselves,  what  kind  of  a 
family  was  it  that  inhabited  New  Place  during  the  latter  years  of 
Shakspere's  life  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  poet's  father,  mother  and  relatives 
generally  were  grossly  ignorant;  that  they  could  not  even  write 
their   own    names,  or   read    the    Lord's    Prayer    in    their   native 

*  Life  and  Genius  o/Shak,^  /.  144,  *  CymMine^  iv,  a. 
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tongue;    and    that   they   did   not   possess   even   a   Bible   in   their 
households. 

But  we  now  come  face  to  face  with  a  most  astounding  fact. 

Shakspere  had  but  two  children  who  lived  to  maturity,  his 
daughters  Susanna  and  Judith,  and  Judith  could  not  rtad  or  write  / 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  mark  with  which  the  daugh-  p^ 

ter  of  Shakspere  signed  her  name.    It  appears  as  that    /  (j     \/  \ 
of  an  attesting  witness  to  a  conveyance  in  161 1,  she  I 

being  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

Think  of  it !  The  daughter  of  William  Shakspere,  the  daughter 
of  the  greatest  intellect  of  his  age,  or  of  all  ages,  the  profound 
scholar,  the  master  of  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
Danish,  the  philosopher,  the  scientist,  the  politician,  the  statesman, 
the  physician,  the  musician,  signs  her  name  with  a  curley-queue 
like  a  Pottawatomie  Indian.  And  this  girl  was  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  no  idiot;  she  was  subsequently  married  to  one  of  the  lead* 
ing  citizens  of  the  town,  Thomas  Quiney,  vintner.  She  was  raised 
in  the  same  town  wherein  was  the  same  free-school  in  which,  we 
are  assured,  Shakspere  received  that  magnificent  education  which 
is  manifested  in  the  Plays. 

Imagine  William  E.  Gladstone,  or  Herbert  Spencer,  dwelling  in 
the  same  house  with  a  daughter,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  her 
faculties,  who  signed  her  name  with  a  pot-hook.  Imagine  the 
father  and  daughter  meeting  every  day  and  looking  at  each  other  ! 
And  yet  neither  of  these  really  great  men  is  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  immortal  genius  who  produced  the  Plays. 

With  what  divine  anathemas  did  the  real  Shakespeare  scourge 
ignorance ! 

He  says: 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God} 

And  again: 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance^  be  thine  in  great  revenue! 
Heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor  and  discipline  come  not  near  thee.* 

And  again: 

There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance.' 
He  pelts  it  with  adjectives: 

Barbarous  ignorance.^ 

>  2d  Henry  VI.,  ir.  7.  »  Twelfth  Night,  iv,  2. 

•  Troilus  and  Cressida,  if,  3.  *  King  John,  iv,  a. 
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Dull,  unfeeling  ignorance  J 

Gross  and  miserable  ignorance.* 

Thou  monster,  ignorance.' 

Short-armed  ignorance. "^ 

Again,  we  read: 

I  held  it  ever, 
Virtue  and  cunning  [knowledge]  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches;  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.^ 

And  he  found — 

More  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honor. 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death.* 

Can  it  be  conceived  that  the  man  who  wrote  these  things  would 
try,  by  false  representations,  to  secure  a  coat-of-arms  for  his  family, 
and  seek  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  grasp  the  shillings  and 
pence  of  his  poorer  neighbors,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  one  of 
his  children  in  "  barbarous,  barren,  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  '*  ? 

With  an  income,  as  we  have  shown,  equal  to  ^25,000  yearly  of 
our  money;  with  the  country  swarming  with  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  begging  for  bread  and  ready  to  act  as  tutors;  living 
in  a  quiet,  rural  neighborhood,  where  there  were  few  things  to 
distract  attention,  William  Shakspere  permitted  his  daughter  to 
attain  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  unable  to  read  the 
immortal  quartos  which  had  made  her  father  famous  and  wealthy. 
We  will  not  —  we  cannot  —  believe  it. 

X.     Some  of  the  Educated  Women  of  that  Age. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  age. 

It  must  be  ^remembered,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays 
was  an  exceptional  man.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  vast  and  endless 
activity,  which  ranged  into  every  department  of  human  thought; 
he  eagerly  absorbed  all  learning. 

Such  another  natural  scholar  we  find  in  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  tutor 
to  King  Edward  IV.,  grandfather  of  Francis  Bacon  and  Robert  Cecil. 

*  Richard  11,^  i,  3.  ■  Lmfe's  Lahar  Lesiy  iv,  a.  •  Pericles^  iii,  a, 

^  2d  Henry  IV,^  ir,  a.  *  Troilu*  and  Cressida^  ii,  3.  •  Ibid. 
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he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 
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Like  Shakspere  of  Stratford,  his  family  consisted  of  girls,  and 
he  was  not  by  any  means  as  wealthy  as  Shakspere.  Did  he  leave 
his  daughters  to  sign  their  names  with  hieroglyphics  ?     No. 

Macaulay  says: 

Katherine,  who  became  Lady  Killigrew,  wrote  Latin  hexameters  and  pentam- 
eters which  would  appear  with  credit  in  the  Alusa  Eionenses.  Mildred,  the  wife 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  described  by  Roger  Ascham  as  the  best  Greek  scholar 
among  the  young  women  of  England,  Lady  Jane  Grey  always  excepted.  Anne, 
the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon,  was  distinguished  both  as  a  linguist  and  a  theologian. 
She  corresponded  in  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewell,  and  translated  his  Apologia  from 
the  Latin  so  correctly  that  neither  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker  could  suggest  a  single 
alteration.  She  also  translated  a  series  of  sermons  on  fate  and  free  will  from  the 
Tuscan  of  Bernardo  Ochino.' 

They  were  not  alone.  There  were  learned  and  scholarly  women 
in  England  in  those  days,  and  many  of  them,  as  there  have  been  in 
all  ages  since. 

Macaulay  says: 

The  fair  pupils  of  Ascham  and  Aylmer  who  compared,  over  their  embroidery, 
the  styles  of  Isocrates  and  Lysias,  and  who,  while  the  horns  were  sounding  and 
the  dogs  in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page 
which  tells  how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual  liberty 
took  the  cup  from  his  weeping  jailer.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  William  Shakspere,  poacher,  fugitive, 
vagabond,  actor,  manager,  brewer,  money-lender,  land-grabber, 
should  permit  one  of  his  two  children  to  grow  up  in  gross  ignor- 
ance, but  it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  mind  to  believe 
that  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  Lear  could  have  done  so.  He  indi- 
cates in  one  of  his  plays  how  a  child  should  be  trained.  Speaking 
of  King  Leonatus,  in  Cymbeliney  he  says: 

Put  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  receiver  of ;  which  he  took 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  ministered,  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest.' 

If  Judith  had  been  the  child  of  the  author  of  the  Plays,  and  had 
"something  of  Shakespeare  in  her,"  she  would  have  resented  and 
struggled  out  of  her  shameful  condition  ;  her  mind  would  have 
sought  the  light  as  the  young  oak  forces  its  way  upward  through 
the  brush-wood  of  the  forest.  She  would  have  replied  to  her  neg- 
lectful father  as  Portia  did: 

>  Macaulay *s  Etsays^  Btuon^  p.  246.  '  Ibid.,  p.  247.  *  CymMinty  i,  i. 
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But  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  jiothing,  which  to  term  in  gross 
Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpracticed  ; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king  J 

But  if  she  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a^es  of  ignorance, 
developed  in  a  coarse  and  rude  state  of  society,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  cold-blooded  man,  who  had  no  instinct  but  to  make  money, 
we  can  readily  understand  how,  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  school-house,  she  grew  up  so  grossly  ignorant. 

XL     Shakspere's  Family. 

There  seems  to  have  been  something  wrong  about  the  whole 
breed. 

In  1613,  Shakspere  being  yet  alive,  Dr.  Hall,  his  son-in-law, 
husband  of  his  daughter  Susanna,  brought  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  against  one  John  Lane,  for  reporting  that  his  wife  "  had  the 
runninge  of  the  raynes,  and  had  bin  naught  with  Rafe  Smith  and 
John  Palmer."      Halliwell-Phillipps  says: 

The  case  was  heard  at  Worcester  on  July  the  15th,  1613,  and  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  somewhat  mysteriously,  the  deposition  of  Robert  Whatcot,  the  poet*s 
intimate  friend,  being  the  only  evidence  recorded,  and  throwing  no  substantial  tight 
on  the  merits  of  the  dispute} 

Nevertheless,  the  defendant  was  excommunicated. 

This  being  the  case  of  the  oldest  daughter,  the  other,  the  pot- 
hook heiress,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  above  suspicion.  Judith's 
marriage  with  Thomas  Quiney  was  a  mysterious  and  hurried  one. 
Phillipps  says: 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  reason  for  accelerating  this  event,  for  they 
were  married  without  a  license,  and  were  summoned  a  few  weeks  afterward  to  the 
ecclesiastical  court  at  Worcester  to  atone  for  the  offense.* 

Ignorance,  viciousness,  vulgarity  and  false  pretenses  seem  to 
have  taken  possession  of  New  Place. 

Not  a  glimpse  of  anything  that  might  tell  a  different  story 
escapes  the  ravages  of  time. 

*  Merchant  0/  Venice y  iii,  2.  •  Outlines  Life  o/Skak.^  p.  166. 

»  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Outlines  Life  o/Shak,,  p.  182. 
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Appleton  Morgan  says: 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  turn  one's  researches  into  any  channel  that  leads 
into  the  vicinity  of  Stratford  without  noticing  the  fact  that  the  Shakspere  family 
left  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  flourished  one  unmistakable  trace,  familiar  in  all 
cases  of  vulgar  and  illiterate  families,  namely,  the  fact  that  they  never  knew  or 
cared,  or  made  an  effort  to  know,  of  what  vowels  or  consonants  their  own  name 
was  composed,  or  even  to  prepare  the  skeleton  of  its  pronunciation.  They 
answered  —  and  made  their  marks  —  indifferently  to  ScLxpir^  or  Chaksper^  or 
to  any  other  of  the  thirty  forms  given  by  Mr.  Grant  White,  or  the  fifty-five  forms 
which  another  gentleman  has  been  able  to  collect.* 

Even  the  very  tombs  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  pre- 
sent different  renderings  of  the  name.  Under  the  bust  it  is  Shak- 
speare,  while  he  signed  the  will  as  Shakspere;  over  the  grave  of 
Susanna  it  is  Shakspere;  over  the  other  members  of  the  family 
it  is  Shakespeare. 

In  short,  the  name  was  nothing.     They 

Answered  to  "Hi!" 
Or  any  loud  cry. 

XII.     The  Origin  of  the  Name. 

We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  name  was  Shakespeare^ 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  was  a  reminiscence  of  that 
"  late  antecessor  "  who  rendered  such  valuable  services  to  the  late 
King  Henry  VII.;  that  he  shook  a  speare  in  defense  of  the  King  so 
potently  that  he  was  ever  after  known  as  Shakespeare,  It  is  in  this 
way  the  name  is  printed  in  all  the  publications  put  forth  in  Shak- 
spere's  lifetime.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  name  is  another 
imposture.  There  never  was  a  "shake  "  to  it;  and  possibly  never 
a  "  speare."  The  name  was  Shak-speare^  or  speer^  or  spur^  or  pier  re  ^ 
the  first  syllable  rhyming  to  back  and  not  to  bake.  Shakespeare  was 
doubtless  an  invention  of  the  man  who  assumed  the  name  at  a 
later  date  as  a  mask,  and  he  wanted  something  that  would 
"heroically  sound."  The  fictitious  speare  passed  to  the  fraud- 
ulent coat-of-arms. 

In  the  bond  given  to  enable  William  to  marry,  he  is  called 
"William  Shagspere^  In  the  bill  of  complaint  of  1589  of  John 
Shakspere  in  connection  with  the  Wilmecote  property,  his  son  is 
alluded  to  as  "  William  Shackespere."  The  father  signs  his  cross 
to  a  deed  to  Robert  Webb,  in  which  he  is  described  as  "  John  Shax- 

»  The  Skaket^are  Myth,  p.  160. 
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pere;"  and  his  mother  makes  her  mark  as  "Marye  Shaksper."' 
His  father  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Webbe,  in  1573, 
as  "John  Schackspere."  In  1567  he  is  alluded  to  in  the  town 
records  as  "  Mr.  Shakspyr,"  and  when  elected  high  bailiff,  in  1568, 
he  is  referred  to  as  "Mr.  John  Shakysper."  The  only  letter 
extant  addressed  to  Shakspere  was  written  October  25,  1598,  by 
Richard  Quiney,  his  townsman,  and  it  is  addressed  to  "Mr.  Wm^ 
Shackespere."  In  1594-5  he  is  referred  to  in  the  court  record 
as  "Shaxberd."  In  1598  he  is  referred  to  in  the  corporation 
records  of  Stratford  as  selling  them  a  load  of  stone:  "Paid  to 
Mr.  Shaxpere  for  on  lod  of  ston  x  d.'*  In  his  will  the  attorney 
writes  it  "  Schackspeare,"  and  the  man  himself  signed  his  name 
Shakspere. 

Hallam  says: 

The  poet  and  his  family  spelt  their  name  Shakspere,  and  to  this  spelling  there 
are  no  exceptions  in  his  own  autographs. 

The  name  is  spelled  by  his  townsman,  Master  Abraham  Sturley, 
in  1599,  Shak&^^r^^  and  in  1598  he  alludes  to  him  as  "Mr.  William 
Shak."  And  when  he  himself  petitioned  the  court  in  chancery  in 
1612,  ill  reference  to  his  tithes,  he  described  himself  as  "William 
Schackspeare." 

White  says: 

In  the  irregular,  phonographic  spelling  of  antiquity,  the  name  appears  some- 
times  as  Chacksper  and  Shaxpur,  It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  is  a  corruption 
of  some  name  of  a  more  peaceful  meaning,  and  therefore  perhaps  of  humbler 
derivation.* 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  probability, 
that  the  original  name  was  Jacques-Pierre,  pronounced  Chacks- 
pere,  or  Shaks-pere. 

The  French  Jacques  (James)  seems,  by  some  mutation,  to  have 
been  transformed  in  England  into  "  a  nickname  or  diminutive  for 
John.'" 

Thus  it  may  be  that  the  original  progenitor  of  this  grandilo- 
quent, martial  cognomen,  which  "  doth  like  himself  heroically 
sound,"  may  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  a  peasant  without  a 
family  name,  and  known  as  plain  Jack-Peter. 

*  White,  Life  and  Genius  of  Sftak.^  p.  5. 

•  See  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary^  p.  7^2,  the  word  Jack. 
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XIII.  His  Humiliation. 

Despite  his  wealth,  his  position  in  his  native  town  could  not  have 
been  a  very  pleasant  one.  In  1602,  and  again  in  161 2,  the  very  year 
in  which  we  are  told  Shakspere  returned  to  Stratford  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life,  the  most  stringent  mea'sures  were  taken  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  prevent  the  performance  of  plays.  The  pursuit  in  which  he 
had  made  his  money  was  thus  stamped  by  his  fellow  townsmen  as 
something  shameful  and  degrading.  Even  this  dirty  little  village 
repudiated  it.  The  neighboring  aristocracy  must  have  turned  up 
their  noses  and  laughed  long  and  loud  at  the  plebeian's  son  setting  up 
a  coat-of-arms.  By  profession  he  was,  by  the  statutes  of  his  country, 
a  "vagabond,"  and  had,  in  the  past,  only  escaped  arrest  as  such  by 
entering  himself  as  a  servitor,  or  servant,  to  some  nobleman. 

The  vagabond,  according  to  the  statutes,  was  to  "  be  stripped 
naked,  from  the  middle  upwards,  and  to  be  whipped  until  his 
body  was  bloody,  and  to  be  sent  from  parish  to  parish,  the  next 
straight  way,  to  the  place  of  his  birth." ' 

He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  not  as  recogni- 
tion of  his  greatness,  but  because  that  locality  was  "  the  legal  and 
customary  burial-place  for  the  owners  of  the  tithes." " 

XIV.  His  Handwriting. 

The  very  signature  of  Shakspere  has  provoked  discussion. 
The  fact  that  the  will  as  originally  drawn  read,  "  witness  my  seal," 
and  that  the  "  seal "  was  erased  and  "  hand  "  written  in,  has  been 
cited  to  prove  that  the  lawyer  who  drew  the  will  believed  that  the 
testator  could  not  read  or  write.  In  an  article  in  The  Quarterly 
Review  in  187 1,  we  read: 

If  Shakspere's  handwriting  was  at  all  like  his  signature,  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  decipher.  If  we  may  speak  dogmatically  upon  such  slender  proofs  as  we  now  pos- 
sess, he  learnt  to  write  after  the  old  German  text-hand  then  in  use  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Stratford.  It  was  in  this  respect  fifty  years  behindhand,  as  any  one  may  see 
by  comparing  Shakspere's  signature  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Lord  Bacon, 
or  John  Lilly.      The  wonder  is  how  with  such  a  hand  he  could  have  written  so  much.^, 

Mr.  William  Henry  Burr,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  written  an 
interesting  pamphlet,  to  prove  that  Shakspere  could  not  read  or 
write,  but  simply  traced  his  name  from  a  copy  set  him;  and  that, 

*  Knif;^ht*S  Illutt.  Shaks.^  Trag.^  i.  p.  44a.  ^  Outlines  Life  of  Sfiak.,  p.  171. 
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as  the  copy  furnished  him  at  different  times  was  written  by  diflfer- 
ent  hands,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  letters 
composing  his  name. 

Certain  it  is  his  autographs  do  not  look  like  the  work  of  a  schol- 
arly man.  The  following  cut  is  a  representation  of  all  the  signatures 
known,  beyond  question,  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere: 

MP 


vCeuM^ 


^/*^7^' 


The  first  is  from  Malone's  fac-simile  of  a  mortgage  deed  which 
has  been  lost;  the  second  is  from  a  conveyance  in  the  possession  of 
the  corporation  of  London;  the  other  three  are  from  the  three 
sheets  of  paper  constituting  his  will. 

Compare  the  foregoing  scrawls  with  the  clear  and  scholarly 
writing  of  Ben  Jonson,  affixed  in  1604-5  ^^  ^  copy  of  his  Mask  of 
Blackness^  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum: 


Or  compare  them  with  the  handwriting  of   the   famous   and 
popular  John  Lyly,  the  author  of  Euphues^  written  about  1580: 
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Or  compare   them   with    the   following  signature   of    Francis 
Bacon: 


Or  compare  them  with  the  signature  of  the  famous  Inigo  Jones, 
who  assisted  in  getting  up  the  scenery  and  contrivances  for  masks 
at  court: 


XV,     His  Death. 

Let  us  pass  to  another  point. 

We  saw  that  the  first  recorded  fact  in  reference  to  the  Stratford 
boy  was  a  drunken  bout  in  which  he  lost  consciousness,  and  lay  out 
in  the  fields  all  night.  The  history  of  his  life  terminates  with  a  sim- 
ilar event. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  thus  gives  the  tradition: 

It  is  recorded  that  the  party  was  a  jovial  one,  and,  according  to  a  somewhat 
late  but  apparently  reliable  tradition,  when  the  great  dramatist  was  returning  to 
New  Place  in  the  evening,  he  had  taken  more  wine  than  was  conducive  to  pedestrian 
accumcy.  Shortly  or  immediately  afterwards,  he  was  seized  by  the  lamentable 
fever  which  terminated  fatally  on  Friday,  April  23.  The  cause  of  the  malady,  then 
attributed  to  undue  festivity,  would  now  be  readily  discernible  in  the  wretched  san- 
itary conditions  surrounding  his  residence.  If  truth,  and  not  romance,  is  to  be 
invoked,  were  there  the  woodbine  and  the  sweet  honeysuckle  within  reach  of  the 
poet's  death-bed,  their  fragrance  would  have  been  neutralized  by  their  vicinity  to 
middens,  fetid  water-courses,  mud-walls  and  piggeries.' 

I  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Outline*  Life  of  Shak,^  P«  170. 
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And  from  such  a  cause,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  surrounding, 
we  are  told,  died  the  greatest  man  of  his  race;  leaving  behind  him 
not  a  single  tradition  or  memorial  that  points  to  learning,  culture, 
refinement;  generosity,  elevation  of  soul  or  love  of  humanity. 

If  he  be  in  truth  the  author  of  the  Plays,  then  indeed  is  it  one 
of  the  most  inexplicable  marvels  in  the  history  of  mankind.  As 
Emerson  says, ''  I  cannot  marry  the  facts  to  his  verse." 


T 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LOST  LIBRARY  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  bq^ile  thy  sorrow. 

Titu*  A  ndroHUus^  iz\  /. 

HE  whole  life  of  Shakspere  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Richard  Grant  White  says: 


We  do  not  know  positively  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  birth,  or  the  house  in 
^^hich  he  first  saw  the  light,  or  a  single  act  of  his  life  from  the  day  of  his  baptism  to 
;thc  month  of  his  obscure  and  suspicious  marriage.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
«date  of  that  event,  and  of  all  else  that  befell  him  from  its  occurrence  until  we  find 
him  in  London;  and  when  he  went  there  we  are  not  sure,  or  when  he  finally 
xetumed  to  Stratford.  .  .  .  Hardly  a  word  that  he  spoke  has  reached  us,  and  not 
^  familiar  line  from  his  hand,  or  the  record  of  one  interview  at  which  he  was 
jMresent.^ 

And,  again,  the  same  writer  says: 

From  early  manhood  to  maturity  he  lived  apd  labored  and  throve  in  the  chief 
'City  of  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  country,  at  a  period  of  high  intellectual  and 
.moral  development.     His  life  was  passed  before  the  public  in  days  when  the  pen 
-recorded  scandal  in  the  diary,  and  when  the  press,  though  the  daily  newspaper  did 
,not  yet  exist,  teemed  with  personality.     Yet  of  Dante,  driven  in  haughty  wretched- 
ness from  city  to  city,  and  singing  his  immortal  hate  of  his  pursuers  as  he  fled,  we 
know  more  than  we  do  of  Shakespeare,  the  paucity  of  whose  personal  memorials 
is  so  extreme  that  he  has  shared  with  the  almost  mythical  Homer  the  fortune  of 
having  the  works  which  made  his  name  immortal  pronounced  medleys,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  he  was  but  indirectly  and  partially  concerned.* 

Hallam  says: 

Of  William  Shakespeare  it  may  be  truly  said  we  know  scarcely  anything.  .  .  . 
While  I  laud  the  labors  of  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Hunter  and  other  collectors  of  such 
crumbs,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  not  venerate  Shakespeare  as  much  if  they 
.had  left  him  undisturbed  in  his  obscurity.  To  be  told  that  he  played  a  trick  on  a 
Ibrother  player  in  a  licentious  amour,  or  that  he  died  of  a  drunken  frolic,  does  not 
exactly  inform  us  of  the  man  who  wrote  L^ar.  If  there  was  a  Shakespeare  of 
earth  there  was  also  one  of  heaven,  and  it  is  of  him  that  we  desire  to  know  some- 
ithing.' 

This  is  certainly  extraordinary. 
It  was  an  age  of  great  men. 

-^  White,  Life  and  Cenius  o/Shak.,  p.  4.    '  Ibid.,  p.  i.     •  Introduction  to  Literaiure  0/ Europe, 
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Richard  Grant  White  says: 


Unlike  Dante,  unlike  Milton,  unlike  Goethe,  unlike  the  great  poets  and  trage- 
dians of  Greece  and  Rome,  Shakespeare  left  no  trace  upon  the  political,  or  even 
the  social  life  of  his  era.  Of  his  eminent  countrymen,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Bacon,  Cecil,  Walsingham,  Coke,  Camden,  Hooker,  Drake,  Hobbes,  Inigo  Jones, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Laud,  Pym,  Hampden,  Selden,  Walton,  Wotton  and  Donne 
may  be  properly  reckoned  as  his  contemporaries;  and  yet  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  he  was  personally  known  to  either  of  these  men,  or  to  any  others  of  less 
note  among  the  statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers  and  artists  of  his  day,  except  the  few 
of  his  fellow  craftsmen  whose  acq^iaintance  with  him  has  been  heretofore  men- 
tioned.* 

It  was  an  age  of  pamphlets.  Priests,  politicians  and  players  all 
vented  their  grievances,  or  set  forth  their  views,  in  pamphlets,  but 
in  none  of  these  is  there  one  word  from  or  about  Shakspere. 

I.     Where  are  his  Letters  ? 

It  was  an  age  of  correspondence.  The  letters  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  that  period  would  fill  a  large  library,  but  in  no 
one  of  them  is  there  any  reference  to  Shakspere. 

The  man  of  Stratford  passed  through  the  world  without  leaving 
the  slightest  mark  upon  the  politics  or  the  society  of  his  teeming 
and  active  age. 

Emerson  says: 

If  it  need  wit  to  know  wit,  according  to  the  proverb,  Shakespeare's  time  should 
be  capable  of  recognizing  it.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  born  four  years  after  Shake- 
speare, and  died  twenty-three  years  after  him,  and  I  find  among  his  correspondents 
and  acquaintances  the  following  persons:  Theodore  Beza,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  Elarl  of  Essex,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  John  Milton,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Isaac  Walton,  Dr.  Donne,  Abraham  Cowley,  Bellarmine,  Charles 
Cotton,  John  Pym,  John  Hales,  Kepler,  Vieta,  Albericus  Gentilis,  Paul  Sarpi, 
Arminius  —  with  all  of  whom  exists  some  token  of  his  having  communicated,  with- 
out enumerating  many  others  whom  doubtless  he  (Wotton)  saw  —  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Massinger,  two  Herberts,  Marlowe,  Chapman  and 
the  rest.  Since  the  constellation  of  great  men  who  appeared  in  Greece  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  there  was  never  any  such  society;  yet  their  genius  failed  them  to  find 
out  the  best  head  in  the  universe.     Olir  poet's  mask  was  impenetrable.* 

We  read  in  a  sonnet  attributed  to  his  pen  that  he  highly  valued 
Spenser;  and  we  find  Spenser,  it  is  claimed,  alluding  to  the  author 
of  the  Plays;  the  dedications  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Rafe 
of  Lucrece  are  supposed  to  imply  close  social  relationship  with  the 
Earl  of  Southampton;  we  are  told  Elizabeth  conversed  with  him 
and   King  James  wrote  him  a  letter;  we  have  pictures  of  him  sur- 

*  Life  and  Genius  o/ Shak.^  p.  185.  '  Kef*ri'scntath*e  MeMy  p.  20t>. 
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rounded  by  a  circle  of  friends,  consisting  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest 
of  the  age;  and  yet  there  has  been  found  no  scrap  of  writing  from 
him  or  to  him;  no  record  of  any  dinner  or  festival  at  which  he  met 
any  of  his  associates.  In  the  greatest  age  of  English  literature  the 
greatest  man  of  his  species  lives  in  London  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  no  man  takes  any  note  of  his  presence. 

Contrast  the  little  we  know  of  Shakspere  with  the  great  deal  we 
know  of  his  contemporary  Ben  Jonson.  We  are  acquainte.d  some- 
what with  the  career  even  of  Ben's  father;  we  know  that  Ben 
attended  school  in  London,  and  was  afterward  at  Cambridge;  — 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Shakspere  ever  was  a  day  at  school  in  his 
life.  We  know  that  Jonson  enlisted  and  served  as  a  young  man  in 
the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries.  Shakspere's  biography,  from  the 
time  he  left  Stratford,  in  1585-7,  until  he  appears  in  London  as  a 
writer  of  plays,  is  an  utter  blank,  except  the  legend  that  he  held 
horses  at  the  door  of  the  theater.  We  know  all  about  Jonson's 
return  home;  his  marriage;  his  duel  with  Gabriel  Spencer.  We 
are  certain  of  the  date  of  the  first  representation  of  each  of  his  plays; 
there  is  a  whole  volume  of  matter  touching  the  quarrels  between 
himself  and  other  writers.  He  published  his  own  works  in  16 16, 
and  received  a  pension  from  James  I.  We  have  letters  extant 
describing  the  suppers  he  gave,  his  manners,  weaknesses,  appear- 
ance,  etc. 

But  with  Shakspere  all  this  is  different.  Where  are  the  letters- 
he  must  have  received  during  the  thirty  years  he  was  in  London, 
if  he  was  the  man  of  active  mind  given  out  by  the  Plays  ?  If  he  had 
received  but  ten  a  year,  they  would  make  a  considerable  volume, 
and  what  a  world  of  light  they  would  throw  upon  his  pursuits  and 
character. 

But  two  letters  are  extant  —  those  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  :  one  addressed  to  him  soliciting  a  loan  of  money;  an- 
other addressed  to  a  third  party,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  in  the 
same  connection;  but  there  is  not  one  word  as  to  studies,  or  art, 
or  literature,  or  politics,  or  science,  or  religion;  and  yet  the  mind 
that  wrote  the  Plays  embraced  all  these  subjects,  and  had  thought 
profoundly  on  all  of  them.  He  loved  the  art  of  poetry  passionately; 
he  speaks  of  "  the  elegance,  facility  and  golden  cadence  of  poetry;  "  * 

*  L<n>es  Labor  Lost^  iv,  2. 
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he  aspired  to  a  "  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend  the  highest  heaven 
-of  invention;  "  he  struggled  for  perfection.  Had  he  no  intercourse 
with  the  poets  of  his  time  ?  Was  there  no  mutual  coming-together 
of  men  of  kindred  tastes  and  pursuits  ? 

Is  it  not  most  extraordinary  that  he  should  leave  behind  him 
this  vast  body  of  plays,  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of  which  fills  the 
world,  and  not  a  scrap  of  paper  except  five  signatures,  three  of 
which  were  affixed  to  his  will,  and  the  others  to  some  legal  docu- 
ments  ? 

On  the  one  side  we  have  the  Plays — vast,  voluminous,  imniortal, 
covering  and  ranging  through  every  department  of  human  thought. 
These  are  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 

On  the  other  hand,  these  five  signatures  are  the  sum  total  of  the 
life-labors  of  Shak-spere  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  these  rude,  illiterate  scrawls  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
man  of  Stratford.  What  an  abyss  separates  them  from  the  majestic, 
the  god -like  Plays  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  writings  were  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  Shakespeare^  very  often  printed  with  a  hyphen,  as  I  have 
given  it  above,  Shakespeare;  while  in  every  one  of  the  five  cases 
where  the  man's  signature  has  come  down  to  us,  he  spells  his  name 
Shakspere, 

In  this  work,  wherever  I  allude  to  the  mythical  writer,  I  desig^nate 
him  as  Shakespeare;  whenever  I  refer  to  the  man  of  Stratford,  I  give 
him  the  name  he  gave  himself — Shakspere, 

The  history  of  mankind  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  another 
instance  where  a  great  man  uniformly  spelled  his  name  one  way  on 
the  title-pages  of  bis  works,  and  another  way  in  the  important 
legal  documents  which  he  was  called  upon  to  sign.  Can  such  a 
fact  be  explained  ? 

But  passing  from  this  theme  we  come  to  another  question: 

II.    Where  are  his  Books? 

We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Plays  was  a  man  of  large 
learning;  that  he  had  read  and  studied  Homer,  Plato,  Heliodorus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Dares  Phrygius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius, 
Statius,  Catullus,  Seneca,  Ovid,  Plautus,  Plutarch,  Boccaccio,  Berni 
and   an   innumerable  array  of  French  novelists  and  Spanish   and 
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Danish  writers.    The  books  which  have  left  their  traces  in  the  Plays 
would  of  themselves  have  constituted  a  large  library. 

What  became  of  them  ? 

There  were  no  public  libraries  in  that  day  to  which  the  student 
could  resort.  The  man  who  wrote  the  Plays  must  have  gathered 
around  him  a  vast  literary  store,  commensurate  with  his  own  intel- 
lectual activity. 

Did  William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  possess  such  a 
library  ? 

If  he  did,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  his  will. 

The  man  who  wrote  the  Plays  would  have  loved  his  library;  he 
would  have  remembered  it  in  his  last  hours.  He  could  not  have 
forgotten  Montaigne,  Holinshed,  Plutarch,  Ovid,  Plato,  Horace,  the 
French  and  Italian  romances,  to  remember  his  "  brod  silver  and 
gilt  bole,"  his  "sword,"  his  "wearing  apparel,"  and  his  "second 
best  bed  with  the  furniture." 

The  man  of  Stratford  forgot  Homer  and  Plato,  but  his  mind 
dwelt  lovingly,  at  the  edge  of  the  grave,  on  his  old  breeches  and 
the  second-hand  bed-clothes. 

Compare  his  will  with  that  of  one  who  was  his  contemporary^ 
Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  I  quote  a 
few  items  from  it. 

After  leaving  certain  sums  of  money  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,. 
to  buy  books  with^  and  to  Brasennose  Library,  he  says: 

If  I  have  any  books  the  University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them.  If  I 
have  any  books  our  own  library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them.  I  give  to  Mrs.  FelP 
all  my  English  Books  of  Husbandry  one  excepted.  .  .  .  To  Mrs.  lies  my  Gerard's- 
Herbal,  To  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  Farm^  translated  out  of  French,  4,  and  all 
my  English  Physick  Books  to  Mr.  Whistler,  the  Recorder  of  Oxford.  .  .  .  To 
all  my  fellow  students,  Mrs.  of  Arts,  a  book  in  Folio  or  two  apiece.  .  .  .  To 
Master  Morris  my  Atlas  Geografer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond.  .  .  .  To  Doctor 
lies,  his  son.  Student  Salauntch  on  Paurrhelia  and  Lucian's  Works  in  4  tomes. 
If  any  books  be  left  let  my  executors  dispose  of  them  with  all  such  Books 
as  are  written  with  my  own  hands,  and  half  my  Melancholy  copy,  for  Crips  hath 
the  other  half. 

This  will  was  made  in  1639,  twenty-three  years  after  Shakspere's 
death,  and  shows  how  a  scholar  tenderly  remembers  his  library 
when  he  comes  to  bid  farewell  to  the  earth. 

The  inventory  of  Shakspere's  personal  property  has  never  been- 
found.     Halliwell-Phillipps  says; 
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If  the  inventory  ever  comes  to  light,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  surpassing 
interest,  especially  if  it  contains  a  list  of  the  books  preserved  at  New  Place.  Thesr 
jmust  have  been  very  limited  in  number^  for  there  is  no  allusion  to  such  luxuries  in  the 
will.  Anything  like  a  private  library,  even  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  was  then 
of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  that  Shakespeare  ever  owned  one,  at  any  time  of  his 
life,  is  exceedingly  improbable.^ 

But  surely  the  man  who  could  write  as  follows  could  not  have 
lived  without  his  books: 

Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book;  ...  his  intellect 
IS  not  replenished;  he  is  only  an  animal;  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts.* 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Shakspere  possessed  a  single  book. 
It  was  supposed  for  some  time  that  the  world  had  a  copy  of  a  work 
from  his  library,  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  but  it  is  now  conceded 
that  the  signature  on  the  title-leaf  is  a  forgery.  The  very  forgery 
showed  the  instinctive  feeling  which  possessed  intelligent  men  that 
the  author  of  Hamlet  vau^t  have  owned  a  library,  and  would  have  lov- 
ingly inscribed  his  name  in  his  favorite  books. 

III.     Where  is  the  Debris  of  his  Work-shop. 

It  was  an  age  of  commonplace-books. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  calls  the  era  of  Shakspere  "those  days  of 
commonplace-books." 

Shakespeare  himself  presented  a  commonplace-book  to  some 
friend,  and  wrote  this  sonnet,  probably  on  the  fiy-leaf :  • 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 

Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  moments  waste; 
The  tfacant  lea7Ys  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 

And  of  this  booh  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show 

Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory; 
Thou  by  the  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 

Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain^ 

Commit  to  these  7oaste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
These  children  nursed,  delivered  from  thy  brain 

To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book.' 

That  distinguished  scholar,  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  this  word  offices  may  be  identical  with  the  Promus 
of  B^con,  some  leaves  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  Halliwell-Phillipps,  OutliMes  Life  o/SkaA.,  p.  i86.  '  Love's  Labor  Lost,  iv,  a. 

*  Sonnet  Ixxvii. 
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The  sonnet  describes  just  such  a  commonplace-book  as  Bacon's 
Protnus  is;  and  Prof.  Davidson  adds: 

Pramus  is  the  Latin  for  offices^  that  is,  larder.  Offices  here  has  always  seemed 
a  strange  word.  Its  significance  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  German 
translations  omit  it. 

The  real  author  of  the  Plays  was  a  laborious  student;  we  will 
see  hereafter  how  he  wrote  and  re-wrote  his  works.  This  sonnet 
shows  that  he  must  have  kept  commonplace-books,  in  which  he 
noted  down  the  thoughts  and  facts  which  he  feared  his  memory 
could  not  contain,  to  subsequently  "enrich  his  book"  with  them. 
With  such  habits  he  must  have  accumulated  during  his  life-time  a 
vast  mass  of  material,  the  dibris^  the  chips  of  the  work-shop,  hewn 
off  in  shaping  the  stately  statues  of  his  thought. 

What  became  of  them  ? 

IV.     Where  are  the  Original  Copies  of  the  Plays? 

Let  the  reader  write  off  one  page  of  any  one  of  the  Shakespeare 
Plays,  and  he  can  then  form  some  conception  of  the  huge  mass  of 
manuscripts  which  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  author. 
But  as  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  Plays  were  re-written  more 
than  once,  and  "enlarged  to  as  much  again,"  there  must  have  been, 
in  the  hands  of  the  author,  not  only  these  original  or  imperfect 

« 

manuscript  copies,  but  the  final  ones  as  well.  Moreover,  there  had 
been  seventy-two  quarto  editions  of  the  Plays.  These,  even  if 
imperfect  and  pirated,  as  it  is  claimed,  were 

His  children,  nursed,  delivered  of  his  brain; 
and  if  the  Stratford  man  was  really  the  father  of  the  Plays,  and 

believed  that 

Not  marble, 

Nor  the  gilded  monuments  of  princes, 

Should  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme, 

what  would  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  take  with  him  to 
Stratford  copies  of  these  quarto  editions?  Can  we  conceive  of  a 
great  writer  withdrawing  to  his  country  residence,  to  live  out  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  without  a  single  copy  of  the  works  which  had 
given  him  wealth,  fame  and  standing  as  a  gentleman  ? 

And  if  he  possessed  such  books,  commonplace-books  and. man- 
uscripts, why  did  he  not, 

Dying,  mention  them  within  his  will, 
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as  the  real  author  says  the  Roman  citizen  would  a  hair  from  the 
head  of  the  dead  Caesar  ?  For  all  the  dust  of  all  the  Caesars  would 
not  compare  in  interest  for  mankind  with  these  original  manu- 
scripts and  note-books;  and  the  man  who  wrote  the  Plays  knew  it, 
and  announced  it  with  sublime  audacity: 

But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag^  thou  wanderest  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  goest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see^ 
So  long  lives  this^  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

Apple  ton  Morgan  says: 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  vigorous  and  exhaustive  research,  bounded 
only  by  the  limits  of  Great  Britain,  have  failed  to  unearth  a  single  scrap  of  memo- 
randa or  manuscript  notes  in  William  Shakespeare's  handwriting,  as  preparation 
for  any  one  or  any  portion  of  these  plays  or  poems. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  utter  disappearance  of  the  original 
copies,  note-books,  memoranda,  letters,  quarto  editions  and  library 
is  due  to  the  destruction  and  waste  of  years. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion. 

But  certain  things  are  to  be  remembered. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Shakspere  was  the  one  great  man 
of  his  race  and  blood.  He  had  lifted  his  family  from  obscurity 
to  fame,  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  the  condition  of  yeomanry 
to  that  of  pretended  gentry;  all  their  claims  to  consideration  rested 
upon  him;  and  this  greatness  he  had  achieved  for  them  not  by 
the  sword,  or  in  trade,  but  by  his  intellectual  genius.  Hence, 
they  represented  him,  in  his  monument,  with  pen  in  hand^  in 
the  act  of  writing;  hence,  they  placed  below  the  monument  a 
declaration  in  Latin  that  he  was,  *In  judgment,  a  Nestor — in 
genius,  a  Socrates  —  in  art,  a  Maro,"  and  an  English  inscription 
which  says  that 

All  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit. 

His  daughter  Susanna  was  buried  with  these  lines  upon  her 
tomb: 

Witty  above  her  sex,  but  that's  not  all, 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall; 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholly  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in  bliss. 
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His  genius  was  more  or  less  the  subject  of  comment  even  while 
he  lived  and  soon  after  his  death. 

We  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida^  published  in  1609,  that  Shakespeare's  Plays  are  equal 
to  the  best  comedy  in  Terence  or  Plautus. 

And,  believe  this,  that  when  he  is  gone  and  his  Comedies  out  of  sale,  you  will 
scramble  for  them,  and  set  up  a  new  English  Inquisition. 

In  1662,  forty-six  years  after  his  death,  and  eight  years  before 
the  death  of  his  grand-daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, the  vicar  of  Stratford  proceeded  to  note  down  the  traditions 
about  him. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  this  family  —  thus  made  g^eat  by  the 
genius  of  one  man,  by  his  literary  genius;  conscious  of  his  great- 
ness; aware  that  the  world  was  interested  in  the  details  of  his 
character  and  history  —  should  have  preserved  no  scrap  of  his 
writing;  no  manuscript  copy  of  any  of  his  works;  no  quarto  edition 
of  the  Plays;  no  copy  of  the  great  Folio  of  1623;  no  book  that  had 
formed  part  of  his  library;  no  communication  addressed  to  him  by 
any  one  on  any  subject;  no  incident  or  anecdote  that  would  have 
illustrated  his  character  and  genius  ?  They  had  become  people  of 
some  note;  they  lived  in  the  great  house  of  the  town.  One  son-in- 
law  was  a  physician,  who  had  preserved  a  written  record  of  the 
diseases  that  came  under  his  observation;  his  grand-daughter 
Elizabeth,  in  1643,  entertained  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
King  Charles,  the  reigning  monarch,  and  daughter  of  the  great 
King  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  Queen  remained  in  Shakspere's 
house,  New  Place,  for  three  weeks,  on  her  progress  to  join  King 
Charles  at  Oxford.  The  Plays  of  Shakespeare  were  the  delight  of 
King  Charles'  court.  We  are  assured  by  Dryden  that  Shakespeare 
was  greatly  popular  with  "the  last  King's  court"  —  that  of  King 
James  —  and  that  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
courtiers,  rated  him  "our  Shakespeare,"  far  above  Ben  Jonson, 
**  even  when  his  (Jonson's)  reputation  was  at  the  highest." 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  Queen  and  courtiers  would  find 
themselves  in  the  house  of  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor^  and  yet  ask  no  questions  about  him  ?  And  if 
they  did,  what  more  natural  than  for  his  grand-daughter  to  produce 
the  relics  she  possessed  of  the  great  man  —  the  letter  of  compliment 
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which  King  James,  the  King's  father,  had  written  him,  as  tradition 

affirms.     Kings'  letters  were  not  found  on  every  bush  in  StratfonL 

And  such  memorials,  once  presented  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious, 

would  never  again  be  forgotten. 

Would  not  a  sweet  and  gentle  and  cultured  nature  have  left 

behind  him,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  a  multitude  of  pleasant 

anecdotes,  redolent  of  the  wit  and  humor  that  sparkle  in  the  Plays? 

And,  once  uttered,  the  world  would  never  permit  them  to  die. 

No  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  has  ever  lost. 

We  are  told,  by  Oldys,  that  when  his  brother,  in  his  latter  years, 
visited  London,  he  was  beset  with  questions  by  the  actors  touching 
his  illustrious  relative,  held  by  them  in  the  highest  veneration;  but 
he  could  tell  them  nothing.  Would  not  similar  questions  be  pro- 
pounded to  his  family  ?  His  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister,  was  an 
actor  in  London  for  years,  but  he,  too,  seems  to  have  had  nothing 
to  tell.  We  know  that  Leonard  Digges,  seven  years  after  his  death, 
refers  to  the  "Stratford  monument."     Interest  in  him  was  active. 

Dr.  Hall's  diary  of  the  patients  he  visited,  and  the  diary  of  law- 
yer Green,  Shakspere's  cousin,  concerning  his  petty  law  business, 
are  both  extant,  and  are  pored  over  by  rapturous  students;  but 
where  are  Shakspere's  diary  and  note-books? 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  his  personal  effects  should  dis- 
appear through  carelessness.  Dr.  Hall  was  a  man  of  education. 
He  must  have  known  the  value  of  Shakspere's  papers.  His  own 
and  his  father-in-law's  personal  property  continued  in  the  hands  of 
Shakspere's  heirs  cl(nvn  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century^  having 
passed  by  will  from  Lady  Barnard  in  1670  to  the  heirs  of  Joan 
Hart,  Shakspere's  sister.  This  was  long  after  the  great  Garrick 
Jubilee  had  been  held  at  Stratford,  and  long  after  the  world  had 
grown  intensely  curious  about  everything  that  concerned  its  most 
famous  man.  Surely  the  memorials  of  one  who  was  believed  by  his 
heirs  to  be  the  rival  of  Socrates  in  genius  and  of  Maro  in  art  would 
not  be  permitted  to  be  destroyed  by  a  family  of  even  ordinary  intel- 
ligence. See  how  the  papers  of  Bacon  —  of  Bacon  who  left  no  chil- 
dren, and  probably  an  unfaithful  wife  —  have  come  down  to  us: 
the  MSS.  of  his  books;  great  piles  of  letters,  written,  most  of  them, 
not  when  he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  but  when  he  was  plain  Master 
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Prancis  Bacon.  Even  his  commonplace-books  have  found  their 
way  into  the  British  Museum,  and  the  very  scraps  of  paper  upon 
which  his  amanuensis  tried  his  pen.  Remember  how  Spedding 
found  the  original  packages  of  the  private  letters  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, just  as  they  were  tied  up  by  the  great  Lord  Treasurer's  own 
hand,  never  opened  or  disturbed  for  nigh  three  hundred  years ! 

In  the  British  Museum  they  have  the  original  manuscript  copies 
of  religious  plays  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  two  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Shakspere;  but  that  marvelous  collection 
has  not  a  line  of  any  of  the  plays  written  by  the  author  of  Lear  and 

Hamlet 

V.    The  Money  Value  of  the  Plays. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  Shakspere  was  a  money-getting 
man.  He  achieved  a  very  large  fortune  in  a  pursuit  in  which  most 
men  died  paupers.  He  had  a  keen  eye  to  profit.  He  was  ready  to 
sue  his  neighbor  for  a  few  shillings  loaned.  I  have  shown  that  he 
must  have  carried  on  the  business  of  brewing  in  New  Place.  He 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  wrest  the  right  of  common  from  the 
poor  people  of  the  town,  for  his  own  profit. 

Now,  the  Plays  represented  certain  values;  not  alone  their 
value  on  the  stage,  but  the  profits  which  came  from  their  publica- 
tion.    They  were  popular. 

Appleton  Morgan  says: 

Although  constantly  pirated  during  his  lifetime,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
that  anybody,  or  any  legal  representative  of  anybody,  named  Shakespeare,  ever  set 
up  any  claim  to  proprietorship  in  any  of  these  works — works  which  beyond  any 
literary  production  of  that  age  were  (as  their  repeatedly  being  subjects  of  piracy 
and  of  registration  on  the  Stationers'  books  proves  them  to  have  been)  of  the  largest 
market  value. 

Why  should  the  man  who  sued  his  neighbors  for  petty  sums 
like  two  shillings  pass  by,  in  his  will,  these  sources  of  emolument? 

But  it  may  be  said  he  had  already  sold  the  plays  and  poems  to 
others.  This  answer  might  suffice  as  to  those  already  printed,  but 
there  were  seventeen  plays  that  never  saw  the  light  until  they 
appeared  in  the  Folio  edition  of  1623,  published  seven  years  after 
his  death.  He  must  have  owned  these.  Why  did  he  make  no  pro- 
vision in  his  will  for  their  publication  —  if  not  for  glory,  for  gain?  It 
may  be  said  that  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Cundelly  who  appear  to 
have  put  forth  the  Folio  of  1623,  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  that 
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they  acted  therein  as  his  literary  executors.  But  they  are  not 
named  as  executors.  His  sole  executors  are  Dr.  John  Hall,  his  son- 
in-law,  and  Susanna,  his  daughter,  with  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  and 
Francis  Collins,  gent.,  as  overseers,  hfone  of  these  parties  appear 
to  have  had  any  connection  with  the  great  Folio.  It  was  a  large 
and  costly  work,  and,  even  though  eventually  profitable,  must  have 
required  the  advance  of  a  large  sum  to  print  it.  Where  did  this 
money  come  from  ?  Is  it  probable  that  a  couple  of  poor  actors, 
like  Heminge  and  Condell,  would  have  undertaken  such  an  outlay 
and  risk  while  the  children  of  Shakspere  were  alive  and  exceed- 
ingly wealthy  ?  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  work  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Folio  of  1623  could  have  been  printed  for  a  less  sum  than  the 
equivalent  of  $5,000  of  our  money.  But  at  the  back  of  the  Folio 
we  find  this  entry: 

Printed  at  the  charges  of  W.  Jaggard,  Ed.  Blount,  I.  Smithweeke  and  \l'. 
Aspley,  1623. 

On  the  title-page  we  read: 

Printed  by  Isaac  Jaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623. 

So  that  it  appears  that  three  men,  W.  Jaggard,  I.  Smithweeke 
and  W.  Aspley,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  publication,  while  only  one 
man,  Ed.  Blount,  was  concerned  in  printing  and  expense  both. 

So  that  it  appears  that  neither  Heminge  and  Condell,  nor 
Dr.  John  Hall,  nor  Shakspere's  daughter  Susanna,  nor  Thomas 
Russell,  nor  Francis  Collins,  nor  anybody  else  who  represented 
Shakspere's  blood  or  estate,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  expense 
of  publishing  the  complete  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  including 
seventeen  that  had  never  before  been  printed, 

VI.     A  Mysterious  Matter. 
But  there  is  still  another  curious  feature  of  this  mysterious 
business, 

I  quote  again  from  Appleton  Morgan: 

It  is  not  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  we  find  no  copyright  entries  on  the  Station* 
CTS*  books  in  the  name  of  Jonson,  Marlowe,  or  other  of  the  contemporary  poets 
and  dramatists,  for  these  were  continually  in  straitened  circumstances.  But, 
William  Shakespeare  being  an  exceedingly  wealthy  and  independent  gentleman 
(if,  besides,  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  literary  property  of  his  time),  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  only  legal  method  of  securing  literary  matter,  and  putting  it  in  shape 
to  alienate,  was  never  taken  by  him,  or  in  his  name.     The  silence  of  his  will  as  i<» 
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any  literary  property  whatever  is  explained  by  the  commentators  by  supposing 
that  Shakespeare  sold  all  his  plays  to  the  Globe  or  other  theaters  on  retiring,  and 
that  the  Globe  Theater  was  destroyed  by  fire.  If  so,  let  it  be  shown  from  the  only 
plate  where  the  legal  transfer  could  have  been  made — the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
-Company,  which  were  not  destroyed  by  fire,  but  are  still  extant. 

Other  commentators — equally  oblivious  of  such  trifling  obstacles  as  the  laws 
of  England  —  urge  that,  being  unmentioned  in  the  will,  the  Plays  went  by  course  of 
probate  to  Dr.  Hall,  the  executor. 

But  even  more,  in  that  case,  certain  entries  and  transfers  at  Stationers*  Hall  would 
have  been  necessary.  Moreover,  the  copyright,  being  not  by  statute,  was  perpetual, 
and  could  not  have  lapsed.  In  the  preface  to  their  first  folio  Heminge  and  Con- 
dell  announced  that  all  other  copies  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  "  stolen  and  surrep- 
titious." But  on  consulting  the  Stationers'  books  it  appears  that  the  quarto  edi- 
tions were  mostly  regularly  copyrighted  according  to  law,  whereas  the  first  folio 
-was  not.  Nor  were  the  plays  already  copyrighted  ever  transferred  to  Heminge  and 
Condell  or  to  their  publishers. 

What  legal  rights  in  England  ever  centered  in  this  great  first  folio,  except  as  to 
the  plays  which  appeared  therein  for  the  first  time  (which  Blount  and  Jaggard  did 
copyright),  must  always  remain  a  mystery.  If  ''stolen  and  surreptitious  copies"  ex- 
isted, therefore,  they  were  the  folio,  not  the  quarto  copies. 

And  again,  in  another  publication,  Mr.  Morgan  says: 

Heminge  and  Condell  asserted,  in  1623,  that  all  the  editions  of  the  plays  called 
Shakespeare,  except  their  own,  were  "stolen  and  surreptitious  copies."  If  the  laws 
of  England  in  those  days  are  of  the  slightest  consequence  in  this  investigation,  it 
must  appear  that  it  was  actually  these  very  men,  Heminge  and  Condell,  and  not 
the  other  publishers,  who  were  utterers  of  "stolen  and  surreptitious  copies."  For, 
whereas  all  other  printers  of  Shakespeare's  plays  observed  the  laws  and  entered 
them  for  copyright,  Heminge  and  Condell  appear  never  to  have  heard  of  any  legal 
obligations  of  the  sort.  Unless  they  stole  them,  it  certainly  passes  man's  under- 
standing to  conceive  how  they  got  hold  of  them.  For,  whatever  property  could  be 
legally  alienated  in  those  days  without  a  record,  literary  property  certainly  could 
not  be  so  alienated.  The  record  of  alienation  could  have  been  made  in  but  onepkue^ 
and  it  was  never  made  there. 

It  may  be  said  that  Heminge  and  Condell,  being  merely  play- 
actors, were  unfamiliar  with  the  copyright  system  and  law,  and,  , 
hence,  failed  to  properly  enter  the  work.  But  Heminge  and  Con- 
<iell,  it  appears  by  the  first  Folio  itself,  were  not  the  men  who  put 
their  money  into  the  venture,  but  Messrs.  "  W.  Jaggard,  Ed..  Blount, 
I.  Smithweeke  and  W.  Aspley."  Why  did  they  not  secure  a  title  to 
the  work  in  which  they  were  venturing  $5,000  ?  They  were  busi- 
ness men,  not  actors. 

As  the  Folio  of  1623  declares  that  the  previous  quarto  editions 
were  "stolen  and  surreptitious  copies"  of  the  Plays,  "maimed  and 
deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious  impostors  that 
exposed  them,"  and  that  they  now  present  them  "cured  and  perfect 
of  their  limbs,  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  con- 
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ceived  them,"  etc.,  it  follows  that  in  1623  Heminge  and  Condell 
must  have  had  the  origrinal  manuscripts  in  the  handwriting  of  **  the 
poet."    And  they  assert  this: 

And  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce 
received  a  blot  in  his  papers. 

Now,  as  Heminge  and  Condell  possessed  Shakspere's  original 
copies  in  1623,  they  could  not  have  been  burned  in  the  Globe 
Theater  in  1613. 

A  very  large  box  would  be  required  to  contain  them.  What 
became  of  these  fairly  written,  unblotted  manuscripts  ?  Did  his 
"  pious  fellowes,"  who  so  loved  the  memory  of  their  associate  that 
they  compiled  and  published  in  huge  and  costly  folio  his  com- 
pleted works,  care  nothing  for  these, memorials,  in  the  very  hand- 
writing of  him  whom  Ben  Jonson  pronounced,  in  the  same  volume 
and  edition,  the 

Soul  of  the  age, 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage; 

who  "  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  and  in  comparison  with 
whom  "  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome  **  had  produced 
was  as  nothing  ? 

Those  manuscripts  have  never  been  found,  never  been  heard  of; 
no  tradition  refers  to  them;  no  scrap,  rag,  remnant  or  fragment  of 
them  survives. 

Why  did  not  the  men  who  so  eagerly  questioned  his  brother, 
and  who,  we  are  told,  so  carefully  preserved  the  Chandos  portrait, 
secure  some  part  of  these  invaluable  documents,  which  would  to-day 
be  worth  many  times  their  weight  in  gold  ? 

VII.     Another  Mystery. 

But  another  mystery  attaches  to  these  manuscripts. 

The  first  appearance  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  in  quarto  form 
in  1609,  and  the  book  contains  a  very  curious  preface,  in  which  we 
are  told  that  the  play  had  never  been  played,  "  never  clapper-clawed 
with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar,^'  "  never  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath 
of  the  multitude,"  and  we  find  also  this  remarkable  statement: 

And  believe  this,  that  when  he  is  gone  and  his  comedies  out  of  sale,  you  will 

scramble  for  them  and  set  up  a  new  English  Inquisition.     Take  this  for  a  waming^ 

and  at  the  peril  of  your  pleasures'  loss  and  judgments  refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the 

"^s  for  not  being  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude;  but  thank  for- 
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tune  for  the  'scape  it  hath  made  among  you,  since  by  the  grand  possessors*  wills  I 
beHeve  you  should  have  prayed  for  them  rather  than  been  prayed^ 

Here  two  remarkable  facts  present  themselves: 

1.  That  Shakspere,  who  was  supposed  to  have  written  his 
plays  for  the  stage,  for  the  profit  to  be  drawn  from  their  represent- 
ation to  the  swarming  multitudes,  writes  a  play  which  never  is 
acted,  but  printed,  so  that  any  other  company  of  players  may  pre- 
sent it.  And  this  play  is  one  of  the  profoundest  productions  of  his 
great  genius,  full  of  utterances  upon  statecraft  that  are  a  million 
miles  above  the  heads  of  the  rag-tag-and-bobtail  who  "  thunder  at 
the  play-house  and  fight  for  bitten  apples."  * 

2.  That  the  original  copies  of  this  play  and  his  other  come- 
dies—  some  or  all  of  them — have  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  are 
now  possessed  by  some  grand  persons  not  named.  For,  note  the 
language:  The  writer  of  the  preface  speaks  of  Shakespeare's  '^  com- 
edies" in  the  plural;  then  of  the  particular  comedy  of  Troilus  and 
Cressidaj  then  of  the  "  'scape  //  hath  made  amongst  you,"  that  is, 
its  escape  out  of  the  "  grand  possessors* "  hands,  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  have  it  "  'scape."  In  other  words,  we  are  told  that  these 
"grand  possessors'  wills"  were  opposed  to  letting  them  —  the  com- 
edies— be  published. 

Charles  Knight  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  clearly,  but  we  learn  that  the  copy  had  an 
escape  from  some  powerful  possessors »  It  appears  to  us  that  \\i^se  possessors  "w^re 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  a  single  copy  of  any  one  of  the  plays  which  Shakspere 
produced  in  his  *'noon  of  fame,"  with  the  exception  of  the  Troilus  and  Cressida 
and  Lear^  being  printed  till  after  his  death;  and  that  between  his  death,  in  1616, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Folio,  in  1623,  they  continued  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
so  as  to  allow  only  one  edition  of  one  play  which  had  not  been  printed  in  his  life- 
time {Othello)  to  appear.  The  clear  deduction  from  this  statement  of  facts  is,  that 
the  original  publication  of  the  fourteen  plays  published  in  Shakspere's  lifetime 
was,  with  the  exceptions  we  have  pointed  out,  authorized  by  some  power  having  th^ 
right  to  prevent  the  publication ;  that,  after  1603,  till  the  publication  of  the  Folio, 
that  right  was  not  infringed  or  contested,  except  in  three  instances.* 

Knight  thinks  that  these  "grand  possessors"  were  Shakspere 's 
fellow  actors,  to  whom  he  had  assigned  the  Plays;  but  this  diffi- 
culty presents  itself:  Would  the  man  who  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
Troilus  and  Cressida  of  1609,  and  who  evidently  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  players  and  the  play-house,  and  who  boasts  that 

^  Henry  VI  11.^  v,  3.  ^Shak.,^  Hittary^  vol.  i,  p.  314. 
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the  play  in  question  had  never  been  "clapper-clawed  with  the 
palms  of  the  vulgar,"  or  "sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the 
multitude  " — would  he  speak  of  the  actors  who  made  their  humble 
living  before  this  vulgar  multitude,  the  "vassal  actors,"  the  "legal 
vagabonds,"  as  "grand  possessors"?  Do  not  the  words  imply 
some  persons  of  higher  social  standing  ? 

And  then  comes  this  further  difficulty:  If  the  actors  owned 
Troilus  and  Cressida^  why  would  they  not  have  played  it,  and  gotten 
all  the  pennies  and  shillings  out  of  it  possible  ?  Or  why,  if  written 
by  an  actor  for  actors,  should  it  have  been  written  so  transcend- 
ently  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude  that  it  could  not  be  acted  ? 
And  why,  if  it  was  worth  anything  as  a  play,  would  the  actors 
have  allowed  it  to  "  'scape  "  into  the  hands  of  a  publisher  who  sends 
it  forth  with  a  sneer  at  the  audiences  who  frequent  their  places  of 
amusement.  And  why,  if  they  owned  all  the  Plays,  does  not  their 
ownership  appear  somewhere  on  the  books  of  copyright?  And 
why,  if  they  owned  them,  would  they  destroy  their  own  monopoly 
by  publishing  them  in  folio  in  1623,  thus  throwing  open  the  doors 
to  all  the  players  of  the  world  to  act  them  ?    And  why  would  they 

* 

not  even  copyright  the  book  when  they  did  so  publish  it  ?  And 
why,  if  they  did  so  publish  it,  does  it  appear,  by  the  book  itself, 
that  they  were  not  at  the  charge  of  publishing  it,  but  that  it  was 
sent  forth  at  the  cost  of  four  men,  not  actors,  therein  named  ? 

Thus,  in  whatever  direction  we  penetrate  into  this  subject,  inex- 
plicable mysteries  meet  us  face  to  face. 

VIII.     Pregnant  Questions. 

Why  should  the  wealthy  Shakspere  permit  the  Plays,  written 
while  he  was  wealthy,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  certain  "grand 
possessors "  ?  And  if  these  men  were  not  actors,  but  bought  the 
Plays  of  Shakspere,  why  should  they  make  no  attempt,  during 
twenty  years,  to  get  their  money  back  by  publishing  them  ?  And 
could  they  have  procured  them  of  the  money-making  Shakspere,  if 
he  wrote  them,  without  paying  for  them  ?  And  what  business 
would  "grand  "  men,  not  actors,  not  publishers,  not  speculators  for 
profit,  have  with  the  Plays  anyway?  And  why  should  they  stand 
guard  over  them  and  keep  them  from  the  public  for  twenty  years, 
and  then  put  them  all  out  at  once,  and  not  copyright  them,  thus 
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making  them  a  present  to  the  public  ?  And  when  they  did  publish 
them^  why  should  they  place  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  two  play- 
actors, Heminge  and  Condell,  who  pretend  that  they  are  putting 
them  forth  out  of  love  for  the  memory  of  that  good  fellow,  Will 
Shakspere?  Were  not  Heminge  and  Condell  a  mere  mask  and 
cover  for  the  ''  grand  possessors  "  of  the  unblotted  manuscripts  ? 

And  if  the  man  who  sued  Philip  Rogers  for  £^\  19J.  \od,  for 
malt  sold,  and  for  two  shillings  money  loaned,  had  any  ownership 
in  any  of  these  plays,  can  we  believe  he  would  not  have  enforced  it 
to  the  uttermost  farthing  ?  Would  not  he  and  his  (for  they  were 
all  litigious)  have  chased  the  stray  shillings  that  came  from  their 
publication,  through  court  after  court,  and  thus  placed  the  question 
of  authorship  forever  beyond  question  ? 

We  are  forced  to  conclude: 

1.  Shakspere  did  not  own  the  Plays  and  never  had  owned 
them. 

2.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  and  owned  by  some  ''  grand " 
person  or  persons. 

3.  This  "grand"  person  or  persons  cared  nothing  for  the 
interests  of  the  players  and  made  them  public  property;  therefore, 
Heminge  and  Condell  did  not  represent  the  players. 

4.  This  "  grand "  person  or  persons  cared  nothing  for  the 
money  to  be  derived  from  their  sale,  and  took  out  no  copyright, 
but  presented  them  freely  to  the  world ;  and  this  was  not  in  the 
interest  of  Shakspere's  heirs,  if  he  had  any  claim  to  them. 

5.  And  this  "  grand ''  person  or  persons  cared  nothing  for 
the  money  to  be  made  out  of  them,  or  he  or  they  would,  in 
the  period  of  twenty  years,  between  1603  and  1623,  have  printed 
and  reprinted  them  in  quarto  form,  and  made  a  profit  out  of 
them. 

But  there  is  another  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  manuscripts. 

IX.     Another  Mystery. 

The  whole  publication  of  the  Folio  of  162J  is  based  on  a  fraudulent 
statement, 

Heminge  and  Condell,  in  their  preface,  addressed  "  to  the  great 
variety  of  readers/*  say: 
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It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthy  to  have  been  wished  that  the 
author  himself  had  lived  to  have  set  forth,  and  overseen  his  own  writings. 
But  since  it  hath  bin  ordained  otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that 
right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envy  his  friends  the  office  of  their  care  and  painc. 
to  have  collected  and  published  them;  and  so  to  have  publish'd  them  as  where 
(before)  you  were  abus'd  with  diverse  stolne  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed 
and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  injurious  impostors,  that  exposed 
them,  even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cur'd  and  perfect  of  their 
limbs,  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived  them.  Who, 
as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it. 
His  mind  and  his  hand  went  together.  And  what  he  thought  he  uttered 
with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
papers. 

And  on  the  title-page  of  the  Folio  we  read:  "  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare's Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies.  Published  according 
to  the  true  originall  copies'*  We  have  also  a  list  of  "the  principal 
actors  in  all  these  plays/'  prefaced  by  these  words: 

The  works  of  William  Shakespeare,  containing  all  his  Comedies,  Histories  and 
Tragedies:   Truefy  set  forth  according  to  their  first  originall. 

Here  we  find  four  things  asserted: 

1.  That  the  Folio  was  printed  from  the  original  copies. 

2.  That  Heminge  and  Condell  had  "  collected  "  these  copies 
and  published  them  in  the  Folio. 

3.  That  the  quarto  editions  were  "stolne  and  surreptitious 
copies,  maimed  and  deformed." 

4.  That  what  Shakespeare  wrote  was  poured  from  him,  as  if 
by  inspiration,  so  that  he  made  no  corrections,  and  "  never  blotted 
a  line,"  as  Ben  Jonson  said. 

These  statements  are  met  by  the  following  facts: 
I.     Some  of  the  finest  thoughts  and  expressions,  distinctively 
Shakespearean,  and  preeminently  so,  are  found  in  the  quarto  edi- 
tions, and  not  in  the  Folio. 

For  instance,  in  the  play  of  Hamlet ,  nearly  all  of  scene  iv,  act  4, 
is  found  in  the  quarto  and  not  in  the  Folio.  In  the  quarto  copy 
we  find  the  following  passages: 

What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?    A  beast,  no  more. 
Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused. 
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And  again: 

Rightly  to  be  great 

Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 

When  honor's  at  the  stake. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  these  passages  came  from  the  mind 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Shakespeare.  Hundreds  of  other 
admirable  sentences  can  be  quoted  which  appear  in  the  quartos, 
but  not  in  the  Folio.  It  follows,  then,  that  Heminge  and  Condell 
did  not  have  "the  true  original  copies,"  or  they  would  have  con- 
tained these  passages.  It  follows,  also,  that  there  must  have  been 
some  reason  why  portions  of  the  quarto  text  were  omitted  from  the 
Folio.  It  follows,  also,  that,  in  some  respects,  the  "stolne  and 
surreptitious  "  copies  of  the  quarto  are  more  correct  than  the  Folio, 
and  that  but  for  the  quartos  we  would  have  lost  some  of  the  finest 
gems  of  thought  and  expression  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Shakespeare. 

II.  The  statement  that  Shakespeare  worked  without  art,  that 
he  improvised  his  great  productions,  that  there  was  scarce  "a  blot 
in  his  papers,"  in  the  sense  that  he  made  no  corrections,  is  not 
only  incompatible  with  what  we  know  of  all  great  works  of 
art,  but  is  contradicted  on  the  next  page  but  one  of  the  Folio,, 
by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  introductory  verses. 

He  says: 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all.     Thy  Art, 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 

For  though  the  Poet's  matter  Nature  be, 

His  Art  doth  give  the  fashion.     And  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muse's  an  vile,  turn  the  same 

(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame,  ^ 

Or  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorne; 

For  a  good  Poet's  made,  as  well  as  borne. 

And  such  wert  thou.     Look  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  play-actors,  and  friends  of  Shake- 
speare, Heminge  and  Condell,  squarely  contradicted  by  another 
friend  and  play-actor,  Ben  Jonson.  One  asserts  that  Shakespeare 
wrote    without    art;    the    other,    that    he    sweat   over   his   "true- 
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filed  lines"  and  turned  them  time  and  again  on  the  ^'Muse^s 
anvile." 

Several  of  the  plays  exist  in  two  forms:  —  first,  a  brief  form, 
suitable  for  acting;  secondly,  an  enlarged  form,  double  the  size  of 
the  former.  This  is  true  of  Romeo  and  Juliety  Henry  K.,  Tke  Aferry 
Wives  of  Windsor  and  Hamlet, 

For  instance,  the  first  edition  of  Henry  V.  contains  i,8oo  lines; 
the  enlarged  edition  has  3,500  lines.     Knight  says: 

In  this  elaboration  the  old  materials  are  very  carefully  used  up;  but  they 
are  so  thoroughly  refitted  and  dovetailed  with  what  is  new,  that  the  operation 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  work  of  a  skillful  architect,  who,  having  an 
ancient  mansion  to  enlarge  and  beautify,  with  a  strict  regard  to  its  original 
character,  preserves  every  feature  of  the  structure,  under  other  combinations, 
with  such  marvelous  skill,  that  no  unity  of  principle  is  violated,  and  the  whole 
has  the  effect  of  a  restoration  in  which  the  new  and  the  old  are  undistinguish* 
able.i 

Knight  gives  a  specimen  of  this  work,  taken  from  the  quarto 
Henry  V,  of  1608  and  the  Folio  of  1623.  We  print  in  the  second 
column,  in  italics,  those  parts  of  the  text  derived  from  the  quarto, 
and  which  reappear  in  the  Folio: 


Quarto  1608. 

King,     Sure  we  thank  you;  and,  good 

my  lord,  proceed 
Why  the  law  Salique,  which  they  have 

in  France, 
Or  should  or  should  not  stop  us  in  our 

claim: 
And  God  forbid,  my  wise  and  learned 

lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  frame  or  wrest 

the  same. 
For  God  doth  know  how  many  now  in 

health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore,  take  heed  how  you  impawn 

our  person; 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of 

war: 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God  take 

heed. 
After  this  conjuration  speak,  my  lord; 
And  we  will  judge,  note  and  believe  in 

heart 


Folio  1623. 

King,  Sure ^  we  thank  y9u^ 

My  learned  lord^  I  pray  you  to  proee^ 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold 
Why  th^  law  Salique,  that  they  have  im 

France, 
Or  should  or  should  not  bar  us  in  our 

claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful 

lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,   wrest  or  bow 

your  reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding 

soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose 

right 
Suits  not  in  native  colors  with  the  truth 
For  God  doth  know  how  many  noia  in 

health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to  .• 
Therefore,  take  heed  how  you  impanfn  our 

person  ; 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  voar; 


'  Charles  Knifi^ht,  Pici.  Shak.,  Histories,  vol.  i,  p.  no. 
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That  what  you  speak  is  washed  as  pure  IVe  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God  take 
As  sin  io  baptism.  heed. 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  con- 
tend 

Without  much  fall  of  blood,  whose  guilt- 
less drops 

Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 

'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge 
unto  the  swords 

That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 

Under  this  conjuration  speaky  my  lord ; 

And  we  will  hear,  note  and  believe  in 
hearty 

That  what  you  speak  is,  in  your  con- 
science, washed 

As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Now  Heminge  and  Condell  claim,  in  the  Folio,  that  the  play  of 
Henry  V.  was  printed  from  the  "true  original "  copy,  and  that  it 
came  from  the  mind  of  Shakspere  without  a  blot;  while  here  is 
proof  conclusive  that  it  was  not  printed  from  the  first  original 
copy;  and  that  it  did  not  come,  heaven-born,  from  the  soul  of  the 
creator;  but  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  certainly 
a  man  of  vast  industry  and  immense  adroitness,  nimbleness  and' 
subtlety  of  mind. 

False  in  one  thing,  false  in  all.  Heminge  and  Condell  did  not 
have  the  author's  original  manuscripts,  with  all  the  interlineations 
and  corrections,  before  them  to  print  from,  but  a  fair  copy  from 
some  other  pen.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  known  that  there  was 
that  1608  edition  of  the  play.  In  fact,  they  do  not  even  seem  to  know 
how  to  spell  their  own  names.  At  the  end  of  the  introduction^ 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  they  sign  themselves,  "  John  Heminge  "' 
and  "  Henrie  Condell,"  while  in  the  list  of  actors,  published  by 
themselves,  they  appear  as  "John  Hemmings '*  and  "  Henry  Con- 
dell;" and  Shakspere  calls  them,  in  his  will,  "John  Hemynge"  and 
"  Henry  Cundell." 

If  the  play-actor  editors  thus  falsified  the  truth,  or  were  them- 
selves the  victims  of  an  imposition,  what  confidence  is  to  be  placed 
in  any  other  statement  they  make  ?  What  assurance  have  we  that 
they  had  collected  the  original  manuscript  copies;  that  they  ever 
saw  them;  in  short,  that  they  were  the  work  of  Shakspere  or  in  his 
handwriting?  What  assurance  have  we  that  the  whole  introduction 
and  dedication  to  which  their  names  are  appended  were  not  written 
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by  some  one  else,  and  that  they  were  but  a  mask  for  those  "grand 
possessors"  who,  seven  years  before  Shakspere's  death,  owned  the 
play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  f 

In  fact,  a  skeptical  mind  can  see,  even  in  the  verses  which  face 
the  portrait  of  Shakspere  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  the  undercurrent  of 
a  double  meaning.     They  commence: 

The  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut. 

Is  the  word  gentle  here,  a  covert  allusion  to  Shakspere's 
ridiculous  and  fraudulent  pretensions  to  "gentle"  blood,  and  to 
that  bogus  coat-of-arms  which  we  are  told  he  had  engraved  in 
stone  over  the  door  of  New  Place  in  Stratford  ? 

Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife ' 
With  Nature  to  outdoo  the  life. 

No  one  can  look  at  that  picture  and  suppose  that  B.  I.  (Ben 
Jonson)  was  serious  in  this  compliment  to  the  artist. 
Appleton  Morgan  says: 

In  this  picture  the  head  of  the  subject  is  represented  as  rising  out  of  an 
horizontal  plane  of  collar  appalling  to  behold.  The  hair  is  straight,  combed  down 
the  sides  of  the  face  and  bunched  over  the  ears;  the  forehead  is  disproportionately 
high;  the  top  of  the  head  bald;  the  face  has  the  wooden  expression  familiar  in  the 
Scotchmen  and  Indians  used  as  signs  for  tobacconists'  shops,  accompanied  by  an 
idiotic  stare  that  would  be  but  a  sorry  advertisement  for  the  humblest  establish- 
ment in  that  trade. 

If  this  picture  "  out-does  the  life,"  what  sort  of  a  creature  must 
the  original  have  been  ? 

O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass  as  he  hath  hit  ' 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 

This  thought  of  "drawing  his  wit"  is  singularly  enough  taken 
from  an  inscription  around  another  portrait  —  not  that  of  Shak- 
spere, but  of  Francis  Bacon.  On  the  margin  of  a  miniature 
of  Bacon,  painted  by  Hilliard  in  1578,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  are  found  these  words,  "the  natural  ejaculation, 
probably,"  says  Spedding,  "of  the  artist's  own  emotion":  Si 
tabula  daretur  digna,  ammum  mallem  —  if  one  could  but  paint  his 
mind!' 

>  The  Shah.  Afytk^  p.  95.  ^ Life  and  Works  0/ Bacon^  Spedding,  Ellis,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  7. 
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Let  us  read  again  those  lines: 

O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face»  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ — in  brass  ! 

That  is  to  say,  his  wit  drawn  in  brass  would  surpass,  in  brass,  all 
that  was  ever  written.  Is  not  this  another  way  of  intimating  that 
only  a  brazen-faced  man,  like  Shakspere,  would  have  had  the  impu- 
dence to  claim  the  authorship  of  plays  which  were  not  written  by 
him  ? 

And  that  this  is  not  a  forced  construction  we  can  see  by  turning 
to  the  Plays,  where  we  will  find  the  words  br'ass  and  brazen  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  equivalents  for  impudence. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out?' 
Well  said,  brazen-izct.* 
A  ^njs^;f-faced  valet.' 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  even  a  double  meaning  to  some  of  the 
introductory  verses  of  the  Folio  of  1623,  signed  Ben  Jonson.  The 
verses  are  inscribed — 

To  the  memory  of  my  beloved — the  Author — Mr.  William  Shakespeare — 
and  —  what  he  hath  left  us. 

What  does  this  mean:  "what  he  hath  left  us"?  Does  it  mean 
his  works  ?  How  could  Ben  Jonson  inscribe  verses  to  the  memory 
of  works — plays?  We  speak  of  the  memory  of  persons,  not  of 
productions;  of  that  which  has  passed  away  and  perished,  not  of 
that  which  is  but  beginning  to  live;   not  of  the 

Soul  of  the  age  ! 
The  applause  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage  ! 

In  the  same  volume,  on  the  next  page,  we  are  told, 

For  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about. 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  will  never  out. 

Could  Ben  Jonson  inscribe  his  verses  to  the  memory  of  works 
which,  he  assures  us  in  the  same  breath,  were  not  "for  an  age,  but 
for  all  time  "  ?  Can  you  erect  a  memorial  monument  over  immortal 
life? 

What  did  William  Shakspere  leave  behind  him  that  held  any 
ronnection  with  the  Plays  ?   Was  it  the  real  author —  Francis  Bacon  ? 

*  Latfe^s  Labor  Lost^  v,  2.  ■  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^  iv,  a.  ■  Lear^  ii,  2. 
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And  this  thought  seems  to  pervade  the  verses.     Jonson  says: 

Thou  art  alive  still — while  thy  book  doth  live. 

And  again: 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon!  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear^ 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James. 

That  is  to  say,  Ben  Jonson  expresses  to  the   dead  Shakspere 

the  hope  that  he  would  reappear  and  make  some  more  dramatic 

"flights"  —  that  is,  write  some  more  plays.     Such  a  wish  would  be 

absurd,  if  applied  to  the  dead  man,  but  would  be  very  significant,  if 

the  writer  knew  that  the  real  author  was  still  alive  and  capable  of 

new  flights.     And  the  closing  words  of  the  verses  sound   like  an 

adjuration  to  Bacon  to  resume  his  pen: 

Shine  forth ^  thou  Starre  of  Poets,  and  with  rage 

Or  influence  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

VHiich,  since  thy  flight  from  thence,  hath  mourned  like  night» 

And  despaires  day,  but  for  thy  volumes'  light. 

The  play-houses  had  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  PlaySy-and 
had  been  regularly  acting  them;  it  needed  not,  therefore,  the  pnb* 
lication  of  the  Folio  in  1623  to  enable  the  poet  to  shine  forth. 

If  the  "drooping  stage"  "mourned  like  night,'*  it  was  not  for 
the  Plays  which  appear  in  the  Folio,  for  it  possessed  them;  it  had 
been  acting  them  for  twenty  years;  but  it  was  because  the  supply 
of  new  plays  had  given  out.    Hugh  Holland  says  on  the  next  page: 

Dry'd  is  that  vein,  dry'd  is  the  Thespian  spring. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  Ben  Jonson  expresses  the  hope  that 

the  author  would  reappear,  and  write  new  plays,  and  cheer  the 

drooping  stage,  and  shine  forth  again,  if  he  referred  to  the  man 

whose  mouldering  relics  had  been  lying  in  the  Stratford  church  for 

seven  years? 

X.     Ben  Jonson 's  Testimony. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ben  Jonson  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Francis  Bacon;  he  was  one  of  his  "good  pens ;"  he  helped 
him  to  translate  his  philosophical  works  into  Latin.  If  there  was  a 
secret  in  connection  with  the  authorship  of  the  Plays,  Ben  Jonson, 
as  Bacon's  friend,  as  play-actor  and  play-writer,  doubtless  knew  it. 
And  it  is  very  significant  that  at  different  periods,  far  apart,  he 
employed  precisely  the  same  words  in  describing  the  genius  of 
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William  Shakspere  and  the  genius  of  Francis  Bacon.  In  these 
verses,  from  which  I  have  been  quotings  he  says,  speaking  ostensi- 
bly of  Shakspere: 

Or  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Jonson  died  in  1637.  His  memoranda,  entitled  Ben  JonsorCs 
DiscoverieSy  were  printed  in  1640.  One  of  these  refers  to  the  emi- 
nent men  of  his  own  and  the  preceding  era.  After  speaking  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Challoner,  the  elder  Wyatt,  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Raleigh,  he  says: 

Lord  Egerton,  a  grave  and  great  orator,  and  best  when  he  was  provoked;  but 
his  learned  and  able  but  unfortunate  successor  (Sir  Francis  Bacon)  is  he  that  hath 
Jilledup  all  numbers^  and  performed  that  in  our  tongue  which  may  be  compared  or 
preferred  either  to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome, 

What  a  significant  statement  is  this  !  . 

Francis  Bacon  had  "  filled  up  all  numbers."  That  is  to  say,  he 
had  compassed  all  forms  of  poetical  composition.  Webster  defines 
"numbers"  thus: 

That  which  is  regulated  by  count;  poetic  measure,  as  divisions  of  time  or 
number  of  syllables;  hence,  poetry,  verse — chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

I  lisped  in  numbers^  for  the  numbers  came. — Pope, 
Yet  should  the  muses  bid  my  numbers  roll. — Pope, 

In  Love's  Labor  Losty  Longaville  says,  speaking  of  some  love 
verses  he  had  written: 

I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move; 

O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love, 

These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose,^ 

But  when  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  helped  translate  some  of 
Bacon's  prose  works,  comes  to  sum  up  the  elements  of  his  patron's 
greatness,  he  passes  by  his  claims  as  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  a 
lawyer,  an  orator  and  a  statesman;  and  the  one  thing  that  ^nds 
out  vividly  before  his  mind's  eye,  that  looms  up  above  all  other 
considerations,  is  that  Francis  Bacon  is  a  foel  —  a  great  poet  —  a 
poet  who  has  written  in  all  measures,  "  has  filled  up  all  numbers  " 
—  the  sonnet,  the  madrigal,  rhyming  verse,  blank  verse.  And  what 
had  he  written  ?    Was  it  the  translation  of  a  few  psalms  in  his  old 

>  Act  iv,  scene  3. 
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age,  the  only  specimens  of  his  poetry  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
in  his  acknowledged  works?  No;  it  was  something  great,  some- 
thing overwhelming;  something  that  is  to  be  "compared  or  pre- 
ferred either  to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome." 

And  what  was  it  that  "insolent  Greece  and  haughty  Rome'* 
had  accomplished  to  which  these  "numbers"  of  Bacon  could 
be  preferred  ?  We  turn  to  Jonson's  verses  in  the  Shakesp>eare 
Folio  and  we  read: 

And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latine  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honor  thee  I  would  not  seeke 
^  For  names,  but  call  forth  thundering  iEschilus, 

Euripides  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Paccuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 
To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread, 
And  shake  a  stage;  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

The  "num*bers"  of  Bacon  are  to  be  compared  or  preferped  either 
to  insolent  Greece  or  naughty  Rome  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  best 
poetical  compositions  of  those  nations.  And  when  Ben  Jonson 
uses  this  expression  we  learn,  from  the  verses  in  the  Folio,  what 
kind  of  Greek  and  Roman  literary  work  he  had  in  his  mind;  it  was 
not  the  writings  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  but  of  iEschylus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  etc. —  that  is  to  say,  the  dramatic  writers.  Is  it  not  extraor- 
dinary th^t  Jonson  should  not  only  assert  that  Bacon  had  pro- 
duced poetical  compositions  that  would  challenge  comparison  with 
the  best  \;iiorks  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  that  he  should  use  the 
same  adjectives,  and  in  the  same  order,  that  he  had  usec^  in  the  Folio 
verses,  viz.:  insolent  Qreece  and  h(tughty  Rome?  It  was  not  haughty 
Greece  and  insolent  Rome,  or  powerful  Rome  and  able  Greece, 
or  any  other  concatenation  of  words;  but  he  employs  precisely 
the  same  phrises  in' precisely  the  same  order.  How  comes  it 
that  when  his  mind  was  dwelling  on  the  great  poetical  and 
secret  works  of  Bacon  —  for  they  must  have  been  secret  —  he 
reverted  to  the  very  expressions  he  had  used  years  before  in 
reference  to  the  Shakespeare  Plays  ? 

And  it  is  upon  Ben  Jonson's  testimony  that  tfie  claims  of  Will- 
iam Shakspere,  of  Stnatford,  to  the  authorship  of  the  Plays,  princi- 
pally rest.        9 
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If  the  Plays  are  not  Shakspere's  then  the  whole  make-up  of  the 
Folio  of  1623  is  a  fraud,  and  the  dedication  and  the  introduction 
^re  probably  both  from  the  pen  of  Bacon. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cobb  calls  attention  to  a  striking  parallelism  between 
a  passage  in  the  dedication  of  the  Folio  and  an  expression  of  Bacon: 

Country  hands  reach  forthe  milk,  cream  and  fruits^  or  what  they  have.' 
Bacon  writes  to  Villiers: 

And  now,  because  I  am  in  the  country,  I  will  send  you  some  of  my  country 
yruits^  which  with  me  are  good  meditations,  which  when  I  am  in  the  city  are  choked 
with  business.' 

And  in  the  ''  discourse  touching  the  plantation  in  Ireland,"  he 
asks  his  majesty  to  accept  "M^  like  poor  field- fruits" 
We  can  even  imagine  that  in  the  line, 

And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latine  and  less  Greek, 
Ben  Jonson  has  his  jest  at  the  man  who  had  employed  him  to 
write  these  verses.  For  Jonson,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  an 
accurate  classical  scholar,  while  Bacon  was  not.  The  latter  was 
like  Montaigne,  who  declared  he  could  never  thoroughly  acquire  any 
language  but  his  own.  Dr.  Abbott,  head  master  of  the  City  of 
London  school,  in  his  introduction  to  Mrs.  Pott's  great  work,*  refers 
to  "  several  errors  which  will  make  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  feel 
uneasy.  For  these  in  part  Bacon  himself,  or  Bacon's  amanuensis,  is 
responsible  ;  and  many  of  the  apparent  Latin  solecisms  or  mis- 
spellings arise  .  .  .  from  the  manuscripts  of  the -Pr^w^x."  He  adds 
in  a  foot-note: 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maude  Thompson,  of  the  British 
Museum  manuscript  department,  that  all  entries,  except  some  of  the  French  prov- 
erbs, are  in  Bacon's  handwriting ;  so  that  no  amanuensis  can  bear  the  blame  of 
the  numerous  errors  in  the  Latin  quotations. 

How  "  rare  old  Ben  *'  must  have  enjoyed  whacking  Bacon  over 
Shakespeare's  shoulders,  in  verses  written  at  the  request  of  Bacon  ! 

XI.    A  Greater  Question. 

When  the  crushing  blow  of  shame  and  humiliation  fell  upon 
Francis  Bacon  in  162 1,  and  he  expected  to  die  under  it,  he  hurriedly 
drew  a  short  will.  It  does  not  much  exceed  in  length  one  page  of 
Spedding's  book,  and  yet  in  this  brie'f  document  he  found  time  to  say: 

^ Dedicaiitm^  Folio  1623.  'Montagu,  iii,  p.  20.  * Promus^  p.  13. 
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My  compositions  unpublished,  or  the  fragments  of  them,  I  require  my  servan: 
Harris  to  deliver  to  my  brother  Constable,  to  the  end  that  if  any  of  these  be  fit.  ic 
his  judgment,  to  be  published,  he  may  accordingly  dispose  of  them.  And  in  partic- 
ular I  wish  the  Elogium  I  wrote,  In  felicem  memoriam  Regina  Elizabetfue,  may  be 
published.  And  to  my  brother  Constable  I  give  all  my  books;  and  to  xny  servant 
Harris  for  this  his  service  and  care  fifty  pieces  in  gold,  pursed  up. 

He  disposed  of  all  his  real  property  in  five  lines,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts. 

And  when  Bacon  came  to  draw  his  last  will  and  testament/  he 
devoted  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  preservation  of  his  writings.  He 
says: 

For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  next  ages.  But  as  to  the  durable  part  of  my  memory,  toku  I 
consistetk  of  my  works  and  writings,  I  desire  my  executors,  and  especially  Sir  John 
Constable,  and  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  Bosvile,  to  take  care  that  of  all  my  writings, 
both  of  English  and  of  Latin,  there  may*be  books  fair  bound  and  placed  in  the 
King's  library,  and  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  where  myself  was  bred,  and  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Oxonford,  and  in  the  library  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  ir 
th«  library  of  Eaton. 

Then  he  bequeaths  his  register  books  of  orations  and  letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  he  further  directs  his  executors  to 
'*  take  into  their  hands  all  my  papers  whatsoever,  which  are  either 
in  cabinets,  boxes  or  presses,  and  them  to  seal  up  until  they  may  at 
their  leisure  peruse  them." 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  William  Shakspere  was,  neces- 
sarily, as  the  author  of  the  Plays,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  the  owner 
of  many  books,  and  that  he  left  behind  him,  unpublished  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  such  marvelous  and  mighty  works  as  Th^ 
Tempest^  Macbethy  Julius  Casar^  Timon  of  Athens^  Coriolanus^  Henry 
VIII,  and  many  more;  and  that,  while  he  carefully  bequeathed 
his  old  clothes  and  disposed  of  his  second-best  bed,  he  made 
no  provision  for  the  publication  of  his  works,  "Mr  durable  part 
of  his  memory  y 

Is  it  reasonable?  Is  it  probable  ?  Is  it  not  grossly  improbable  ? 
What  man  capable  of  writing  Macbeth  and  Julius  Ccesar^  and  know- 
ing their  value  to  mankind  —  knowing  that  they  lay  in  his  house,  in 
some  "  cabinet,  box  or  press,"  probably  in  but  one  manuscript  copy 
each,  and  that  they  might  perish  in  the  hands  of  his  illiterate  family 
and  "bookless"  neighbors  —  would,  while  carefully  remembering 

»  Life  and  H'orks^  vol.  vii,  p.  539. 
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-so  much  of  the  litter  and  refuse  of  the  world,  have  died  and  made 
no  provision  for  their  publication? 

But  it  may  be  said  he  did  not  own  them;  he  may  have  sold 
them.  It  seems  not,  for  Heminge  and  Condell,  in  their  intro- 
duction to  the  first  Folio,  say  that  they  received  the  original  copies 
which  they  published  from  Shakespeare  himself: 

And  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  received 
J^rom  him  a  blot  in  his  papers. 

And  again: 

It  has  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  author 
himself  had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own  writings. 

What  right  would  he  have  had  to  set  them  forth  if  they 
belonged  to  some  one  else  ? 

But  since  it  hath  been  ordained  otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that 
right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envy  his  friends  the  office  of  their  care. 

If  this  introduction  means  anything,  it  means  that  Shakspere* 
owned  these  Plays;  that  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  publish 
them  if  death  had  not  interfered;  that  his  friends  and  fellow-actors, 
Heminge  and  Condell,  had,  "  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a 
friend  and  fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare,"  assumed  the  task 
of  publishing  them;  that  they  had  received  the  original  manu- 
scripts from  him  —  that  is,  from  his  family  —  free  from  blot,  and  that 
they  published  from  them,  as  all  the  quarto  copies  were  "  stolne 
and  surreptitious,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and 
steal thes  of  injurious  impostors." 

And  yet  these  Plays,  which  belonged  to  Shakspere's  wealthy 
family,  as  the  heirs  of  the  author,  which  were  printed  by  his  "  fel- 
lows"  to  sell  to  make  money  —  for  they  say  in  their  introduction: 

The  fate  of  all  books  depends  upon  your  capacities:  and  not  of  your  heads 
alone  but  of  your  purses.  .  .  .  Read  and  censure.     Do  so,  but  buy  first. 

—  these  Plays  were   not   published   or   paid   for  by   Shakspere's 
family,  but,  as  the  Folio  itself  tells  us,  were 

Printed  at  the  charges  of  W.  Jaggard,   Ed.  Blount,  I.  Smithweeke,  and  W. 
Aspley,  1623. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE   WRITER  OF  THE  PLAYS  A  LAWYER. 

Why  may  that  not  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ? 

Hamlet^  c,  /. 

NOTHING   is    more    conclusively   established   than    that   the 
author  of  the  Plays  was  a  lawyer. 
Several  works  have  been  written  in  England  and  America  to 
demonstrate  this.     I  quote  a  few  extracts: 
Franklin  Fiske  Heard  says: 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  shows  that  Shakespeare  was  very  familiar  with  some  iA 
the  most  refined  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  special  pleading,  a  science 
which  contains  the  quintessence  of  the  law.  ...  In  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV., 
act  V,  scene  5,  Pistol  uses  the  term  absque  hoc,  which  is  technical  in  the  last  degree. 
This  was  a  species  of  traverse,  used  by  special  pleaders  when  the  record  was  in 
Latin,  known  by  the  denomination  of  a  special  traverse.  The  subtlety  of  its  texture. 
and  the  total  dearth  of  explanation  in  all  the  reports  and  treatises  extant  in  thr 
time  of  Shakespeare  with  respect  to  its  principle,  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  have  attained  a  knowledge  of  it  from  actual  practice} 

Senator  Davis  says: 

We  seem  to  have  here  something  more  than  a  sciolist's  temerity  of  indulgence 
in  the  terms  of  an  unfamiliar  art.  No  legal  solecisms  will  be  found.  The  abstrusest 
elements  of  the  common  law  are  impressed  into  a  disciplined  service  with  everv 
evidence  of  the  right  and  knowledge  of  commanding.  Over  and  over  again, 
where  such  knowledge  is  unexampled  in  writers  unlearned  in  the  law,  Shakespeare 
appears  in  perfect  possession  of  it.  In  the  law  of  real  property,  its  rules  of  tenure 
and  descents,  its  entails,  its  fines  and  recoveries,  and  their  vouchers  and  double 
vouchers;  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts,  the  method  of  bringing  suits  and  of  arrests: 
the  nature  of  actions,  the  rules  of  pleading,  the  law  of  escapes  and  of  contenxpt  of 
court;  in  the  principles  of  evidence,  both  technical  and  philosophical;  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  tribunals;  in  the  law  of  attainder  and 
forfeiture;  in  the  requisites  of  a  valid  marriage;  in  the  presumption  of  legitimacy; 
in  the  learning  of  the  law. of  prerogative;  in  the  inalienable  character  of  the  crown» 
this  mastership  appears  with  surprising  authority.* 

And  again  the  same  writer  says: 

I  know  of  no  writer  who  has  so  impressed  into  his  service  the  terms  of  anv 
science  or  art.  They  come  from  the  mouth  of  every  personage:  from  the  Queen: 
from  the  child;  from  the  merry  wives  of  Windsor;  from  the  Egyptian  fervor  of 
Cleopatra;  from  the  lovesick  Paphian  goddess;  from  violated  Lucrece;  from  Lear; 

^  Shakespeare  as  a  Lawyer^  pp.  43, 48.  '  The  Law  in  Shakespeare^  p.  4. 
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Hamlet  and  Othello;  from  Shakespeare  himself,  soliloquizing  in  his  sonnets;  from 
Dogberry  and  Prospero;  from  riotous  Falstaff  and  melancholy  Jacques.  Shake* 
speare  utters  them  at  all  times  as  standard  coin,  no  matter  when  or  in  what  mint 
stamped.  These  emblems  of  his  industry  are  woven  into  his  style  like  the  bees 
into  the  imperial  purple  of  Napoleon's  coronation  robes.* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  sees  the  clearest  evidences  in  the 
Plays  that  the  writer  was  learned  in  the  law.  I  quote  a  few  of  his 
expressions: 

These  jests  cannot  be  supposed  to  arise  from  anything  in  the  laws  or  customs 
of  Syracuse;  but  they  show  the  author  to  be  very  familiar  with  some  of  the  most 
abstruse  proceedings  in  English  jurisprudence ^ 

Quoting  the  description  of  the  arrest  of  Dromio  in  The  Comedy 
of  £rrorSf  he  ssLys: 

Here  we  have  a  most  circumstantial  and  graphic  account  of  an  English  arrest 
on  mesne  process  ["  before  judgment "]  in  an  action  on  the  case* 

In  act  iii,  scene  i  (of  As  You  Like  It)  a  deep  technical  knowledge  of  the  law  is 
displayed.* 

It  is  likewise  remarkable  that  Cleomenes  and  Dion  ( The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii, 
scene  2),  the  messenger  who  brought  back  the  response  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
to  be  given  in  evidence,  are  sworn  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document  they  pro- 
duce almost  in  the  very  words  now  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  when  an  officer 
presents  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  copy  of  a  record  of  a  court  of  justice: 

* 

You  here  shall  swear.  .  .  . 

That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 

Been  both  at  Delphos;  and  from  thence  have  brought 

The  sealed-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  delivered 

Of  great  Apollo's  priest;  and  that  since  then 

You  have  not  dared  to  break  the  holy  seal 

Nor  read  the  secrets  in't.  • 

And  again.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  says: 

We  find  in  several  of  the  Histories  Shakespeare's  fondness  for  law  terms; 
and  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  whenever  he  indulges  this  propensity  he  uniformly 
lays  down  good  law,* 

While  novelists  and  dramatists  are  constantly  making  mistakes  as  to  the  law 
of  marriage,  of  wills  and  of  inheritance,  to  Shakespeare's  law,  lavishly  as  he  pro> 
pounds  it,  there  can  neither  be  demurrer,  nor  bill  of  exception,  nor  writ  of  error.'' 

If  Lord  Eldon  could  be  supposed  to  have  written  the  play,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
would  be  chargeable  with  having  forgotten  any  of  his  law  while  writing  \\..* 

The  indictment  in  which  Lord  Say  was  arraigned,  in  act  iv,  scene  7  {ad  Henry 
VI.),  seems  drawn  by  no  inexperienced  hand,  .  .  .  How  acquired  I  know  not,  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  drawer  of  this  indictment  must  have  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  The  Crown  Circuit  Companion,  and  must  have  had  a  full  and  accurate 

1  The  Law  in  Skak.,  p.  51.  *  Ibid.,  p.  39.         *  Ibid.,  p.  60.         ''  Ibid.,  p.  xo8. 

^Shak,  Legal  AequirementSy  p.  38,         <  Ibid.,  p.  42.         •  Ibid.,  p.  6i.  •  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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knowledge  of  that  rather  obscure  aod  intricate  subject — "Felony  and  Benefit  of 
Clergy."' 

Speaking  of  Gloster's  language  in  Lear^  Lord  Campbell  says: 

In  forensic  discussions  respecting  legitimacy  the  question  is  put,  whether  the 

individual  whose  status  is  to  be  determined  is  "  capable/'  i.e,^  capable  of  inheriting; 

but  it  is  only  a  lawyer  who  could  express  the  idea  of  legitimizing  a  natiual  son  by 

simply  saying: 

ril  work  the  means 
To  make  him  capable. 

Speaking  of  Hamlety  his  Lordship  says: 

Earlier  in  the  play'  Marcellus  inquires  what  was  the  cause  of  the  warlike 
preparations  in  Denmark: 

And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war? 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Doth  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 

Such  confidence  has  there  been  in  Shakespeare's  accuracy  that  this  passage 
has  been  quoted,  both  by  text-writers  and  by  judges  on  the  bench,  as  an  authority 
upon  the  legality  of  the  press-gang^  and  upon  the  debated  question  whether 
shipwrights  as  well  as  common  seamen  are  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  royal  navy.* 

Lord  Campbell  quotes  sonnet  xlvi,  of  which  he  says: 

I  need  not  go  farther  than  this  sonnet,  which  is  so  intensely  legal  in  its  language 
and  imagery  that  without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  English  forensic  procedure  it 
cannot  be  fully  understood. 

Sonnet  XLVI. 

Mine  Eye  and  Heart  are  at  a  mortal  war 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight; 
Mine  Eye  my  Heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar. 

My  Heart  mine  Eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  Heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie 

(A  closet  never  pierced  with  crystal  eyes), 
But  the  Defendant  dolh  that  plea  deny. 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impaneled 

A  quest  of  Thoughts,  all  tenants  of  the  Heart; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  Eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  Heart's  part; 
As  thus:  mine  Eyes'  due  is  thine  outward  part, 
And  my  Heart's  right,  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

One  is  reminded,  in  reading  this,  of  Brownell's  humorous  lines: 

The  Lawyer's  Invocation  to  Spring. 

Whereas  on  certain  boughs  and  sprays 

Now  divers  birds  are  heard  to  sing; 
And  sundry  flowers  their  heads  upraise. 

Hail  to  the  coming  on  of  spring! 

^Shak.  Legal  Acquirements^  p.  75.  ^Hamlety  i,  1. 

•  Act  ii,  scene  i.  *  Shak.  Legal  Acquirements^  p.  83. 
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The  songs  of  those  said  birds  arouse 

The  memory  of  our  youthful  hours. 
As  green  as  those  said  sprays  and  boughs, 

As  fresh  and  sweet  as  those  said  flowers. 

The  birds  aforesaid — happy  pairs  !  — 
Love,  'mid  the  aforesaid  boughs,  inshrines 

In  freehold  nests;  themselves  their  heirs, 
Administrators  and  assigns. 

Oh,  busiest  term  of  Cupid's  court. 

Where  tender  plaintiffs  actions  bring; 
Season  of  frolic  and  of  sport, 

Hail  —  as  aforesaid — coming  spring! 

Lord  Campbell  says: 

In  Antony  and  CUopatra,^  Lepidus,  in  trying  to  palliate  the  bad  qualities  and 

misdeeds  of  Antony,  uses  the  language  of  a  conveyancer's  chambers  in  Lincoln's 

Inn: 

His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness;  hereditary 
Rather  than  purchased. 

That  is  to  say,  they  are  taken  by  descent ^  not  hy  purchcue.  Lay  gents  (viz.,  all 
except  lawyers)  understand  by  purchase  buying  for  a  sum  of  money,  called  the 
price,  but  lawyers  consider  that  purchase  is  opposed  to  descent;  that  all  things 
come  to  the  owner  either  by  descent  or  hy  purchase ,  and  that  whatever  does,  not 
come  through  operation  of  law  by  descent  is  purchased^  although  it  may  be  the  free 
gift  of  a  donor.  Thus,  if  land  be  devised  by  will  to  A  in  fee,  he  takes  by  pur- 
chase; or  to  B  for  life,  remainder  to  A  and  his  heirs  (B  being  a  stranger  to  A),  A 
takes  by  purchase;  but  upon  the  death  of  A,  his  eldest  son  would  take  by  descent} 

Appleton  Morgan  says: 

But  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  dialogue  in  the  graveyard  scene. 

In  the  quarto  the  two  grave-diggers  are  wondering  whether  Ophelia,  having 
committed  suicide,  is  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  instead  of  at  a  cross- 
road with  a  stake  driven  through  her  body,  and  clumsily  allude  to  the  probability 
that,  having  been  of  noble  birth,  a  pretext  will  be  found  to  avoid  the  law. 

It  happens  that  in  the  first  volume  of  Plowden's  Reports  there  is  a  case  (Hales 
vs.  Petit,  I.  PI.  253)  of  which  the  facts  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  story 
of  Ophelia. 

Sir  James  Hales  was  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  had  prominently  con- 
cerned himself  in  opposing  the  succession  of  Mary  the  Bloody.  When  Mary 
ascended  the  throne,  he  expected  decapitation,  and  was  actually  imprisoned,  but 
by  some  influence  released.  His  brain,  however,  became  affected  by  his  vicissi- 
tudes, and  he  finally  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  a  water-course. 
Suicide  was  felony,  and  his  estates  became  escheated  to  the  crown.  The  crown  in 
turn  granted  them  to  one  Petit.  But  Lady  Hales,  instructed  that  the  escheat 
might  be  attacked,  brought  ejectment  against  Petit,  the  crown  tenant.  The  point 
was  as  to  whether  the  forfeiture  could  be  considered  as  having  taken  place  in  the 
lifetime  of  Sir  James;  for,  if  not,  the  plaintiff  took  the  estate  by  survivorship. 
In  other  words,  could  Sir  James  be  visited  with  the  penalty  for  plunging  into  a 

'Act  1,  scene  4.  ^ShaA.  Legal  Acquirements^  p.  94. 
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stream  of  water?  For  that  was  all  he  did  actually  do.  The  suicide  was  only  the 
result  of  his  act,  and  can  a  man  die  during  his  life?  Precisely  the  point  in 
Ophelia's  case  as  to  her  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  If  Ophelia  orily  threw  her 
self  into  the  water,  she  was  only  a  suicide  by  consequence,  non  constat  that  she 
proposed  to  die  in  the  aforesaid  water.  So  the  case  was  argued,  and  the  debate  of 
the  momentous  questions  —  whether  a  man  who  commits  suicide  dies  during  his 
own  life  or  only  begins  to  die;  whether  he  drowns  himself,  or  only  goes  into  the 
water;  whether  going  into  water  is  a  felony,  or  only  part  of  a  felony,  and  whether 
a  subject  can  be  attainted  and  his  lands  escheated  for  only  part  of  a  felony — is  so 
rich  in  serious  absurdity,  and  the  grave-diggers'  dialogue  over  Ophelia's  proposed 
interment  in  holy  ground  so  literal  a  travesty,  that  the  humor  of  the  dialo|pie  — 
entirely  the  unconscious  humor  of  the  learned  counsel  in  Hales  vs.  Petit — can 
hardly  be  anything  but  proof  that,  admitting  William  Shakespeare  to  have  written 
that  graveyard  scene,  William  Shakespeare  was  a  practicing  lawyer. 

Especially  since  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  PlowiUn*s  report  was  then^  as  it  is 
to^ay^  accessible  in  Norman  Ldtin  law  jargon  and  black-letter  type^  utterly  uninitlU^ 
gible  to  anybody  but  an  expert  antiquarian^  and  utterly  uninviting  to  anybody.  Law 
Norman  or  law  Latin  was  just  as  unattractive  to  laymen  in  Elizabeth's  day  as  it  is 
to  lawyers  in  ours;  if  possible,  more  so. 

The  decision  in  Hales  vs.  Petit — on  account  of  the  standing  of  parties-plain- 
tiff— might  have  been  town-talk  for  a  day  or  two;  but  that  the  wearying,  and,  to 
us,  ridiculous  dialectics  of  the  argument  and  decision  were  town-talk,  seems  the 
suggestion  of  a  very  simple  or  of  a  very  bold  ignorance  as  to  town  life  and 
manners. 

Besides,  nobody  sets  the  composition  of  Hamlet  earlier  than  Nash's  mention 
of  "whole  Hamlets^*  in  1587  or  1589 — and  every  commentator  of  standing  puts  it 
about  ten  years  later.  That  the  hair-splitting  of  a  handful  of  counsel  would 
remain  town-talk  for  twenty-five  or  thirty-six  years  is  preposterous  to  suppose. 
Reference  to  the  arguments  in  that  case  could  only  have  been  had  from  Plowden's 
report. 

My  friend  Senator  Davis '  points  out  another  curious  fact,  viz. : 
that  a  comparison  of  the  Hamlet  of  the  quarto  of  1603,  with  the 
Folio  of  i6?3,  shows  that  part  of  the  text  was  re-written,  to  make  it 
more  correct  in  a  legal  point  of  view.     In  the  quarto  we  read: 

Who  by  a  sealed  compact,  well  ratified  by  law 
And  heraldrie,  did  forfeit  with  his  life  all  those 
His  lands,  which  he  stood  seized  of,  to  the  conqueror, 
Against  the  which  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king. 

But  to  state   this  in  legal  form  there  is  appended,  when  Hamlet 
comes  to  be  printed  in  the  Folio: 

—  which  had  returned 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras 
Had  he  bin  Vanquisher,  as  by  the  same  cov'nant 
The  carriage  of  the  article  designed. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.'^ 

*  The  Law  in  Shaketpe'r.rt.  •  Hamlet^  i,  1. 
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What  poet,  not  a  lawyer,  would  have  stated  the  agreement  in 
such  legal  phraseology;  and  what  |X)et,  not  a  lawyer,  would  have 
subsequently  added  the  lines  given,  to  show  the  consideration  mov- 
ing to  Fortinbras  for  the  contract  ?  And  this  for  the  benefit  of  such 
an  audience  as  commonly  frequented  the  Globe  ! 

Richard  Grant  White  says: 

No  dramatist  of  the  time,  not  even  Beaumont,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  who,  after  studying  in  the  inns  of  court,  aban- 
doned law  for  the  drama,  used  legal  phrases  with  Shakespeare*s  readiness  and 
exactness.  And  the  significance  of  this  fact  is  heightened  by  another,  that  it  is 
only  to  the  language  of  the  law  that  he  exhibits  this  inclination.  The  phrases 
peculiar  to  other  occupations  serve  him  on  rare  occasions  by  way  of  description, 
comparison  or  illustration,  generally  when  something  in  the  scene  suggests  them; 
but  legal  phrases  flow  from  his  pen  eu  part  of  his  vocabulary  and  parcel  of  his 
thought.  The  word  purchase^  for  instance,  which  in  ordinary  use  meant,  as 
now  it  means,  to  acquire  by  giving  value,  applies  in  law  to  all  legal  modes  of 
obtaining  property,  except  inheritance  or  descent.  And  in  this  peculiar  sense  the 
word  occurs  6ve  times  in  Shakespeare's  thirty-four  plays,  but  only  in  a  single 
passage  in  the  fifty-four  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream  the  father  of  Hermia  begs  the  ancient  privilege 
of  Athens,  that  he  may  dispose  of  his  daughter  either  to  Demetrius  or  to  death. 

According  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

He  pleads  the  statute;  and  the  words  run  off  his  tongue  in  heroic  verse,  as  if  he 
was  reading  them  from  a  paper. 

As  the  courts  of  law  in  Shakespeare's  time  occupied  public  attention  much 
more  than  they  do  now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  in  attendance  upon  them 
that  he  picked  up  his  legal  vocabulary.  But  this  supposition  not  only  fails  to 
account  for  Shakespeare's  peculiar  freedom  and  exactness  in  the  use  of  that  phras- 
eology—  it  does  not  even  place  him  in  the  way  of  learning  those  terms,  his  use  of 
which  is  most  remarkable,  which  are  not  such  as  he  would  have  heard  at  ordinary 
proceeding^  at  nisiptius,  biit  such  as  refer  to  the  tenure  or  transfer  of  real  property 
—  '*  fine  and  recovery,"  "statutes  merchant,"  "  purchase,"  *'  indenture,"  *'  tenure," 
"double  voucher,"  "fee  simple,"  "fee  farm,"  "remainder,"  "reversion,"  "for- 
feiture," etc.  This  conveyancer's  jargon  could  not  have  been  picked  up  by  hang- 
ing around  the  courts  of  law  in  London  250  years  ago,  when  suits  as  to  the  title  to 
real  property  were  comparatively  so  rare.  And  besides,  Shakespeare  uses  his  law 
just  as  freely  in  his  early  plays,  written  in  his  first  London  years,  as  in  those  pro- 
duced at  a  later  period.  Just  as  exactly,  too;  for  the  correctness  and  propriety 
with  which  these  terms  are  introduced  have  compelled  the  admiration  of  a  chief 
justice  and  a  lord  chancellor.' 

And  again  Mr.  White  says: 

Genius,  although  it  reveals  general  truth  and  facilitates  all  acquirement,  does 
not  impart  facts  or  acquaintance  with  general  terms;  how  then  can  we  account  tor 
the  fact  that,  in  an  age  when  it  was  the  common  practice  for  young  lawyers  to  write 
plays,  one  playwright  left  upon  his  plays  a  stronger,  a  sharper  legal  stamp  than 

>  R.  G.  White.  Li/e  and  Geniu*  c/Shak.,  p.  74. 
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.appears  upon  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  the  characters  of  this 
stamp  are  those  of  the  complicated  law  of  real  property.* 

And  the  same  man  who  wrote  this,  and  who  still  believed  the 
deer-stealer  wrote  the  Plays,  said,  shortly  before  his  death,  in  the 
Atlantic  Magazine: 

The  notion  that  he  was  once  an  attorney's  clerk  is  blown  to  pieces. 

The  first  to  suggest  that  Shakspere  might,  at  some  time,  have 
been  a  lawyer's  clerk,  was  Malone,  who,  in  1790,  said: 

His  knowledge  of  legal  terms  is  not  merely  such  as  might  be  acquired  by  the 
casual  observation  of  even  his  all-comprehending  mind;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
technical  skill,  and  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  I  suspect  he 
was  early  initiated  in  at  least  the  forms  of  law,  and  was  employed,  while  he  yet 
remained  at  Stratford,  in  the  office  of  some  country  attorney,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  petty  conveyancer,  and  perhaps  also  the  seneschal  of  some  manor  court. 

But  even  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
asserts  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was  familiar  with  the  abstrusest 
parts  of  the  law,  is  forced  to  abandon  this  theory.  He  says,  writing 
to  J.  Payne  Collier,  who  favored  the  law-clerk  theory: 

Resuming  the  judge,  liowever,  I  must  lay  down  that  your  opponents  are  not 
called  upon  to  prove  a  negative,  and  that  the  onus  probandi  rests  upon  yoa.  You 
must  likewise  remember  that  you  require  us  implicitly  to  believe  a  fact,  which,  were 
it  true,  positive  and  irrefragable  evidence,  in  Shakespeare's  own  handwriting,  might 
have  been  forthcoming  to  establish  it.  Not  having  been  actually  enrolled  as  an 
attorney,  neither  the  records  of  the  local  court  at  Stratford,  nor  of  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster,  would  present  his  name,  as  being  concerned  in  any  suits  as 
an  attorney;  but  it  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  there  would  have  been 
deeds  or  wills  witnessed  by  him  still  extant;  and,  after  a  very  diligent  search,  none 
such  can  be  discovered.  Nor  can  this  consideration  be  disregarded,  that  between 
Nash's  Epistle,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Chalmers'  suggestion,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  is  no  hint,  by  his  foes  or  his  friends,  of 
Shakespeare  having  consumed  pens,  paper,  ink  and  pounce  in  an  attorney's  office 
at  Stratford.' 

The  Nash  Epistle  here  referred  to  was  an  "  Epistle  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen Students  of  the  Two  Universities,  by  Thomas  Nash,"  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  edition  of  Robert  Green's  Menaphony  published, 
according  to  the  title-page,  in  1589.     In  it  Nash  says: 

It  is  a  common  practice  now-a-days,  amongst  a  sort  of  shifting  companions 
that  run  through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  naverini, 
whereto  they  were  born,  and  busy  themselves  with  the  endeavors  of  art,  that 
could  scarcely  Latinize  their  neck  verse  if  they  should  have  need;  yet  English 
Seneca,  read  by  candle-light,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Blood  is  a  beggar,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  if  you  entreat  him  fair,  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  afford  you  whole 
Hamlets ;  I  should  say  handfuls  of  tragical  speeches. 

'  Lijc  and  Genius  of  Shak,^  p.  76.  ^ Shak,  Legal  Acquir.""fntt^  p.  no. 
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This  epistle  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  Shakspere  was  a  law- 
yer. In  Elizabeth's  reign  deeds  were  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  all 
deeds  poll,  and  many  other  papers,  began  with  the  words:  "Nover- 
INT  universi  per  presentes" — "Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these 
presents;" — and  hence  the  business  of  an  attorney  was  known  as 
"  the  trade  of  mn^erint'' 

But  here  are  the  difficulties  that  attend  this  matter:  In  the  first 
place  Nash  charges  that  the  party  he  has  in  view,  "the  shifting 
companion  **  who  could  afford  whole  Hamlets,  was  not  only  a  lawyer, 
but  born  a  lawyer; — "  the  trade  of  noverint  whereto  they  were  born'' 
In  other  words,  that  the  party  who  wrote  Hamlet  had  inherited  the 
trade  of  lawyer.  We  say  of  one  "  he  was  born  a  gentleman,"  and 
we  mean,  thereby,  that  his  father  before  him  was  a  gentleman. 
Now,  it  is  within  the  possibilities  that  Shakespeare  might  have 
studied  for  a  few  months,  or  a  year  or  two,  in  some  lawyer's 
office,  but  assuredly  his  father  was  not  a  lawyer;  he  could  not 
even  write  his  own  name;  he  was  a  glover,  wool-dealer  or  butcher. 
But  the  description  applies  precisely  to  Bacon,  whose  father  had 
been  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  who  was  therefore  born  a  noverint. 

But  there  is  another  mystery  about  this  Nash  Epistle. 

It  is  universally  conceded,  by.  all  the  biographers  and  commen- 
tators, that  Shakespeare  did  not  begin  to  write  for  the  stage  until 
1592.  Our  highest  and  most  recent  authority,  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps,*  fixes  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's  first  play  as 
the  third  of  March,  1592,  when  Henry  VI,  was  put  on  the  boards 
for  the  first  time;  and  this  same  Nash  tells  us  that  between  March 
3d,  1592,  and  the  beginning  of  July,  it  had  been  witnessed  by 
"  ten  thousand  spectators  at  least."  And  yet  we  are  asked  to- 
believe  that  when  Nash,  in  1589,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  in  1587, 
wrote  his  epistle,  and  mocked  at  some  lawyer  who  had  written 
Hamlet,  he  referred  to  the  butcher's  apprentice,  who  did  not  com- 
mence to  write  until  three  or  five  years  subsequently  ! 

And  there  are  not  wanting  proofs,  as  we  will  see  hereafter,  that 
Hamlet  appeared  in  1585,  the  very  year  Shakspere's  wife  was 
delivered  of  the  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith;  the  very  year  probably,- 
when  Shakspere,  aged  twenty-one,  whipped,  scourged  and  im- 
prisoned for  poaching,  fled  from  Stratford  to  London. 

^OuiUtu*  0/  the  Life  of  Skak.,  p.  64. 
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We  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  peasant- 
boy  coming  to  London,  and,  conscious  of  his  defects  and  possess- 
ing great  powers,  applying  himself  with  superhuman  industry  to 
study  and  self-cultivation;  but  we  will  find  that  ^c^xn/f/,  that  most 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  production,  was  on  the  boards  in  1587,  if 
not  in  1585;  and  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  "first  heir  of  his  invention," 
must  have  antedated  even  this. 

Richard  Grant  White  says: 

It  has  most  unaccountably  been  assumed  that  this  passage  [in  Nash's  Epistle] 
refers  to  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  That  Shakespeare  had  written  this  tragedy  in  1586, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  is  improbable  to  the  verge  of  im- 
possibility.* 

Halliwell-Phillipps  says: 

The  preceding  notices  may  fairly  authorize  us  to  infer  that  the  ancient  play  of 
Hamlet  was  written  either  by  an  attorney  or  an  attorney's  clerk.* 

The  Shakspereans,  to  avoid  the  logical  conclusions  that  flow 
from  this  Epistle  of  Nash,  are  forced  to  suggest  that  there  must 
have  been  an  older  play  of  HamUty  written  by  some  one  else  — "  the 
ancient  Hamlet^*  to  which  Halliwell-Phillipps  alludes.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  other  playwright  wrote  a  play  of  Hamlet. 
It  is  not  probable. 

The  essence  of  a  new  play  is  its  novelty.  We  find  Augustine 
Phillips,  one  of  the  members  of  Shakspere's  company,  objecting  to 
playing  Richard  II.,  in  1600,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  followers 
of  Essex,  because  it  was  an  old  play,  and  would  not  draw  an  audi- 
ence, and  thereupon  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  pays  him  forty  shillings 
extra  to  induce  him  to  present  it. 

The  name  of  a  new  play  has  sometimes  as  much  to  do  with  its 
success  as  the  name  of  a  new  novel.  Is  it  probable  that  a  play- 
wright, having  written  a  new  play  and  desirous  to  draw  a  crowd  and 
make  money,  would  affix  to  it  the  name  of  some  old  play,  written  by 
some  one  else,  which  had  been  on  the  boards  for  ten  years  or  more, 
and  had  been  worn  threadbare  ?  Fancy  Dickens  publishing  a  new 
novel  and  calling  it  Roderick  Random,  Or  Boucicault  bringing  out 
a  new  drama  under  the  name  of  Othello.     The  theory  is  absurd. 

We  have  now  two  forms  of  the  play  of  Hamlet,  published  within 
a  year  of  each  other,  both  with  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title- 

'  Lf/e  and  Genius  of  Shak.^  P-  7i'  *  Ouiiines  Life  of  Shak.y  p.  270. 
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page;  and  one  is  the  crude,  first  form  of  the  play,  and  the  other  is 
its  perfected  form,  "enlarged  to  almost  twice  as  much  again."  Is 
this  first  form  "the  ancient  Hamlet''  to  which  Nash  alluded  in 
1589?  or  is  it  the  successor  of  some  still  earlier  edition?  Bacon 
said  of  himself:  "  I  never  alter  but  I  add."  He  re-wrote  his  Essays, 
we  are  told,  thirty  times.     Says  his  chaplain,  Rawley: 

I  have  myself  at  least  twelve  copies  of  his  Instauration^  revised  year  after  year, 
one  after  another,  and  every  year  altered  and  amended  in  the  frame  thereof,  till  at 
last  it  came  to  that  model  in  which  it  was  committed  to  the  press,  as  many  livingf 
creatures  do  lick  their  young  ones  till  they  bring  them  to  the  strength  of  their  limbs. 

Why  is  it  not  probable  that  the  young  naverint,  "  born  a  law- 
yer," Francis  Bacon,  of  age  in  1582,  may,  in  1585,  when  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  having  been  "put  to  all  the  learning  that  his  time 
could  make  him  master  of,"  have  written  a  play  for  the  stage, 
called  Hamlet,  at  a  time  when  William  Shakspere,  three  years  his 
junior  in  age,  and  fifty  years  his  junior  in  opportunities,  was  lying 
drunk  under  the  crab-tree,  or  howling  under  the  whips  of  the 
beadles  ? 

Hamlet,  then,  was  written  by  a  lawyer;  and  Shakspere  never 
was  a  lawyer. 

This  fact  must  also  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  shown  in  the  Plays  is  not  such  as  could  be  acquired  during  a 
few  months  spent  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  the  youth  of  the  poet,  and 
which  would  constitute  such  a  species  of  learning  as  might  be 
recalled  upon  questioning.  It  is  evident  that  the  man  who  wrote 
the  Plays  was  a  thorough  lawyer,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  lawyer 
steeped  in  and  impregnated  with  the  associations  of  his  profession, 
and  who  bubbled  over  with  its  language  whenever  he  opened  his 
mouth.  For  he  did  not  use  law  terms  only  when  speaking  upon 
legal  subjects:  the  phraseology  of  the  courts  rose  to  his  lips  even 
in  describing  love  scenes.  He  makes  the  fair  Maria,  in  Loire's  Labor 
Lost,  pun  upon  a  subtle  distinction  of  the  law: 

Boyet.     So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

Offering  to  kiss  her. 
Maria,     Not  so,  gentle  beast: 
My  lips  are  no  common  though  several  they  be. 
Boyet.     Belonging  to  whom  ? 
Maria.  To  my  fortunes  and  me.' 

>  Act  il,  scene  i. 
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Grant  White  gives  this  explanation: 

Maria's  meaning  and  her  first  pun  are  plain  enough;  the  second  has  been  hith- 
erto explained  by  the  statement  that  the  several  or  severall  in  England  was  a  part 
of  the  common,  set  apart  for  some  particular  person  or  purpose,  and  that  the  town 
bull  had  equal  rights  of  pasture  in  common  and  several.  It  seems  to  me.  however, 
that  we  have  here  another  exhibition  of  Shakespeare's  familiarity  with  the  law, 
and  that  the  allusion  is  to  tenancy  in  common  by  several  (i.^.,  divided.  distinc:» 
title.  Thus:  "  Tenants  in  Common  are  they  which  have  Lands  or  Tenements  in 
Fee-simple,  fee-taile,  or  for  terme  of  life,  &c.,  and  they  have  such  Lands  or  Tene- 
ments by  severall  Titles  and  not  by  a  joynt  Title,  and  none  of  them  know  by  this 
his  severall,  but  they  ought  by  the  Law  to  occupie  these  Lands  or  Tenements  in 
common  and  pro  indivisoy  to  take  the  profits  in  common."  *  .  .  .  Maria's  lips  were 
several,  as  being  two,  and  (as  she  says  in  the  next  line)  as  belonging  in  common 
to  her  fortunes  and  to  herself,  but  they  were  no  common  pasturage.^ 

There  was  no  propriety  in  placing  puns  on  law  phrases  in  the 
mouth  of  a  young  lady,  and  still  less  in  representing  a  French  lady 
as  familiar  with  English  laws  and  customs  as  to  the  pasturage  of 
the  town-bull.  These  phrases  found  their  way  to  the  fair  lips  of 
Maria  because  the  author  was  brimming  full  of  legal  phraseolog}^ 

Take  another  instance.     We  read  of — 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands^ 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Sealed  in  my  function  by  my  testimony,^ 

To  be  so  saturated  with  the  law  the  writer  must  have  been  in 
daily  practice  of  the  law,  and  in  hourly  converse  with  men  of  the 

« 

same  profession.     He  did  not  seek  these  legal  phrases;  they  burst 
from  him  involuntarily  and  on  all  occasions. 
Gerald  Massey  well  says: 

The  worst  of  it,  for  the  theory  of  his  having  been  an  attorney's  clerk,  is  that  it 
will  not  account  for  his  insight  into  law.  His  knowledge  is  not  oflUce-s weepings, 
but  ripe  fruits,  mature,  as  though  he  had  spent  his  life  in  their  growth.* 

But  it  is  said  that  a  really  learned  lawyer  could  not  have  writ- 
ten the  Plays,  because  the  law  put  forth  in  the  great  trial  scene  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  not  good  law. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  however,  reviews  the  proceedings 
in  the  case,  and  declares  that  "  the  trial  is  duly  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  forms  of  legal  procedure.  .  .  .  Antonio  is  made  to 

>  Co.  Litt.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  4,  sec.  293.  »  Tvtelfik  Nighty  v,  i. 

'  Shakespeare^  vol.  iii,  p.  453.  *  Shakespeare" t  Sonnets^  p.  504. 
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confess  that  Shylock  is  entitled  to  the  pound  of  flesh  .  .  .  accord- 
ing to  the  rigid  strictness  of  the  common  law  of  England.'* 

It  is  claimed  that  Shylock  could  not  enforce  the  penalty  of  his 
bond,  but  was  entitled  only  to  the  sum  loaned  and  legal  interest ; 
and  that  Antonio  should  have  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Shylock  from  cutting  off  the  pound  of  flesh. 

Imagine  the  play  so  reformed.  The  audience  are  looking  for- 
ward with  feelings  of  delight  to  the  great  trial  scene,  with  its  mar- 
velous alternations  of  hope  and  despair ;  with  Portia's  immortal 
appeal  for  mercy  while  the  Jew  whets  his  knife;  and  anticipating 
the  final  triumph  of  virtue  and  the  overthrow  of  cruelty.  The  cur- 
tain rolls  up,  and  a  dapper  lawyer  s-clerk  steps  forward  to  the  foot- 
lights to  inform  the  expectant  audience  that  Antonio  has  procured 
an  injunction,  with  proper  sureties,  from  the  Court  of  Equity,  and 
that  they  will  find  the  whole  thing  duly  set  forth  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Law  Reporter! 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absurd  to  try  a  Venetian  lawsuit  by  the 
antique  and  barbarous  code  of  England. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  clear  that,  even  by  the  rules  of  the 
Court  of  Equity  of  England,  Antonio  could  have  been  relieved  of 
the  penalty  without  good  cause  shown. 

There  seems  to  be  a  distinction  taken  in  equity  between  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures. ...  In  the  latter,  although  compensation  can  be  made,  relief  is  not  always 
given.' 

In  the  case  of  Antonio,  the  pound  of  flesh  was  to  he  forfeited. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh.* 

And  in  the  court  scene  Shylock  says  : 

My  deeds  upon  my  head  !     I  crave  the  law. 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.' 

And  Portia  says: 

Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit. 

Certain  it  is,  Bacon,  a  thorough  lawyer,  did  not  understand  that 
he  could  escape  the  penalty  of  a  bond,  even  under  the  laws  of  Eng- 

>  3  Daniers  Chan,  Plead,  and  Prac,^  p.  1946;  a  Story's  Equity  Jur.,^  f  1331,  etc. 
'  Act  i,  scene  3.  *  Act  iv,  scene  i. 
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land,  by  simply  paying  the  debt  and  interest.  In  July,  1603,  he 
was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  a  Jew  (the  original  probably  of  Shy  lock), 
and  thrown  into  a  sponging-house,  and  we  have  his  letter  to  hi> 
cousin  Robert,  Lord  Cecil,  Secretary  of  State,  begging  him  to  use 
his  power  to  prevent  his  creditors  from  "  taking  any  part  of  the 
penalty  [of  his  bond]  but  principal,  interest  and  costs." 
The  Judge  says: 

There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established. 
'  Twill  he  recorded  for  a  precedent^ 
And  many  an  error  by  the  same  example 
Will  rush  into  the  state. 

Before  a  writ  of  error  can  be  taken  from  Portia's  ruling,  it  must 
be  shown  by  somt precedent,  or  "decree  established,**  of  the  Venetian 
chancery,  that  Antonio  had  the  right  to  avoid  the  forfeiture  by  ten- 
dering the  amount  received  and  simple  interest;  and  as  no  such  man 
as  Shylock  ever  lived,  and  no  such  case  as  that  in  question  was  ever 
tried,  it  will  puzzle  the  critics  to  know  just  how  far  back  to  go  to 
establish  the,  priority  of  such  a  decision. 

Again,  the  point  is  made  that,  if  Shylock  was  entitled  to  his 
pound  of  flesh,  he  was  entitled  to  the  blood  that  would  necessarily 
flow  in  cutting  it;  upon  the  principle,  it  is  said,  that  if  I  own  a 
piece  of  land  I  have  the  right  to  a  necessary  roadway  over  another 
man's  land  to  reach  it.  True.  But  in  case  I  can  only  reach  my 
land  by  committing  murder  (for  that  was  what  Shylock  was  under- 
taking), my  lesser  property  right  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
greater  natural  right  of  the  other  man  to  his  life. 

But  all  this  reasoning,  if  it  be  intended  to  show  that  the  writer 
of  the  play  was  but  partially  learned  in  the  law,  must  give  way  to 
the  fact  that  Shylock  vs.  Antonio  is  a  dramatic  representation,  fic 
popular  entertainment,  and  not  a  veritable  law-suit.  The  plot  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  taken  from  the  Italian  romance  // 
Pecorone,  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  written  in  1378;  and  there  we 
have  the  decision  of  the  judge,  that  the  Jew  must  cut  a  precise 
pound  of  flesh,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  that,  if  he  draw  a  drop  oi 
Christian  blood  in  so  doing,  he  must  die  for  it. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  dramatic  writer,  even 
though  a  lawyer,  would  be  obliged  to  leave  out  these  striking 
incidents,  and  substitute  a  tamer  something,  in  accordance  with 
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that  barbarous  jumble  of  justice  and  injustice  called  law  in 
England. 

But  the  question  after  all  is  to  be  decided  by  Venetian,  not 
English  precedents.     The  scene  is  laid  in  Venice. 

John  T.  Doyle,  Esq.,  of  California,  writes  a  letter  to  Lawrence 
Barrett,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  actor,  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Overland  Monthly^  in  which  he  discusses  "The  Case  of  Shylock." 
He  says: 

The  trial  scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  has,  however,  always  seemed 
inconsistent  with  his  [Bacon's]  supposed  legal  learning,  for  the  proceedings  in  it 
are  such  as  never  could  have  occurred  in  any  court  administering  English  law. 
Lord  Campbell,  in  his  letter  to  Payne  Collyer,  has  attempted  to  gloss  over  the 
difficulty,  but  to  all  common  lawyers  the  attempt  is  a  failure.  Save  in  the  fact 
that  the  scene  presents  a  plaintiff,  a  defendant  and  a  judge — characters  essential 
to  litigation  under  any  system  of  procedure — there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  stage  to  anything  that  could  possibly  occur  in  an  English  court,  or 
any  court  administering  English  law.  No  jury  is  impaneled  to  determine  the 
facts,  no  witnesses  called  by  either  side;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  court  opens, 
the  duke  who  presides  is  already  fully  informed  of  the  facts,  and  has  even  com- 
municated them,  in  writing,  to  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor  of  Padua,  and  invited 
him  to  come  and  render  judgment  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Doyle  then  proceeds  to  give  his  experience  of  a  lawsuit  he 

had    in    the  Spanish-American  republic  of   Nicaragua   in    185 1-2. 

After  describing  the  verbal  summons  he  received  from  the  alguazil 

to  the  alcalde  in  his  court,  Mr.  Doyle  says: 

Proceedings  of  some  sort  were  going  on  at  the  moment,  but  the  alcalde  sus- 
l>ended  them,  received  me  very  courteously,  and  directed  some  one  present  to  go 
and  call  Don  Dolores  Bermudez,  the  plaintiff,  into  court.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Bermudez'  complaint  against  the  company  was  then  stated  to  me,  and  I  was 
asked  for  my  answer  to  it.  I  sent  for  my  counsel,  and  the  company's  defense  was 
stated  orally.  The  contract  out  of  which  the  controversy  arose  was  produced,  and 
perhaps  a  witness  or  two  examined,  and  some  oral  discussion  followed;  those 
details  I  forget,  for  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  struck  me  as  strange.  There 
was,  in  fact,  little,  if  any,  dispute  about  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  real  controversy 
being  as  to  the  company's  liability  and  its  extent.  We  were  finally  informed  that 
on  a  given  day  we  should  be  expected  to  attend  again,  when  the  judge  would  be 
prepared  with  his  decision. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  attended  accordingly,  and  the  judge  read  a  paper  in 
which  all  the  facts  were  stated,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  announced  to  us  that 
he  proposed  to  submit  the  question  of  law  involved  to  Don  Buenaventura  Silva,  a 
practicing  lawyer  of  Granada,  as  a  "jurisconsult."  unless  some  competent  objec- 
tions were  made  to  him.  I  learned  then  that  I  could  challenge  the  proposed  ju- 
risconsult for  consanguinity,  affinity  or  favor,  just  as  we  challenge  a  juror.  I  knew 
of  no  cause  of  challenge  against  him;  my  counsel  said  he  was  an  unexceptionable 
p>erson;  and  so  he  was  chosen,  and  the  case  was  referred  to  him.  Some  days 
after,  he  returned  the  papers  to  the  alcalde  with  his"  opinion,  which  was  in  my 
favor,  and  the  plaintiff's  case  was  dismissed. 
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In  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon,  or  next  day,  I  received  an  intimation 
that  Don  Buenaventura  expected  from  me  a  gratification — the  name  in  that  coun- 
try for  what  we  call  a  gratuity — and  I  think  the  sum  of  $200  was  named.  This 
did  not  harmonize  with  my  crude  notions  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  I 
aslced  for  explanations.  They  were  given  in  the  stereotyped  form  used  to  explain 
every  other  anomaly  in  that  queer  country,  ^^Costumbre  del  pais'*  I  thought  it  a 
custom  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Here  we  find  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  followed,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  exact  course  of  procedure  usual  in  Venice,  and  in  all 
countries  subject  to  the  civil  law.  We  even  have,  as  in  Portia's 
case,  the  expectation  that  the  judge  should  be  rewarded  with  a 
gratuity. 

The  only  difference  between  the  writer  of  the  Plays  and  his 
critics  is,  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  they  did  not. 

My  friend  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  as  a  crowning  proof 
that  Francis  Bacon  did  not  write  the  Plays,  says: 

.  .  .  Again,  Bacon  was  actively  engaged  in  the  court  of  chancery  many  years- 
before  he  became  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  then  that  the  memorable  war  of  juris- 
diction was  waged  between  Ellesmere  and  Coke  —  and  yet  there  is  not  in  Shake- 
speare a  single  phrase,  word  or  application  of  any  principle  peculiar  to  the 
chancery.* 

To  this  my  friend  John  A.  Wilstach,  Esq.,  the  learned  translator 
of  Virgil,'  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me: 

In  the  English  courts,  ancient  and  modern  —  as  even  laymen  know  —  the 
practice  at  common  law  and  in  chancery  were  and  are  severed,  although  the  bar- 
riers between  the  two  are  now,  by  the  gradual  adoption  of  chancery  rules  in  com- 
mon law  practice,  largely  broken  down.  In  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare 
the  division  was  distinct :  the  common-law  lawyer  was  not  a  chancery  practitioner; 
the  chancery  practitioner  was  not  a  practitioner  in  the  courts  of  common  law. 
But  the  general  language  of  both  branches  of  the  profession  was  necessarily  (for 
in  history  and  method  they  intertwined),  if  even  superficially,  known  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  both,  and  the  probability  is  that  a  practitioner  of  the  one  would  easily 
use  the  current  verbiage  of  the  other;  indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  either  should 
hold  away  from  the  other.  A  Lord  Coke,  in  the  wide  scope  of  literature,  would 
relax  his  common-law  exclusiveness  and  enlarge  the  narrow  circuit  of  his  pro- 
fessional prepossessions.  A  Lord  Bacon,  a  student  or  a  judge  in  chancery, 
would  delight  to  turn  aside  from  the  roses  and  lilies  of  equity  —  some  of  them 
exotic  plants  —  and  become,  for  the  time,  a  gratified  wanderer  in  an  historic  com- 
mon of  pasture,  among  the  butterflies  and  bees  of  an  indigenous  jurisprudence. 
Hence  my  suggestion,  opposed  to  that  of  the  learned  jurist,  is,  that  this  very  scope 
and  freedom  of  law  in  literature  is  what  the  writer  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  has 
given  himself.  And  I  find  in  the  rambling  pasture  of  the  common  law,  according 
to  his  own  outgiving^,  he  has  met,  besides  its  attractive  features,  other  and  repel- 
ling ones  —  thorns,  quagmires  and  serpents.     I  find  that,  on  a  close  examination  of 

^  Law  in  Skakes^are.  "  Boston  :    Houffhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884. 
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the  Shakespeare  Pla3rs,  the  averment  of  the  learned  jurist  as  to  the  want  of  chan- 
cery features  therein  is  not  proven.  I  find  that  there  are  passages  wherein,  in  the 
most  evident  manner,  chancery  principles  and  the  equity  practice  are  recognized 
and  extolled;  and,  further  yet,  that  among  passages  tolerant  or  praiseful  of  the 
common  law  are  also  found  passages  wherein  its  principles  and  practice  are  held 
up  to  derision  and  even  to  scorn.  And  while  it  is  true  that  phrases  are  not  proofs, 
but  only  grounds  whence  inferences  may  be  drawn,  yet  the  citations  I  shall 
•offer  will  be  of  as  high  a  grade  as  those  which  are  offered  to  support  the 
propositions  which  I  contest.  Nor  is  the  argument  weakened  in  its  application 
to  the  Baconian  question  by  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  participation 
in  the  production  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  on  the  part  of  Bacon  was  the  work 
of  his  early  manhood.  Coleridge  well  formulates  the  general  experience  when 
he  says  that  "a  young  author's  first  work  almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent 
pursuit." 

He  is,  at  this  early  age,  too,  more  conversant  with  the  literature  of  his  art;  is 
more  recently  from  the  books  and  sometimes  is  observed  to  carry  a  head  inflated 
with  pride  in  that  branch  of  the  profession  which  his  bent  of  mind  has  led  him  to 
favor.  First  let  me  recall  some  of  those  passages  wherein  derision  and  censure 
are  visited  upon  the  common  law  —  the  "biting"  severity  of  its  principles,  the 
•'  hideous  "  deformity  of  Its  practice. 

The  most  superficial  reader  of  these  dramas  will  need  no  reminder  of  the 
satires  conveyed  in  the  conversation  of  Justices  Dogberry  and  Shallow,  Constable 
Elbow  and  the  clowns  in  Twelfth  Nighty  and  the  more  dignified  broadsides  of 
Wolsey  and  Queen  Katharine,  and  Hamlet  and  Portia,  and  their  interlocutors. 
As  my  reading  goes,  puerility,  pedantry,  corruption  and  chicanery,  in  legal 
practice,  have  found  in  all  literature  no  denunciations  so  severe,  no  ridicule  so 
eflfective. 

In  1st  Henry  /K.,  i,  2,  the  derision  takes,  in  the  mouth  of  Falstaff,  the  form  of 
"  the  rusty  curb  of  old  Father  Antic,  the  Law,"  the  metaphor  being  that  of  a  super- 
annuated clown  who,  with  rusty  methods,  methods  old  and  lacking  polish,  cheats 
the  people  out  of  the  attainment  of  their  cherished  desires. 

When  law  can  do  no  right. 

Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong.  ^ 

Since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 

How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ?  * 

The  state  of  law  is  bond-slave  to  the  law.  * 

But  in  these  nice,  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  etc.^ 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power. 
Have  checked  theft. '^ 

The  bloody  book  of  law,  etc.* 

Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  he  may  nevermore  false  title  plead. ** 

My  head  to  my  good  man's  hat. 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle. scorn.* 

Parolles,   the  lawyer  in  AlVs   Well   that    Ends    Well,  uses    contemptuously 

the   legal    machinery   applicable  to  English  estates   in  describing  how  Dumain 

would  convey  away  a  title  in  fee-simple  to  his  salvation;   and,  with  the  same 

•contemptuous  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  Mrs.  Page  describes  th^  devil's 

titles  to  Falstaff. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  praises  of  chancery. 

'  King  John,  iii,  i.  ^  Ibid.^  iii,  i.  •  Richard  J  I. ^  ii,  i. 

*  Mit  Henry  J'/.,  Ii,  4.  •  Tinton  of  Athens^  iv,  3.  •  Othtilo^  iii,  1. 

^  Timom  0/  Athens^  v,  3.  *  L<rt'ex  Labor  Lost,  i,  1. 
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And»  first,  I  cite  a  passage  which  the  learned  jurist  himself  quotes.  My 
italics  will  indicate  my  impression  that,  in  his  bent  for  common  law,  he  has 
failed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  most  important  feature  of  the  passage. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world 
Ofifense's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice. 
And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law:  but  'tis  not  so  above; 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature ^  and  we  ourselves  compelVd 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  ourfaults^ 
To  give  in  evidence.  * 

And,  to  pass  to  others : 

Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous; 
Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambition. 
And  charity  chased  hence  by  rancor's  hand, 
Fell  subornation  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exiled  your  highness'  land.* 

What  a  trinity  is  here:  Virtue,  Charity,  Equity!  Opposed,  too,  to  the  hellish 
trio  of  ambition,  rancor  and  subornation. 

A  larger  definition  of  equity  jurisprudence  could  not  well  be  had  than  that  it  L« 
"strong  authority  looking  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right.'* 

King  John.     From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commission. 
To  draw  mine  answer  from  thine  articles  ? 

King  Philip.     From  that  supernal  judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts 

In  any  breast  of  strong  authority^ 

To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 

That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy: 

Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong. 

And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

This  passage  is  also  cited  by  the  learned  jurist,  but  it  is  only  to  remark  upon 
the  words  warrant  and  impeach.  It  contains,  as  I  have  observed,  the  very  definition 
of  chancery  jurisprudence,  and  besides  employs  terms  technical  in  chancery  prac- 
tice, commission  articles  and  answer. 

Themes  which,  in  an  especial  manner,  engage  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the 
student  and  practitioner  of  chancer)'  principles  are  "Charity,"  "Mercy,"  "Con- 
science." 

In  contrast  with  the  evasions  and  chicanery  which  are,  in  the  Shakespeare  Play? 

and  elsewhere,  the  reproach  of  the  practice  at  common  law,  chancery  decides  from 

considerations  of  what  is  right  and  just  between  man  and  man,  ex  trquo  et  bone 

Chancery  jurisdiction  enters  the  breast  of  the  party  himself,  and  there  sets  up  its 

forum  in  his  conscience.     The  interrogatories  authorized  by  the  chancery  practice 

arraign  and  search  that  conscience,  and,  upon  an  oath  binding  upon  it,  "compel" 

the  reluctant  litigant,  "even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  his  faults,  to  give  in  evi« 

dence." 

Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords.' 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues.^ 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul !  * 

Well,  believe  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge' s  robe. 
Becomes  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.* 

>  Hamlet,  Hi,  3.  *  Richard  III.,  v,  a.  » Ibid.,  i,  3. 

^ 2nd  Henry  T/.,  iii,  1.  *  Ibid.,  v,  3.  ^  Measure  for  Afeasnre^  ii,  »» 
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The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 


It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.' 

In  addition  to  these  citations,  touching  Shakespeare's  use  of  the 
terms  of  the  equity  courts,  I  would  quote  the  following  from  Judge 
Holmes: 

Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  Portia's  knowledge  extended  even  to  chancery  practice, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  piece: 

Portia,  Let  us  go  in 

And  charge  us  there  upon  int'rogatories, 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully.' 

The  terms  of  chancery  practice,  charges^  interrogatories  and  ans^very 
are  dragged  in  by  the  heels  despite  the  protests  of  the  refractory 
meter. 

But  passing  from  this  point,  I  will  add  a  few  more  extracts 
which  bespeak  the  lawyer: 

Sir,  for  a  quart  d*/cu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inherit- 
ance of  it;  and  cut  the  entail  for  all  remainder.' 

And  again: 

If  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. ^ 

And  again: 

Time  stays  still  with  lawyers  in  the  vacation;  for  they  sleep  between  term  and 
term.* 

Judge  Holmes  says:* 

Mr.  Rushton  cites  the  statute  16  Richard  II.,  which  was  leveled  against  the 
Pope's  usurpations  of  sovereignty  in  England,  and  enacted  that  "  if  any  do  bring 
any  translation,  process^  sentence  of  excommunication,  bulls,  instruments,  etc., 
within  the  realm,  or  receive  them,  ikiy  shall  be  put  out  of  the  King* s protection ,  and 
their  lands  ^  tenements  ^  goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  King^**  and  compares  it  with 
the  speech  of  Suffolk  in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.,  thus: 

Suff.     Lord  Cardinal,  the  King's  further  pleasure  is, 

Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late 

By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom. 

Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  prxmunire, 

That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you: 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements. 

Chattels  and  whatsoei'er,  and  to  be 

Out  of  the  King* s protection.     This  is  my  charge.* 

*  Merchant  0/  Venice,  iv,  i.  *  Merry  Wives  0/  Windsor,  iv,  3. 

*  Authorship  0/  Shak.,  3d  cd.,  p.  637.         *  As  You  Like  It,  iii,  a. 

*  A  irs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i  v,  3.  *A  uthorsk  />  0/  Shah.,  3d  ed.,  p.  630, 

ffienryyy//,,iu,i. 
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■ 

It  is  manifest  here,  as  Mr.  Rushton  thinks,  that  the  author  of 
the  Plays  was  exactly  acquainted  with  the  very  language  of  this  old 
statute. 

This,  then,  is  the  syllogism  which  faces  the  Shakspereans: 

1.  The  man  who  wrote  the  Plays  was  a  lawyer. 

2.  William  Shakspere  was  not  a  lawyer. 

3.  Therefore,  William  Shakspere  did  not  write  the  Plays. 

But  if  they  shift  their  ground,  and  fall  back  upon  the  supposition 
that  Shakspere  might  have  been  a  lawyer's  clerk  during  his  pre- 
London  residence  in  Stratford,  they  encounter  these  difficulties: 

1.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  this  fact;  and  if  it  "was 
true,  proof  could  not  fail  to  be  forthcoming. 

2.  There  is  not  a  scrap  of  tradition  that  points  to  it. 

3.  Granting  it  to  be  possible,  it  would  not  explain  away  the 
difficulty.  It  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  Shakspere  to  have 
passed  a  few  months  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  Stratford  in  his  youth. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  Plays  must  have  lived  and  breathed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  law,  which  so  completely  filled  his  whole 
being  that  he  could  not  speak  of  war  or  of  peace,  of  business  or  of 
love,  of  sorrow  or  of  pleasure,  without  scintillating  forth  legal 
expressions;  and  these  he  placed  indifferently  in  the  mouths  of 
young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians, 
Frenchmen,  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen. 

Having,  as  I  hope,  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  read- 
ers that  William  Shakspere  could  not  have  written  the  Plays  which 
go  abroad  in  his  name,  we  come  to  the  second  branch  of  my  argu- 
ment, to-wit:  that  Francis  Bacon,  of  St.  Albans,  son  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Lord  Keeper,  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  their  real  author. 


PART  11. 


FRANCIS  BACON  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

THE  PLAYS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

FRAS^CIS  BACON    WAS  A    POET 

Mount,  eagle,  to  thy  palace  crystalline. 

CymbtUnt^  »,  4, 

WE  come  now  to  an  important  branch  of  this  inquiry. 
It  will  be  said:  Granted  that  Francis  Bacon  possessed  a 
great  and  mighty  genius;  granted  that  he  was  master  of  the  vast 
learning  revealed  in  the  Plays;  granted  that  he  had  the  laborious 
industry  necessary  for  their  preparation;  granted  that  they  reveal 
a  character  and  disposition,  political,  social  and  religious  views, 
studies  and  investigations,  identical  with  his  own;  granted  that  we 
are  able  to  marshal  a  vast  array  of  parallel  thoughts,  beliefs,' 
expressions  and  even  errors:  the  great  question  still  remains.  Was 
Francis  Bacon  a  poet  ?  Did  he  possess  the  imagination,  the  fancy, 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  —  in  other  words,  the  divine  faculty,  the 
fine  phrensy,  the  capacity  to  "  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name "  ?  Was  he  not  merely  a  philosopher,  a  dry  and 
patient  investigator  of  nature,  a  student  of  things,  not  words;  of 
the  useful,  not  the  beautiful  ? 

I.    The  Universal  Mind. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  grasped  the  whole  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion when  he  said:  "The  true  poet  and  the  true  philosopher  are 
one."  The  complete  mind  (and  we  are  reminded  of  Ulysses*  appli- 
cation of  the  word  to  Achilles,  "thou  great  and  complete  man") 

enfolds  in  its  orb  all  the  realms  of  thought;  it  perceives  not  alone 
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the  nature  of  things,  but  the  subtle  light  of  beauty  which  irradiates 
them;  it  is  able  not  only  to  trace  the  roots  of  facts  into  the  dead. 
dull,  material  earth,  but  to  follow  the  plant  as  it  rises  into  the  air 
and  find  in  the  flower  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears.  The  purpose 
of  things,  the  wherefore  of  things  and  the  glory  of  things  are  all 
one  to  the  God  who  made  them,  and  to  the  great  broad  brain  to 
which  He  has  given  power  enough  to  comprehend  them.  Bui 
such  minds  are  rare.  Science  tells  us  that  the  capacity  of  memor}- 
underlies  those  portions  of  the  brain  that  perceive,  but  only  a 
small  share  of  them,  and  that  if  you  excise  a  part  of  the  brain,  but 
not  all  of  any  particular  department,  the  surrounding  territory, 
which  theretofore  lay  dormant,  will  now  develop  the  faculty  which 
was  formerly  exercised  by  the  part  removed.  So  it  would  seem  that 
in  all  brains  there  is  the  capacity  for  universal  intelligence,  but  there 
i  is  lacking  some  power  which  forces  it  into  action.  The  intellect  lies 
like  a  mass  of  coals,  heated,  alive,  but  dormant;  it  needs  the  blow- 
pipe of  genius  to  oxygenate  and  bring  it  to  a  white  heat;  and  it 
rarely  happens,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  whole  brain  is 
equally  active,  and  the  whole  broad  temple  of  the  soul  lighted  up 
in  every  part.  The  world  is  full  of  men  whose  minds  glow  in 
spots.  The  hereditary  blood-force,  or  power  of  nutrition,  or  pur- 
pose of  God,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  directed  to  a  section  of  the 
intelligence,  and  it  blazes  forth  in  music,  or  poetry,  or  painting,  or 
philosophy,  or  action,  or  oratory.  And  the  world,  as  it  cannot 
always  behold  the  full  orb  of  the  sun,  is  delighted  to  look  uix>n 
these  stars,  points  of  intense  brilliancy,  glorious  with  a  fraction  of 
the  universal  fire. 

II.     JoHANN  Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 

But  occasionally  there  is  born  into  the  world  a  sun-like  soul,  the 
orb  of  whose  brain,-  as  Bacon  says,  "  is  concentric  with  the  uni- 
verse." 

One  of  these  was  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  the  great  spirit 
of  German  literature.  Like  Bacon,  he  sprang  from  the  common 
people;  but,  like  him,  not  directly  from  them.  His  father  was  an 
imperial  councilor,  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city.  Like  Bacon,  he  was  thoroughly  educated. 
Like  him,  his   intellectual  activity  manifested   itself   in  his  earlv 
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years.  "  Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  wrote  several  languages^ 
meditated  poems,  invented  stories  and  had  considerable  familiarity 
with  works  of  art."  He  began  to  write  verse  while  yet  at  college. 
He  associated  with  actors,  free-thinkers  and  jovial  companions. 
When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  published  his  first  play,  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen ;  two  years  later  he  wrote  The  Sorrows  of  IVerther^ 
and  ClavigOy  a  drama.  He  also  projected  a  drama  on  Mohammed 
and  another  on  Prometheus,  and  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  his 
greatest  work,  Faust,  At  the  same  time,  while  he  was  astonishing 
the  world  with  his  poetical  and  dramatic  genius,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  profound  study  of  natural  science.  When  forty-three  years  of 
age,  he  published  his  Beitrdge  zur  Optik^  and  his  Farbenlehre^  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  colors.  "  He  wrote  also  on  the  metamorphosis  of  plants, 
and  on  topics  of  comparative  anatomy.  In  all  these  he  displayed 
remarkable  penetration  and  sagacity,  and  his  remarks  on  the  mor- 
phology of  plants  are  now  reckoned  among  the  earlier  enunciations 
of  the  theory  of  evolution."  Faust  was  not  finished  until  he  was 
fifty-six  years  old. 

We  see  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  a  vivacious,  active  youth, 
full  of  emotion  and  poetry;  the  dramatic  faculty  forcing  itself  out 
in  great  dramas;  wide  learning;  some  capacity  for  affairs  of  state 
(he  was  privy  councilor  of  legation  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar) ;  and,  running  through  all,  profound  studies  in  phil- 
osophy and  natural  science.  Goethe  was  always  in  easy  circum- 
stances. We  have  only  to  imagine  him  living  in  poverty,  forced  to 
maintain  appearances,  and  yet  to  earn  his  living  by  his  pen,  with  no 
avenue  open  to  him  but  the  play-house,  and  we  have  all  the  condi- 
tions, with  added  genius  and  philanthropic  purposes,  to  make  a 
Bacon. 

If  the  poetical  works  of  Goethe  had  been  published  anony- 
mously, or  in  the  name  of  some  friend,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
persuade  the  world,  in  after  years,  that  the  philosopher  and  the  poet 
were  one. 

III.     Had  Bacon  the  Poetic  Temperament  ? 

First,  let  us  inquire  whether  Bacon  possessed  the  poetic  tem- 
perament. 
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Bacon  says: 

For  myself.  I  found  that  I  was  fitted  for  nothing  so  well  as  for  the  study  <A 
truth;  as  having  a  mind  nimble  and  versatile  enough  to  catch  the  resemblances  ol 
things. ' 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  had  he  that  fine  sensibility  which  accom- 
panies genius;  did  he  possess  those  delicate  chords  from  which 
time  and  chance  and  nature  draw  their  most  exquisite  melodies — 
those  chords  which,  as  Burns  says, 

Vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 
.and 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe  ? 

The  answer  is  plain. 

Macaulay  speaks  of  Bacon's  mind  as 

The  most  exquisitely  constructed  intellect  that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any 
of  the  children  of  men.* 

Montagu  says: 

His  imagination  was  fruitful  and  vivid.  He  was  of  a  temperament  0/  the  most 
delicate  sensibility:  so  excitable  as  to  be  affected  by  the  slightest  alterations  in  the 
atmosphere.* 

And  remember  that  neither  Macaulay  nor  Montagu  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  Bacon  being  the  author  of  the  Shakespeare 
Plays. 

Emerson  calls  the  writer  of  the  Plays,  as  revealed  therein,  "  the 
most  susceptible  of  human  beings." 

Bacon's  chaplain  and  biographer.  Dr.  Rawley,  says: 

It  may  seem  the  moon  had  some  principal  place  in  the  figure  of  his  nativity,  for 
the  moon  was  never  in  her  passion  or  eclipsed  but  he  was  surprised  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  fainting;  and  that  though  he  observed  not  nor  took  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  eclipse  thereof;  and  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  ceased  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  strength  agair. 

IV.    Was  he  a  Lover  of  Poetry  ? 

Many  things  might  be  quoted  from  his  writings  to  show  his 
love  of  poetry  and  his  profound  study  of  it.  He  says  it  "  elevates 
the  mind  from  the  dungeon  of  the  body  to  the  enjoying  of  its  own 
divine  essence." 

He  even  contemplated  the  improvement  of  poetry  by  the  inven- 
tion of  new  measures  or  meters.     He  says: 

*  Preface  to  The  IrUerpreiation  0/  Nature.  *  Etsayty  BaccM^  p.  063. 

*  Montagu's  Life  0/  Bacon, 
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For  though  men  with  learned  tongues  do  tie  themselves  to  the  ancient  meas- 
ures, yet  in  modem  languages  it  seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new  measures  of 
verses  as  of  dances;  for  a  dance  is  a  measured  pace,  as  a  verse  is  a  measured 
speech.* 

The  basis  of  Bacon's  mind  was  the  imagination.  This  is  the 
eye  of  the  souL  By  it  the  spirit  sees  into  the  relations  of  objects. 
This  it  is  gives  penetration,  for  it  surveys  things  as  the  eagle 
does — from  above.     And  this  is  Bacon's  metaphor.     He  says: 

Some  writings  have  more  of  the  eagU  in  them  than  others.' 

It  was  this  descending  sight,  commanding  the  whole  landscape, 
that  enabled  him  to  make  all  knowledge  his  province,  and  out  of 
this  vast  scope  of  view  grew  his  philosophy.  It  was  but  a  higher 
poetry.     Montaigne  says: 

Philosophy  is  no  other  than  a  falsified  poesie.  .  .  .  Plato  is  but  a  poet  unript. 
All  superhuman  sciences  make  use  of  the  poetic  style. 

V.    The  Character  of  Bacon's  Mind. 
Alfred  H.  Welsh  says  of  Bacon: 

He  belongs  to  ike  realm  of  the  imagination^  of  eloquence,  of  history,  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  ethics,  of  metaphysics;  the  investigation  of  the  powers  and  operations  of 
the  human  mind.  His  writings  have  the  gravity  of  prose,  with  the  fervor  and 
vividness  of  poetry.  .  .  .  Shakespeare,  with  greater  variety,  contains  no  more  vig- 
orous or  expressive  condensations. 

Edmund  Burke  says: 

Who  is  there  that,  hearing  the  name  of  Bacon,  does  not  instantly  recognize 
everything  of  genius  the  most  profound,  of  literature  the  most  extensive,  of  dis- 
covery the  most  penetrating,  of  observation  of  human  life  the  most  distinguishing 
and  refined  ? 

Macaulay  says: 

The  poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in  Bacon's  mind,  but  not,  like  his  wit,  so- 
powerful  as  occasionally  to  usurp  the  place  of  his  reason,  and  to  tyrannize  over  the 
whole  man.  No  imagination  was  ever  at  once  so  strong  and  so  thoroughly  subju- 
gated. It  never  stirred  but  at  a  signal  from  good  sense;  it  stopped  at  the  first 
check  of  good  sense.  Yet,  though  disciplined  to  such  obedience,  it  gave  noble 
proofs  of  its  vigor.  In  truth,  much  of  Bacon's  life  was  passed  in  a  visionary  world, 
amidst  things  as  strange  as  any  that  are  described  in  the  Arabian  tales.' 

Montagu  says: 

His  mind,  like  the  sun,  had  both  light  and  agility;  it  knew  no  rest  but  in 
motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity;  it  did  not  so  properly  apprehend  as'  irradiate  the 
object.  ...  His  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into  future  contingents,  his- 

>  Advanc^mtmi  0/  Lemmings  txxA  ii.  *  Ibid.  "  Euaysy  BacoMy  p.  985. 
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conjectures  improving  even  to  prophecy;   he  saw  consequences  yet  domutnt   in 
their  principles,  and  effects  yet  unborn  in  the  womb  of  their  causes.* 

Macau  lay  speaks  of  his 

Compactness  of  expression  and  richness  of  fancy.* 

Addison  said  of  his  prayer,  composed  in  the  midst  of  his  afflic- 
tions, in  1621: 

For  elevation  of  thought  and  greatness  of  expression,  it  icems  rather  the 
devotion  of  an  angel  than  a  man.' 

Fowler  says: 

His  utterances  are  not  infrequently  marked  with  a  grander  and  solemnity  of 
tone,  a  majesty  of  diction,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  forgvC,  and  difficult  even 
to  criticise  them.  .  .  .  There  is  no  author,  unless  it  be  Shakespeare,  who  is  so 
easily  remembered  or  so  frequently  quoted.  .  .  .  The  terse  and  burning  wonls 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  an  irresistible  commander.^ 

R.  W.  Church  speaks  of 

The  bright  torch  of  his  incorrigible  imaginativeness.*  .  .  .  He  was  a  genius 
second  only  to  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  He  liked  to  enter  into  die  humors  of  a  court; 
to  devote  brilliant  imagination  and  affluence  of  invention  to  devising  a  pageant 
which  should  throw  all  others  into  the  shade.* 

That  he  was  master  of  the  dramatic  faculty  will  be  made  plain 
to  any  one  who  reads  that  interesting  dialogue  entitled  An  Ath^rr- 
tisement  Touching  an  Holy  War^  and  observes  the  skill  with  which 
the  conversation  is  carried  on,  and  the  separate  characters  of  the 
parties  maintained. 

VI.     Did  Bacon  Claim  to  be  a  Poet? 

Let  us  next  ask  ourselves  this  question:  Did  Bacon  clmm  to 
be  a  poet  ? 

Certainly.  We  have  among  his  acknowledged  works  a  series  of 
translations,  the  Psalms  of  David,  made  in  his  old  age,  and  com- 
posed upon  a  sick-bed. 

Mr.  Spedding  says  of  these  translations: 

It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  them  as  a  ridiculous  failure;  a  censure  in  which  I 
cannot  concur.  ...  I  should  myself  infer  from  this  sample  that  Bacon  had  all  the 
natural  faculties  which  a  poet  wants:  a  fine  ear  for  meter,  a  fine  feeling  for  imagi- 
native effect  in  words,  and  a  vein  of  poetic  passion.  .  .  .  The  thought  could  not 
well  be  fitted  with  imagery,  words  and  rhythm  more  apt  and  imaginative;  and 
there  is  a  tenderness  of  expression  which  comes  manifestly  out  of  a  heart  in  sensi- 
tive sympathy  with  nature.     The  heroic  couplet  could  hardly  do  its  work  better  in 

»  Montag^u's  Lt/e  0/  Bacon.  >  Fowler's  Bacom^  p.  57.  •  Francis  Bactm^  p.  ao8. 

'^ Essays^  Bacon^  p,  249.  *  Ibid.,  p.  •.•oj.  'Ibid.,  p.  314. 
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the  hands  of  Dryden.    The  truth  is  that  Bacon  was  not  without  the  fine  phrensy  of 
the  poet.*  > 

I  quote  a  few  passages  from  these  Psalms,  selected  at  random: 

There  do  the  stately  ships  plough  up  the  floods; 
The  greater  navies  look  like  walking  woods. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  walking  wood  in  Macbeth : 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 

I  looked  toward  Birnam,  and,  anon,  methought. 

The  wood  began  to  move.* 

He  speaks  of 

The  sappy  cedars,  tall  like  stately  towers. 
Again: 

The  vales  their  hollow  bosoms  opened  plain, 
The  streams  ran  trembling  down  the  vales  again. 

He  speaks  of  the  birds  — 

Stroking  the  gentle  air  with  pleasant  notes. 

He  describes  life  as 

This  bubble  light,  this  vapor  of  our  breath. 


He  says: 


Again : 


So  that,  with  present  griefs  and  future  fears. 
Our  eyes  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  tears. 

Why  should  there  be  such  turmoil  and  such  strife, 
To  spin  in  length  this  feeble  line  of  life? 


It  must  be  remembered,  in  extenuation  of  any  defects  in  these 
translations,  that  they  were  the  work  of  sickness  and  old  age,  when 
his  powers  were  shrunken.  They  were  written  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year — one  year  before  his  death.  We  will  see  that  they  are  not 
equal  in  scope  and  vigor  even  to  his  prose  writings.  He  himself 
noted  this  difference  between  youth  and  age. 

He  says: 

There  is  a  youth  in  thoughts  as  well  as  in  age;  and  yet  the  invention  of  young 
men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  old,  and  imag^inations  stream  into  their  minds  better^ 
and  as  it  were  more  tfi7nnefy.* 

VII.     Thk  Exaltations  of  Genius. 

Neither  can  we  judge  what  great  things  genius  can  do  in 
the  blessed  moments  of  its  highest  exaltation  by  the  beggarly 
dregs  of  daily  life.  Lord  Byron  said,  in  a  letter  to  Tom 
Moore: 

» IV^ks^  vii,  369.  »  Macbtth^  v,  4.  "  Essay  Of  Youth  and  Age. 
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A  man's  poetry  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  every-day  individual  than  the  inspi- 
ration with  the  Pythoness,  when  removed  from  the  tripod. 

Richard  Grant  White  ridicules  "the  great  inherent  absurdity— 
the  unlikeness  of  Bacon's  mind  and  style  to  those  of  the  writer  of 
the  Plays/'  to  which  William  D.  O'Connor  well  replies: 

Of  all  fudge  ever  written  this  is  the  sheerest.  Methinks  I  see  a  critic  with  his 
sagacious  right  eye  fixed  upon  the  long  loping  alexandrines  of  Richelieu,  and  his 
sagacious  left  eye  fixed  upon  Richelieu's  Maxims  of  State^  oracularly  deciding  front 
the  unlikeness  of  mind  and  style  that  the  great  Cardinal  could  not  have  written  the 
tragi-comedy  of  Mirame !  Could  he  inform  us  (I  will  offer  the  most  favorable 
instance  possible)  what  likeness  of  "mind  and  style"  he  could  detect  between  Sir 
William  Blackstone's  charming  verses,  A  Lawyer's  Famvtll  io  his  Muse^  and  the 
same  Sir  William  Blackstone's  Commentaries?  What  likeness  of  "  mind  and  style" 
could  he  establish  between  the  famous  treatise  by  Grotius,  on  The  Rights  of  Peoit 
and  IVar,  and  the  stately  tragedy  by  Grotius  entitled  Adam  in  Exile?  Where  is  the 
identity  of  "mind  and  style"  between  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  dry-as-dust  Cakimet 
Council  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  magnificent  and  ring^ing  poem.  The  Soul*s  Krramdi 
What  likeness  of  "mind  and  style"  could  he  find  between  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Re- 
flection and  the  unearthly  melody  and  magian  imagery  of  Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan: 
What  likeness  of  "mind  and  style"  exists  between  the  exquisite  riant  grace,  light- 
ness and  Watteau-color  of  Milton's  Allegro^  the  gracious  andante  movement  and 
sweet  cloistral  imagery  of  Milton's  Penserosa,  and  the  Tetrachordtm^  or  the  Arr^ 
pagitica  of  the  same  John  Milton?  Are  the  solemn,  rolling  harmonies  of  Paradise 
Lost  one  in  "mind  and  style"  with  the  trip-hammer  crash  of  the  reply  to  Salmasius 
by  Cromwell's  Latin  secretary  ?  Could  the  most  astute  reviewer  discover  likeness 
of  "  mind  and  style"  between  Peregrine  PickU  or  Roderick  Random  and  the  noble 
and  majestic  passion  of  the  Ode  to  Independence?  — 

Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share. 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye ! 
Thy  steps  I'll  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.* 

• 

VIII.     Bacon's  Court  Mask. 

Let  us  go  a  step  farther  and  prove  that  Bacori  wrote  verse,  and 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  in  other  productions 
besides  the  translation  of  a  few  psalms. 

Messrs.  Spedding  and  Dixon  brought  to  light,  in  their  re- 
searches, two  fragments  of  a  court  mask  which  is  believed  to  be 
unquestionably  Bacon's,  and  in  it,  as  an  oracle,  occur  these 
verses,  spoken   of    a   blind    Indian    boy.     The   queen,  of   course, 

is  Elizabeth: 

Seated  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 

A  land  there  is  no  other  land  may  touch, 
Where  reigns  a  queen  in  peace  and  honor  true; 

Stories  or  fables  do  describe  no  such. 

>  Hamlefs  Note  Boeky  p.  56,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Never  did  Atlas  such  a  burden  bear. 

As  she  in  holding  up  the  world  opprest; 
Supplying  with  her  virtue  everywhere 

Weakness  of  friends,  errors  of  servants  best. 
No  nation  breeds  a  warmer  blood  for  war, 

And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  majesty; 
No  age  hath  ever  wits  refined  so  far, 

And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  policy: 
To  her  thy  son  must  make  his  sacrifice 
If  he  will  have  the  morning  of  his  eyes. 

Certainly  this  exhibits  full  possession  of  the  powers  requisite  in 
inetrical  composition,  while  the  closing  expression  for  restoration 
from  blindness,  "  the  morning  of  his  eyes,"  is  eminently  poetical. 

IX.     Other  Verses  by  Bacon. 

There  are  also  some  other  verses  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Bacon.     They  are  worthy  of  the  pen  that  wrote  Shakespeare: 

Mr.  Spedding  publishes  in  his  great  edition  of  Bacon's  IVorks^^ 
a  poem,  which  he  calls  "a  remarkable  performance."  It  is  a  para- 
phrase  of  a  Greek  epigram,  attributed  by  some  to  Poseidippus,  by 
others  to  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  and  by  others  to  Crates,  the  cynic. 
In  1629,  only  three  years  after  Bacon's  death,  Thomas  Farnaby,  a 
contemporary  and  scholar,  published  a  collection  of  Greek  epigrams. 
After  giving  the  epigram  in  question,  with  its  Latin  translation  on 
the  opposite  page,  he  adds:  ^^Huc  elegantem  V,  C.  L.  Domini  Verulamii 
-^zaptodtaj  adjicere  adlubuit;^  and  then  prints  the  English  lines  below 
(the  only  English  in  the  book),  with  a  translation  of  his  own  oppo- 
site in  rhyming  Greek.  A  copy  of  the  English  lines  was  also  found 
among  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  papers,  with  the  name  Francis  Lord 
Bacon  at  the  bottom.  Spedding  says,  "  Farnaby *s  evidence  is  direct 
and  strong,"  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  in  favor  of  the  poem  being  the  work  of  Bacon.  Spedding 
says: 

The  English  lines  which  follow  are  not  meant  for  a  translation,  and  can  hardly 
be  called  a  paraphrase.  They  are  rather  another  poem  on  the  same  subject  and 
with  the  same  sentiment;  and  though  the  topics  are  mostly  the  same,  the  treatment 
of  them  is  very  different.  The  merit  of  the  original  consists  almost  entirely  in  its 
compactness;  there  being  no  special  felicity  in  the  expression,  or  music  in  the 
meter.  In  the  English,  compactness  is  not  aimed  at,  and  a  tone  of  plaintive 
melody  is  imparted,  which  is  due  chiefly  to  the  metrical  arrangement,  and  has 
something  very  pathetic  in  it  to  the  ear. 

1  Vol.  xIt,  p.  115,  Boston  ed. 
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The  world's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man 

Less  than  a  span; 
In  his  conception  wretched,  from  the  womb 

So  to  the  tomb; 
Cursed  from  his  cradle  and  brought  up  to  yean 

With  cares  and  fears: 
Who,  then,  to  frail  mortali.ty  shall  trust. 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet,  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest. 

What  life  is  best? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools. 

To  dandle  fools; 
The  rural  parts  are  turned  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men; 
And  Where's  the  city  from  foul  vice  so  tree 
But  may  be  termed  the  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed. 

Or  pains  his  head. 
Those  that  live  single  take  it  for  a  curse. 

Or  do  things  worse. 
Some  would  have  children ;  those  that  have  them  mooiiy 

Or  wish  them  gone. 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have  or  have  no  wife. 
But  single  thraldom  or  a  double  strife  ? 

Our  own  affections  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease: 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

Perils  and  toil. 
Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us;  when  they  cease. 

We're  worse  in  peace. 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
Not  to  be  born,  or,  being  born,  to  die? 

I  differ  with  Mr.  Spedding.  These  verses  are  exceedingly  terse 
and  compact.  They  exhibit  a  complete  mastery  over  rhythm  and 
rhyme.     Those  two  lines, — 

Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 

But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust, — 

are  worthy  of  any  writer  in  the  language.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
pathetic  utterance  of  poor  Keats,  who  requested  that  his  friends 
should  place  upon  his  tomb  the  words: 

Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water. 

Mr.  Spedding  also  gives  us  *  the  following  lines,  inferior  to  the 
above,  found  in  a  volume  of  manuscript  collections  now  in  the 
British  Museum: 

J  Vol.  xir,  p.  X14. 
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Verses  Made  by  Mr.  Francis  Bacon. 

The  man  of  life  upright,  whose  guiltless  heart  is  free 
From  all  dishonest  deeds  and  thoughts  of  vanity; 
The  man  whose  silent  days  in  harmless  joys  are  spent, 
Whom  hopes  cannot  delude,  nor  fortune  discontent: 
That  man  needs  neither  towers,  nor  armor  for  defense, 
Nor  secret  vaults  to  fly  from  thunder's  violence; 
He  only  can  behold  with  unaffrighted  eyes 
The  horrors  of  the  deep  and  terrors  of  the  skies; 
Thus  scorning  all  the  care  that  Fate  or  Fortune  brings. 
He  makes  the  Heaven  his  book,  his  wisdom  heavenly  things; 
Good  thoughts  his  only  friends,  his  life  a  well-spent  age, 
The  earth  his  sober  inn, —  a  quiet  pilgrimage. 

Mrs.  Pott*  quotes  a  poem  entitled  The  Retired  Courtier^  from 
Oowland's  First  Book  of  Songs,  published  1600;  and  she  gives  many 
very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Bacon. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  verses  are  of  extraordinary  excellence,  and 
were  claimed  by  no  one  else,  and  they  afford  numerous  parallels 
with  the  Plays: 

The  Retired  Courtier. 

I. 
His  golden  locks  hath  Time  to  silver  turned; 

O  time  too  swift !     O  swiftness  never  ceasing ! 
His  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  hath  ever  spumed. 

But  spumed  in  vain;  youth  waneth  by  increasing. 
Beauty,  streng^th,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading  seen. 
Duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever  green. 

II. 
His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees. 

And  lovers'  sonnets  turn  to  holy  psalms. 
A  man-at-arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees, 

And  feed  on  prayers  which  are  age's  alms; 
But  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  depart, 
His  saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart. 

ill. 

And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  cell, 

He'll  teach  his  swains  this  carol  for  a  song: 
Blest  be  the  hearts  th»t  wish  my  sovereign  well  I 

Curst  be  the  soul  that  thinks  her  any  wrong  ! 
Goddess,  allow  this  aged  man  his  right. 
To  be  your  beadsman  now  that  was  your  knight. 

What  a  beautiful  and  poetical  conception  is  that: 

His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees! 

"*■  Prcmus^  appendix  D,  p.  528. 
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If  Bacon  did  not  write  this,  who  was  the  unknown  poet  X\y 
whom  it  can  be  ascribed  ? 

Mb  saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotud  hearty 

says  the  poem. 

A  pure,  unspotted  hearty 

says  Shakespeare.' 

Allow  this  aged  man  his  right 
To  be  your  beadsman  now. 

Says  Bacon  to  Lord  Burleigh  (1597): 

I  will  still  be  your  beadsman, 

X.     Bacon's  Concealed  Writings. 

Let  us  next  inquire:  Were  these  extracts  all  of  Bacon's  poetical 
works  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  he  was  the  author  of  any  con- 
cealed writings  ? 

Yes.     Mrs.  Pott  says: 

There  are  times  noted  by  Mr.  Spedding  when  Bacon  wrote  with  closed  door? 
and  when  the  subject  of  his  studies  is  doubtful;  and  there  is  one  long  vacation  ct 
which  the  same  careful  biographer  remarks  that  he  cannot  tell  what  work  the  inde- 
fatigable student  produced  during  those  months,  for  that  he  knows  of  none 
whose  date  corresponds  with  the  period.  Perhaps  it  was  at  such  a  time  Bacor 
took  recreation  in  the  form  in  which  he  recommended  it  to  others,  not  by 
idleness,  but  by  bending  the  bow  in  an  opposite  direction;  for  he  says:  *'  I  have 
found  now  twice,  upon  amendment  of  my  fortunes,  disposition  to  melancholy  and 
distaste,  especially  the  same  happening  against  the  long  vacation,  when  company 
failed  and  business  both."  The  same  distaste  to  what  he  in  a  letter  calls  the 
"dead  vacation"  is  seen  in  As  You  Like  It^  act  iii,  scene  2: 

Who  stays  it  [time]  still  withal  ? 
With  lawyers  in  the  vacation. 

Bacon  says  in  a  letter  to  Tobie  Matthew: 

I  have  sent  you  some  copies  of  my  book  of  the  Advancement^  which  yoc 
desired;  and  a  little  work  0/ my  recreation,  which  you  desired  not.  My  Instauraticn 
I  reserve  for  conference;  it  sleeps  not.  Those  works  of  the  alphabet  arc  in  mv 
opinion  of  less  use  to  you  where  you  now  are  than  at  Paris.     [1607-9.] 

Mr.  Spedding  cannot  guess  what  those  works  of  the  alpfiabet 
may  have  been,  unless  they  referred  to  Bacon's  experiments  at 
cipher-writing. 

When  he  has  become  Sir  Francis,  Bacon  writes  to  Tobie  Matthew: 

I  send  my  desire  to  you  in  this  letter  that  you  will  take  care  net  to  leave  the  Txyritin^ 
which  I  left  with  you  last  with  any  man  so  long  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  a  copy  0/  it. 

And  that  this  was  evidently  some  composition  of  his  own  ap>- 
pears  by  the  fact  that  he  asks  his  friend's  criticism  upon  it,  and  to 

» 1st  Henry  F/.,  v,  4. 
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''  point  out  where  I  do  perhaps  indormiscere^  or  where  I  do  in- 
i/ulgere  genio;  or  where,  in  fine,  I  give  any  manner  of  disadvantage 
to  myself." 

Does  this  mean  that  he  fears  he  will  reveal  himself  by  his 
style  ? 

Again,  he  writes  to  the  same  friend: 

You  conceive  aright,  that  in  this  and  the  other,  you  have  commission  to  impart 
2ind  communicate  them  to  others,  according  to  your  discretion;  other  matters  I 
ivrite  not  of.  ^ 

What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  mystery  ? 

Bacon  refers  to  some  unnamed  work  which  he  sends  to  his 
friend  as  "a  work  of  his  recreation."  And  in  The  Advancement  of 
Learning"^  he  says  : 

As  for  poesy,  it  is  rather  a  pleasure  or  play  of  the  imagination  than  a  work  or 
/duty  thereof. 

And  in  Macbeth  we  have: 

The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain.* 

And  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  have: 

The  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betimes 
And  go  to  it  with  delight.'* 

Bacon  in  his  Apology  says: 

It  happened,  a  little  before  that  time,  that  her  Majesty  had  a  purpose  to  dine 
at  Twickenham  Park,  at  which  time  I  had  (although  I  profess  not  to  be  a  poet) 
prepared  a  sonnet  directly  tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  Majesty's  recon* 
•cilement  to  my  Lord,  which  I  remember  I  also  showed  to  a  great  person. 

Mr.  William  Thompson*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
sonnet  has  never  been  found  among  Bacon's  papers,  or  elsewhere, 
and  suggests  that  this  is  one  of  the  sonnets  that  go  under  the  name 
of  Shakespeare. 

When  James  I.,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  was  about  to  come 
to  England,  to  assume  the  crown,  Master  John  Davis,  afterward 
Sir  John  Davis,  the  poet  and  courtier,  went  to  meet  him,  where- 
upon Bacon  sent  after  him  this  significant  letter: 

Master  Davis: 

Though  you  went  on  the  sudden,  yet- you  could  not  go  before  you  had  spoken 
with  yourself  to  the  purpose  which  I  will  now  write.  And,  therefore,  I  know  it 
shall  be  altogether  needless,  save  that  1  meant  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  asleep. 

'  Letter  to  Tobie  Matthew,  1609.         *  Book  ii.         >  Act  ii,  scene  3.         *  Act  iv,  scene  4. 
•  The  Renascen*  Drama;  or,  Jfistory  Made  Visible.    By  William  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  F.L.S. 
Melbourne,  1880. 
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Briefly,  I  commend  myself  to  your  love  and  the  well-using  of  my  name,  as  well  vs. 
repressing  and  answering  for  me,  if  there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it,  in  thai 
place;  as  by  imprinting  a  good  conceit  and  opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in  the  King  tor 
whose  favor  I  make  myself  comfortable  assurance),  and  otherwise  in  that  cotui. 
And,  not  only  so,  but  generally  to  perform  to  me  all  the  good  offices  vrhich  the 
vivacity  of  your  wit  can  suggest  to  your  mind,  to  be  performed  to  one  with  wh<ise 
affection  you  have  so  great  sympathy,  and  in  whose  fortune  you  have  so  grea: 
interest.     So  desiring  you  to  be  good  to  all  concealed  poets  ^  I  continue,  etc. 

This  letter  is  very  significant.  It  is  addressed  to  a  poet;  it 
anticipates  that  there  will  be  "  biting  and  nibbling "  at  his  good 
name;  it  begs  the  friendly  services  of  Davis;  and  it  concludes  by 
asking  him  to  be  good  "A?  all  concealed  poets.**  This  plainly  refers  to 
himself.  The  whole  context  shows  it.  We  know  that  Bacon  was  a 
poet.  Here  he  admits  that  he  is  a  concealed  poet.  That  is  to  say. 
that  he  was  the  author  of  poetical  writings  which  he  does  not 
acknowledge  —  "which  go  about  in  others*  names." 

This  pregnant  admission  half  proves  my  case;  for  if  the  "con- 
cealed" poetical  writings  were  not  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  what 
were  they?  Are  there  any  other  poetical  writings  in  that  ag^ 
whose  authorship  is  questioned  ?    If  so,  what  are  they  ? 

And  we  have  another  proof  of  this  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew  to  Bacon,  which,  being  addressed  to  him  as  the  Viscount 
St.  Albans,  must  necessarily  have  been  written  subsequent  to  the 
27th  January,  1621,  when  his  Lordship  was  invested  with  that  title- 
Judge  Holmes  says: 

It  appears  to  be  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Lord  Bacon,  dated  "the  9th  of 
April  "  (year  not  given),  accompanying  some  great  and  noble  token  of  his  "  Lord- 
ship's favor,"  which  was  in  all  probability  a  newly  printed  book;  for  Bacon,  as  wc 
know  from  the  letters,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Mr.  Matthew  a  copy  of  his 
books  as  they  were  published.  .  .  .  Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  the 
supposition  that  this  date  may  actually  have  been  the  9th  of  April,  1623;  and  therr 
was  no  publication  of  any  work  of  Bacon,  during  that  spring,  which  he  would  be 
sending  to  Mr.  Matthew  unless  it  were  precisely  this  Folio  of  1623.* 

.   The  postscript  is  as  follows: 

P.  S.  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  1  knew  of  my  nation,  and  of  this  side 
of  the  sea,  is  of  your  Lordship*  s  name,  though  he  BK  known  by  ANOTHER. 

If  we  suppose  that  "the  great  and  noble  token  **  was  the  Shake- 
speare Folio  of  1623,  we  can  understand  this.  If  Tobie  Matthew, 
Bacon's  intimate  friend  and  correspondent,  his  "  other  self  "  as  he 
calls  him,  to  whom  he  wrote  about  the  mysterious  works  of  the 

*  A  Hthorskip  of  Skak.^  p.  172. 
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alphahety  and  to  whom  he  sent  "  the  works  of  his  recreation"  (not  to 
be  left  where  any  one  could  take  a  copy  of  them)  —  if  Tobie  Mat- 
thew knew  that  "the  great  and  noble  token  "  was  written  by  "the 
concealed  poet/'  Bacon,  and  if  he  desired,  as  part  of  his  thanks,  to 
compliment  him  upon  the  mighty  genius  manifested  in  it,  what  is 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  allude  to  the  hidden  secret  in  the 
way  he  does?  He  says,  in  effect,  writing  from  abroad:  "Thanks 
for  the  Folio.  Your  Lordship  is  the  greatest  wit  of  our  nation, 
and  of  this  side  of  the  sea  (that  is,  in  all  Europe),  though  your 
noblest  work  is  published  under  another  name." 
In  another  letter  Tobie  Matthew  writes  him: 

I  shall  give  you  **  Measure  for  Measure.** 

He  was  familiar  with  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  After  Shake- 
speare's death,  he  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  refers  to  Falstaff  as 
the  author  of  a  speech  which  he  quotes.  And  in  1598  he  writes  to 
Dudley  Carleton,  again  quoting  from  FalstafiF:  "Well,  honour 
pricks  them  on,  and  the  world  thinckes  that  honour  will  quickly 
prick  them  off  againe." 

That  there  were  concealed  poets  in  London  among  the  gentlemen 
scholars,  and  the  lawyers  in  the  inns  of  court,  we  know  in  another 
way:  In  Webb's  Discourse  of  Poetry ,  published  in  1586,  after  enumer- 
ating the  writers  of  the  day.  Whetstone,  Munday,  etc.,  he  adds: 

I  am  humbly  to  desire  pardon  of  the  learned  company  oi  gentlemen  scholars  and 
students  of  the  universities  and  inns  of  courts  if  I  omit  their  several  commenda- 
tions in  this  place,  which  I  know  a  great  number  of  them  have  worthily  deserved, 
in  many  rare  devices  and  singular  inventions  of  poetry;  for  neither  hath  it  been  my 
g^ood  hap  to  have  seen  all  which  I  have  heard  of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in  such 
place  where  I  can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  their  works.* 

In  Spenser's  Teares  of  the  Muses,  printed  in  1591,  there  is  a  pass- 
age beginning: 

And  he  the  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made 

To  mock  her  selfe  and  Truth  to  imitate, 
With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade, 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah,  is  dead  of  late  ! 

This  has  been  held  to  refer  to  Shakspere,  chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  because  of  the  name  Willy.  "But,"  says  Richard  Grant 
White,*  "* Willy,*  like  'shepherd,'  was  not  uncommonly  used 
merely  to  mean  a  poet,  and  was  distinctly  applied  to  Sir  Philip 

*  Knight,  Shak.  Biography^  p.  328.  *  Life  and  Geniut  o/Shak.^  p.  95. 
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Sidney,  in  an  eclogue  preserved  in  Davidson's  Poetical  Rhapsoih. 
published  in  1602.  And  The  Tcares  of  the  Muses  had  certainly  been 
written  before  1590,  when  Shakspere  could  not  have  arisen  to 
the  position  assigned,  by  the  first  poet  of  the  age,  to  the  subject  of 
this  passage,  and  probably  before  1580,  when  Shakspere  was  a  boy 
of  sixteen  at  Stratford." 

And  if  these  lines  referred  to  Shakspere,  what  is  meant  by  the 
words,  "with  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade"?  Certainly 
Shakspere  never  appeared  under  any  mimic  shade  or  disguise: 
while,  if  the  lines  referred  to  Bacon,  old  enough  even  in  1580  to  be 
a  poet  and  a  friend  of  Spenser,  there  might  be  an  allusion  here  to 
his  use  of  some  play-actor's  name  as  a  disguise  for  his  productions, 
just  as  we  find  him  in  the  sonnets  referring  to  himself  as 

Keeping  invention  in  a  noted  weed 

Till  every  ward  does  almost  speak  my  name. 

But  I  shall  discuss  this  matter  more  at  length  hereafter. 
And  Bacon,  in  a  prayer  made  while  Lord  Chancellor,  refers  to 
the  same  weed  or  disguise: 

The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine 
eyes;  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart.  I  have,  though  in  a  tUspised 
weed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men. 

We  will  see  hereafter  that  the  purpose  of  the  Plays  was  the 
good  of  all  men. 

And  we  find  in  the  following  sentence  proof  that  Bacon  used 
the  word  weed  to  signify  a  disguise: 

This  fellow,  when  Perkin  took  sanctuary,  chose  rather  to  take  a  holy  habit 
than  a  holy  place,  and  clad  himself  like  a  hermit,  and  in  that  weed  wandered  about 
the  country  until  he  was  discovered  and  taken.* 

We  find  many  evidences  that  Bacon's  pursuits  were  poetical. 
He  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  one  occasion: 

Desiring  your  good  Lordship,  nevertheless,  not  to  conceive  out  of  this  my  dili- 
gence in  soliciting  this  matter,  that  I  am  either  much  in  appetite  or  much  in  hope. 
For,  as  for  appetite,  the  waters  of  Parnassus  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spa, 
that  give  a  stomach,  but  rather  they  quench  appetite  and  desires. 

And  when,  after  Essex  was  released  from  confinement  in  1600, 
Bacon  wrote  him  a  congratulatory  letter,  Essex  replied,  evidently 
somewhat  angry  at  him,  as  follows: 

» History  of  Henry  I'/I. 
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I  can  neither  expound  nor  censure  your  late  actions,  being  ignorant  of  them  all 
save  one,  and  having  directed  my  sight  inward  only  to  examine  myself.  ...  I  am 
a  stranger  to  all  poetical  conceits ^  or  else  /  should  say  somewhat  of  your  poetical 
example,^ 

And  we  have  many  proofs  that  Bacon  was  engaged  in  some 

studies  which  absorbed  him  to  the  exclusion  of  law  and  politics. 

He  says: 

I  do  confess,  since  I  was  of  any  understanding,  my  mind  hath,  in  effect,  been 
absent  from  that  I  have  done,  and  in  absence  errors  are  committed,  which  I  do 
willingly  acknowledge;  and  amongst  the  rest  this  great  one  which  led  the  rest:  that 
knowing  myself  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a  book  than  to  play  a  part,  I 
have  led  my  life  in  civil  causes,  for  which  I  was  not  very  fit  by  nature,  and  more 
unfit  by  the  preoccupation  of  my  mind.^ 

And  he  makes  this  apology  for  the  failure  of  his  life: 

This  I  speak  to  posterity,  not  out  of  ostentation,  but  because  I  judge  it  may 
somewhat  import  the  dignity  of  learning,  to  have  a  man  bom  for  letters  rather  than 
an3rthing  else,  who  should  by  a  certain  fatality,  and  against  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius,  be  compelled  into  active  life.' 

XI.     The   Imagination    Revealed    in    Bacon's   Acknowledged 

Writings. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Bacon  possessed 

the  imagination,  the  fancy  and  the  wit  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Plays,  must  be  found  in  his  acknowledged  writings. 

I  assert,  first,  that  he  had  all  the  fancy,  vivacity  and  sprightli- 
ness  of  mind  necessary  for  the  task. 

Let  me  give  a  few  proofs  of  this.     He  says: 

Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  man's  house  on  fire,  though  it  were  but  to  roast 
their  eggs.^ 

Money  is  like  muck,  not  good  unless  it  be  spread.* 

You  have  built  an  ark  to  save  learning  from  deluge.* 

He  calls  the  great  conquerors  of  history  "  the  trou biers  of  the 
world; "  he  speaks  of  "  the  tempest  of  human  life." 
He  says: 

A  full  heart  is  like  a  full  pen;  it  can  hardly  make  any  distinguished  work.'' 

He  says: 

For  as  statues  and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are  speaking  pict- 
ures.* 


■  Letter  from  Essex  to  Bacon,  x6oo. 
*  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 
^Advancement  0/ Learning^  viii,  3. 
■•  Coll.  Sene, 


»  Essay  Of  Seditions. 

•  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodlev 
'  Letter  to  the  King. 

*  Letter  to  the  Chancellor. 
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In  SO  grave  and  abstract  a  matter  as  the  dedication  of  Thr 
Arguments  of  Law,  he  says: 

For  the  reasons  of  municipal  laws,  severed  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  man- 
ners and  policy,  are  like  wall-flowers,  which,  though  they  grow  high   upon  the 
^     crests  of  states,  yet  have  no  deep  roots. 

How  figurative,  how  poetical  is  this!  Not  only  the  municipal 
laws  are  compared  to  wall-flowers,  but  they  grow  upon  the  crests 
of  states ! 

He  says  also: 

Fame  hath  swift  swings,  especially  that  which  hath  black  feathers.' 

Meaning,  by  black  feathers,  slanders. 
He  also  says: 

For,  though  your  Lordship's  fortunes  be  above  the  thunder  and  storms  of 
inferior  regions,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  hear  the  wind  and  not  to  feel  it,  will  make 
one  sleep  the  better.* 

He  says: 

Myself  have  ridden  at  anchor  all  your  Grace's  absence,  and  my  cables  are  now 
quite  worn.* 

We  also  find  this: 

The  great  labor  was  to  get  entrance  into  the  business;  but  now  the  portcullis 
is  drawn  up.^ 

He  says: 

Hereupon  presently  came  forth  swarms  and  volleys  of  libels,  which  are  the 
gusts  of  liberty  of  speech  restrained,  and  the  females  of  sedition,  containing  bitter 
invectives  and  slanders.* 

Again: 

I  shall  perhaps,  before  my  death,  have  rendered  the  age  a  light  unto  posterity, 
by  kindling  this  new  torch  amid  the  darkness  of  philosophy.* 

Again: 

Time,  like  a  river,  hath  brought  down  all  that  was  light  and  inflated,  and  bath 
sunk  what  was  weighty  and  solid.'' 

Again: 

I  ask  for  a  full  pardon,  that  I  may  die  out  of  a  cloud, ^ 

Again : 

As  for  gestures,  they  are  as  transitory  hieroglyphics.* 

'  Letter  to  Sir  George  VilHers,  1615.  *  History  0/ Henry  VII, 

'  *  Letter  to  Buckingham,  April,  1693.  *  Letter  to  King  James. 

'  Letter  to  Buckingham,  October  12, 1633.  ^  Preface  to  Great  Instauratiam, 

*  Letter  to  Buckingham,  1610.  "  Letter  to  Buckinjirharo,  November  as,  i6a^ 

•  Afh'nncrment  0/ Learnings  btuik  it. 
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He  says: 

Words  are  the  footsteps  and  prints  of  reason.' 
Again: 

Hope  is  a  leaf- joy,  which  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extension,  like  gold.' 

Again: 

The  reason  of  this  omission  I  suppose  to  be  that  hidden  rock  whereupon  both 
this  and  many  other  barks  of  knowledge  have  been  cast  away.* 

Again  he  speaks  of 

The  Georgics  of  the  mind,  concerning  the  husbandry  and  tillage  thereof.'* 

Again: 

Such  men  are,  as  it  were,  the  very  suitors  and  lovers  of  fables.' 

This  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare: 

The  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh.* 

Speaking  of  the  then  recent  voyages  in  which  the  earth  was 
circumnavigated,  he  uses  this  poetical  expression: 

Memorable  voyages,  after  the  manner  of  heaven,  about  the  globe  of  the  earth. ^ 

Did  ever  grave  geographer  use  such  a  simile  as  this  ? 
He  says: 

Industrious  persons  ...  do  save  and  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of 
lime.* 

Also: 

■ 

Remnants  of  history  which  have  casually  escaped  the  shipwreck  of  time.* 

Again: 

Times  answerable,  like  waters  after  a  tempest,  full  of  working  and  swelling.'*^ 

He  says: 

The  corrupter  sort  of  politicians  .  .  .  thrust  themselves  into  the  center  of  the 
world,  as  if  all  lines  should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes;  never  caring,  in  all 
tempests,  what  becomes  of  the  ship  of  state,  so  they  may  save  themselves  in  the 
cock-boat  of  their  own  fortune ."^^ 

Again: 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set.  " 

He  says: 

If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that 
joins  to  them." 

>  Advancement  0/  Learnings  book  ii.  ^  Advancement  o/Leamingy  book  ii. 

•  History  0/  Life  and  Death.  Mbid. 
^Advancement  o/Leamingy  book  ii.  *  Ibid. 

«Ibid.  !•  Ibid.,  book  ii. 

^ Novum  Organumy  book  ii.  *>  Ibid.,  book  i. 

*  Love's  Labor  Lotty  iii,  x.  1*  Essay  Of  Beauty, 

•■  Essay  Of  Goodness. 
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He  says: 

It  is  sport  to  see  a  bold  fellow  out  of  countenance,  for  that  puts  his  face  into  a 
most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture.' 

Again: 

Suspicions  among  thoughts  are  like  bats  among  birds  —  they  ever  fly  by  twi- 
light.' 

Again: 

Some  men's  behavior  is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every  syllable  is  measured.' 

He  says: 

Certainly  there  be  whose  fortunes  are  like  Homer's  verses,  that  have  a  slide 
and  an  easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other  poets.* 

Speaking  of  those   studies  that   come  home  to  the  hearts  of 

men,  or,  to  use  his  phrase,  "  their  business  and  bosoms,"  he  says: 

So  men  generally  take  well  knowledges  that  are  drenched  in  flesh  and  blood.^ 

He  says: 

Duty,  though  my  state  lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  favors  be  cast  upon  the 
waters,  and  my  honors  be  committed  to  the  wind,  yet  standeth  surely  built  upon 
the  rock,  and  hath  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  unforced  and  unattempted.* 

Speaking  of  the  Perkin  Warbeck  conspiracy,  Bacon  says: 

After  such  time  .  .  .  she  began  to  cast  with  herself  y>vm  what  coast  this  blazing 
star  should  first  appear^  and  at  what  time  it  must  be  upon  the  horizon  of  Ireland,  for 
there  had  been  the  like  meteor  strong  influence  before.  The  time  of  the  apparition  to 
be  when  the  King  should  be  engaged  into  a  war  with  France.^ 

Again  he  says: 

Honor  that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another  hath  the  quickest  reflection. 
like  diamonds  cut  with  facets.^ 

Again: 

In  fame  of  learning  the  flight  will  be  slow  without  some  feathers  of  ostenta- 
tion.* 

Again: 

Pope  Alexander  .  .  .  was  desirous  to  trouble  the  waters  in  Italy,  that  he  might 
fish  the  better;  casting  the  net  not  out  of  St.  Peter's,  but  out  of  Borgia's  bark.*^ 

He  uses  this  expression: 

Their  preposterous,  fantastic  and  hypothetical  philosophies  which  have  led 
^experience  captive.'* 

1  Essay  O/  Goodntss.  *  Letter  written  in  Essex'  name  to  the  Queen,  1600. 

«  Essay  Of  Suspicion.  '  History  of  Henry  VII. 

•  Essay  0/  Praise.  ■  Essay  Of  Honor  and  Reputaiion. 

^  Essay  Of  Fortune.  »  Essay  Of  Vain  Glory. 

^Advancement  of  Learningy  book  ii.  •*  History  of  Henry  VII, 

*  *  Novuui  Organum. 
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Speaking  again  of  the  Perkin  Warbeck  conspiracy,  he  expresses 
it  in  this  most  figurative  manner: 

At  this  time  the  King  began  to  be  haunted  with  spirits,  by  the  magic  and  curi- 
ous arts  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  who  raised  up  the  ghost  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
second  son  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  to  walk  and  vex  the  King.* 

Again  : 

Every  giddy-headed  humor  keeps,  in  a  manner,  revel-rout  in  false  religions.^ 

Again: 

It  is  the  extremity  of  evil  when  mercy  is  not  suffered  to  have  commerce  with 
misery.' 

When  he  would  say  that  the  circumstances  were  favorable  for  \ 
the  inauguration  of  the  Perkin  Warbeck  conspiracy,  he  puts  it  thus:  \ 

Now  did  the  sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was  come,  under  which  Perkin 
should  appear.** 

[We  find  the  Duke  telling  Viola: 


And  again: 


I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair.*] 


But  all  this  upon  the  French  King's  part  was  but  a  trick,  the  better  to  bow 
King  Henry  to  peace.  And  therefore  upon  the  first  grain  of  incense  that  was  sac- 
rificed upon  the  altar  of  peace,  at  Boloign,  Perkin  was  smoked  away.* 

When  Bacon  would  say  that  King  Henry  VII.  used  his  wars  as 
a  means  and  excuse  to  fill  his  treasury,  he  expresses  it  in  this  pict- 
uresque fashion: 

His  wars  were  always  to  him  as  a  mine  of  treasure  of  a  strange  kind  of  ore; 
iron  at  the  top  and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom/ 

Again  he  says: 

And  Perkin,  for  a  perfume  before  him  as  tie  went,  caused  to  be  published  a 
proclamation.^ 

Again : 

So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  much  upon  the  universal  frame  of  nature,  the 
earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  divineness  of  souls  except)  will  not  seem  much  other 
than  an  ant-hill,  where,  as  some  ants  carry  corn,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and 
some  go  empty,  and  all  —  to  and  fro  —  a  little  heap  of  dust.* 

He  uses  this  expression  after  his  downfall: 

Here  I  live  upon  the  sword-point  of  a  sharp  air.'^ 


>  History  0/  Henry  VII. 
'  IVisdont  0/  the  A  ncients- 
■  Ibid. —  Diomedts. 
<  History  0/  Henry  f  VI. 
*  Twelfth  Night,  i,  4. 


•  Dionysius, 


•  History  0/  Henry  VII, 
'  Ibid. 
•Ibid. 

^Advancement 0/ Learning,  book L 
*<*  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Alluding  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  he  says: 

But  it  was  ordained  that  this  winding-ivy  of  a  Plantagenet  should  kill  the  wot 
tree  itself.' 

Again: 

It  was  a  race  often  dipped  in  their  own  blood.* 

Speaking  of  the  crowds  of  rabble  who  followed  Perkin  Warbeck 
after  his  capture,  to  mock  and  deride  him.  Bacon  uses  this  poetical 
figure: 

They  flocked  about  him  as  he  went  along:  that  one  might  know  afar  off  where 
the  owl  was  by  the  flight  of  birds.' 

After  his  downfall  he  writes: 

I  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  send  me  life,  like  the  merchants  of 
London,  which,  when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  their  money  upon  land.  So 
being  freed  from  civil  business,  I  lay  forth  ray  poor  talent  upon  those  things  which 
may  be  perpetual.** 

Again : 

And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not  commonly  stirring  winds 
to  make  them  more  rough.* 

Speaking  of  Henry  VII.,  after  he  had  overcome  the  rebellions 
of  Simnell  and  Warbeck,  Bacon  says: 

This  year  also,  though  the  King  was  no  more  haunted  with  sprites,  for  that  by 
the  sprinkling,  partly  of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  had  chased  them  away.* 

Again  he  says: 

As  if  one  were  to  employ  himself  poring  over  the  dissection  of  the  dead  car- 
cass of  nature,  rather  than  to  set  himself  to  ascertain  the  powers  and  properties  of 
living  nature.'' 

He  says: 

Nothing  appears  omitted  for  preparing  the  senses  to  inform  the  understand- 
ing, and  we  shall  no  longer  dance,  as  it  were,  within  the  narrow  circles  of  the 
enchanter,  but  extend  our  march  around  the  confines  of  the  world  itself.' 

Again: 

A  fellow  that  thinks  with  his  magistrality  and  goosequill  to  give  laws  and 
menages  to  crowns  and  scepters.* 

This  is  rather  a  long  list  of  examples  to  prove  that  Bacon  pos- 
sessed in  a  preeminent  degree  fancy,  vivacity  and  imagination,  but 
I  feel  that  no  man  can  say  his  time  is  wasted  in  reading  such  a 
catalogue  of  gems. 

» History  0/  Henry  VI J.  <  Letter  to  the  King,  Oct.  8,  1631.  »  Nature  0/  Things, 

« Ibid.  •  History  0/  Henry  VII.  »  Ex^er,  History. 

*Ibid.  «Ibid.  *Charire  affainst  Talboc 
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XII.     Had  he  the  Higher  Genius? 

We  come  now  to  another  question.  Granted  that  he  had  these 
humbler  qualities  of  a  vivacious  mind,  did  he  possess  the  loftier 
features  of  the  imagination,  those  touches  where  heart  and  soul 
and  sense  of  melody  are  fused  together  as  in  the  great  Plays  ? 

Undoubtedly  an  affirmative  answer  must  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. But  as  in  the  doings  of  daily  life  he  was,  as  Byron  says,  "off  the 
tripod,"  it  is  only  when  he  is,  as  Prospero  has  it,  "touched  to  the 
quick,"  by  some  great  emotion,  that  he  forgets  the  philosophical  and 
political  restraints  he  has  imposed  upon  himself,  and  pours  forth  his 
heart  in  words.  One  of  these  occasions  was  his  downfall,  in  utter 
disgrace,  fined,  imprisoned,  exiled  from  the  court.  In  his  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords  he  cries  out  from  the  depths  of  his  soul: 

I  am  old,  weak,  ruined,  in  want,  a  very  subject  of  pity. 

We  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  Lear: 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despised  old  man.' 

And,  still  speaking  of  himself,  he  continues  with  this  noble 
thought: 

It  may  be  you  will  do  posterity  good,  if  out  of  the  carcass  of  dead  and  rotten 
greatness,  as  out  of  Samson's  lion,  there  may  b^  honey  gathered  for  the  use  of 
future  times.' 

What  a  noble,  what  a  splendid  image  is  this  !  How  the  meta- 
phor is  interwoven,  Shakespeare-wise,  not  as  a  distinct  comparison, 
but  into  the  entire  body  of  the  thought.  He  is  appealing  for 
mercy,  for  time  to  finish  his  great  works;  he  is  himself  already 
"dead  and  rotten  greatness,"  but  withal  majestic  greatness;  he  is 
Samson's  lion,  but  in  the  carcass  the  bees  have  made  their  hive 
and  hoarded  honey  for  posterity.  And  what  a  soul !  That  in  the 
hour  of  ruin  and  humiliation,  sacrificed,  as  I  believe,  to  save  a  dis- 
honest King  and  a  degraded  favorite,  he  could  still  love  humanity  j 
and  look  forward  to  its  welfare. 

Could  that  expression  have  come  from  any  other  source  than 
the  mind  that  wrote  Shakespeare  ?  The  image  was  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  writer  of  the  Plays: 

'Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.' 

» £#ar,  ill,  2.  *  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.  '  sd  Henry  /K.,  iv,  4. 
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Take  another  instance.     Bacon  speaks  of 

The  ocean,  the  solitary  handmaid  of  eternity.' 

If  that  thought  was  found  in  the  Plays,  would  it  not  be  on  the 
tongues  of  all  men  as  a  magnificent  image  ? 
And  what  poetry  is  there  in  this  ? 

But  men  must  learn  that  in  this  theater  of  man's  life  it  is  reserved  only  fcr 
God  and  the  angels  to  be  lookers-on.* 

If  Shakespeare  had  written  a  prose  essay,  should  we  not  expect 
him  to  speak  something  after  this  fashion  ? 

But  the  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  exempted  froic 
the  wrong  of  time  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  tc 
be  called  images,  because  they  generate  still  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of 
others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages;  so 
that  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and 
commodities  from  place  to  place  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  par- 
ticipation of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as 
ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of 
the  wisdom,  illuminations  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other.' 

How  poetical  is  the  following: 

Her  royal  clemency  which  as  a  sovereign  and  precious  balm  continxially  distil- 
leth  from  her  fair  hands,  and  falleth  into  the  wounds  of  many  that  have  incurred 
the  o£fense  of  the  law.^ 

Again  we  have  : 

Sure  I  am  that  the  treasure  that  cometh  from  you  to  her  Majesty  is  but  as  \ 
vapor  which  riseth  from  the  earth  and  gathereth  into  a  cloud  and  stayeth  not  there 
long,  but  upon  the  same  earth  it  falleth  again.  It  is  like  a  sweet  odor  of  honor  and 
reputation  to  our  nation  throughout  the  world.' 

We  are  reminded  of  Portia's : 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.* 

And  also  of  the  following: 

The  heavens  rain  odors  on  you.^ 

How  beautiful  is  this  expression  of  Bacon: 

A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a 
tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love.^ 

>  The  Nature  ef  Things.  •  Bacon's  Speech  in  Parliament,  x597-4,  toL 
*  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  li.  ii,  p.  86. 

» Ibid.,  book  i.  •  Aferchani  of  Venice^  iv,  x. 

«  Discourse  in  Piaise  of  the  Queen:  Life  "*  Twelfth  Nighty  iii,  i. 

and  IP'orA-j,  vol.  i,  p.  129.  "Essay  Of  Friendship, 
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How  figurative  is  this: 

The  King  slept  out  the  sobs  of  his  subjects  until  he  was  awakened  with  the 
thunderbolt  of  a  Parliament  J 

What  poet  has  written  in  prose  anything  more  poetical  than  this  ? 

The  unfortunate  destinies  of  hopeful  young  men,  who,  like  the  sons  of  Aurora, 
puffed  up  with  the  glittering  show  of  vanity  and  ostentation,  attempt  actions  above 
their  strength.  .  .  .  For  among  all  the  disasters  that  can  happen  to  mortals,  there 
is  none  so  lamentable,  and  so  powerful  to  move  compassion,  as  the  fiotver  of  virtue 
cropped  with  too  sudden  a  mischance,  •  .  .  Lamentation  and  mourn ingy?»//<*r<7r((7»»^ 
tk^ir  obsequies  like  those  funereal  birds  ^ 

How  fine  is  this  expression  : 

He  took,  as  it  were,  the  picture  ojf  words  from  the  Ijfe  of  reason." 

There  is  a  rhythm  in  this: 

Bred  in  the  cells  of  gross  and  solitary  monks.* 

How  poetical  is  his  conception  when  he  speaks  *  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  grand  Armada  and  the  Spanish  invasion  of  England, 
as  being  ^Uike  the  travail  of  an  elephants  And  again,  when  he 
speaks  of  one  of  the  Popes,  who,  by  his  labors,  prevented  the 
Mohammedanizing  of  the  white  race,  as  one  who  had  ^*'put  a  ring 
in  the  snout  of  the  Ottoman  boar^'*  whereby  he  was  prevented  from 
rooting  up  and  ravaging  the  fair  field  of  Europe.  The  words 
draw  a  picture  for  us  which  the  memory  cannot  forget. 

What  a  command  of  language  does  he  exhibit !  Take  these 
sentences: 

Words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits  and  an  oppressed  mind  are  more  safe  in 
being  deposited  in  a  noble  construction.* 

Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  far  as  it  carrieth  a  voice,  with  a  motion  thereof,  con- 
found any  of  the  delicate  and  figurative  articulations  of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words.' 

Who  taught  the  bee  to  sail  through  such  a  vast  sea  of  airf  * 

The  first  of  these  expeditions  invasive  was  achieved  with  g^eat  felicity,  ravished 
a  strong  and  famous  port  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  their  high  countries.* 

Whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do  you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune.** 

He  speaks  of  Catiline  as 

A  very  fury  of  lust  and  blood." 


I  Report  of  Spanish  Grieyances. 

*  IVrttiffm  of  the  Ancienta—Memnon. 

*  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  i. 

*  Ibid.,  book  ii. 

*  In  Praise  of  the  Queen. 

*  His  Submission  to  Parliament. 


^  Natural  History ,  cent,  ii,  $125. 

*  Advancemeni  0/  Learning,  book  ii. 

*Bacon*9  Speech  in  Parliament,  39  Elix.  (X597X 

Life  and  Works,  ii,  88. 
>o  Letter  to  Earl  of  Bristol. 
*  •  Advancemeni  0/  Learning,  book  ii. 
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Take  these  sentences: 

Religion  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence.* 

The  admirable  and  exquisite  subtility  of  nature.* 

Have  you  never  seen  a  fly  in  amber  more  beautifully  entombed  than  an  Egyptian 
monarch  ? 

When  it  has  at  last  been  clearly  seen  what  results  are  to  be  expected  from  th* 
nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we  consider  that  we  shall  have  pre- 
pared and  adorned  a  nuptial  couch  for  the  mind  and  the  universe,  the  Divine 
Goodness  being  our  bridesmaid. 

The  blustering  affection  of  a  wild  and  naked  people.' 

Sweet,  ravishing  music.  .  .  . 
The  melody  and  delicate  touch  of  an  instrument.^ 

But  these  blossoms  of  unripe  marriages  were  but  friendly  wishes  and  the  air« 
of  loving  entertainments.' 

To  dig  up  the  sepulchers  of  buried  and  forgotten  impositions.* 

But  the  King  did  much  to  overcast  his  fortunes,  which  proved  for  many  year> 
together  full  of  broken  seas,  tides  and  tempests. "^ 

Neither  was  the  song  of  the  sirens  plain  and  single,  but  consisting  of  such  ^ 
variety  of  melodious  tunes,  so  fitting  and  delighting  the  ears  that  heard  them.  ^ 
that  it  ravished  and  betrayed  all  passengers.^ 

We  might  make  a  book  of  such  citations. 

Mr.  John  H.  Stotsenburg,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  has  put 
together,  in  a  newspaper  article,  a  number  of  extracts  from  Bacon, 
and  arranged  them  as  if  they  were  blank  verse.  I  give  a  few  or 
these.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  much,  in  this  shape,  they 
resemble  the  poetry  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  and  how  readilv 
they  would  deceive  an  ordinary  reader: 

Truth  may  come,  perhaps. 
To  a  pearl's  value  that  shows  best  by  day. 
But  rise  it  will  not  to  a  diamond's  price 
That  showeth  always  best  in  varied  lights. 

Yet  it  is  not  death  man  fears, 
But  only  the  stroke  of  death. 

Virtue  walks  not  in  the  highway 
Though  she  go  heavenward. 

Why  should  we  love  our  fetters,  though  of  gold  ? 

When  resting  in  security,  man  is  dead; 

His  soul  is  buried  within  him 

And  his  good  angel  either  forsakes  his  guard  or  sleeps. 


•  Advancement  0/  Learnings  book  i. 
'  Novum  Organnm^  book  ii. 

«  History  0/  Henry  VII. 

♦  Wisdom  0/  the  A  ncients. 


•  History  0/ Henry  VII, 

•  speech  in  Parliament,  39  Elizabeth,  1597, 
»  History  0/  Henry  VII. 

•  Wisdom  0/  the  A  ncients — Sirens, 
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There  is  nothing  under  heaven 

To  which  the  heart  can  lean,  save  a  true  friend. 

Why  mourn,  then,  for  the  end  which  must  be 

Or  spend  one  wish  to  have  a  minute  added 

To  the  uncertain  date  which  marks  our  years  ? 

Death  exempts  not  man  from  being, 

But  marks  an  alteration  only. 

He  is  a  guest  unwelcome  and  importunate 

And  he  will  not,  must  not  be  said  nay. 

Death  arrives  gracious  only 

To  such  as  sit  in  darkness 

Or  lie  heavy-burdened  with  grief  and  irons. 

To  the  poor  Christian  that  sits  slave-bound 

In  the  galleys; 

To  despairful  widows,  pensive  pensioners  and  deposed  kings; 

To  them  whose  fortune  runneth  backward 

And  whose  spirits  mutiny: 

Unto  such  death  is  a  redeemer, 

And  the  grave  a  place  of  retiredness  and  rest. 

These  wait  upon  the  shore,  and  waft  to  him 

To  draw  near,  wishing  to  see  his  star 

That  they  may  be  led  to  him, 

And  wooing  the  remorseless  sisters 

To  wind  down  the  watch  of  life 

And  break  them  ofif  before  the  hour. 

It  is  as  natural  to  die 
As  to  be  born. 

In  many  of  these  there  are  scarcely  any  changes,  except  in 
arranging  them  as  blank  verse  instead  of  in  the  form  of  prose;  and 
they   have   been    taken    as    prose   simply   because  Bacon   so   first 

wrote  them. 

No  man,  I  think,  can  have  followed  me  thus  far  in  this 
argument  without  conceding  that  Bacon  was  a  poet.  If  a  poet, 
"the  greatest  of  mankind"  would  be  the  greatest  poet  of  man- 
kind. Whatever  such  a  mind  strove  to  accomplish  would  be  of 
the  highest.  Nothing  commonplace  could  dwell  in  such  a 
temple. 

We  must  admit  that  he  possessed  everything  needed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays.  Learning,  industry,  am- 
bition for  immortality;  command  of  language  in  all  its  heights  and 
depths;  the  power  of  compressing  thought  into  condensed  sen- 
tences; wit,  fancy,  imagination,  feeling  and  the  temperament  of 
genius. 
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XIII.    His  Wit. 

But  it  will  be  said.  Was  he  not  lacking  in  the  sense  of  humor  ? 

By  no  means.  It  was  the  defect  of  his  public  speeches  that  his 
wit  led  him  aside  from  the  path  of  dignity.  Ben  Jonson  says  his 
oratory  was  "  nobly  censorious  when  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a 
jest."  Sir  Robert  Naunton  says,  "  He  was  abundantly  facetious, 
which  took  much  with  the  Queen."  The  Queen  said,  "He  hath  a 
great  wit."  "I  wish  your  Lordship  a  good  Easter,"  says  the 
Spanish  Jew,  Gondomar,  about  to  cross  the  Channel.  "  I  wish  you 
a  good  Pass-over,"  replied  Bacon.  Queen  Elizabeth  asked  Bacon 
whether  he  had  found  anything  that  smacked  of  treason  in  a  certain 
book.  "  No,"  said  Bacon,  "but  I  have  found  much  felony."  " How 
is  that  ?  "  asked  the  Queen.  "  The  author."  said  Bacon,  "  has  stolen 
many  of  his  conceits  from  Cornelius  Tacitus." 

In  the  midst  even  of  his  miseries,  after  his  downfall,  he  writes 
(1625)  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham: 

I  marvel  that  your  Grace  should  think  to  pull  down  the  monarchy  of  Spain 
without  my  good  help.  Your  Grace  will  give  me  leave  to  be  merry ^  hotvever  tJkr  v»rU 
goeth  with  me, 

I  have  just  quoted  Macau  lay's  declaration  that  Bacon's  sense 
of  wit  and  humor  was  so  powerful  that  it  oftentimes  usurped  the 
place  of  reason  and  tyrannized  over  the  whole  man. 

We  find  in  the  author  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  the  same  ina- 
bility to  restrain  his  wit. 

Says  Carlyle: 

In  no  point  does  Shakespeare  exaggerate  but  only  in  laughter.  Fiery  objurga- 
tions, words  that  pierce  and  burn,  are  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare;  yet  he  is  alway*^ 
in  measure  here,  never  what  Johnson  would  remark  as  a  specially  "good  hater." 
But  his  laughter  seems  to  pour  from  him  in  floods.  .  .  .  Not  at  mere  weakness,  at 
misery  or  poverty,  never. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE    WRITER   OF    THE  PLA  YS  A   PHILOSOPHER. 

Pint*  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. 

Ltaxy  iii^  4, 

IN  the  attempt  to  establish  identity  I  have  shown  that  Bacon 
was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  I  shall  now  try  to  estab- 
lish that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
poet.  In  this  way  we  will  come  very  near  getting  the  two  heads 
under  one  hat. 

The  poet  is  not  necessarily  a  philosopher;  the  philosopher  is  not 
necessarily  a  poet.  One  may  be  possessed  of  marvelous  imagina- 
tive powers,  with  but  a  small  share  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
Another  may  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  nature  with  a  brain  as 
^ry  as  grave-dust. 

The  crude  belief  about  Shakespeare  is  that  he  was  an  inspired 
plow-boy,  a  native  genius,  a  Cornish  diamond,  without  polishing;  a 
poet,  and  nothing  but  a  poet.  I  propose  to  show  that  his  mind 
was  as  broad  as  it  was  lofty;  that  he  was  a  philosopher,  and  more 
than  that,  a  natural  philosopher;  and  more  than  that,  that  he  held 
precisely  the  same  views  which  Bacon  held. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  great  thinkers  have  had  to  say 
upon  this  subject: 

Carlyle  makes  this  most  significant  speech: 

There  is  an  understanding  manifested  in  the  construction  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  equal  to  that  in  Bacon's  Novum  Organum, 

Hazlitt  has  struck  upon  the  same  pregnant  comparison: 

The  wisdom  displayed  in  Shakespeare  was  equal  in  profoundness  to  the  great 
JLord  Bacon's  Novum  Organum. 

Coleridge  said: 

He  was  not  only  a  grreat  poet,  but  a  great  philosopher. 
Richard  Grant  White  calls  him 

The  greatest  philosopher  and  the  worldly-wisest  man  of  modem  times. 
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Says  Emerson: 

He  was  inconceivably  wise.     The  others  conceivably  J 

Barry  Cornwall  says: 

He  was  not  a  mere  poet  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term.  .  .  .  On  the  coa> 
trary,  he  was  a  man  eminently  acute,  logical  and  philosophical.  His  reasonini; 
faculty  was  on  a  par  with  his  imagination  and  pervaded  all  his  works  complctelT.* 

Landor  calls  Shakespeare 

The  wisest  of  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  poets. 
Pope  calls  Bacon 

The  wisest  of  mankind. 

Jeffrey  says  of  Shakespeare: 

He  was  more  full  of  wisdom  and  sagacity  than  all  the  moralists  and  satirist^ 
that  ever  lived. 

Coleridge  says: 

Shakespeare's  judgment  equaled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  his  creative  faculty. 

Dr.  Johnson  says: 

From  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  economical  prudence 

Swinburne  calls  Shakespeare: 

The  wisest  and  mightiest  mind  that  ever  was  informed  with  the  spirit  or  geniu« 
of  creative  poetry. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  of  Shakespeare: 

He  was  the  most  observant  of  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  Edmund  Burke  said  of  Bacon: 
He  possessed  the  most  distinguished  and  refined  observation  of  human  life, 

Alfred  H.  Welsh  says  of  Bacon: 

Never  was  observation  at  once  more  recondite,  better-natured  and  more  care- 
fully sifted. 

Surely  these  two  men,  if  we  can  call  them  such,  ran  in  closely 
parallel  lines. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  witnesses  are  not  advo- 
cates of  the  Baconian  authorship  of  the  Plays.  Many  of  them  never 
heard  of  it. 

I.     Bacon's  Philosophy. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  philosophy  —  the  transcendental  and 
the  practical.  Naturally,  the  first  has  most  relation  to  the  imagin- 
ation; the. latter  tends  to  drag  down,  the  mind  to  the  base  details 

*  Rrprrsentative  Men,  p.  209.  •  Preface  to  Works  0/  Bern  Jfinsot,. 
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of  life.  The  mind  must  be  peculiarly  constructed  that  can  at  the 
same  time  grapple  with  the  earth  and  soar  in  the  clouds.  It  was 
the  striking  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  system  of  philosophy  that  it 
tended  to  make  great  things  little  and  little  things  great. 

It  was  the  reverse  of  that  old-time  philosophy  to  which  Shake- 
speare sneeringly  alluded  when  he  said: 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  familiar  things  super- 
natural and  causeless.' 

Says  Macaulay: 

Some  people  may  think  the  object  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  a  low  object.* 

And  again  he  observes: 

This  persuasion  that  nothing  can  be  too  insignificant  for  the  attention  of  the 
wisest  which  is  not  too  insignificant  to  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  meanest,  is  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.' 

Bacon  cared  nothing  for  the  grand  abstrusenesses:   he  labored 

for  the  "betterment  of  men's  bread  and  wine" — the  improvement 

of  the  condition  of  mankind  in  their  worldly  estate.     This  was  the      \J 

gospel  he  preached.     Like  Socrates,  he  "  dragged  down  philosophy 

from  the  clouds."     He  said: 

The  evil,  however,  has  been  wonderfully  increased  by  an  opinion,  or  inveterate 
conceit,  which  is  both  vainglorious  and  prejudicial,  namely,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
human  mind  is  lowered  by  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  experiments  and 
particulars,  which  are  the  objects  of  sense  and  confined  to  matter,  especially  since 
such  matters  are  ntfan  subjects  for  meditation.^ 

And  again,  in  his  Experimental  Natural  History,  he  says: 

We  briefly  urge  as  a  precept,  that  there  be  admitted  into  this  (natural)  history: 
I.  The  most  common  matters,  such  as  one  might  think  it  superfluous  to  insert, 
from  their  being  well  known;  2.  Base,  illiberal  and  filthy  matters,  and  also  those 
which  are  trifling  and  puerile,  .  .  .  nor  ought  their  worth  to  be  measured  by  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  by  their  application  to  other  points  and  their  influence  on  phil- 
osophy. 

And  again: 

This  was  a  false  estimation  that  it  should  be  a  diminution  to  the  mind  of  man 
to  be  much  conversant  in  experiences  and  particulars,  subject  to  sense  and  bound 
in  matter,  and  which  are  laborious  to  search,  ignoble  to  meditate,  harsh  to  deliver, 
illiberal  to  practice,  infinite  as  is  supposed  in  number,  and  noways  accommodate 
to  the  glory  of  arts.' 

And,  Strange  to  say,  when  we  turn  to  Shakespeare  we  find 
embalmed  in  poetry,  where  one  would  think  there  would  be  the 

«  Airs  Weil ikat  Ends  Well,  ii,  3.  •  Ibid.,  p.  272.  »  Filum  LaSyrittikt. 

*  Essay  Bocoh^  p.  378.  *  Xor'um  Orgunum,  book  i. 
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least  chance  to  find  it,  and  with  which  it  would  seem  to  have  no 

natural  kindred  or  coherence,  this  novel  philosophy. 

Shakespeare  says:« 

Some  kinds,  of  baseness 

Are  nobly  undergone,  and  most  poor  matters 

Point  to  rich  ends.  ^ 

And  again: 

Nature,  what  things  there  are, 
Most  abject  in  regard  and  dear  in  use  ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem 
And  poor  in  worth!* 

This  is  the  very  doctrine  taught  by  Bacon,  which  I  have  just 
quoted: 

Base^  illiberal  and  filthy  matters^  and  also  those  which  are  trifling  and  puerile, 
.  .  .  nor  ought  their  worth  to  be  measured  by  their  intrinsic  value,  but  by  their 
application  to  other  points  and  their  influence  on  philosophy. 

Why  did  not  Bacon  quote  that  sentence  from  the  Tempest? 

Some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone,  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends. 

No  wonder  Birch  is  reminded  of  Bacon  when  he  reads  Shake- 
speare.    He  says: 

Glendower  is  very  angry  at  the  incredulity  of  Hotspur,  and  reiterates  again 
and  again  the  signs  that  he  thought  marked  him  extraordinary.  Hotspur  not  only 
re plies  with  badinage,  but  ascribes,  with  Baconian  induction ^  all  that  Glendower 
thought  miraculous  and  providential  to  nature  and  the  earth.' 

Dowden  describes  the  philosophy  of  Shakespeare  in  words  that 
fully  fit  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.     He  says: 

The  noble  positivism  of  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  Energy,  devotion  to  the  fact ^  self-gov- 
ernment, tolerance,  ...  an  indifference  to  externals  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  of  the  invisible  life,  and  a  resolution  to  judge  of  all  things  from  a  purely 
human  standpoint.^ 

The  same  writer  says: 

The  Elizabethan  drama  is  essentially  mundane.  To  it  all  that  is  upon  thb 
earth  is  real,  and  it  does  not  concern  itself  greatly  about  the  reality  of  other 
things.  Of  heaven  or  hell  it  has  no  power  to  sing.  It  finds  such  and  such  facts 
here  and  now,  and  does  not  invent  or  discover  supernatural  causes  to  explain  these 
fpcts.* 

Richard  Grant  White  says: 

For  although  of  all  poets  he  is  most  profoundly  psychological,  as  well  as  most 
fanciful  and  most  imaginative,  yet  with  him  philosophy,  fancy  and  imagination 

'  Tempest y  iii,  i.  '  Birch,  Philos.  ami  Keiig.  o/Shak.^  p.  238.  *  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

"^  Troilus  and  Cress  i tin  ^  iii,  .?•  *  Dowden,  Shak.  Mi  mi  and  Arty  p.  34. 
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are  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  that  unwritten  law  of  reason  which  we  speak  of  as 
if  it  were  a  faculty — common  sense.  His  philosophy  is  practical  and  his  poetical 
views  are  fused  with  philosophy  and  poetry.  He  is  withal  the  sage  and  the  oracle  of 
this  world.  .  .  .  There  is  in  him  the  constant  presence  and  rule  of  reason  in  his 
most  eicalted  flights.^ 

Jeffrey  says: 

When  the  object  requires  it  he  is  always  keen  and  worldly  and  practical^  and 
yet,  without  changing  his  hand  or  stopping  his  course,  he  scatters  around  him  as 
he  goes  all  sounds  and  shapes  of  sweetness. 

It  needs  no  further  argument  to  demonstrate: 

1.  That  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was  a  philosopher. 

2.  That  he  was  a  practical  philosopher. 

I  shall  now  go  farther,  and   seek  to  show  that,  like  Bacon,  he 
-was  a  natural  philosopher^  a  student  of  nature,  a  materialist 
Bacon  says: 

Divine  omnipotence  was  required  to  create  anything  out  of  nothing,  so  also  is 
Xhat  omnipotence  to  make  anything  lapse  into  nothing.* 

The  writer  of  the  Plays  had  grasped  the  same  thought: 

O  anything  of  nothing  first  created." 
Bacon  says: 

Nothing  proceeds  from  nothing.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Nothing  will  come  of  nothing.^ 

Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing.* 

>Ve  see  the  natural  philosopher  also  in  those  reflections  as  to 

the  indestructibility  of    matter   and    its  transmutations   in  these 

verses : 

Full  fadom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
These  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.'^ 

Hamlet's  meditations  run  in  the  same  practical  direction.  He 
perceives  that  the  matter  of  which  Alexander  was  composed  was 
indestructible: 

Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  returned  to  dust;  the  dust 
is  earth,  of  earth  we  make  loam,  and  why  of  that  loam  (whereto  he  was  converted) 
might  they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel? 

*  Li/e  and  GeniHs  0/  Shak.^  p.  293.  ■  Rotneo  and  Juliet^  i,  1.  •  Lear^  I,  1. 

•  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  cf  Things.  *  N'tn^nm  Orgununi,  book  il.  •  Ibid.,  i,  4. 

'  Tempest^  i,  a. 
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Illustrious  Caesar,  dead  and  tum*d  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

And  when  we  turn  again  to  Bacon  we  find  him  considering  how 

All  things  pass  through  an  appointed  circuit  and  succession  of  transformations. 
.  .  .  All  things  change;  nothing  really  perishes.' 

And  again  Bacon  says: 

For  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  true  .  .  .  than  that  nothing  is  reduced  to 
nothing.* 

Henry  IV.  delivers  what  Birch  calls  "an  episode  proper  to  a 

geological  inquirer,  and  savoring  of  the  theory  of  the  materialist 

with  regard  to  the  natural  and  not  providential  alteration  of  the 

globe,"  when  he  says: 

O  Heaven!  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate 

And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times; 

Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 

(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  itself 

Into  the  sea !  and  other  times  to  see 

The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean, 

Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips;  how  chances,  mocks 

And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 

With  divers  liquors.* 

Birch  adds: 

When  he  returns  to  politics,  and  makes  them  a  consequence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
preceding  philosophical  reflections,  we  do  not  see  the  connection,  except  in  thai 
materialistic  view  of  things,  and  necessitarian  way  of  thinkings  in  which  Shake- 
speare frequently  indulges,  and  which  involved  all  alike,  physical  and  human 
effects,  in  the  causes  and  operations  of  nature.  We  either  see  the  unavoidable  ten- 
dency of  Shakespeare's  mind  to  drag  in  some  of  his  own  thoughts  at  the  expense 
of  situation  or  probability,  or  we  must  admit  them  so  mixed  up  in  his  philosophy 
as  not  to  be  divided.^ 

We  find  the  man  of  Stratford  (if  we  are  to  believe  he  wrote  the 
Plays),  while  failing  to  teach  his  daughter  to  read  and  write,  urging 
that  the  sciences  should  be  taught  in  England! 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children, 
Have  lost,  or  do  noi  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country.* 

We  see  the  natural  philosopher  also  in  Shakespeare's  reflections 

in  Measure  for  Measure  : 

Thou  art  not  thyself; 

For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 

That  issue  out  of  dust.* 

*  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  Things.  *  Birch,  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  ShaJb.^  p.  349. 

■  Novum  OrgunuHty  book  ii.  •  Henry  T.,  v,  2. 

^ Henry  IV.y  iii,  i.  •  Act  iii,  swcne  i. 
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Here  we  find  the  same  mind,  that  traced  the  transmutations  of 
the  dust  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  following,  in  reverse  order,  the 
path  of  matter  from  the  inorganic  dust  into  the  organic  plant, 
thence  into  fruit  or  grain,  thence  into  the  body,  blood  and  brain  of 
man.  Man  is  not  himself;  he  is  simply  a  congeries  of  atoms, 
brought  together  by  a  power  beyond  himself. 

And  Shakespeare  says: 

It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover.' 

The  natural  philosopher  is  shown  also  in  that  wise  and  merciful 

reflection: 

For  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  as  great  a  pang 

As  when  a  giant  dies.* 

And  we  turn  to  Bacon,  and  we  find  him  indulging  in  a  similar 
thought: 

But  all  violence  to  the  organization  of  animals  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
pain,  according  to  their  different  kinds  and  peculiar  natures,  owing  to  that  sentient 
essence  which  pervades  their  frames.' 

Observe  the  careful  student  of  nature  also  in  this: 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones  and  their  true  qualities: 
For  naught  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use. 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse.* 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  Baconian  idea  that  the  humble  things 
of  earth,  even  the  vilest,  have  their  noble  purposes  and  uses. 
And  the  same  study  of  plants  is  found  in  the  following: 

Checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  and  growth.* 

And  in  the  very  direction  of  Bacon's  curious  investigations  into 
life  is  this  reference  to  the  common  belief  of  the  time,  that  a  horse- 
hair, left  in  the  water,  turns  into  a  living  thing: 

>  As  You  Like  It,  iii,  a.  '  The  Nature  0/  Things.  *  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1,  3. 

*  yfeasure  /or  Measure  ^  iii,  i.  *  Romeo  and  Juliet  ^  ii,  3. 
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Much  is  breeding 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.' 

It  has  even  been  noted  by  others  that  in  that  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  hair,  *'  standing  on  end  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por- 
cupine/' the  writer  hints  at  the  fact  that  the  quills  of  that  animal 
are  really  modified  hairs.' 

And  when  Lady  Macbeth  says: 

I  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me: 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  g^ms 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn. 
As  you  have  done  to  this* — 

we  perceive  that  the  writer  had  thought  it  out  that  the  teeth  are 
but  modified  bones. 

The  student  of  natural  phenomena  is  also  shown  in  these  sen- 
tences: 

Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth.** 

Can  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out !' 

I  will  find  * 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid.  indeed. 
Within  the  center.* 

While  Bacon,  seeming  to  anticipate  the  Newtonian  specula- 
tions, says: 

Heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  tend  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  by  their 
peculiar  formation.  .  .  .  Solid  bodies  are  borne  toward  the  center  of  the  earth/ 

And  here  we  perceive  that  the  poet  and  the  play-writer  had 
even  considered  the  force  of  the  sun's  heat  in  producing  agitations 
of  the  atmosphere. 

He  says: 

Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constringed  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun.^ 

Bacon  observed  that 

All  kind  of  heat  dilates  and  extends  the  air,  .  .  .  which  produces  this  breeze 
as  the  sun  goes  forward    .  .  .  and  thence  thunders  and  lightnings  and  storms.* 

*  .A  niony  and  Cleopatra.  •  Romeo  andjuliei^  U,  i. 
^American  Cyclopedia,  vol.  viii,  p.  384.  * Hamiety  ii,  2. 

■  Afachetk,  i,  7.  '  Xovum  OrgaHMm^  book  ii. 

*  Sonnet  cxlvi.  '  Troilus  and  Cressida^  v,  a. 

*  .  /  uthor.  0/  Shak.y  p.  310. 
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And  Judge  Holmes  calls  attention  to  the  following  parallel 
thought  in  Shakespeare: 

As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection, 
Ship-wrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break.* 

And  that  all-powerful  preponderance  of  the  sun  in  the  affairs  of 
the  planet,  which  modern  science  has  established,  was  realized  by 
the  author  of  the  Plays,  when  he  speaks,  in  the  foregoing,  of  '*  the 
almighty  sun,"  "  constringing "  the  air  and  producing  the  hurri- 
cane.    It  is  no  wonder  that  Richard  Grant  White  exclaims: 

The  entire  range  of  human  knowledge  must  be  laid  under  contribution  to 
illustrate  his  writings.* 

And  the  natural  philosopher  is  shown  in  the  question  of  Lear 
(for  Shakespeare's  lunatics  ask  many  questions  that  wise  men  can- 
not answer) : 

Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell?' 

In  his  Natural  History^  we  find  Bacon  occupying  himself  with 
kindred  thoughts.  He  discusses  the  casting-off  of  the  shell  of  the 
lobster,  crab,  era-fish,  the  snail,  the  tortoise,  etc.,  and  the  making 
of  a  new  shell: 

The  cause  of  the  casting  of  the  skin  and  shell  should  seem  to  be  the  great 
quantity  of  matter  that  is  in  those  creatures  that  is  fit  to  make  skin  or  shell* 

And  again  says  Lear: 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher: 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder?^ 

And  Bacon  had  considered  this  question  also.     He  says: 

We  see  that  among  the  Greeks  those  who  first  disclosed  the  natural  causes  of 
thunder  and  storms,  to  the  yet  untrained  ears  of  man,  were  condemned  as  guilty 
of  impiety  towards  the  gods.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  do  but  see  his  vice; 
'Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other.  ^ 

# 

In  this  we  have  another  observation  of  a  natural  phenomenon^ 
And  here  is  another: 

Know  you  not 
The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o*er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it.  wastes  it.^ 

>  Macbeth,  i,  i.  *  Century  viii,  $  7^2.  t  othei/o,  ii,  3. 

^Shah.  Gent'tu,  p.  252.  *  Lear,  iii,  4.  "  Henry  VI I  I.,  i,  i. 

*  Lr.tr,  I,  5.  '  Sormm  Organum^  book  i. 
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The  poet  had  also  studied  the  causes  of  malaria. 
He  says: 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  fiats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 

By  inch-meal  a  disease.' 

And  again: 

Infect  her  beauty, 
Yon  fen-sucked  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride. ^ 

And    in    the  following  the  natural  philosopher  is  clearly  ap- 

parent: 

The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun. 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears;  the  earth's  a  thief 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  com  posture  stolen 
From  general  excrement." 

I  shall  hereafter  show,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Identical  Compari- 
sons/' that  both  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  compared  man  to  a  species 
of  deputy  God,  a  lesser  Providence,  with  a  power  over  nature  that 
approximated  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree,  to  the  creative  power  of 
the  Almighty.     He  says  in  one  place: 

For  in  things  artificial  nature  takes  orders  from  man  and  works  under  his 
authority;  without  man  such  things  would  never  have  been  made.  But  by  the 
help  and  ministry  of  man  a  new  force  of  bodies,  another  universe,  or  theater  of 
things,  comes  into  view. 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  have  the  following  kindred  reflections: 

Ptrdita.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 

With  great  creating  nature. 

PoL  Say  there  be; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean;  so  o'er  that  art 
'*  Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 

A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race:  this  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature.* 

>  Tempest^  5i,  a.  '  I.ear^  ii,  4.  '  TitMt  Andromcms^  iv,  3,  «  IVinifr's  TaU^  iv,  3. 
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And  again: 

*Tis  often  seen 
Adoption  strives  with  nature;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds.* 

And  we  have  a  glimpse  in  the  following  of  the  doctrine  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

The  air,  which,  but  for  vacancy ^ 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra,  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature.* 

And  here  we  find  them^  ^gain^  thinking  the  same  thought,  based 
on  the  same  observation.     Bacon  says: 

As  for  the  inequality  of  the  pressure  of  the  parts,  it  appeareth  manifestly  in 
this,  that  if  you  take  a  body  of  stone  or  iron,  and  another  of  wood,  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  shape,  and  throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot  possibly  throw 
the  wood  so  far  as  the  stone  or  the  iron.* 

And  we  find  the  same  thought  in  Shakespeare: 

The  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself. 

Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed."* 

And  here  is  a  remarkable  parallelism.     Shakespeare  says: 

There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it.' 

Bacon  says: 

Take  an  arrow  and  hold  it  in  flame  for  the  space  of  ten  pulses,  and  when  it 
Cometh  forth  you  shall  find  those  parts  of  the  arrow  which  were  on  the  outside  of 
the  flame  more  burned,  blackened,  and  turned  almost  to  a  coal,  whereas  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  flame  will  be  as  if  the  fire  had  scarce  touched  it.  This  .  .  .  showeth 
manifestly  that  flame  bumeth  more  violently  towards  the  sides  than  in  the  midst.* 

And  here  is  another  equally  striking.       Bacon  says: 

Besides  snow  hath  in  it  a  secret  warmth;  as  the  monk  proved  out  of  the  text: 
"  Qui  dat  nivem  sicut  lanam^  gelu  sicut  cineres  spargit.**  Whereby  he  did  infer  that 
snow  did  warm  like  wool,  and  frost  did  fret  like  ashes.'' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn.^ 
Bacon  anticipated  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  one  mind  over 
another  which  we  call  mesmerism;  and  we  find  in  Shakespeare 
Ariel  saying  to  the  shipwrecked  men: 

If  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  Tvili  not  be  uplifted.'* 

'  Atfs  Writ  that  Ends  Well,  i,  3.  ^  id  Henry  IV.,  i,  i.  '  Natural  History^  I788. 

^Antony  and  Ctgopatra,  ii,  2.  '  Hamlet ,  iv,  7.  "  Hamlet,  iii,  4. 

•  Natural  History,  \  791.  •  Natural  History,  %  3a.  •  Tempest,  ill,  3. 
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I  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  citations,  each  of 
which  shows  the  profound  natural  philosopher: 

That  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted. 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in, 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  theniy  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  Jirst giver.^ 


Again : 


Again : 


The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face, 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes;  nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself, 
Not  going  from  itself.' 


No  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 

Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting, 

Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others.' 


Again: 


Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 

Not  light  them  for  ourselves;  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 

But  to  fine  issues,  nor  Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.** 

'  Trnius  and  Cressiday  iii,  3.  >  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  ^  Measure /&r  Measure^  1,  t» 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PLA  YS. 

Dear  earth !    I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 

Richard  11.^  iit\  2, 

GENIUS,  though  its  branches  reach  to  the  heavens  and  cover 
the  continents,  yet  has  its  roots  in  the  earth;  and  its  leaves, 
its  fruit,  its  flowers,  its  texture  and  its  fibers,  bespeak  the  soil  in 
which  it  was  nurtured.  Hence  in  the  writings  of  every  great  mas- 
ter we  find  more  or  less  association  with  the  scenes  in  which  his 
youth  and  manhood  were  passed  —  reflections,  as  it  were,  on  the 
camera  of  the  imagination  of  those  landscapes  with  which  destiny 
had  surrounded  him. 

In  the  work  of  the  peasant-poet,  Robert  Burns,  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate his  writings  from  the  localities  in  which  he  lived.    Take  away 

*•  Bonnie  Doon;" 

"  Auld  AUoway's  witch-haunted  kirk  ; " 

''  Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around, 
The  castle  of  Montgomery;'* 

"  Auld  Ayr,  which  ne'er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses; " 

"Sweet  Af ton, 
Amid  its  green  braes," 

and  the  thousand  and  one  other  references  to  localities  with  which 

his  life  was  associated,  and  there  is  very  little  left  which  bears  the 

impress  of  his  genius. 

If  we  turn  to  Byron,  we  find  the  same  thing  to  be  true.     We 

have  his  "Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey;"  his  poem  "On  Leaving 

Newstead  Abbey;"  his  lines  on  "  Lachin  y  Gair  "  in  the  Highlands, 

where  "my  footsteps    in    infancy  wandered;"    his  verses   upon 

"Movren  of  Snow;"  his  "Lines  written  beneath  an  Elm  in  the 

Churchyard  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill;"  his. verses  "On  Revisiting 

Harrow,"   and  his  poem  addressed  "To  an  Oak  at  Newstead;" 

while  "  Childe  Harold  "  is  full  of  allusions  to  scenes  with  which 

his  life-history  was  associated. 

i6i 
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The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  great  writers 
who  deal  with  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 

I.    Stratford-on-Avon  is  not  Named  in  the  Plays. 

In  view  of  these  things  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  in  all  the 
voluminous  writings  of  Shakespeare  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to 
Stratford,  or  to  the  river  Avon.  His  failure  to  remember  the  dirty 
little  town  of  his  birth  might  be  excused,  but  it  would  seem  most 
natural  that  in  some  place,  in  some  way,  in  drama  or  sonnet  or 
fugitive  poem,  he  should  remember  the  beautiful  and  romantic  river, 
along  whose  banks  he  had  wandered  so  often  in  his  youth,  and  whose 
natural  beauties  must  have  entered  deeply  into  his  soul,  if  he  was 
indeed  the  poet  who  wrote  the  Plays.  He  does,  it  is  true,  refer  to 
Stony-Stratford,'  a  village  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  and  this  makes  the 
omission  of  his  own  Stratford  of  Warwickshire  the  more  surprising 

II.     St.  Albans  Referred  to  Many  Times. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  repeated  references  to  St.  Albans, 
Bacon's  home,  a  village  of  not  much  more  consequence,  so  far  as 
numbers  were  concerned,  than  Stratford. 

Fal staff  says: 

There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company;  .  .  .  and  the  shirt,  to  say 
the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  of  Saint  Albans} 

m 

In  the  2d  Henry  IV,  we  have  this  reference: 

Prince  Henry,     This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some  road. 
Pains.     I   warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  road  between  Saint  Allans  and 
London.' 

In  The  Contention  between  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster^ which  is  conceded  to  be  the  original  form  of  some  of  the 
Shakespeare  Plays,  we  have: 

For  now  the  King  is  riding  to  Saint  Albans } 

My  lord,  I  pray  you  let  me  go  post  unto  the  King, 
Unto  Saint  Albans ^  to  tell  this  news.* 

Come,  uncle  Gloster,  now  let's  have  our  horse, 
For  we  will  to  Saint  Albans  presently.* 

In  the  same  scene  (in  The  Contention)^  of  the  miracle  at  Saint 
Albans : 

» Richard  III.,  ii,  4.  •  2d  Henry  IV. ,  ii,  2.  » Ibid.,  ii,  3. 

•  /*/  Henry  IV.,  iv,  3.  *  lat  Part  of  Contention,  i,  2.  •  Ibid. 
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Come,  my  lords,  this  night  we'll  lodge  in  Saint  Albans} 

In  the  play  of  Richard  III.  we  have  this  allusion   to   Bacon's 

country  seat: 

Was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Albans  slain?* 

We  have  numerous  references  to  St.  Albans  in  the  2d  Henry  VI. : 

Messenger.     My  Lord  Protector,  'tis  his  Highness'  pleasure 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Albans.* 

And  again: 

Duchess,     It  is  enough;  I'll  think  upon  the  questions: 
When  from  Saint  Albans  we  do  make  return.* 

And  again: 

York.     The  King  is  now  in  progress  toward  Saint  Albans.^ 

III.     Three  Scenes  in  the  Plays  Laid  at  St.  Albans. 

Scene  i,  act  ii,  2d  Henry  VI. ^  is  laid  at  Saint  Albans  ;  scene  2,  act 
V,  of  the  same  is  also  laid  at  Saint  Albans  ;  scene  3,  act  v^  is  laid  in 
Fields^  near  Saint  Albans. 

Note  the  following: 


Again: 
Again : 


Again : 


Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Albania  shrine, 
Within  this  half-hour  hath  received  his  sight.* 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Albans. 

Being  called 
A  hundred  times  and  oftener,  in  my  sleep 
B/  good  Saint  Alban."^ 


Glos.     Yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Simpcox.     Yes,  master,  clear  as  day;  I  thank  God  and  Saint  Alban.^ 

Again : 

Gloster.     My  lord,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle.' 

Gloster.     My  masters  of  Saint  Albans^  have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town?^^ 

And  again: 

For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 

The  castle  in  Saint  Albans^  Somerset 

Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.'' 

» 1st  Ccniention^  ii,  i.  ^  2d  Henry  VI. y  i,  2.  '  Ibid.,  ii,  x.  '•  Ibid.,  ii,  i. 

« Rkkard III.^  i,  3.  » Ibid.,  i,  3.  » Ibid.,  ii,  i.  » » ^«/  Henry  VI.,  v,  2. 

*  2d  Henry  Vl.y  i,  2.  'Ibid.,  ii,  i.  •Ibid.,  ii,  t. 
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Now  by  my  hand,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day. 
Saint  Albans"  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come.* 

In  the. j^  Henry  VI.  we  find  St.  Albans  referred  to  as  follows: 

Marched  toward  Saint  Albans  to  intercept  the  Queen.' 

Again : 


Again : 
Again : 


Short  tale  to  make  —  we  at  Saint  Albans  met.' 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Albans  last.'* 


Brother  of  Gloster.  at  Saint  Albans*  field 
I  This  lady's  husband.  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain.* 

\  Here  is  St.  Albans  referred  to  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays  twenty-thfc 

timeSy  and  Stratford  not  once  ! 
■  Is  not  this  extraordinary?     What  tie  connected  the  Stratford 

I  man  with  the  little  village  of  Hertfordshire,  that  he  should  drag  i: 

into  his  writings  so  often  ? 
I  We  are  told  that  he  loved  the  village  of  Stratford,  and  returned. 

;  when  rich  and  famous,  to  end  his  days  there.     We  have  glowing 

]  pictures,  in  the  books  of  the  enthusiastic  commentators,  of  his  wan- 

!  derings  along  the  banks  of  the  lovely  Avon.    Why  did  he  utterlr 

blot  them  both  out  of  his  writings  ? 

IV.     Warwickshire  Ignored  in  the  Plays. 

But  he  ignored  the  county  of  Warwickshire  —  his  own  beautiful 
county  of  Warwickshire  —  in  like  fashion. 

Michael  Drayton,  poet  and  dramatist,  a  contemporary  of  Shak- 
spere,  was,  like  him,  born  in  Warwickshire,  but  he  did  not  forge! 
his  native  shire.     He  thus  invocates  the  place  of  his  birth: 

My  native  country,  then,  which  so  brave  spirits  hath  bred. 
If  there  be  virtues  yet  remaining  in  thy  earth, 
Or  any  good  of  thine  thou  bred'st  into  my  birth, 
Accept  it  as  thine  own,  whilst  now  I  sing  of  thee. 
Of  all  thy  later  brood  th'  unworthiest  though  I  be. 

The  county  of  Warwickshire  is  only  referred  to  once  in  the 

Plays  {ist  Henry  /K,  iv,  2),  and  "the  lord  of  Warwickshire"  i> 

mentioned  twice.     The  only  reference  that  I  know  of  to  localities 

'  in  Warwickshire  is  in  the  introduction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrnc. 

where  Wincot  is  named.    It  is  assumed  that  this  is  Wilmecote,  three 

"^  2d  Henry  II.,  v,  2.  ^jd  Henry  17.,  ii,  i.  Mbid.  *  Ibid.,  ii,  2.         »Ibid.,  iii.  ^ 
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aniles  distant  from  Stratford-on-Avon.     But  of  this  there  is  no  cer- 
i:ainty. 

There  is  a  Woncot  mentioned  in  2d  Henry  IV. — 

William  Visor  of  Woncott;  *  — 

.and    so  eager  have  the   Shakspereans   been  to  sustain  the  War- 
-wickshire  origin  of  the  Plays  that  they  have  converted  this  into 

Wincot,     As,  however,  Master  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,  dwelt  in 

Gloucestershire  — 

[He  through  Gloucestershire,  and  there  will  I  visit  Master  Robert  Shallow.  Es- 
•<|uire,] — 

and  William  Visor  was  one  of  his  tenants  or  underlings,  this  Won- 
cot could  not  have  been  Wincot,  near  Stratford,  in  Warwickshire. 

V.     St.  Albans  the  Central  Point  of  the  Historical  Plays. 

Mrs.  Pott  has  pointed  out  how  much  of  the  action  of  the  Shake- 
rspeare  Plays  finds  its  turning-point  and  center  in  St.  Albans: 

To  any  one  who  sees  in  it  one  of  the  inciting  causes  for  the  composition  of  the 
.historical  plays  called  Shakespeare's,  and  especially  the  second  part  of  Henry  VI, 
and  Richard  I  11.^  St.  Albans  and  its  neighborhood  are  in  the  highest  degree  sug- 
gestive and  instructive.  Gorhambury  was  one  of  the  boyish  homes  of  Francis 
Bacon.  When,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  recalled  from  his  gay  life  at  the 
<:ourt  of  the  French  embassador  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  it  was 
c  J  Gorhambury  that  he  retired  with  his  widowed  mother.  Thus  he  found  himself 
''on  the  very  scene  of  the  main  events  which  form  the  plot  of  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI,  .  .  .  The  play  culminates  in  the  great  battle  of  St.  Albans,  which  took 
place  in  a  field  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Gorhambury.  As  a  boy,  Francis 
must  have  heard  the  battle  described  by  old  men  whose  fathers  may  even  have 
witnessed  it.  He  must  frequently  have  passed  "the  alehouse'  paltry  sign  "  beneath 
which  Somerset  was  killed  by  Richard  Plantagenet  (2d  Henry  VI.,  v,  2).  He  must 
have  trodden  the  Key  Field  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  in  which  the  last 
«cene  of  the  play  is  Iftid.  It  was  a  scene  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  Lancas- 
trians lost  five  thousand  men,  including  the  detested  Duke  of  Somerset  and  other 
tiobles,  and  the  poor,  weak  King,  Henry  VI.,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Yorkists. 
•Considering  the  mildness  and  moderation  which  was  invariably  exercised  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  violent  and  bloodthirsty  course  pursued  by  Queen  Marga- 
ret, it  is  no  wonder  that  this,  the  first  Yorkist  victory  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
should  be  kept  green  on  the  spot  where  it  took  place. 

Twas  a  glorious  day. 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eterniz'd  in  all  age  to  come. 

Before  entering  the  abbey,  let  the  visitor  glance  around.  To  the  north  of  the 
town  stands  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  its  graveyard  lie  the  bodies  of  many 
of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  great  battles  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.     To  the  left  is  Bernard's  heath,  the  scene  of  the  second  battle  of  St. 

*  Act  V,  scene  i. 
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Albans,  where  the  Yorkist  army  was  defeated,  as  related  in  jd  Henry  VI.  ^  ii,  i. 
In  the  distance  may  be  seen  Hatfield  house,  the  noble  residence  of  the  Marquis  rf 
Salisbury,  but  formerly  the  property  of  William  of  Hatfield,  second  son  of  Edward 
III.  (2d  Henry  VI.,  ii,  2).  Within  a  short  distance  is  King's  Langley,  the  binb- 
place  and  burial  place  of  the  "famoqs  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York*'  </. 
Henry  VI.,  ii,  5),  and,  as  we  are  further  told,  "fifth  son"  of  Edward  III.  {^d Ilcnn 
VI.,  ii,  2).  On  the  east  of  the  town  lay  Key  Field,  the  arena  of  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans.  Across  it  may  be  seen  the  ancient  manor-house,  formerly  inhabtiec 
by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  To  the  right  is  Sopwell  nunnery,  where  Hcnrr 
VIII.  married  Anne  Boleyn.  The  history  of  the  monastery  to  which  the  abbcT 
was  attached  is  intimately  associated  with  English  history.  To  go  back  no  farther 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  there  Edward  I.  held  his  court j  there  Edward  II.  was 
a  frequent  visitor;  thither,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  Edward  III.  and  the  Black 
Prince  brought  the  French  King  captive.  After  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  and 
Jack  Straw,  Richard  II.  and  his  Chief  Justice  came  in  person  and  tried  the  rioters 
A  conspiracy  to  dethrone  Richard  began  at  the  dinner  table  of  the  Abbot,  wbeo 
Gloucester  apd  the  Prior  of  Westminster  were  his  guests.  This  Gloucester  wa5 
"Thomas  of  Woodstock,"  described  in  2d  Henry  VI.,  ii,  2,  as  "the  sixth  son  o* 
Edward  the  Third."  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  members  of  the  conspiracy,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  "Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster  and  Derby"  {Richard  II. ,  i, 
3),  the  Earl  Marshal  (ibid.),  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  {Richard  11.^  iii,  2^ 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  and  the  Prior  of  Westminster  {Richard  II.,  iv,  i)  were 
present,  and  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  the  King  was  agreed  upon.  In  the 
play  of  Richard  II.  every  name  mentioned  in  the  old  manuscript  which  records 
this  meeting  is  included,  except  one  —  namely,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans;  and  yet  in 
the  old  records  priority  over  Westminster  is  always  given  to  him.  It  is  conject- 
ured that  the  omission  was  intentional,  and  that  the  author  did  not  wish  by  fre- 
quent repetition  to  give  prominence  to  a  name  which  would  draw  attention  to  tht 
neighborhood  of  his  own  home.  At  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans  rested  the  bod} 
of  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster  {ist  Henry  IV.,  vol.  4),  on  the  way  to  London  for 
interment.  His  son  Henry,  afterward  Cardinal  Beaufort  {ist  Henry  VI.,  i,  3,  etc. 
performed  the  exequies.  Richard  II.  lodged  at  St.  Albans  on  his  way  to  ihr 
Tower,  whence,  having  been  forced  to  resign  his  throne  to  Bolingbroke,  he 
was  taken  to  Pomfret,  imprisoned  and  murdered.  Meanwhile,  the  resignation  of 
the  King  being  read  in  the  House,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  arose  from  his  seat 
and  stoutly  defended  the  cause  of  the  King.  Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
commanded  that  they  should  seize  the  Bishop  and  carry  him  oflf  to  pris*m  ai 
St.  Albans.  He  was  afterward  brought  before  Parliament  as  a  prisoner,  but 
the  King,  to  gratify  the  pontiff,  bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  Tottenham. 
These  events  are  faithfully  rendered  or  alluded  to  in  the  Plays,  the  only  notable 
omission  being,  as  before,  any  single  allusion  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  (Set: 
Richard  II.,  vol.  vi,  22-29). 

Passing  over  many  similar  points  of  interest,  let  us  enter  the  Abbey  church  by 
its  door  on  the  south  side.  There  the  visitor  finds  himself  close  to  the  shrine 
erected  over  the  bones  of  the  martyred  saint.  To  this  shrine,  after  the  defeat  ot 
the  Lancastrians,  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  the  miserable  King,  having  been 
discovered  at  the  house  of  a  tanner,  was  conducted,  previous  to  his  removal  as  a 
prisoner  to  London.  In  the  shrine  is  seen  the  niche  in  which  handkerchiefs  and 
other  garments  used  to  be  put,  in  order  that  the  miraculous  powers  attributed  lo 
the  saint  should  be  imparted  to  the  sick  and  diseased  who  prayed  at  his  shrine, 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Close  by  the  shrine  is  the  tomb  of  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey of  Gloucester,  who  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  Henry  VI.     The  inscrip- 
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tion  on  his  tomb  is  not  such  as  most  persons  might  expect  to  find  as  an  epitaph  on 
the  proud  and  pugnacious,  but  popular  warrior.  No  hint  is  conveyed  of  his  strug- 
g^les  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or  of  his  warlike  contests  for  the  possession  of 
Holland  and  Brabant.  Three  points  are  noted  concerning  him:  That  he  was  pro- 
tector to  Henry  VI.;  that  he  "exposed  the  impostor  who  pretended  to  have  been 
born  blind,"  and  that  he  founded  a  school  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  The  story  of  the 
pretended  blind  man  is  the  subject  of  2d  Henry  VI.,  ii,  8,  where  it  is  introduced 
with  much  detail.  Sir  Thomas  More  quoted  the  incident  as  an  instance  of  Duke 
Humphrey's  acuteness  of  judgment,  but  the  circumstance  which  seems  to  connect 
the  epitaph  not  only  with  the  play,  but  with  Francis  Bacon  himself,  is  that  it  was 
not  written  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  but  tardily,  as  the  inscription 
hints,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  composition  of  John  Westerham,  head-master  of 
the  St.  Albans  grammar  school  in  1625  —  namely,  during  the  lifetime  of  Bacon, 
and  at  a  date  when  Gorhambury  was  his  residence.  A  phrase  in  the  inscription 
applies  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Henry's  "proud,  insulting  queen,"  whose  tomb, 
with  her  device  of  "Marguerites,"  or  daisies,  is  not  far  from  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban.  It  was  by  the  intrigues  of  Margaret  and  her  partisans  that  Duke 
Humphrey  was  arrested  at  Bury.  The  following  night  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed — slain,  as  some  old  writers  record,  by  the  hand  of  Pole,  Duke  of 
Sufifolk.  {2d  Henry  VI. y  iii,  i;  223-281,  ii,  i,  1-202.)  Not  far  from  these  tombs 
are  two  more  of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  Shakespeare.  One  is  the 
resting-place  of  Sir  Anthony  de  Grey,  grandson  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  inscription  says  that  he  married  "the  fourth  sister  to  our 
sovraine  lady,  the  queen;"  that  is,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
She  had  been  formerly  married. 

At  St.  Albans'  field 
This  lady's  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
His  lands  then  seized  on  by  the  conqueror.' 

Her  suit  to  Edward  to  restore  her  confiscated  property,  and  her  subsequent 
marriage  with  him,  form  a  prominent  portion  of  the  plot  of  the  third  part  of 
Henry  VI, 

Last,  but  not  least,  let  us  not  overlook  the  mausoleum  of  ' '  the  Nevils'  noble 
race,"  the  family  of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  "king-maker."  In  2d  Henry 
IV.y  v,  2,  Warwick  swears  by  his 

Father's  badge,  old  Nevil's  crest, 

The  rampant  bear  chained  to  the  ragged  staff. 

The  passage  is  vividly  brought  to  the  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  row  of  rampant 
bears,  each  chained  to  his  ragged  staff,  and  surmounting  the  monument  erected 
over  the  grave  of  that  great  family  of  warriors. 

In  fact,  St.  Albans  seems  to  be  the  very  center  from  which  the 
eye  surveys,  circling  around  it,  the  grand  panorama  of  the  histor- 
ical Plays;  while  far  away  to  the  north  lies  the  dirty  little  village 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  holding  not  the  slightest  relation  with  any- 
thing in  those  Plays,  save  the  one  fact  that  the  man  who  is  said  to 
have  written  them  dwelt  there. 

^jd  Henry  J 7.,  iii,  2. 
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VI.  York  Place. 
Lcre  was  one  other  spot  in  England  tenderly  associated  in 
I's  heart  with  loving  memories;  that  was  the  royal  palace  of 
v  Place,"  in  London,  in  which  he  was  born.  In  the  day  of 
ccess  he  purchased  it,  and  it  was  at  last,  after  his  downfall, 
from  his  reluctant  grasp  by  the  base  Buckingham.  Bacon 
if  it: 

rk  House  is  the  house  wherein  my  father  died,  and  where  I  first  breathed, 
ire  will  I  yield  my  lasl  breath,  if  so  please  God.' 

e  turn  to  the  play  of  Htnry  VIII.,  and  we  find  York    Place 

d  as  the  scent  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  entertains  the  King  and  his 

lions,  masked  as  shepherds,  with  "  good  company,  good  wine. 

welcome." 

id  farther  on  in  the  play  we  find  it  again  referred  to,  and 

hing  of  its  history  given: 

jd  GiHlltman.  So  she  parted. 

And  with  the  same  full  state  paced  back  again 

To  YerifPlacr,  where  the  least  is  held. 

///  CenllemaH.     You  must  no  more  call  it  Yorkt-Place,  that's  past; 

For  since  the  Cardinal  fell  ihal  lille's  lost; 

*Tis  now  the  King's,  and  called  White-hall. 

jd  GfniUman.  I  know  it; 

But  'tis  so  lately  alLered,  that  the  old  name 

Is  fresh  about  me.* 

>w  lovingly  the  author  of  the  Plays  dwells  on  the  history  of 
ace! 

VII.  Kent. 
con's  father  was  born  in  Chislehurst;  and  we  find  many 
es  in  the  Plays  which  show  that  the  writer,  while  he 
lot  one  good  word  to  say  for  Warwickshire,  turned  lov- 
to  Kent  and  her  people.  He  makes  the  double-dealing 
:mark: 

Say.     You  men  at  Kent. 

Did.    What  say  you.  Kent? 

Say,     Nothing  but  this;   'tis  i^na  Itrra,  maia geni.  .  .  , 

Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Ciesar  writ. 

Is  termed  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle: 

Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches; 

The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy.' 

rller  1"  the  Duke  of  I^nn<.  .61..  •  r/,,y^  17//.,  iv,  ..  'id  llrnry  t'r..;^,,. 
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What  made  the  Warwickshire  man  forget  his  own  county  and 
remember  Caesar's  praise  of  Kent  ?  What  tie  bound  William 
Shakspere  to  Kent  ? 

And  again,  in  another  play,  he  comes  back  to  this  theme 

The  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise. 
In  them  I  trust:  for  they  are  soldiers, 
Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit.* 

The  first  scene  of  act  iv  of  2d  Henry  VI,  is  laid  upon  the  sea- 
shore of  Kent. 

It  is  in  Kent  that  much  of  the  scene  of  the  play  of  King  Lear  is 
laid.  Here  we  have  that  famous  cliff  of  Dover,  to  the  brow  of 
^which  Edgar  leads  Gloucester: 

Come  on,  sir: 
Here's  the  place;  stand  still:  how  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low. 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.     Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire:  dreadful  trade: 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walked  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice:  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cocke;  her  cocke  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight. 

*' Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,"  who  proposed  to  dress  the  common- 
wealth and  put  new  nap  upon  it,  was  a  Kentishman.  The  insur- 
rection was  a  Kentish  outbreak.  The  play  of  2d  Henry  VI.  largelv 
turns  upon  this  famous  rebellion. 

Many  of  the  towns  of  Kent  are  referred  to  in  the  Plays,  and 
Ooodwin  Sands  appears  even  in  the  Italian  play  of  The  Merchant 
d>f  Venice^  as  the  scene  of  the  loss  of  one  of  Antonio's  ships. 

VIII.     The  Writer  of  the  Plays  had  Visited  Scotland. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  of  Macbeth 
visited  Scotland.  The  chronicler  Holinshead  narrates  that  Mac- 
beth and  Banquo,  before  they  met  the  witches,  "  went  sporting  by 
the  way  together  without  other  company,  passing  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  laund,  there 
met  them  three  women  in  strange  and  wild  apparel."  "  This  de- 
scription," says  Knight,  "  presents  to  us  the  idea  of  a  pleasant  and 

^  3d  Henry  T/.,  i,  3, 
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fertile  place."  But  the  poet  makes  the  meeting  with  the  witches 
"  on  the  blasted  heath."  Knight  tells  us  that  "  the  countrj*-  arounri 
Forres  is  wild  moorland.  .  .  .  We  thus  see  that,  whether  Macbeth 
met  the  weird  sisters  to  the  east  or  west  of  Forres,  there  was 
in  each  place  that  desolation  which  was  best  fitted  for  such 
an  event,  and  not  the  woods  and  fields  and  launds  of  the 
chronicler." 

This  departure  from  Holinshead's  narrative  would  strongly 
indicate  that  the  poet  had  actually  visited  the  scene  of  the  play. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  disposal  of  the  portal  "at  the  south 
entry  *'  of  the  castle  of  Inverness  is  strictly  in  accordance  \ivith  the 
facts,  and  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  chronicle.  Ever. 
the  pronunciation  of  DunsinAne,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  sj^lla- 
ble,  is  shown  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
peasantry. 

Macbeth  was  evidently  written  after  the  accession  of  James  I , 
and  we  find  that  Bacon  paid  a  visit  to  King  James  before  he  came 
to  London  and  probably  while  he  was  still  in  Scotland.  In  Sped- 
ding's  Life  and  Letters^  we  find  a  letter  from  Bacon  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  without  date,  referring  to  this  visit.  Speddinj?: 
says: 

Meanwhile  the  news  which  Bacon  received  from  his  friends  in  the  Scotch  couri 
appears  to  have  been  favorable:  sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to  encourage  him  to  seek 
a  personal  interview  with  the  King.  I  cannot  find  the  exact  date,  but  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  next  letter  that,  before  the  King  arrived  in  London,  he  had  gone  lo 
meet  him,  carrying  a  dispatch  from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland;  and  that  he  had 
been  admitted  to  his  presence. 

The  letter  speaks  as  follows: 

//  may  please  your  good  Lordship: 

I  would  not  have  lost  this  journey,  and  yet  I  have  not  that  for  which  I 
went.  For  I  have  had  no  private  conference  to  any  purpose  with  the  King, 
and  no  more  hath  almost  any  other  English.  For  the  speech  his  Majesty 
admitteth  with  some  noblemen  is  rather  matter  of  grace  than  of  business.  With 
the  attorney  he  spake,  being  urged  by  the  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  but  yet  no  more 
than  needs  must.  .  .  . 

I  would  infer  that  this  interview  was  held  in  Scotland.  The 
fact  that  the  Treasurer  of  Scotland  was  present  and  that  the  En- 
glish could  not  obtain  private  audience  with  the  King  would  indi- 
cate this. 

*  Volume  Hi,  p.  76. 
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IX.     The  Writer  of  the  Plays  had  been  in  Italy. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays 
had  visited  Italy.     In  a  note  upon  the  passage, 

Unto  the  tranect  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice,' 

Knight  remarks: 

If  Shakspere  had  been  at  Venice  (which,  from  the  extraordinary  keeping  of  the 
play,  appears  the  most  natural  supposition),  he  must  surely  have  bad  some  situa> 
tton  in  bis  eye  for  Belmont.  There  is  a  common  ferry  at  two  places  —  Fusina  and 
Mestre. 

In  the  same  play  the  poet  says: 

This  night  methinks  is  but  the  daylight  sick. 

It  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid.* 

Whereupon  Knight  says: 

The  light  of  the  moon  and  stars  (in  Italy)  is  almost  as  yellow  as  the  sunlight 
in  England.  .  .  .  Two  hours  after  sunset,  on  the  night  of  a  new  moon,  we  have 
seen  so  far  over  the  lagunes  that  the  night  seemed  only  a  paler  day — '*  a  little  paler." 

Mr.  Brown,  the  author  of  Shakespeare' s  Autobiographical  Plays, 
strenuously  maintained  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
visited  Italy: 

His  descriptions  of  Italian  scenes  and  manners  are  more  minute  and  accurate 
than  if  he  had  derived  his  information  wholly  from  books. 

Mr.  Knight,  speaking  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shreiv^  says: 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  explored  the  city  [of  Padua]  to  resist  the  per- 
suasion that  the  poet  himself  had  been  one  of  the  travelers  who  had  come  from 
afar  to  look  upon  its  seats  of  learning,  if  not  to  partake  of  its  "  ingenious  studies." 
There  is  a  pure  Paduan  atmosphere  hanging  about  this  play. 

Bacon,  it  is  known,  visited  France,  and  it  is  believed  he  traveled 
in  Italy. 

X.     The  Writer  ok  the  Plays  had  been  at  Sea. 

One  other  point,  and  I  pass  from  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Richard  Grant  White  says: 

Of  all  negative  facts  in  regard  to  his  life,  none,  perhaps,  is  surer  than  that  he 

nn'cr^oas  at  sea;  yet  in  Henry  VI  11.^  describing  the  outburst  of  admiration  and 

loyalty  of  the  multitude  at  sight  of  Anne  Bullen,  he  says,  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life 

on  shipboard: 

Such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest; 
As*  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes. "^ 

•  Mtrchamt  of  Venice^  iii,  4.  ■  Act  t,  scene  i.  '  I.i/f  and  Genius  0/ Shakespeare y  p.  259. 
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More  than  this,  we  are  told  that  this  man,  who  had  never  been 

lea,  wrote  the  play  of  The  Tempest,  which  contains  a  very  accu- 

:  description  of  the  management  of  a  vessel  in  a  storm. 

The  second  Lord  Mulgrave  gives,  in  Boswell's  edition,  a  com- 

nication  showing  that 

Shakespeare's  technical  knowledge  of  seamanship  roust  have  been  the  result  oi 

most  accurate  personal  observation,  or,  what  is  perhaps  n 

er  of  combining  and  applying  the  ii 

But  no  books  had  then  been  published  on  the  subject.     Dr 

nson  says: 

His  naval  dialogue  is,  perhaps,  the  first  example  of  sailor's  language  exhibited 

Lord  Mulgrave  continues: 

The  succession  of  events  is  strictly  observed  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  disliesj 
ribed;  the  expedients  adopted  are  the  most  proper  thai  could  be  devised  for  ^ 
ice  of  safety.  .  .  .  The  words  of  command  are  strictly  proper.  .  .  .  Hehasshovn 
owledge  of  the  new  improvements,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  points  of  seamanship 

Capt.  Glascock,  R.  N.,  says: 

The  Boatswain,  in  Thi  Ttmpesi.  delivers  himself  in  the  true  vemacuUr  of  tbf 

All  this  would,  indeed,  be  most  extraordinary  in  a  man  who  had 
er  been  at  sea.  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  to  have 
Je  two  voyages  to  France;  we  know  how  close  and  accurate 
e  his  powers  of  observation;  and  in  The  Natural  History  of  tiu 
ids'  he  gives,  at  great  length,  a  description  of  the  masts  and 
s  of  a  vessel,  with  the  dimensions  of  each  sail,  the  mode  of 
dling  them,  and  the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  in  a  storm. 

XI.  Conclusions. 
It  seems,  then,  to  my  mind,  most  clear,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
iage  in  the  Plays  which  unquestionably  points  to  any  locality 
iciated  with  the  life  of  the  man  of  Stratford,  while,  on  the 
\x  hand,  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  scenes  identified  with 
biography  of  Bacon;  and, more  than  this,  that  the  place  of  Bacon's 
h  and  the  place  of  his  residence  are  both  made  the  subjects  of 
les  in  the  Plays,  and  nearly  all  the  historical  Plays  turn  abuui 
Albans  as  a  common  center. 

The  geography  of  the  Plays  would  all  indicate  that  Francis 
on  wrote  them. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  PLA  YS. 

I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes; 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  avts  vehement. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  does  affect  it. 

Meature  for  Measures  /,  /. 

WE  know  what  ought  to  have  been  the  politics  of  William 
Shakspere,  of  Stratford. 
He  came  of  generations  of  peasants;  he  belonged  to  the  class 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  If  he  were  a  true  man^ 
with  a  burning  love  of  justice,  he  would  have  sympathized  with  his 
kind.  Like  Burns,  he  would  have  poured  forth  his  soul  in  protests  \ 
against  the  inequalities  and  injustice  of  society;  he  would  have 
asserted  the  great  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man;  he  would 
have  anticipated  that  noble  utterance: 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gold  for  a'  that. 

If  he  painted,  as  the  writer  of  the  Plays  did,  an  instrrrectron  of 
the  peasants,  of  his  own  class,  he  would  have  set  forth  their  cause  in 
the  most  attractive  light,  instead  of  burlesquing  them.  Such  a 
genius  as  is  revealed  in  the  Plays,  if  he  really  came  from  the  com- 
mon people  and  was  filled  with  their  spirit,  would  have  prefigured 
that  great  social  revolution  which  broke  out  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  and  which  brought  a  king's  head  to  the  block.  We  should 
have  had,  on  every  page,  passages  breathing  love  of  equality,  of 
liberty;  and  other  passages  of  the  mockery  of  the  aristocracy  that 
would  have  burned  like  fire.  He  would  have  anticipated  Pym, 
Hampden  and  Milton. 

A  man  of  an  ignorant,  a  low,  a  base  mind  may  refuse  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  own  caste,  because  it  is  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden, and  put  himself  in  posture  of  cringe  and  conciliation  to 

those  whose  whips  descend  upon  his  shoulders;  but  a  really  great 
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nd  comprehensive  mind,  never  woui: 
thren  in  the  hour  of  their  afflictioD 
id  ever  existed  than  that  revealed  in 
jf  the  writer  of  those  Plays  indicate 
;ople  ?     Not  at  all. 

Pi.Avs  WAS  AN  Aristocrat.    - 


it  who  believed  in  the  establisbed  oidcr  ■-'<■ 
his  splendid  eulogy  upon  any  human  nch: 
hartcrs  or  by  thrones. 


lisguide  at  will  the  turbulent  flocks  of  thc.i 
rds  is  inexhaustible:  it  is  a  treasure-house  of 
■y.' 


feelings  in  his  mind.     First,  (he  feeling  i>f 

Untry,  not  because  it  was  good,  but  because 
is  3  disbelief  in  the  middle  classes.  Wc  fear 
»ill  generally  find  (hat  when  "a  citizen"  is 
ibsuid.  .  .  .  The  author  of  (Tiviffilifiiii  never 

o-wardt prevtHting  anybody  else  from  diiing  j.v 

ncl  that  he  entertained  precisely  the 


lular  wants  and  claims;  of  popularity,  of  all 
rpest  suspicion  and  dislike;  the  opinions  and 
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the  judgment  of  average  men  he  despised,  as  a  thinker,  a  politician  and  a  courtier; 
the  *' malignity  of  the  people"  he  thought  great.  "  I  do  not  love,"  he  said,  "the 
^rord  people. "     But  he  had  a  high  idea  of  what  was  worthy  of  a  king. 

IT.     He  Despised  the  Class  to  which  Shakspere  Belonged. 

Shakespeare  calls  the  laboring  people: 
Mechanic  slaves.^ 

The  fool  multitude  that  choose  by  show, 

Not  learning,  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach.' 

The  inundation  of  mistempered  humor.' 

The  rude  multitude.^ 

The  multitude  of  hinds  and  peasants.^ 

The  b<ue  vulgar.  • 

O  base  and  obscure  vulgar.  ** 

Base  peasants.^ 

A  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 

Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart.* 

A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals  and  run-away s, 

A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants."' 

The  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still  discordant,  wavering  multitude.^' 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  Shakespeare 
Plays  was  written  to  inculcate  some  special  moral  argument;  to 
preach  a  lesson  to  the  people  that  might  advantage  them.  Coriolanus 
seems  to  have  been  written  to  create  a  wall  and  barrier  of  public 
opinion  against  that  movement  towards  popular  government  which 
not  long  after  his  death  plunged  England  into  a  long  and  bloody  civil 
war.  The  whole  argument  of  the  play  is  the  unfitness  of  a  mob  to 
govern  a  state.  Hence  all  through  the  play  we  find  such  expressions 
as  these: 

The  plebeian  multitude.'* 

You  common  cry  of  curs.'' 

The  mutable,  rank-scented  many.'^ 

You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  g^reasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.'* 

^Antony  and  Cleopatra^  v,  2.  •  L<n>es  Labor  Lost^  i,  a.  ^^  2d  Henry  IV.^  Ind. 

^ Merchant  of  Venict^  li,  9.  ^  Ibid.,  iv,  x.  '•  CorManu*^  ii,  i. 

*  KingJokHy  V,  I.  ^ 2d  Henry  VI. ^  iv,  8.  *'  Ibid.,  ill,  3. 

*  2d  Henry  VI.,  iii,  2.  *  2d  Henry  IV.,  i,  3.  >*  Ibid.,  iv,  8. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  4.  ^^  Richard^  III.,  v,  3.  *•  Corioianus,  iv,  6. 
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Again  he  alludes  to  the  plebeians  as  "those  measles"  n 
contact  would  "tetter"  him. 

III.     He  Despises  Tradesmen  of  All  Kinds. 
But  this  contempt  of  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was  not  con 
to  the  mob.     It  extended  to  all  trades-people.     He  says: 
£xt  me  have  no  lying;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen.' 
We  turn  to  Bacon,  and  we  find  him  referring  to  the  com 
people  as  a  scum.     The  same  word  is  used  in  Shakespeare.     B 
speaks  of 

The  vulgar,  to  whom  nothing  moderate  is  grateful.' 

This  is  the  same  thought  we  find  in  Shakespeare  : 

What  would  you  have,  yon  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?' 

Who  deserves  grealneEs. 
Deserves  ^our  hate;  and  your  aRecIions  are 
A  sick  nuui's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.* 

Again  Bacon  says: 

The  ignorant  and  rude  multitude.' 

If  fame  be  from  the  common  people,  ic  is  commonly  false  and  naught* 

This  is  very  much  the  thought  expressed  in  Shakespeare: 

The  fool  multitude  that  choose  by  show. 

Not  learning,  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  leach.' 


He's  loved  of  the  dislructed  multitude, 

Who  like  not  in  their  judgments,  but  their  eyes.' 

Bacon  says:' 

For  in  all  limes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  witches  and  old  womca 
impostors  have  had  a  competition  with  physicians.' 

And  again  he  says: 

The  envious  and  ma/ignani  disposition  of  the  vulgar,  for  when  fortune's  I' 
iles  and  great  potentates  come  10  ruin,  then  do  the  cotnmon  people  rejoice,  set 
as  it  were,  a  crown  upon  Ihe  head  of  revenge." 
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And  again  he  says: 

The  nature  of  the  vulgar,  always  swollen  and  malignant,  still  broaching  new 
scandals  against  superiors;  .  .  .  the  same  natural  disposition  of  the  people  still 
leaning  to  the  viler  sort,  being  impatient  of  peace  and  tranquillity.' 

Says  Shakespeare: 

That  like  not  peace  nor  war.' 

And  Bacon  says  again: 

He  would  never  endure  that  the  base  multitude  should  frustrate  the  authority 
of  Parliament.'  * 

See  how  the  same  words  are  employed  by  both.     Bacon  says- 

The  base  multitude. 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  rude  multitude — the  base  vulgar.* 

And  the  word  malignant  is  a  favorite  with  both.     Shakespeare 
says: 

Thou  liest,  malignant  thing ! 

Malignant  death.* 

A  malignant  and  turbaned  Turk.* 
Bacon  says: 

The  envious  and  malignant  disposition. 
The  vulgar  always  swollen  and  malignant. 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  swollen  surge.' 
Such  swollen  and  hot  discourse.* 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bacon  was  brought  up  as  an 
aristocrat  —  connected  by  blood  with  the  greatest  men  of  the  king- 
dom; born  in  a  royal  palace,  York  Place;  son  of  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Chancellor.     And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  populace  of  \ 
London   of   that   day   had   but  lately   emerged   from  barbarism;  ; 
they  were  untaught  in  habits  of  self-government;  worshiping  the  / 
court,  sycophantic   to  everything  above   them;   unlettered,  rude, 
and  barbarous;  and  were,  indeed,  very  different  from  the  popu- 
lace  of   the   civilized   world    to-day.      They   doubtless   deserved  \ 
much   of   the   unlimited   contempt  which  Bacon  showered  upon  |  ' 
them. 

•  Witdom  of  the  Aneitnit,  *  Tempest^  i,  a.  *  Tempest^  ii,  i. 

^  CoriolanuM^  i,  i.  »  Richard  Ill.y  ii,  a  ■  Troilus  and  Cresstu^   .:.  3. 

»  History  0/ Henry  VII.  •  Oihelio,  v,  a. 
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IV.  He  was  at  the  Same  Time  a  Philanthropist. 
But  while  the  writer  of  the  Plays  feared  the  mob  and  despised 
trades- people,  with  the  inborn  contempt  of  an  aristocrat,  he  had  a 
id  philanthropy  which  toolt  in  the  whole  human  family,  and  his 
rt  went  out  with  infinite  pity  to  the  wretched  and  the  suffering. 
Swinburne  says: 

In  Lear  we  have  evidence  of  a  sympathy  with  Ihe  mass  of  social  miser)'  more 
and  deep  and  direct  and  bilter  and  tender  Ihan  Shakespeare  has  sttonn  cl$e- 
e.  .  .  .  A  poet  of  revolution  he  is  not,  as  none  of  his  country  in  that  genera- 
I  could  have  been;  but  as  surely  as  the  author  of  Julius  CTjar  has  appro veij 
elf  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  word  at  least  potentially  a  republican. 
urely  has  Ihe  author  of  King  Liar  avowed  himself,  in  the  only  gXKxl  and 
nal  sense  of  the  word,  a  spiritual  if  not  a  political  democrat  and  socialist,' 

tVhile  Bacon's  intellect  would  have  revolted  from  such  a  heil- 
ce  of  the  furies  as  the  French  Reign  of  Terror,  whose  excesses 
e  not  due  to  anything  inherent  in  self-government,  but  to  the 
eneration  of  mankind,  caused  by  ages  of  royal  despotism;  and 
le  he  abominated  the  acrid  bigotry  of  the  men  of  his  own  a^e, 
1  whom  liberty  meant  the  right  to  burn  those  who  differed  fr'im 
n:  his  sympathies  were  nevertheless  upon  the  side  of  an  orderly, 
l-regulated,  intelligent  freedom,  and  strongly  upon  the  side  of 
■ything  that  would  lift  man  out  of  his  miseries, 
says  Swinburne: 

Brutus  is  the  very  noblest  ligure  of  a  typical  and  ideal  republican  in  all  the 
iture  of  the  world.' 

Bacon  was  ready  to  stand  up  against  the  whole  power  of  Queen 
labeth,  and,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  defended  the  rights  <■! 
I  great  body,  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  fortunes;  but  he 
not  believe,  as  he  says  in  his  History  of  Henry  VJI..  that  ■'  the 
e  multitude  should  control  Parliament "  any  more  than  the 
;en.  And  he  gives  us  the  same  sentiment  in  Coriolanus.  Men- 
is  Agrippa,  after  telling  the  incensed  Roman  populace  the  fable 
The  Belly  and  the  Members,  draws  this  moral: 

The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  Rood  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members.  .  .  . 
You  shall  find 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive 
Bui  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you, 

Swinburne,  A  S/hi    rff  Shak.,  p.  175-  *  Ibid.,  p.  159.  >  Cerio/anMs^i^  1. 
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And  he  teaches  us  an  immortal  lesson  in  Troiius  and  Cressida: 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  fwvftr. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite: 
And  appetite,  an  univmal  -uvif. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And  last,  eal  up  itself. 

And  in  Hamlet  he  saysi 

By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken  n 
iwn  so  picked,  thai  Ihe  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near 

It  he  galls  his  kibe.' 

Here  we  have  one  of  Bacon's  premonitions  of  the  coming  tem- 
st  which  so  soon  broke  over  England;  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in 
chard  III.: 

Before  the  days  of  change,  still  it  is  so; 

By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 

Ensuing  danger;  as.  by  proof,  we  see 

The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm.* 
And  again: 

And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 

To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  nuiss 

Of  things  to  come  at  large.* 

Here,  then,  was  indeed  a  strange  compound:  —  an  aristocrat 
at  despised  the  mob  and  the  work-people,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
L'ed  liberty;  who  admired  the  free  oligarchy  of  Rome,  and  hated 
e  plebeians  who  asked  for  the  same  liberty  their  masters  en- 
i'ed;  and  who,  while  despising  the  populace,  grieved  over  their 
series  and  would  have  relieved  them.  We  read  in. Lear; 
Take  physic,  pomp; 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel: 

Se  may' St  thou  shaki  Ike  superflux  to  Ikim, 

And  skaiD  tki  keavtns  more  just. 

And  again: 

Heavens,  deal  so  still  \ 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man. 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly; 
So  dUlribulion  jkotdd  undo  txctss. 
And  eath  man  havi  tnough. 
And  we  turn  to  Bacon,  and  we  find  that  through  his  whole  life 
e  one  great  controlling  thought  which  directed  all  his  labors  was 

'Hamltt.v.,.  *KhAariinr..\\.i.  '  TnitiHamt  Oisiida,!,}. 
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belief   that  God   had   created   him   to   help  his  fellow-men   ii* 
reater  comfort  and  happiness. 
He  says: 

BelievtHg  Ihal  I  Hini  beru  for  Ikt  servici  of  mankind,  and  regarding  the  car;  i' 
le  com  ID  on  wealth  as  a  kind  of  common  property,  which,  like  the  air  and  vater. 
:longs  to  everybody,  I  set  myself  lo  consider  in  what  way  mankind  might  it  <i . .' 

Again  he  says: 

This  work,  which  is  for  Ihe  bettering  of  men's  bread  and  wine,  which  arr  tbr 
laracters  of  temporal  blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope,  by  God's  holi 
'ovidence,  may  be  ripened  by  Cesar's  star.' 


The  state  and  brCad  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine 
fes^  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart.' 

And  in  one  of  his  prayers  he  says: 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word.  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  address  my  mrn 
imble  and  ardent  prayers,  that,  mindful  of  Ihr  misrrifi  of  man.  and  of  this  pil- 
'image  of  life,  of  which  the  days  are  few  and  evil,  they  would  open  up  yet  new 
>urces  of   refreshment  from   the   fountains   of  good   for  tie  alinria/ien   <•/  cw 

He  also  says  that  any  man  who  "kindleth  a  light  in  nature," 
y  new  thoughts  or  studies,  "seems  to  me  to  be  a  propagator  of 
le  empire  of  man  over  the  univei^e,  a  defender  of  liberty,  a  (on- 
<ieror  of  necessities." ' 

It  would  be  indeed  strange  if  two  men  in  the  same  age  should 
old  precisely  the  same  political  views,  with  atl  these  peculiar 
ladings  and  modifications.  It  would  be  indeed  strange  if  the 
utcher's  apprentice  of  Stratford  should  be  filled  with  the  most 
ristocratic  prejudices  against  the  common  people;  if  the  "vassal 
:tor,"  who  was  legally  a  vagabond,  and  liable  to  the  stocks  and 
>  branding  and  imprisonment,  unless  he  practiced  his  degraded 
illing  under  the  shadow  of  some  nobleman's  name,  should  bubble 
I'er  with  contempt  for  the  tradesmen  who  were  socially  his 
iperiors.  And  it  would  be  still  stranger  if  this  butcher's  appren- 
ce,  while  cringing  to  a  class  he  did  not  belong  to,  and  insulting 
le  class  he  did  belong  to,  would  be  so  filled  with  pity  for  the 
retchedness  of  the  many,  that  he  was  ready  to  advocate  a  redis- 
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tribution  of  the  goods  of  the  world,  so  that  each  man  might  have 
enough!  * 

V,  The  Writer  of  the  Plays  Belonged,  like  Bacon,  to  the 
Essex  Faction. 

But  we  go  a  step  farther.  While  we  find  this  complete  identity 
between  the  views  of  Bacon  and  the  writer  of  the  Plays  as  to  the 
generalities  of  political  thought,  we  will  see  that  they  both  belonged 
to  the  same  political  faction  in  the  state. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bacon  was  an  adherent  of  the  Essex  party 
and  opposed  to  the  party  of  his  uncle  Burleigh,  who  had  suppressed 
him  all  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  These  two  factions 
■divided  the  poli'ics  of  the  latter  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  first  gathered  to  itself  all  the  discontented  elements  of 
the  kingdom,  \^^young  men,  the  able,  the  adventurous,  who  flocked 
to  Essex  as  to  the  cave  of  Adullam.  They  were  in  favor  of  brilliant 
courses,  of  wars,  of  adventures;  as  opposed  to  "  the  canker  of  a  calm 
world  and  a  long  peace,"  advocated  by  the  great  Lord  Treasurer, 
Bacon  was  undoubtedly  for  years  the  brains  of  this  party. 

The  writer  of  the  Plays  belonged  to  this  party  also.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  of  actors.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain's  theater  represented  the  aristocratic  side  of  public 
questions;  the  Lord  Admiral's  company  (Henslowe's)  the  plebeian 
side:  the  one  was  patronized  by  the  young  bloods,  the  gallants;  the 
other  by  the  tradesmen  and  'prentices.  It  was  a  time  when,  in  the 
words  of  Simpson, 

The  civil  and  military  elements  were  pleading  for  precedence  at  the  national 
bar:  the  one  advociLting  age  and  wisdom  in  council  and  industry  and  obedience  in 
the  nation;  the  other  crying  out  for  youthful  counsel,  a  dashing  policy,  a  miliUry 
organization  and  an  offensive  war.  The  oae  was  the  paity  of  th«  Cecils,  the  other 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.' 

RUmehn  argues  that 

Shakespeare  wrote  lot  ihc  jeunesst  dar^r  al  the  Eliiabethan  Ihealer,  and  that  he 
already  saw  the  Royalist  and  Roundhead  parties  in  process  of  formation,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  Puritan  hourgfeisie.  Shakespeare  was  a  pure  Royalist,  and  an 
adherent  of  the  purest  water  to  ihe  court  party  and  the  nobles. 

The  relations  of  Shakespeare  to  Essex,  as  manifested  in  the 
Plays,  were  as  close  as  those  of  Bacon.     Simpson  says  of  the  play 
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of  Sir  Thomas  Stuckley,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  an  ea 
work  ol  Shakspere: 

The  play  is  a  glorification  of  Slucklcy  as  an  idol  of  the  inililary  or  Essex  pai 
le  itihich  Shaksptrt  is  knovin  le  kavt  leant.  .  .  .  The  character  of  Lord  Sycopha 
contained  therein,  is  a  stinging  satire  on  Essex '  (Shakspere's  hero  and  patrcm)  gt 
enemy,  Lord  Cobham.' 

Speaking  of  the  Plays  which  appeared  at  Shakspere's  theat 
Simpson  says: 

When  we  regard  them  as  a  whole,  those  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  compe 
are  characlerizcd  by  common  sense,  moderation,  naturalness,  and  the  absence 
bombast,  and  by  a  great  artistic  liberty  of  form,  of  matter  and  of  criticism:  at  i 
same  time  they  favor  liierly  in  poHHcs  and  toUratien  in  religion,  and  are  consi 
ently  off  used  to  the  Cecilian  ideal  in  policy,  while  tbcy  as  consistently  favor  t. 
school  to  tekich  Essex  is  atlathed.  ' 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  striking  admissions  a 
made  by  one  who  had  not  a  doubt  that  Shakspere  was  Shab 
speare. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Plays  we  find  a  distinct  attempt  to  glori 
Essex.     Camden  says: 

About  the  end  of  March  (lS99)  the  Earl  of  Essex  set  forward  for  Ireland,  a 
t  of  London  with  a  fine  appearance  of  nobility  and  gent 

Essex   returned   to  London  on  the  28th  of  September  of  t! 
same  year;  and  in  the  meantime  appeared  the  play  of  Henry   j 
and  in  the  chorus  of  the  fifth  act  we  have  these  words: 
But  now  behold. 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought. 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ! 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort  — 

Like  to  the  senators  of  antique  Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels  — 

Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conquering  Ccesar  in: 

As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood. 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress, 

(As  in  good  time  he  may),  from  Ireland  coming, 

Bringing  rebellion  broachM  on  his  sword. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 

To  welcome  him  ? 

The  play  of  2d  Henry  I V.  and  that  of  Henry  V.  constitute  a  dcil 
cation  of  military  greatness;  and  the  representation  of  that  splei 
did  English  victory,  Agincourt —  the  Waterloo  of  the  olden  age- 
was  meant  to  fire  the  blood  of  the  London  audiences  with  admin 
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lion  for  that  spirit  of  military  adventure  of  which  Essex  was  the 
type  and  representative. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Southampton,  the 
bosom  friend  of  Essex,  who  shared  with  him  in  his  conspiracy  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  Queen,  and  who  nearly  shared  the  block 
with  him,  remaining  in  the  Tower  until  after  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth. And  it  was  to  Southampton  that  Shakespeare  dedicated 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Bacon  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  correspondent  of  Southampton ;  they  were  both 
members  of  the  law-school  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  Shakespeare  dedi- 
cated his  poems  to  him. 

VI.    The  Writer  of  the  Plays,  like  Bacon,  Hated  Coke. 

If  there  was  any  one  man  whom,  above  all  others.  Bacon  despised 
and  disliked  it  was  that  great  but  brutal  lawyer,  Coke.  And  in  the 
Plays  we  find  a  distinct  reference  to  Coke: 

Sir  Toby.  Go  write  it  in  a  martial  hand,  be  curst  and  brief;  .  .  .  taunt  him 
with  the  license  of  ink:  if  thou  thou'st  him  some  thnce  it  shall  not  be  amiss.  .  .  . 
Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink  though  thou  write  with  a  goose  pen,  no  matter.* 

Theobald  and  Knight,  and  all  the  other  commentators,  agree 
that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Coke's  virulent  speech  against  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  on  the  trial  for  treason.  The  Attorney-General  exclaimed 
to  Sir  Walter: 

All  he  did  was  by  thy  instigation,  thou  viper;  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor. 

Here  is  the  thou  thrice  used.  Theobald  says  it  shows  Shake- 
speare's "detestation  of  Coke." 

Let  us  pass  to  another  consideration. 

VII.     The  Writer  of  the  Plays,  like  Bacon,   Disliked  Lord 

COBHAM. 

Lord  Cobham  was  one  of  the  chief  enemies  of  Essex.  Spedding 
says: 

About  the  same  time  another  quarrel  arose  upon  the  appointment  of  the  ward- 
enship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Cobham,  whose  eldest 
son,  an  enemy  of  the  Earl,  was  one  of  the  competitors.  Essex  wished  Sir  Robert 
Sydney  to  have  the  place,  but,  finding  the  Queen  resolute  in  favor  of  the  new  Lord 
Cobham,  and  "  seeing  he  is  likely  to  carry  it  away,  I  mean  (said  the  Earl)  resolutely 
to  stand  for  it  myself  against  him.  .  .  .  My  Lord  Treasurer  is  come  to  court,  and 

»  Twelfth  Night,  iii,  i. 
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we  lat  in  councii  this  afternoon  in  his  chamber,  I  made  il  known  unto  tbcm 
that  I  had  just  cause  lo  hate  the  Lord  Cobham,  for  his  villainous  dealing  and  abot- 
ing  of  me;  that  he  hath  been  my  chief  persecutor  most  unjustly;  that  in  him  then 
ia  no  worth."' 

This  was  in  the  year  1597. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  Plays  we  find  that  the  writer  sought 
to  cover  the  family  of  Lord  Cobham  with  disgrace  and  ridicule. 
Halliwell-PhilHpps  says: 

The  first  part  of  Htnry  IV.,  the  appearance  of  which  on  the  stage  may  be  cod- 
6dently  assigned  to  the  spring  of  Sht  year  isgj,  was  followed  immediately,  or  a  fr> 
months  afterward,  by  the  composition  of  the  second  part.  It  is  recorded  (hat  both 
these  plays  were  very  favorably  received  by  Elizabeth;  the  Queen  especially  relish- 
ing the  character  of  Falstaff,  and  they  were  niost  probably  amongst  the  dramai 
represented  before  that  sovereign  in  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1597-S.  At  this 
time,  or  then  very  recently,  the  renowned  hero  of  the  Boars  Head  Tavern  bad 
been  introduced  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  but  the  Queen  ordered  Shakespeare  (o  alter 
the  name  of  the  character.  This  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  lome  mimber  or  members  of  the  Cobham  family,  who  had  taken  Crease  at 
their  illuitriotis  ancestor.  Sir  John  OldeaslU,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Protestant  marlyr, 
being  disparagingly  introduitd  on  the  stage;  and,  accordingly,  in  or  before  the  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year.  Falstaff  took  the  place  of  Oldcastle,  the  former  being 
probably  one  of  the  few  names  invenied  by  Shakespeare.  .  ,  .  The  subject,  how- 
ever, was  viewed  by  the  Cobhams  in  a  very  serious  light.  This  is  clearly  shown, 
not  merely  by  the  action  taken  by  the  Queen,  but  by  the  anxiety  exhibited  bf 
Shakespeare,  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  second  part,  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  explicit  declaration  that  there  was  in  Falstaff  no  kind  of  associalkni, 
satirical  or  otherwise,  with  the  martyr  Oldcastle.' 

The  language  of  the  Epilogue  is: 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat. 
our  humble  author  will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  yoa 
merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France,  where,  for  anything  I  know,  Falstaff  shall 
die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions;  for  Oldcastle 

ditd  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man. 

And  yet,  there  seems  tn  have  been  a  purpose,  despite  this 
retraction,  to  aflix  the  stigma  of  Falstaff's  disieputable  career  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  Cobham  family:  for  in  the  first  part  of  Jfenrj 
IV.  we  find  this  expression: 

Falstaff.  Thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  is  not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most 
sweet  wench  ? 

Prince  Henry.     As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  Castle.' 

Says  Knight,  as  a  foot-note  upon  this  sentence: 

The  passage  in  the  text  has  given  rise  10  the  notion  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
was  pointed  at  in  the  character  of  Falstaff. 

"^  Lellerl  and  U/i.-^o\,  ii.  p.  *fl.  ''Oallims  l.i/r  u/  Skak-.^.tfi.  'Acl  ii.scenr  i. 
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Oldys  remarks: 

Upon  whom  does  the  horsing  of  a  dead  corpse  on  Falstaff's  back  reflect? 
^'hose  honor  suffers,  in  his  being  forced,  by  the  unexpected  surprise  of  his  armed 
plunderers,  to  surrender  his  treasure?  Whose  policy  is  impeached  by  his  creeping 
intu  a  bucking  basket  to  avoid  the  storms  of  a  jealous  husband? 

Fuller  says,  in  his  Church  History: 

Stage-poets  have  themselves  been  very  bold  with,  and  others  very  merry  at, 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whom  they  have  fancied  a  boon  companion, 
a  jovial  royster,  and  a  coward  to  boot.  The  best  is,  Sir  John  Falstaff  hath 
relieved  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  of  late  is  substituted  buffoon 
in  his  place. 

It  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
Plays  disliked  the  Cobham  family,  and  sought  to  degrade  them,  by 
bringing  their  ancestor  on  the  stage,  in  the  guise  of  a  disreputable, 
thieving,  cowardly  old  rascal,  who  is  thumped,  beaten  and  cast 
into  the  Thames  "like  a  litter  of  blind  puppies."  And  even  when 
compelled  by  the  Queen  to  change  the  name  of  the  character,  the 
writer  of  the  Plays  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Prince  Hal  the  expres- 
sion, "  My  old  lad  of  the  castle,"  to  intimate  to  the  multitude  that 
Falstaff  was  still,  despite  his  change  of  name.  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
the  ancestor  of  the  enemy  of  Bacon's  great  friend  and  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Essex. 

VIII.     The    Writer    of    the    Plays    was    Hostile    to    Queen 

Elizabeth. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  point. 

We  have  seen  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was,  by  his  family 
traditions  and  alliances,  and  his  political  surroundings,  a  Protest- 
ant. Being  such,  it  would  follow  that  he  would  be  an  admirer 
of  Elizabeth,  the  representative  and  bulwark  of  Protestantism  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  But  we  find  that,  for  some 
reason,  this  Protestant  did  not  love  Elizabeth;  and  although  he 
sugars  her  over  with  compliments  in  Henry  Vlll.y  just  as  Bacon 
did  in  his  letters,  and  probably  in  his  sonnets,  yet  there  was 
beneath  this  fair  show  of  flattery  a  purpose  to  deal  her  most 
deadly  blows. 

If  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  was  based  on  vicious  and  adulter- 
ous motives,  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  dis- 
creditable, to  say  the  least.     And  remembering  this  we  find  that 
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the  play  represents  Anne  as  a  frivolous  person  to  whom  the  Ki&i 
was  drawn  by  his  passions. 
We  read; 

Saffelk.     Hon  is  ihe  King  employed? 

Chambirlain.      I  lef(  him  private, 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor/elt.     What's  the  cause? 

Chambirlain.     It  seems,  the  marriage  nilh  his  brother's  wife 

Has  crept  loo  near  his  conscience. 

Sugolk.     No,  his  (onscitnci 

Has  crept  tee  near  anethtr  lady. 

Ner/elk.  Tis  so; 

This  is  the  Cardinal's  doing.' 


The  scene  between  the  Old  Lady  and  Anne  Boleyn  seems  introdticcd  to  taiti 
people  laugh  at  the  hypocrisy  and  Protestant  conscience  of  Anne,  mLxcd  up  wii) 
the  indecency  abjured  in  Ihe  proli^ue.* 

The  Old  Lady  says; 

And  so  would  you 

For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy: 

You  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you, 

Have  too  a  woman's  heart;  which  ever  yet 

Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignly; 

Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessjngs;  and  which  gifts. 

(Saving  your  mincing),  ihe  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive 

If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it.' 

Knight  argues  that  the  play  could  not  have  been  produced  dur 
ing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     He  says: 

The  memory  of  Henry  VIII.,  perhaps,  was  not  cherished  by  her  with  any  detp 
affection;  but  would  she,  who  in  her  dying  hour  is  reported  to  have  said.  "Mr 
seal  has  been  the  seat  of  kings,"  allow  the  (tail ties,  and  even  Ihe  peculiarities  of  htr 
father,  to  be  made  a  public  spectacle?  Would  she  have  borne  that  his  passion  ttj: 
her  mother  should  have  been  put  forward  in  Ihe  strongest  way  by  the  poet  — lh.J 
is,  in  Ihe  sequence  of  the  dramatic  action  —  as  [he  impelling  motive  for  the  divotre 
from  Katharine?  Would  she  have  endured  Ihal  her  falher  .  .  .  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  depth  of  his  hypocrisy  gloating  over  his  projected  divorce  with— 

But  conscirnfe.  (onsdenci:.— 
Ohl  'tis  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her? 

Would  she  have  been  pleased  with  the  jests  of  the  Old  Lady  to  Anne,  upon  btr 
approaching  elevation  —  her  title  — her  "thousand  pound  a  year" — and  all  lo  be 
instantly  succeeded  by  the  trial-scene  —  that  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  puriiv. 
the  constancy,  the  fortitude,  the  grandeur  of  soul,  the  self-possession  of  the  "nKBl 
poor  woman  and  a  stranger  "  that  hei  •noiher  had  supplanted  ? 
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Nothing  could  be  grander  than  the'  light  in  which  Katharine  is 
t.      Henry  himself  says: 

Thou  art,  alone, 
<1(  ihy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government  — 
Obeying  in  commanding  —  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  piou^  else,  could  speak  (bee  out). 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens.'  '   ,    ■  • 

Anne  is  made  to  say  of  her:  '  ' 

Here's  the  pang  (hat  pinches.  ■ 

His  highneas  having  lived  so  long  with  her;  and^e 
So  good«  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonor  of  her  —  by  my  life 
She  never  knew  harm-doing  .  .  .  after  this  proceas 
To  give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pily 
Wsuld  move  a  monster. ' 

And  then  we  have  that  scene,  declared  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
e  the  grandest  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  in  which  angels  come 
pon  the  stage,  and,  in  the  midst  of  heavenly  music,  crown 
Latharine  with  a  garland  of  saintship,  the  angelic  visitors  bow- 
ig  to  her: 

Kalharine.     Saw  you  not,  even  notr,  a  blessed  iroupc 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  bright  faces    ■ 
'  Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  sun  ? 
■  They -promised  me  eternal  happiness. 

And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 
I  am  riot  worthy  yet  to  wear:  I  shall 
Assuredly,^ 

In  the  epilogue  Shakespeare  says:* 

I  fear 
All  the  expected  good  we're  like  to  hear  • 

For  this  play  al  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women. 
For  suih  a  one  1111  showed  Ikem. 

Upon  this  Birch  says: 

This  was  honest  in  Shakespeare.  He  did  not  put  the  staccess  of  the  play  upoir 
he  flatlery  of  the  great  or  of  Protestant  prejudices,  but  upon  the  exhibition  of  one 
{ood  woman,  of  the  opposite  party,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Spaniard,  and  Ihe 
nolher  of  bloody  Mary.  , 

In  fact,  Shakespeare,  strange  to  say,  introduces  into  the  play* 
high  praise  of  this  same  "  bloody  Mary,"  long  after  she  was  dead 
and  her  sect  powerless.     He  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Queen  Kath- 

'  Hntr^  Vnr..  ii,  ,.  •  Ibid..  i[.  3.  ■  Act  iv.  scene  3. 
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arine,  who,  telling  Capucius  the  contents  of  her  last  letter  lo 

King,  says: 

In  which  I  have  commended  W  his  goodness 

The  model  of  our  chaslc  loves,  his  young  daughter: 

The  dews  of  heaven  (all  thick  in  blessings  on  her ! 

Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding; 

(She  is  yoang  and  b/  a  nobli,  modiit  natun ; 

1  hope  she  will  deserve  well);  and  a  little 

To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  loved  him 

Heaven  knows  how  dearly. 

The  words  of  praise  of  Mary  are  not  found  in  the  letter  wh 
Katharine  actually  sent  to  the  King:  they  art  an  interpotatioit  n/ 
poet ! 

If  Henry  put  away  his  true  wife,  not  for  any  real  scruples 
conscience,  but  simply  from  an  unbridled,  lustful  desire  to  poss 
the  young  and  beautiful  but  frivolous  Anne;  and  if  to  reach  thise 
he  overrode  the  limitations  of  the  church  to  which  he  belong 
then,  indeed,  Elizabeth  was  little  more  than  the  bastard  which  : 
enemies  gave  her  out.  A  play  written  to  make  a  saint  of  Kathan 
and  a  sensual  brute  of  Henry,  could  certainly  bring  only  sha: 
and  disgrace  to  Anne  and  her  daughter. 

What  motive  could  the  man  of  Stratford  have  to  thus  contri 
debasement  for  Elizabeth's  memory?  Why  should  he  follow  h 
beyond  the  grave  for  revenge  ?  What  wrongs  had  she  inflicted  > 
him?  Became  to  London  a  poor  outcast;  during  her  reign 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  respectability.  If  tradition  is  to 
believed,  she  had  noticed  and  honored  him.  What  grievan 
could  he  carry  away  with  him  to  Stratford?  Why  should  it  I 
noticed  by  contemporaries  that  when  Elizabeth  died  the  muse 
Shakespeare  breathed  not  one  mournful  note  of  divine  praise  ov 
her  tomb?  Chettle,  in  his  England's  Mourning  Garment,  thus  r 
proaches  Shakespeare  that  his  verse  had  not  bewailed  his  own  ai 
England's  loss: 

Nor  doth  the  silver-tongued  Melicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  muse  one  sable  tear, 

To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 

And  to  his  lines  opened  her  royal  eare. 

Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 

And  sing  her  rape,  done  by  the  Tarquin,  Death. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Tarquin  Death  had  taken  Elizabeth,  Shaki 
spearp  proceeded  lo  show  that  she  was  conceived  in  lust  and  hot 
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in  injustice;  that  her  father  was  a  powerful  and  hypocritical  brute; 
her  mother  an  ambitious  worldling;  and  that  the  woman  she  had 
supplanted  was  a  saint,  who  passed,  upon  the  wings  of  cherishing 
angelSy  directly  to  the  portals  of  eternal  bliss. 

And  it  will  be  noted  that,  although  Bacon  wrote  an  essay  called 
The  Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  it  was  rather,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  description  of  the  happy  circumstances  that  conjoined  to  make 
her  reign  great  and  prosperous,  than  a  eulogy  of  her  character  as 
admirable  or  beautiful.     He  mentions  the  fact  that  she 

Was  very  willing  to  be  courted,  wooed  and  to  have  sonnets  made  in  her  com- 
mendatioD,  and  that  she  continued  this  longer  than  was  decent  for  her  years. 

And  he  says,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  criticism  as  I  make:     • 

Now,  if  any  man  shall  allege  that  against  me,  which  was  once  said  to  Caesar, 
"we  see  what  we  may  admire,  but  we  would  fain  see  what  we  could  commend;'* 
certainly,  for  my  part,  I  hold  true  admiration  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  com- 
mendation. 

But  he  did  not  commend  her. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  career  of  Bacon,  we  shall  find  that  he  had 
ample  cause  to  hate  Elizabeth. 
Macau  lay  says: 

To  her  it  was  owing  that,  while  younger  men,  not  superior  to  him  in  extrac- 
tion, and  far  inferior  to  him  in  every  kind  of  personal  merit,  were  filling  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  state,  adding  manor  to  manor,  rearing  palace  after  palace,  he  was 
lying  at  a  sponging-house  for  a  debt  of  three  hundred  pounds.  ^ 

So  long  as  Elizabeth  lived,  Bacon  was  systematically  repressed 
and  kept  in  the  most  pitiful  poverty.  The  base  old  woman,  know- 
ing his  condition,  would  see  him  embarrass  himself  still  further 
with  costly  gifts,  given  her  on  her  birthdays,  and  rewarded  him 
with  empty  honors  that  could  not  keep  bread  in  his  mouth,  or  the 
constable  from  his  door.  Beneath  the  poor  man's  placid  exterior 
of  philosophical  self-control,  there  was  a  very  volcano  of  wrath  and 
hate  ready  to  burst  forth. 

Dean  Church  says: 

But  she  still  refused  him  promotion.  He  was  without  an  official  position  in 
the  Queen's  service,  and  he  never  was  allowed  to  have  it.' 

And  again: 

Burleigh  had  been  strangely  niggardly  in  what  he  did  to  help  his  brillianr 
nephew But  it  is  plain  that  he  [his  son]  early  made  up  his  mind  to  keep 
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Bacon  in  the  background.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  account  for  Bacon's  sci^r^ 
failure  for  so  long  a  time  to  reach  his  due  place  in  the  public  service,  but  the  sec^ 
hostility,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  of  Cecil.* 

This  adverse  influence  kept  Bacon  in  poverty  and  out  of  platt 
as  long  as  Cecil  lived,  which  was  for  some  years  after  the  death  .: 
Elizabeth.  Bacon  writes  to  the  King  upon  Cecirs  death  a  letter. 
of  which  Dean  Church  says: 

Bacon  was  in  a  bitter  mood,  and  the  letter  reveals,  for  the  first  time,  what  vit 
really  in  Bacon's  heart  about  "  the  great  subject  and  great  servant,"  of  whois  h 
had  just  written  so  respectfully,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  so  closely  connect: 
for  most  of  his  life.  The  fierceness  which  had  been  gathering  for  years  of  ne^k^r. 
and  hindrance,  under  that  placid  and  patient  exterior,  broke  out.' 

How  savagely  does  Bacon's  pent-up  wrath  burst  from  him  whes 
writing  to  King  James  about  his  cousin's  death: 

I  protest  to  God,  though  I  be  not  superstitious,  when  I  saw  your  Majesrr^ 
book  against  Vorstius  and  Arminius,  and  noted  your  zeal  to  deliver  the  majestr  -A 
God  from  the  vain  and  indign  comprehensions  of  heresy  and  degenerate  pfai]<-t«^ 
ophy,  as  you  had  by  your  pen  formerly  endeavored  to  deliver  kings  from  i:^ 
usurpations  of  Rome,  perculsii  illico  animum  that  God  would  set  shortly  upon  toc 
some  visible  favor ^  and  let  me  not  live  if  I  thought  not  of  the  taking-  atvay  ofihy 
man} 

The   Cecils    ruled    Elizabeth,   and   we   may   judge    from   this 

passionate   outburst   how    deeply   and    bitterly,  for   many    year?. 

Bacon  hated  the  Virgin  Queen  and  her  advisers;  how  much  more 

bitterly  and  deeply  because  his  wretched  poverty  had  constrained 

him    to   cringe    and    fawn    upon    the    objects    of    his    contempt 

and  wrath.     He  expressed  his  own  inmost  feelings  when  he  put 

into   the   mouth  of  Hamlet  as  the  strongest  of  provocations  tc 

suicide: 

The  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

How  bitterly  does  he  break  forth  in  Lear : 

Behold  the  great  image  of  authority  !  A  dogs  obeyed  in  office ! 

And  again,  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

.  .  .  Like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  59.  '  Ibid.,  p.  90.  *  Letter  to  the  King:.  (Ma. 
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And  we  seem  to  hear  the  cry  of  his  o^n  long  disappointed  heart 

in   the  words  of  Wolsey: 

O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors! 
There  is,  between  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have. 

And  Hamlet,  his  alter  ego,  expresses  the  self-loathing  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  abasements  o^  genius  to  power: 

No;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  j)omp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 

These  words  never  came  from  the  smooth  surface  of  a  prosper- 
ous life:  they  were  the  bitter  outgrowth  of  a  turbulent  and  suffering 
heart.  When  you  would  find  words  that  sting  like  adders  —  exple- 
tives of  immortal  wrath  and  hate  —  you  must  seek  them  in  the 
depths  of  an  outraged  soul. 

What  was  there  in  the  life  of  the  Stratford  man  to  justify  such 
expressions  ?  He  had  his  bogus  coat-of-arms  to  make  him  respect- 
able; he  owned  the  great  house  of  Stratford,  and  could  brew  beer 
in  it,  and  sue  his  neighbors,  to  his  heart's  content.  He  fled  away 
from  the  ambitions  of  the  court  to  the  odorous  muck-heaps  and 
the  pyramidal  dung-hills  of  Stratford;  and  if  any  grief  settled  upon 
his  soul  he  could  (as  tradition  tells  us)  get  drunk  for  three  days  at 
a  time  to  assuage  it. 

.•. 
IX.     Richard  III.  Represented  Robert  Cecil. 

a 

There  is  apother  very  significant  fact. 

The  arch-enemy  of  Bacon  and  of  Essex  was  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
Bacon's  first  cousin,  the  child  of  his  mother's  sister.  He  was  the 
chief  means  of  eventually  bringing  Essex'  head  to  the  block.  We 
have  just  seen  how  intensely  Bacon  hated  him,  and  with  what  good 
reason. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  power,  derived,  in  part, 
from  the  same  stock  ^the  stock  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  tutor  to  King 
Edward  IV.)  from  which  Bacon  had  inherited  much  of  his  ability. 
But,  in  his  case,  the  blood  of  Sir  Anthony  had  been  crossed  by^he 
shrewd,  cunning,  foxy,  cold-blooded,  selfish,  persistent  stock  of  his 
father,   Sir  William    Burleigh,   Elizabeth's    Lofd    Treasurer;   aad 
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hence,  instead  of  a  great  poet  and  philosopher,  as  in  Bacon" 
the  outcome  was  a  statesman  and  courtier  of  extraordinan' 
ness  and  ability,  and  a  very  sleuth-hound  of  dissembling  p 
ency  and  cunning. 

He  had  the  upper  hand  of  Bacon,  and  he  kept  it  He  sat 
neck  as  long  as  he  lived.  Even  after  the  death  of  Elizabe 
the  coming-in  of  the  new  King,  he  held  that  mighty  genius 
mire.  He  seemed  to  have  possessed  some  secret  concerning  1 
discreditable  to  him,  which  he  imparted  to  King  James,  an 
hindered  his  advancement  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  no 
standing  the  fact  that  Bacon  had  belonged  to  the  faction  ' 
prior  to  Elizabeth's  death,  was  in  favor  of  James  as  her  suci 
This  is  intimated  by  Dean  Church;  he  says: 

Cecil  had.  indeed,  but  little  claim  on  Bacon 's  gratitude ;  he  had  spoken  I 
in  public,  and  no  doubt  in  secrel  distrusted  and  thwarted  him.  Bui  to  the  las^ 
did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  this.  Had Jnmts  discloud somtlhing  of  kii  Jtn^ 
[Cecil],  mho  left  lome  itrangt  siirils  bthind  him,  mhich  showed  Ml  hesHHty  lo  1 

Was  it  for  this  that   Bacon  rejoiced  over  his  death?     W; 
secret  an  intimation  to  King  James  that  Bacon  was  the  real  i 
of  the  Plays  that  went  about  in  the  name  of  Shakespeare? 
ever  it  was,  there  was  something  potent  enough  to  suppress 
and  hold  him  down,  even  for  some  time  after  Cecil's  death. 

Dean  Church  says: 

He  was  still  kept  out  ai  the  inner  circle  of  the  council,  but  from  the  n 
of  Salisbury's  [Cecil's]  death,  he  became  a  much  more  important  person.  I 
sued  for  advancement,  and  still  met  with  disappointment;  the  "mean  tnei 
rose  above  him.  .  .  ,  But  Bacon's  hand  and  counsel  appear  more  and  ii 
important  matters.' 

Now  it  is  known  that  Cecil  was  a  man  of  infirm  healtl 
that  he  it-as  a  hump-baek. 

We  turn  to  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  and  we  ask:  What 
most  awful  character,  the  most  absolutely  repulsive  and  deie 
character,  the  character  without  a  single  redeeming,  or  bea 
ing,  or  humanizing  trait,  in  all  the  range  of  the  Plays?  An 
answer  is:  The  crook-backed  monster,  Richard  III. 

Richard  HI.  was  a  satire  on  Bacon's  cousin,  Robert  Cecil. 

To  make  the  character  more  dreadful,  the  poet  has  drawn 
colors  even  darker  than  historical  truth  would  justify. 

'Baii>n,p.ai.  'Ibid.,  p.  flj. 
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L.ike  Cecil,  Richard   is  able,  shrewd,  masterful,   unscrupulous,   . 
.mbitious;  determined,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  rule  the  kingdom. 
^■ke  Cecil,  he  can  crawl  and  cringe  and  dissemble,  when  it  is  neces- 
ary,  and  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  when  he  possesses  the  power. 

Here  we  have  a  portrait  of  Cecil. 


Sir   Robrrt  Cecil. 


Was  the  expression  of  that  face  in 
those  lines,  which  I  have  just  quoted  \ 


Bacon's  mind  when  he  wrote 


Man.  proud  man. 
Drest  in  a  liule  brief  aulhorily, 

.    .   .  like  an  angry  apt. 
I'tays  such  fantastic  iricks  before  high  heaven 
As  TTiakea  the  angels  weep. 


I,  to  my  mind,  actually 


The  expression  of  Cecil's 
ape-like. 

The  man  who  has  about  him  any  personal  deformity  never  ceases 
to  be  conscious  of  it.  Byron  could  not  forget  his  club-foot.  What  a 
terrible  revenge  it  was  when  Bacon,  under  the  disguise  of  the  irre- 
sponsible play-actor,  Shakspere,  set  on  the  boards  of  the  Curtain  The- 
nter  the  all-powerful  courtier  and  minister,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  the 
rharacter  of  that  other  hump-back,  the  bloody  and  loathsome  Duke 
of  Gloster?  How  the  adherents  of  Essex  must  have  whispered  it 
among  the  multitude,  as  the  crippled  Duke,  with  his  hump  upon  his 
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ler,  came  upon  the  stage — "That's  Cecil!"  And  how  th«y 
have  applied  Richard's  words  of  self-description  to  another; 

I  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature. 

Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  bcforemy  lime 

Into  (his  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 

And  that  60  la  me  If  and  unfashionable 

That  dogs  tarli  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them  — 

Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  ihe  time, 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity. 

And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover 

To  entertain  these  fair,  well-spoken  days. 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

d  these  last  lines  express  the  very  thought  with  which  Bacon 
his  essay  On  Deformity. 

irmed  persons  are  commonly  even  with  nature;  for  as  nature  hath  done  il! 
,  so  do  they  by  nature,  being  for  the  most  part  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  "  ivid 
al  affectEon; "  and  so  they  have  their  revenge  of  nature. 

d  we  seem  to  sec  the  finger  of  Bacon  pointing  toward  his 
,  in  these  words: 

lever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  baih 
crpciual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn;  thereforr 
rmed  persons  are  extreme  bold,  first,  as  in  their  own  defense,  as  beii^ 

to  scorn,  but  in  process  of  time  by  a  general  habit.  Also  it  siirreth  in 
justry,  and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  wcakne:sses  oi 
[hat  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay.  Again,  in  their  superiors  n 
th  jealousy  towards  them,  as  persons  that  they  think  they  may  at  pleasuir 

and  it  layeih  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  believing 
>uld  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till  they  see  them  in  possession,  so 
in  the  mailer,  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  advant^c  to  rising. 

:aking  of  the  death  of  Cecil,  Hepworth  Dixon  says: 

I  when  Cecil  passes  to  his  rest,  a  new  edition  of  the  Essays,  under  cover  of 
e  on  Deformity,  paints  in  true  and  bold  lines,  but  without  one  har^h  touch. 
ius  of  the  man.  .  .  .  Every  one  knows  the  portrait;  yet  no  one  can  pro- 
this  picture  of  a  small,  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  a  clerk  in  soul,  without 
of  fire,  a  dart  of  generosity  in  his  nature,  unfair  or  even  unkind.' 

e  can  conceive  how  bitterly  the  dissembling,  self-control  led 
nust  have  writhed  under  the  knowledge  that  the  Essex  party, 
Essex  theater,  occupied  by  the  Essex  company  of  actors,  and 
daily  with  the  adherents  of  Essex,  had  placed  him  on  the 
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b>oards,  with  all  his  deformity  upon  his  back,  and  made  him  the  object 
of   the  ribald  laughter  of  the  swarming  multitude,  "  the  scum  "  of 
I^ondon.    As  we  will  find  hereafter  Queen  Elizabeth  saying, "  Know 
ye  not  I  am  Richard  the  Second?"  so  we  may  conceive  Cecil  say- 
ing to  the  Queen:  "Know  ye  not  that  I  am  Richard  the  Third?" 
And  if  he  knew,  or  shrewdly  suspected,  that  his  cousin,  Francis 
Hacon,  was  the  real  author  of  the  Plays,  and  the  man  who  had  so 
terribly  mocked  his  physical  defects,  we  can  understand  why  he 
used  all  his  powers,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  hold  him  down;  and,  as 
Church  suspects,  even  blackened  him  in  the  King's  esteem,  so  that  his 
revenge  might  transcend  the  limits  of  his  own  frail  life.    And  we  can 
understand  the  exultation  of  Bacon  when,  at  last,  death  loosened 
from  his  throat  the  fangs  of  his  powerful  and  unforgiving  adversary. 
In  conclusion  and  recapitulation  I  would  say  that  I  find  the 
political  identities  between  Bacon  and  the  writer  of  the  Plays  to  be 
as  follows: 

Both  were  aristocrats. 
Both  despised  the  mob. 
Both  contemned  tradesmen. 
Both  loved  liberty. 
Both  loved  feudalism. 
Both  pitied  the  miseries  of  the  people. 
Both  desired  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Both  foresaw  and  dreaded  an  uprising  of  the  lower  classes. 
Both  belonged  to  the  military   party. 
Both  hated  Lord  Cobham. 
Both  were  adherents  of  Essex. 
Both  tried  to  popularize  Essex.. 
Both  were  friends  of  Southampton. 
Both  hated  Coke. 

Both,  although  Protestant,  had  some  strong  antipathy  against 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Both  refused  to  eulogize  her  character  after  death. 
Both,  though  aristocratic,  were  out  of  power  and  bitter  against 
those  in  authority. 

Both  hated  Robert  Cecil. 

Surely,  surely,  we  are  getting  the  two  heads  under  one  hat  — 
and  that  the  hat  of  the  great  philosopher  of  Verulam. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RELIGION  OF   THE  PLAYS. 

I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not. 

As  You  Like  //,  tr,  ^. 

THE  religious  world  of  Elizabeth  was  divided  into  two  grcai 
and  antagonistic  sects:  Catholics  and  Protestants;  and  th- 
latter  were,  in  turn,  separated  into  the  followers  of  the  state  relig- 
ion and  various  forms  of  dissent. 

Religion  in  that  day  was  an  earnest,  palpable  reality:  socitiy 
/was  set  against  itself  in  hostile  classes;  politics,  place,  government, 
I  legislation — all  hinged  upon  religion.  In  this  age  of  doubt  arj. 
;  indifference,  we  can  hardly  realize  the  feelings  of  a  people  to  whom 
'the  next  world  was  as  real  as  this  world,  and  who  were  ready  to  die 
agonizing  deaths,  in  the  flames  of  Smithfield,  for  their  convictions 
upon  questions  of  theology. 

We  are  told  that  William  Shakspere  of  Stratford  died  a  Catholic 
We  have  this  upon  the  authority  of  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  who  says,  writ- 
ing after  1688, "  he  died  a  Papist."  Upon  the  question  of  the  politio 
of  a  great  man,  the  leader  of  either  one  of  the  political  parties  of  his 
neighborhood  is  likely  to  be  well  informed;  it  is  in  the  line  of  his 
interests  and  thoughts.  Upon  the  question  of  the  religion  of  the  one 
great  man  of  Stratford,  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  He  could  hardly  be  mistaken.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  William  Shakspere  of  Stratford-on-Avon  died  a  Catholic. 
But  of  what  religion  was  the  man  who  wrote  the  Plays  ? 
This  question  has  provoked  very  considerable  discussion.  He 
has  been  claimed  alike  by  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

To  my  mind  it  is  very  clear  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was  h 
Protestant.     And  this  is  the  view  of  Dowden.     He  says: 

Shakespeare  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  each  communion  to  the  satisfaction  of 
contending  theological  zealots.  .  .  .  But,  tolerant  as  his  spirit  is,  it  is  certain  that 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  animates  and  breathes  through  his  writings.' 

What  are  the  proofs  ? 

^  Dowden,  Skak.  Mind  and  Art^  p.  33. 
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I.     He  is  Opposed  to  the  Papal  Supremacy. 

The  play  of  King  John  turns  largely  upon  the  question  of  patri- 
otic resistance  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  and  this  is  not 
a.  necessary  incident  of  the  events  of  the  time,  for  the  poet,  to  point 
liis  moral,  antedates  the  great  quarrel  between  John  and  the  Pope 
by  six  years. 

He  represents  King  John,  upon  Ascension  Day,  yielding  up  his 

crown  to  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  receiving  it  back,  with 

these  words: 

Take  again 

From  this,  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  Pope, 

Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority.' 

In  scene  3  of  act  iii,  he  makes  Pandulph  demand  of  the  King 
why  he  keeps  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  out  of 
his  see;  and  King  John  replies: 

What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 

Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 

Thou  canst  not,  Cardinal,  devise  a  name 

So  slight,  unworthy  and  ridiculous, 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope. 

Tell  him  this  tale;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 

Add  this  much  more:   That  no  Italian  priest 

Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions; 

But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 

So  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 

Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 

Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand: 

So  tell  the  Pope;  all  reverence  set  apart. 

To  him  and  his  usurped  authority. 

King  Philip,     Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

King  John,     Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christendom, 

Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 

Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out; 

And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 

Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 

Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 

Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led, 

This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish; 

Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose, 

Against  the  Pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  a  Catholic  could  have  written 
these  lines. 

^King  John^  v,  i. 
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And  it  must  be  remembered  that  King  John  is  depicted  i 
play  as  a  most  despicable  creature;  and  his  eventual  submissii 
the  liberties  of  the  crown  and  the  country,  to  the  domination 
foreign  power,  is  represented  as  one  of  the  chief  ingredien 
milking  up  his  shameful  character. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Bacon  had  very  strong  views  upon 
question  of  the  Pope's  sovereignty  over  England.  He  says  ii 
Charge  against  Talbot  ; 

Nay  all  princes  of  boih  religions,  for  it  is  1 
day  [in  peril],  by  the  spreading  and  enforcing  of  I 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  power. 

II.     Hf.  Honored  and  Respected  Cranmer. 

But  it  is  in  the  ptay  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the  religious  lean 
of  the  writer  are  most  clearly  manifested. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  this  reign  that  Protes 
ism  was  established  in  England,  and  the  man  who  above  all  oi 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great  change  was  The 
Cranmer,  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
above  all  other  men,  was  hated  by  the  Catholics.  He  it  was 
had  sanctioned  the  divorce  of  Henry  from  Katharine;  he  it  was 
had  delivered  the  crown  to  Anne  upon  the  coronation;  he  had 
ported  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries;  he  had  persecutec 
Catholic  prelates  and  people,  sending  numbers  to  the  stake; 
when  the  Catholics  returned  to  power,  under  Mary,  one  of  the 
acts  of  the  government  was  to  burn  him  alive  opposite  Baliol 
lege.  It  is  impossible  that  a  Catholic  writer  of  the  next  reign  o 
have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  defend  and  praise  Cranmer,  to  re 
sent  him  as  a  good  and  holy  man,  and  even  as  an  inspired  prof 
And  yet  all  this  we  find  in  the  play  of  Henry  VITI.;  the  play  i 
fact,  in  large  part,  an  apotheosis  of  Cranmer. 

In  act  fifth  we  find  the  King  sending  for  him.  He  assures 
that  he  is  his  friend,  but  that  grave  charges  have  been  made  aga 
him,  and  that  he  must  go  before  the  council  for  trial,  and  he  g 
him  his  ring,  to  be  used  in  an  appeal,  in  case  the  council  find 

guilty.     The  King  says: 

Look,  the  good  man  weeps  1 
He's  honest  on  mine  honor.     God's  blest  motherl 
I  swear  he  is  tnie-hearted;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. 
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The  council  proceed  to  place  Cranmer  under  arrest,  with  intent 
Xo  send  him  to  the  Tower,  when  he  exhibits  the  King's  ring  and 
makes  his  appeal.  The  King  enters  frowning,  rebukes  the  perse- 
cutors of  Cranmer,  and  says  to  him: 

Good  man,  sit  down.     Now  let  me  see  the  proudest, 

He  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee.  .  .  . 

Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 

This  good  man  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title), 

This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  foot-boy 

At  chamber-door  ?  .  .  . 

Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him. 

Take  him  and  use  him  well,  he's  worthy  of  it. 

I  will  say  thus  much  for  him,  if  a  prince 

May  be  beholden  to  a  subject,  I 

Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 

All  this  has  no  necessary  coherence  with  the  plot  of  the  play, 
but  is  dragged  in  to  the  filling  up  of  two  scenes. 

And,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  Cranmer  baptizes  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  is  inspired  by  Heaven  to  prophesy: 

Let  me  speak,  sir, 
For  Heaven  now  bids  me. 

And  he  proceeds  to  foretell   her  future  long  life  and  greatness. 
He  says: 

In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety. 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbors; 
God  shall  be  truly  known. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  one  who  was  a  Catholic,  who  regarded 
with  disapproval  the  establishment  of  the  new  religion,  and  who 
looked  upon  Cranmer  as  an  arch-heretic,  worthy  of  the  stake  and 
of  hell,  could  have  written  such  scenes,  when  there  was  nothing  in 
the  plot  of  the  play  itself  which  required  it. 

The  passages  in  the  play  which  relate  to  Cranmer  are  drawn 
from  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs^  and  the  prose  version  is  followed 
almost  literally  in  the  drama;  but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  in  the 
historical  work  no  place  wherein  the  King  speaks  of  Cranmer  as  a 
"good  "  man.  All  this  is  interpolated  by  the  dramatist.  We  have  in 
the  play: 

Good  man.  sit  down. 

This  good  man. 

This  honest  man. 

Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  show  thy  true  heart.     Etc. 
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There  is  not  in  Fox's  narrative  one  word  of  indorse: 
the  King,  of  Cranmcr's  goodness  or  iionesty. 

A  Catholic  writing  a  play  based  on  Protestant  historii 
have  followed  the  text,  even  against  his  own  prejudices, 
not  to  be  believed  that  he  would  alter  the  text,  and  inject  i 
compliment  of  a  man  who  held  the  relations  to  the  Cat! 
England  that  Cranmer  did. 

We  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  man  who  did  thi 
Pritestant,  educated  to  believe  that  the  Reformation  wi 
and  necessary,  and  that  Cranmer  was  a  good  and  holy  n 
inspired  instrument  of  Heaven  in  a  great  work. 

The  family  of  Bacon  was  Protestant.  They  rose  out 
ranks,  on  the  wave  of  the  Reformation.  His  father  was  ar 
of  Henry  VII!.;  his  grandfather  was  tutor  to  the  Protestan 
Edward.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  Bacons  lived  in 
ment;  they  conformed  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  heart 
daily;  but,  upon  the  coming  in  of  Elizabeth,  they  emerget 
their  hiding-place,  and  Bacon's  father  and  uncle,  Burleigh,  t 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  of  England  during  the  i 
their  lives.  All  the  tradutens  of  the  family  clustered  aroui 
Reformation.  They  faithfully '^believed  that  "God  was 
known"  in  the  religion  of  Elizabetfr,  and  they  were  as  vie 
opposed   to  the  Papal  supremacy  as  l^iTg^ohn  or  the  Bi 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Bacon  alludes,  iiVhis  prose  wo 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  words  very  similar  to  Vose  placed 
mputh  of  Cranmer.     He  says:  \, 

This  part  of  Ihe  island  never  had  (ony-fivc  years  of  beiteT  ?""=*■  •  ■ 
there  be  considered  of  the  one  side  l&t  truth  of  religion  atabti^'^'  ^^  ' 
/■met  and  s{curil}i,  the  good  administration  of  justice,  etc' 

III.  The  Writer  of  the  Plavs  was  Tolerant  of  C'*''""*^' 
But  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  in  the  face  of  suF*  ^^' 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was  a  C^^°' 
Because,  in  an  age  of  violent  religious  hatreds,  when  f"^ 
olics  were  helpless,  suspected  and  persecuted,  the  author*' 
Plays  never  uttered  a  word,  however  pleasing  it  might  be 
court  and  the  lime-serving  multitude,  to  fan  the  flame  of  anii 
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<Ag^ainst  the  Catholics.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  Catholic 
p>riest  is  introduced  on  the  scene,  he  is  represented  as  honest, 
benevolent  and  venerable. 

"His  friars,"  says  one  of  his  commentators,  "are  all  wise,  holy 
£Lnd  in  every  respect  estimable  men.  Instance  Friar  Lawrence,  in 
/Borneo  and  Juliet^  and  the  friar  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing ^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  writings  of  Bacon,  we  find  the  same 
l>road  spirit  of  religious  liberality,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  age. 

Bacon's  mind  was  too  great  to  be  illiberal.  Bigotry  is  a  burst 
of  strong  light,  through  the  crevice  of  a  narrow  mind,  lighting  only 
one  face  of  its  object  and  throwing  all  the  rest  into  hideous  and 

•       

g^rotesque  shadows.     Bacon's  mind,  like  the  sun   in    the  tropics, 
illuminated  all  sides  of  the  object  upon  which  it  shone,  with  a 
comprehensive  and  vivifying  light. 
Macaulay  says  of  him: 

In  what  he  wrote  on  church  government,  he  showed,  as  far  as  he  dared,  a  tol- 
erant and  charitable  spirit.  ...  He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  and  must  for  months  have  been  deafened  with  talk  about  election,  reproba- 
tion and  final  perseverance.  Yet  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in  his  works  from 
which  it  can  be  inferred  that  he  was  either  a  Calvinist  or  an  Armenian.* 

Speaking  of  Shakespeare,  White  says: 

Nowhere  does  he  show  leaning  toward  any  form  of  church  government,  or 
toward  any  theological  tenet  or  dogma.     No  church  can  claim  him.* 

Bacon  looked  with  pity  upon  the  differences  that  distracted  the 
religious  world  of  his  time.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  crown,  organized  by  Catholics: 

Thirdly,  the  great  calamity  it  bringeth  upon  Papists  themselves,  of  which  the 
more  moderate  sort,  as  men  misled,  are  to  be  pitied. 

Again  he  says: 

A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  understanding  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant 
men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himself  that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one 
thing,  and  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree.  And  if  it  came  to  pass  in  that 
distance  of  judgment  which  is  between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not  think  that 
God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not  discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their 
contradictions,  intend  the  same  thing,  and  accepteth  of  both.^ 

He  turned  with  abhorrence  from  the  burnings  of  men  for  con- 
pcience'  sake.     He  said: 

» Essays^  Bacon,  p.  380.        «  Lt'/e  and  Cenitts  0/  Skak.,  p.  188.        •  Essay  O/  Unity  in  Religion, 
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We  may  not  take  up  the  third  sword,  which  is  Mahomet's  sword,  or  like  L.a:j 
it,  that  is,  to  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary  persecutions  t^ yarce  pre- 
sciences; ,  .  .  much  less  to  authorize  conspiracies  and  rebellions;  to  put  tlie  swor. 
into  the  people's  hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  fpovemtacnL  ■ 

And  we  find  the  same  sentiment  in  Shakespeare: 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  burns  in  it.* 

IV.     The  Writer  of  the  Plays  Disliked  the  Puritans. 

^  In  both  writers  we  find  a  profound  dislike  of  the  Puritans. 

"Shakespeare,"  says  one  of  his  commentators,  **  never  omits  ar 
{  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Puritan  sect." 

i  He  says: 

1  There  is  but  one  Puritan  among  them,  and  he  sings  songs  to  hompipi    * 

i  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  says: 

I  I  would  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician.'* 

'  And  again; 

Though  honesty  be  no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt.^ 

The  mocking  Falstaff  tells  the  Chief  Justice  that  he   lost  hi> 
voice  "  singing  of  anthems." 
Says  one  commentator: 

In  the  introduction  of  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text  our  poet  indulges  in  a  sly  hit  agaiDSf 
the  Puritan  and  itinerant  ministers,  whom  he  appears  to  have  regarded  wiib 
aversion. 

The  play  of  Measure  for  Measure  is  an  attempt  to  burlesque  the 
virtue-loving  principles  of  the  Puritans;  and  in  the  cross-gartered 
Mai  vol  io  of  Twelfth  Night  we  have  the 

Sharp,  cross-gartered  man. 
Whom  their  loud  laugh  may  nickname  Puritan. 

And  the  immortal  question, 

Dost   thou   think  because   thou   art  virtuous   there   shall   be   no  more  cakc^ 
and  ale  ? 

is  universally  accepted  as  a  sneer  at  the  asceticism  of  that  grave 
sect. 

Wherever   Shakespeare    introduces  a   Dissenting   preacher  he 
makes  him  an  ignoramus  or  a  mountebank. 


>  Essay  Of  Unity  in  Religion,  »  Ibid.,  iv,  i.  ^Aifs  IVeUtAsi  Sw' 

•  IVinters  Tale,  ii,  3.  «  Twfl/th  Nighty  iii,  2. 
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Similar  views  we  find  in  Bacon.     He  says: 

For  as  Che  temporal  sword  is  (o  be  drawn  with  Kreal  circuinapeclion  ia  cases  of 
religion,  so  it  is  a  tbing  monstrous  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people; 
/f/  that  bt  Iff  I  untfl  Iht  AHabapHiti  and  oiktrfuriety 

In  another  place  he  says: 

Besides  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  is  a  generation  of  sectaries,  the  Anabep* 
tists,  Brownisfs  and  others  of  their  kinds;  they  have  been  several  times  very  busjr 
in  this  kingdom  under  the  color  of  zeal  for  reformation  of  religion;  the  King  your 
master  knows  their  disposition  very  well;  a  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of 
them;  he  had  experience  of  them  in  Scotland.  I  hope  be  will  beware  of  them  in 
England;  a  little  countenance  or  connivancy  sets  them  on  fire.* 

And,  like  Shakespeare,  he  ridicules  the  manners  of  the  Puritans, 
He  says: 

There  is  amasier  of  scoffing  that  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  library  sets 
down  this  title  of  a  book,  The  Motris-Dancf  ef  Iht  Htrttics;  for,  indeed,  every  sect 
of  them  hath  a  diverse  posture,  or  cringe,  by  themselves,  which  cannot  but  move 
derision  in  worldlings  and  depraved  politics,  who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things.' 

Bacon  looked  with  the  profoundest  apprehension  upon  the 
growing  numbers  and  power  of  that  grave,  sour,  serious  sect, 
with  its  strong  anti-royal  tendencies  and  its  anti-social  feelings. 
"They  love  no  plays,  as  you  do,  Anthony."  They  threatened,  in 
his  view,  by  their  malignant  intolerance,  the  very  existence  of 
civilization.     He  says: 

Nor  am  1  discouraged  from  it  because  I  see  signs  in  the  times  of  the  decline 
and  overthrow  of  that  knowledge  and  erudition  which  is  now  in  u»e.  .  .  .  But  the 
civil  wars  which  maybe  expected,  I  think  (judging  from  certain  fashions  which 
have  come  in  of  late),  to  spread  through  many  countries,  together  with  the  malig- 
nityofsects,  .  .  .  seem  to  portend  for  literature  and  the  sciences  a  tempest  not  less 
fatal,  and  one  against  which  the  printing-office  will  be  no  effectual  security.' 

He  clearly  foresaw  the  coming  revolution  which  broke  out,  not 
long  after  his  death,  under  the  lead  of  Cromwell.  He  wrote  the 
King,  when  he  had  been  overthrown  by  the  agitations  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  — 

Those  who  strike  at  your  Chancellor  will  yet  strike  at  your  crown.  ...  1  wish 
that,  as  I  am  the  first,  so  I  may  be  the  last  of  sacrifices  in  your  limes. 

Wise  as  he  was,  he  could  not  see  beyond  the  tempest  which  he 
felt  was  coming,  but  he  feared  that  the  literature  of  England  would 
perish  in  the  storm;  and  he  was  of  course  unable  to  do  justice  to 
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the  real  merits  of  the  sect  to  whom  England  owes  so  much  o: 
liamentary  liberty  and  moral  greatness. 

His  premonitions  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  religfious 
lution  were  well  founded.     Birch  says: 

The  Bacons  and  the  Sliakespeares,  the  philosophers  and  scoffers,  «s  wcl 
Papists,  were  extinguished  by  the  Puritans.  The  [heater  gave  way  to  the 
the  actor  and  dramatist  to  the  preacher.  The  philosophical  and  political  ^ 
infidelity  had  no  chance  against  the  fanaticism  of  Cromwell,  at   tbe   he^i: 

religious  spirit  of  the  age.' 

V.     Thk  Writek  Of  THE  Plays  a  Free-Thinker. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  reason  for  the  indifference  of  thi 
author  of  the  Plays  to  the  passions  and  quarrels  of  Catholic 
Protestants.  It  was  this:  he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrines  ■ 
Christian  religion.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
mentators. 

Swinburne  saysi 

That  Shakespeare  was  in  the  genuine  sense  —  Ihal  is,  in  [he  best  and  i 
and  widest  meaning  of  the  lerm  — a  free-thinker,  this  otherwise  practicall 
avowedly  superfluous  effusion  al  all  inmost  thought  appears  to  mc  to  supf 
and  sufficient  evidence  for  the  conviction  of  every  candid  and  rational  man.' 

Dowden  says: 

Thus  all  through  the  play  he  wanders  between  materialism  and  spiritn 
between  belief  in  immortality  and  disbelief,  between  reliance  upon  Provident 
a  bowing  under  fate.  In  presence  of  the  ghost,  a  sense  of  his  own  spiritual 
ence  and  the  immortal  life  of  the  soul  grows  strong  within  him.  In  prcsenc 
spirit  he  is  himself  a  spirit: 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee; 

And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 

Being  a  thmg  immortal  as  itself? 
When  left  to  his  private  thoughts,  he  wavers  uncertainly  to  and  fro;  deati 
sleep  —  a  sleep,  it  may  be,  troubled  with  dreams.  In  the  graveyard,  in  the  pn 
of  human  dust,  the  base  affinities  of  our  bodily  nature  prove  irresistibly  attr 
to  the  curiosity  of  Hamlet's  imagination;  and  he  cannot  choose  but  pursue  It 
tory  of  human  dust  through  all  its  series  of  hideous  metamorphoses.* 

West  says: 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any  paganism  in  £ 
speare's  creed,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  his  art  is  in 
respects  pagan.  In  his  great  tragedies  he  traces  the  workings  of  noble  or  1 
human  characters  on  to  the  point  —  and  no  farther — where  they  disappear  in 
darkness  of  death,  and  ends  with  a  look  back,  never  on  toward  anything  be; 

i  riiii^sofl,-,  an.i  Kcl/gion  <'/S/iat..f.  q.         <E.  B.  Wot.  Brrwniitg  tu  ■   l^mtlur 
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He    seems    to    have    been   a   fatalist.     Take    these   passages 


Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  siill  are  overihrown; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  [heir  ends  noni.' 


All  una  voided  is  the  doom  of  destiny,' 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  dealli.' 
But  apart  from  this  predestinarian  hent  there  does  not  seem  to 
be   in  the  Plays  any  theological  preference  or  purpose.     All  the 
plays  which  preceded  the  Shakespearean  era  were  of  a  religious 
character — they  were  miracle  plays,  or  moralities,  in  which  Judas 
and  the  devil  and  the  several  vices  shone  conspicuously.     Some  of 
these  plays  continued,  side  by  side  with  the  Shakespeare  Plays, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  into  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth.     In  Lupton's  "  moral  and  pitiful  comedy,"  All  for 
Moitfy,  the  catastrophe  represents  Judas  "tike  a  damned  soul  in 
black,  painted  with  flames  of  fire  and  a  fearful  visard,  followed  by 
Dives,  'with  such  like  apparel  as  Judas  hath,'  while  Damnation 
(another  of  the  dramatis  persona),  pursuing  them,  drives  them  before 
him,  and  they  pass  away,  'making  a  pitiful  noise,'  into  perdition." 
The  mouth  of  hell,  painted  to  represent  flames  of  fire,  was  a  very 
common  scene  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Birch  says: 

What  a  transition  to  the  Plays  pf  Shakespeare,  while  these  miracle  and  moral 
plays  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  might  stilt  be  seen.  These 
supernatural,  historical  and  allegorical  personages  superseded  by  a  malerial  and 
pkiUscfhical  txplanation  of  things  ! ' 

VI.     The  Causes  of  Infidelity  in  thai'  Aok 
The  "malignity  of  sects"  drove  many  men  to  infidelity.     They 
saw  in  religion  only  monstrous  and  cruel  forces,  which  lighted  hor- 
rible fires  in  the  midst  of  great  cities,  and  filled  the  air  with  the 
stench  of  burning  flesh  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  victims.    They 
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held  religion  to  account  for  those  excesses  of  fanaticism  in  a  ^^ 
barbarous  age,  and  they  doubled  the  existence  of  a  God  who  c- 
permit  such  horrors.  They  were  ready  to  exclaim  with  Mace 
when  told  that  "the  hell-kite,"  Macbeth,  had  killed  all  his  fan 
"all  his  pretty  ones,"  at  one  fell  swoop: 

Did  heaven  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  iheir  part? 

They  came  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  cruel  monster  who  relis 
the  sufferings  of  his  creatures.  Shakespeare  puts  this  thought 
the  mouth  of  Lear: 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport.' 
Mankind  could  only  endure  this  divine  injustice: 
Arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below.' 
But,  whatever  conclusions  men  might  reach  on  these  questi 
it  was   perilous   to   express   them.     The   stake   and   the   scaf 
awaited  the  skeptical.     If  their  thoughts  were  to  reach  the  I: 
it  must  be  through  the  mouths  of  madmen,  like  Lear  or  Hatr 
and  to  fall,  as  Bacon  said,  like  seeds,  that,  by  their  growth  in 
minds  of  generations  to  come,  would  mitigate  the  wrath  of  si 
and  prepare  the  way  for  an  age  of  toleration. 
Birch  says: 

The  spectacle  of  Brownisia,  among  the  Protestants,  and  of  Papists.  sulTc 
capital  punishment  (or  opinion's  sake,  alternately  presented  to  the  eyes  of  (he 
lie.  would  create  a  party  hostile  to  all  religion;  whilst  an  occasional  atheist  b 
would  teach  the  irreligious  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves,  or  caution  thei 
administering  infidelity  as  "  niedicinable."* 

However  strongly  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  great  and  fun 
mental  truths  of  religion,  it  must  be  conceded  that  freedom  of  c 
/science  and  governmental  toleration  are  largely  the  outgrowti 
unbelief  and  indifference. 

In  an  age  that  realiited,  without  doubt  or  question,  that  life  i 
but  a  tortured  hour  between  two  eternities;  a  thread  of  time  act 
a  boundless  abyss;  that  hell  and  heaven  lay  so  close  up  to  i 
breathing  world  that  a  step  would,  in  an  instant,  carry  us  over 
shadowy  line  into  an  ocean  of  flame  or  a  paradise  of  endless 
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^hts,  it  followed,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that  it  was  an  act  of  the 
;reatest  kindness  and  humanity  to  force  the  skeptical,  by  any  tor- 
u  re  inflicted  upon  them  during  this  temporary  and  wretched  exist- 
nce,  to  avoid  an  eternal  hell  and  obtain  an  eternal  heaven.  But 
o  soon  as  doubt  began  to  enter  the  minds  of  men;  so  soon  as  they 
aid  to  one  another,  "Perchance  these  things  may  not  be  exactly 
IS  we  have  been  taught;  perchance  the  other  world  may  be  but  a 
iream  of  hope;  perchance  this  existence  is  all  there  is  of  it,"  the 
fervor  of  fanaticism  commenced  to  abate.  Not  absolutely  positive 
n  their  own  minds  as  to  spiritual  things,  they  were  ready  to  make 
some  allowance  for  the  doubts  of  others.  Thus  unbelief  tamed  the 
fervor  even  of  those  who  still  believed,  and  modified,  in  time,  public 
opinion  and  public  law. 

But  in  Bacon's  era  every  thoughtful  sout  that  loved  his  fellow-      1 
man,  and  sought  to  advance  his  material  welfare,  would  instinct-     / 
ively  turn  away  from  a  system  of  belief  which  produced  such  holo-  '' 
causts  of  martyrs,  and  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  with  such  cruel 
and  bloody  wars. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Bacon  in  his  youth  was  a  total  disbeliever  ^ 
in  Christianity.     He  himself  said: 

A  liule  philosophy  inclinelh  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion. 

There  was  found  among  his  writings  a  curious  essay,  called 
The  Characters  of  a  Believing  Christian,  in  Paradoxes  and  Seeming  Con- 
tradictions. It  is  a  wholesale  burlesque  of  Christianity,  so  cunningly 
put  together  that  it  may  be  read  as  a  commendation  of  Christians. 

I  give  a  few  extracts: 

1.  A  Christian  is  one  that  believes  things  his  reason  cannot  comprehend;  he 
hopes  (or  things  which  neither  he  nor  any  man  alive  ever  saw ;  he  labors  lor  that 
which  he  knowelh  he  shall  never  obtain ;  yel,  in  the  issue,  his  belief  appears  not  to 
lie  false:  his  hopes  make  him  not  ashamed:  his  labor  is  not  in  vain, 

2.  He  believes  three  to  be  one  and  one  to  be  three;  afather  not  to  be  elder 
than  his  son;  a  sod  to  be  equal  with  his  father,  and  one  proceeding  from  both  to 
be  equal  with  both;  he  believing  three  persons  in  one  nature  and  two  natures  in 

M.  .  .  .  He  knoweth  if  he  please  men  he  cannot  be  the  servant  of  Christ,  yel 
lor  Christ's  sake  he  pleaselh  all  men  in  atl  things.  He  is  a  peace-maker,  yet  is  a 
toniinual  fighter,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy. 

iS.  .  .  .  He  professeth  he  can  do  nothing,  yel  as  truly  professeth  he  can  do 
all  things;  he  knoweth  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  yel 
believeth  he  shall  go  to  heaven,  both  body  and  soul. 
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20.  ...  He  knoweth  he  shall  not  be  saved  by  or  for  his  good  works,  yet  — 
doth  all  the  good  works  he  can. 

21.  ...  He  believes  beforehand  that  God  hath  purposed  what  he  shal!  \r. 
and  that  nothing  can  make  him  alter  his  purpose;  yet  prays  and  endeavors  af 
he  would  force  God  to  save  him  forever. 

24.  ...  He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  as  Mount  Zion;  he  is  a  scrpcr; 
and  a  dove,  a  lamb  and  a  lion,  a  reed  and  a  cedar.  He  is  sometimes  so  trouble: 
that  he  thinks  nothing  to  be  true  in  religion,  yet  if  he  did  think  so  he  could  noi  r 
all  be  troubled. 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare  and  we  find  in  Richard  II,  a  simiL- 
unbelieving  playing  upon  seeming  contradictions  in  Christianin 
It  reads  like  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing  put  into  blank  versr 
Richard  is  in  prison.     He  says:  » 

I  have  been  studying  how  to  compare 

This  prison,  where  1  live,  unto  the  world: 

And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 

And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself 

I  cannot  do  it:  yet  Til  hammer  't  out. 

My  braine,  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul. 

My  soul,  the  Father:  and  these  two  beget 

A  generation  of  still  breeding  thoughts; 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world. 

In  humors,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 

For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort. 

As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixt 

With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  Faith  itself 

Against  the  Faith: 

As  thus — '*Come,  little  ones;"  and  then  again, 

'*  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  these  thoughts,  showing  the  same  irre- 
ligious belief,  and  the  same  subtle  way  of  propounding^  it,  came 
from  the  same  mind.  And  observe  the  covert  sarcasm  of  this, 
among  many  similar  utterances  of  Bacon: 

For  those  bloody  quarrels  for  religion  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  ih« 
heathen  gods  not  having  so  much  as  a  touch  of  that  jealousy  which  is  an  attribute 
of  the  true  God.* 

Through  all   the  Shakespeare  Plays  we  find  the  poet,  by  the 

mouths  of  all  sorts  of  people,  representing  death  as  the  end  of  all 

things.     Macbeth  says: 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 

Can  touch  him  further. 

*  Richard  //.^v^  s-  '  ir/sf/ont  of  the  Ancients — Ditmudes. 
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Titus  Andronicys  thus  speaks  of  the  grave: 

Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swellsi 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges,  here  no  itorms; 
No  noise,  bnl  silenct  and  eUrnal  sleep. 

In  the  sonnets,  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
Death's  daltless  night. 

We  are  also  told  in  the  sonnets  that  we  leave  "  this  vile  world  " 
•'  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell."  In  The  Tempest  we  are  reminded 
that  "our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep";  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  total  oblivion  and  nothingness.  lachimo 
sees  in  sleep  only  "the  ape  of  death." 

The  Duke  says,  in  Measure  for  Measure: 

Thy  twsl  of  resL  is  sleep, 
And  thai  thou  oft  provok'st.  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  mart. 

Dr.  Johnson  says: 

I  cannot,  without  indignation,  find  Shakespeare  saying  that  death  is  only 
sleep,  lengthening  oul  his  exhortation  by  a  sentence  which  in  the  friar  is  impious,  in 
the  reasoner  is  foolish,  and  in  the  poet  trite  and  vulgar. 

In  the  same  play  the  writer  mocks  at  the  idea  of  an  immortal 

soul: 

But  man.  proud  man  ! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Afail  ignomni  0/  Jvhal  he's  mail  assured. 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 
Hays  such  fantastic  nicks  before  high  heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep.' 

In  this  same  play  of  Measure  for  Measure,  while  he  gives  us  the 
pagan  conception  of  the  future  of  the  soul,  he  directly  slaps  in  the 
face  the  Christian  belief  in  hell.     Speaking  of  death,  he  says: 

The  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  tbick-ribbed  ice; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  above 
The  pendant  world;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  heieling." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  believed  that  God  had  said: 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire ! " 
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And,  we  find  the  mocking  Falstaff  talking,  in  a  jesting  fasi 
about  the  "primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire'" 

No  wonder  Birch  says,  speaking  of  Measure  for  Measure  : 

There  are  passages  of  iafidelily  in  this  plaf  that  staggered  Warbrnton, 
Johnson  indignant,  and  confounded  Coleridge  and  Knight.' 

VII.     Conclusions. 
Thus,  then,  I  decipher  the  religion  of  the  Plays: 

1.  They  were  written  by  a  man  of  Protestant  training, 
believed  in  the  political  changes  brought  about  by  Cranmer 
the  Reformation.     Such  a  man  was  Bacon. 

2.  They  were  written  by  one  who  was  opposed  to  the  temf 
power  of  the  Pope  in  England.  As  I  have  shown,  this  was  Ba< 
feeling. 

3.  They  were  written  by  one  who,  while  a  Protestant  in  \ 
tics,  did  not  feel  bitterly  toward  the  Catholics,  and  had  no  di 
to  mock  or  persecute  them.  We  have  seen  that  Bacon  advoc 
the  most  liberal  treatment  of  the  followers  of  the  old  faith;  he 
opposed  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy;  he  labored  for  the  unit 
all  Christians. 

4.  They  were  written  by  one  whom  the  world  in  that  age  wi 
have  called  "an  intidel."  Such  a  man,  we  have  reason  to  beli 
was  Bacon. 

I  shall  not  say  that  as  he  advanced  in  life  his  views  did 
change,  and  that  depth  o£  philosophy  did  not,  to  use  his  > 
phrase,  "bring  his  mind  about  to  religion,"  even  to  the  bi 
in  the  great  tenets  of  Christianity.  Certain  it  is  that  no  man  < 
possessed  a  profounder  realization  of  the  existence  of  God  in 
universe.     How  sublime,  how  unanswerable  is  his  expression: 

I  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Talmud  and  the  JCoran  tian 
this  universal  frame  ii  vfil/uiul  a  mind  ! 

Being  himself  a  mighty  spirit,  he  saw  through  "the  mu' 
vesture  of  decay  "  which  darkly  hems  in  ruder  minds,  and  be! 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  that  tremendous  Spirit  of  which  he 
himself,  with  all  created  things,  but  an  expression. 

He  believed  that  God  not  only  was,  but  was  all-powerful, . 
atl-merciful;  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  everlasting  purposes 
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lift  up  man  to  a  state  of  perfection  and  happiness  on  earth;  and  (as  ' 
I   have  shown)  he  believed  that  he  had  created  him  —  even  him, 
Francis  Bacon — as  an  instrument  to  that  end;  and  to  accomplish 
that  end  he  toiled  and  labored  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

He  was  —  in  the  great  sense  of  the  words  —  a  priest  and 
prophet  of  God,  filled  with  the  divine  impulses  of  good.  If  he 
erred  in  his  conceptions  of  truth,  who  shall  stand  between  the 
Maker  and  his  great  child,  and  take  cither  to  account  ? 

We  breathe  an  air  rendered  sweeter  by  his  genius;  we  live  in  a 
world  made  brighter  by  his  philosophy;  his  contributions  to  the 
mental  as  well  as  to  the  material  happiness  of  mankind  have  been 
simply  incalculable.  Let  us,  then,  thank  God  that  he  sent  him  to 
us  on  this  earth;  let  us  draw  tenderly  the  mantle  of  charity  over  his 
weaknesses,  if  any  such  are  disclosed  by  the  unpitying  hand  of  his- 
tory; let  us  exult  that  one  has  been  born  among  the  children  of 
men  who  has  removed,  on  every  side  for  a  thousand  miles,  the 
posts  that  experience  had  set  up  as  the  limitations  of  human 
capacity. 


■5 


J. 


I  CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF   THE   PLAYS. 

I  1  have,  though  in  a  despised  weed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men. 

Baton. 

THE  first  question  asked  by  every  thoughtful  mindy  touching; 
the  things  of  sense,  is:     Who  made  this  marvelous  ivorlt:?' 
The  second  is:      Why  did  He  make  it  ? 

The  purpose  of  the  thing  must  always  be  greater  than  the  thin^ 
\  itself  :    it  encloses,  permeates  and  maintains  it.     The  result  is  but 

a  small  part  of  the  preexistent  intention.  All  things  must  stand  or 
fall  by  their  purposes,  and  every  great  work  must  necessarily  be 
the  outgrowth  of  a  great  purpose. 

Were  these  wonderful,  these  oceanic  Shakespeare  Plays  the 
unconscious  outpourings  of  an  untutored  genius,  uttered  with  no 
more  method  than  the  song  of  a  bird;  or  were  they  the  production 
of  a  wise,  thoughtful  and  profound  man,  who  wrote  them  with 
certain  well-defined  objects  in  view  ? 

I.     Bacon's  Aims  and  Objects. 

We  are  first  to  ask  ourselves.  If  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Plavs, 
what  were  the  purposes  of  his  life  ?  For,  as  the  Plays  constitute  a 
great  part  of  his  life-work,  the  purposes  of  his  life  must  envelop 
and  pervade  them. 

No  man  ever  lived  upon  earth  who  possessed  nobler  aims  than 
Francis  Bacon.  He  stands  at  the  portal  of  the  opening  civilization 
of  modern  times,  a  sublime  figure — his  heart  full  of  love  for  man, 
his  busy  brain  teeming  with  devices  for  the  benefit  of  man;  with 
uplifted  hands  praying  God  to  bless  his  work,  the  most  far-extend- 
ing human  work  ever  set  afoot  on  the  planet. 

He  says: 

I  am  a  servant  of  posterity;  for  these  things  require  some  ages  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  them.* 

1  Letter  to  Father  Fulfirentio,  the  Venetian. 
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Again  he  says,  speaking  of  himself: 


Always  desiring,  with  extreme  fervency  (such  as  we  are  confident  God  puts  into 
ihe  minds  of  men),  to  have  that  which  was  never  yet  attempted,  now  to  be  not    * 
3.ttenipted  in  vain,  to-wit:  to  release  men  out  of  their  necessities  and  miseries.'  B^ll 

Again  he  says: 

This  work  [the  Novum  Organum]  is  for  the  bet'ering  of  men's  bread  and  wine, 
w^hich  are  the  characters  of  temporal  blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal.* 

Macaulay  says: 

The  end  which  Bacon  purposed  to  himself  was  the  multiplying  of  human 
enjoyments  and  the  mitigating  of  human  sufferings.  .  .  .  This  was  the  object  of 
his  speculations  in  every  department  of  science — in  natural  philosophy,  in  legisla- 
tion, in  politics,  in  morals.' 

And,  knowing  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  littleness  of  man, 
be  prays  the  source  of  all  goodness  for  aid: 

God,  the  maker,  preserver  and  renewer  of  the  universe,  guide  and  protect  this 
work,  both  in  its  ascent  to  his  own  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  good  of  man, 
through  his  good  will  toward  man,  by  his  only  begotten  son,  God  with  us.^ 

And,  speaking  of  his  own  philosophy,  he  says: 

I  am  thus  persuaded  because  of  its  infiniU  usefulness ;  for  which  reason  it  may 
be  ascribed  to  divine  encouragement.* 

He  speaks  of  himself  as  "a  servant  of  God.'*     He  seems  to  have 
had  some  thought  of  founding,  not  a  new  religion,  but  a  new  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  which  should  do  for  the  improvement  of  man's  . 
condition  in  this  world  what  religion  strove  to  do  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  condition  in  the  next  world. 

And  Birch  says  of  Shakespeare: 

He  had  a  system,  which  may  be  drawn  from  his  works,  which  be  contrasts 
with  the  notions  of  mankind  taken  from  Revelation,  and  which  he  represents  as 
doing  what  revelation  and  a  future  state  purpose  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  which  he  thinks  sufficient  to  supply  its  place.* 

In  his  prayer,  written  at  the  time  of  his  downfall,  Bacon  says: 

Remember,  O  Lord,  how  thy  servant  hath  walked  before  thee,  remember  what 
1  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  mine  intentions.  .  .  .  The 
state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes:  I  have 
hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart;  I  have,  though  in  a  despised  weed^  procured 
the  good  of  all  men.'' 

How  did  he  "at  first"  (that  is  to  say  in  his  youth)  seek  and  pro- 
cure the  good  of  all  men?    And  what  was  the  ^^  despised  weed"  f 

*  Exper.  History.  *  Exper.  History. 

*  Letter  to  Kin{f  James,  October  19, 1630.  *  Letter  to  Father  Fulgentio. 

*  EuaySy  Btuon^  p.  370.  *  Philosophy  and  Religion  0/  Shak.^  p.  10. 

"^  Lift  and  Works^  Spedding,  etc.,  vol.  vii,  p.  229. 
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n.  Did  he  Regard  the  Drama  as  a  Possible  Imstrumeki 
iTY  FOR  Good? 
Do  we  find  any  indications  that  Bacon,  with  this  intern 
his  heart  to  benefit  mankind,  regarded  the  stage  as  a  poss 
instrumentality  to  that  end  ?  That  it  was  capable  of  being 
used  —  in  fact  was  so  used  —  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Simp 
says: 

During  its  palmy  days  the  English  stage  was  the  most  imponaat  iostnu 
for  making  opinions  heard,  its  Uleralure  the  most  popular  literature  of  the  age. 
on  that  account  it  was  used  by  the  greatest  writers  for  making  their  commcDl 
public  doings  and  public  persons.  As  an  American  critic  says,  "it  was  n 
paper,  magazine,  novel  —  all  in  one."' 

A  recent  English  writer,  W.  F.  C.  Wigston,  says: 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Dtfetui  of  Petty,  maintains  that  the  old  philosop 
disguised  or  embodied  their  entire  cosmogonies  in  their  poetry,  as,  for  exan 
Thales,  Empedocles,  Parmenides,  Pythagoras,  and  Phocyclides,  vika  mere  fottj 

phileiephtrt  at  imte.^ 

But  did  Bacon  entertain  any  such  views?  Uoquestionabty. 
says: 

Dramatic  Poesy  is  as  Hiiiary  made  viiiile  ;  for  it  represents  actions  as  ii 
were  present,  whereas  History  represents  them  as  past.  Parabolical  Poes 
typical  History,  by  which  id/at  that  art  ahjirls  of  Ike  intellect  an  rrpresente. 
farms  thai  are  abjeils  of  Iki  lenit.   .   .   . 

Dramatic  Poesy,  which  has  the  theater  for  its  world,  toottU  ie  of  rxeetlem. 
if  well  directed.  For  the  stage  is  capable  of  na  small  influence,  both  of  discij 
■  and  of  corruption.  Now,  of  corruptions  in  this  kind  we  have  enough;  but  the 
cipline  has,  in  our  times,  been  plainly  neglected.  And  though  in  modem  si 
play-acting  is  esteemed  but  as  a  toy,  except  when  it  is  too  satirical  and  biting: 
among  the  aneientt  it  teas  used  as  a  means  of  ednealing  men's  minds  to  ri> 
Nay,  it  has  been  regarded  by  learned  men  and  great  philosophers  as  a  tim 
musician's  iota  by  -wkich  men's  minds  may  be  played  upon.  And  cenainly  i 
true,  and  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  nature,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  n. 
open  to  Impressions  and  affections  when  many  are  gathered  together  than  w 
they  are  alone.' 

The  reader  will  note  some  suggestive  phrases  in  the  abo 
"dramatic  poesy,  which  has  the  theater  for  its  world."  We  i 
reminded  of  Shakespeare's  "  All  the  world's  a  stage."  "A  kind 
musician's  bow,  by  which  men's  minds  may  be  played  upoi 
This  recalls  to  us  HamUt's  .- 

Why,  do  you  think  that  I  am  easier  to  be  played  en  than  a  pipe?  Call  me  » 
iasirumenc  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot //a»'  upon  me.* 
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III.     Was  he  Associated  with  Plavs 

But  it  may  be  said:  These  are  the  uttera 

^Afho  contemplates  these  things  with  an  aloof 

have  taken  no  interest  in  play-houses  or  playi 

Let  us  see. 

His  loving  and  religious  mother,  writing 
and  Francis,  in  1594,  says: 

In  1594  his  brother  Anthony  had  removed 
house  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  "  much  to  his  m 
Spcdding,  "who  feared  the  neighborhood  of 
plays  and  interludes  were  acted."* 

Bacon  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  m 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court,  some  of 
SJtakspere's  company  of  players. 

The  Queen  seemed  to  have  some  suspici 
poet  or  writer  of  plays.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
1594  —  the  Earl  then  urging  Bacon  for  some  l( 
the  crown: 

And  she  did  acknowledge  you  had  a  great  wil,  and  i 
and  much  other  good  learning.  Rut  in  law  she  rather 
show  to  the  uttermost  of  your  knowledge,  than  (hat  you 

And  Bacon  himself  acknowledges  that  I 
from  his  legal  studies  to  some  contemplatioi 
and  more  agreeable  to  his  nature.     He  says,  i 

Your  Lordship  shall  in  this  beg  my  lifeol  the  Queen; 
be  my  bier. 

And  he  writes  to  his  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh, 

To  speak  plainly,  though  perhaps  vainly,  I  do  nc 
practice  of  the  law  wilt  be  admitted  for  a  good  account  c 
hatb  given  me.' 


Forced  by  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  into  busii 
powers,  aware  of  Ihe  peculiar  quality  of  bis  mind,  and 
heart  was  often  in  his  study,  while  he  lent  his  person  to 

'Spsldlnc'iZi/f'si'/^tfrf,  Tol.  i.  p.  316.  •Letter  to  Bi 

'  Lift  and  W»rla,ta\.  i.  p.  311.  •Montagu.  Z, 

'Lift  and  It'trix.  Spcddins.  to],  i.  p.  147. 
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If,  then,  it  is  conceded  that  Bacon  had  great  purposes  for  t 
benefit  of  mankind,  purposes  to  be  achieved  by  him,  not  by  ; 
sword  or  by  the  powers  which  flow  from  high  positions,  but  I 
the  pen,  by  working  on  "the  minds  of  men;"  and  if  it  is  co 
ceded,  as  it  must  be,  that  he  recognized  the  stage  as  an  insir 
mentality  that  could  be  made  of  great  force  for  that  end.  1 
which  the  minds  of  men  could  "be  played  upon;"  and  i£  it  isco 
ceded  that  he  was  the  author  of  masks  and  the  getter-up 
other  dramatic  representations;  and  that  his  mind  was  not  d 
voted  to  the  dry  details  of  his  profession;  and  if  it  is  concede 
as  I  think  it  must  be,  that  he  had  the  genius,  the  imaginatio 
the  wit  and  the  industry  to  have  prepared  the  Shakespeare  Pla> 
what  is  there  to  negative  the  conclusion  that  he  did  so  prepa 
them? 

And  does  he  not  seem  to  be  pointing  at  the  stage,  in  the 
words,  when,  speaking  of  the  obstructions  to  the  reception  of  tnii 
caused  by  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  age,  he  says,  in  T 
Masculine  Birth  of  Time 

"And  what,"  you  will  say,  "is  ihis  legitimate  method?  Have  done  ■*■- 
artifice  and  circumloculion ;  show  nie  the  naked  truth  of  your  design,  that  I  m; 
be  able  to  form  a  judgment  (or  mysell."  I  would,  my  dearest  EOn,  that  maiir 
were  in  such  a  slate  with  you  as  to  render  this  possible.  Do  you  suppose  Ih^ 
when  all  the  entrances  and  passages  lo  the  mind  of  all  men  are  infested  ac 
obstructed  with  the  darkest  idols,  and  these  seated  and  burned  in.  as  it  were,  in. 
their  substance,  that  clear  and  smooth  places  can  be  found  for  receiving  the  in 
and  natural  rays  of  objects?  A  new proiiss  must  be  instituted  by  which  to  iwiuni 
ate  ciirsth-es  into  minds  so  entirely  obstructed.  For,  as  the  delusions  of  the  insac 
are  removed  by  art  and  ingenuity,  but  aggravated  by  opposition,  so  must  we  aJi, 
oKTsilvis  le  Ihf  univirsal  imamty. 

And  again  he  says: 

So  men  generally  taste  well  knowledges  that  are  drmcktd  in  /UtM  amd  iltai 
civil  history,  morality,  policy  about  which  men's  affections,  praises,  fortunes  d 


He  not  only  discusses  in  his  philosophical  works  dramatic  litera 
ture  and  the  influence  of  the  stage,  but  he  urges  in  the  translation  o 
the  second  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  (but  not  in  thi 
English  copy),  "that  the  art  of  acting  {actio  iheatralis)  should  bi 
made  a  part  of  the  education  of  youth."'  "  The  Jesuits,"  he  says 
"do  not  despise  it;"  and  he  thinks  they  are  right,  for,  "though  ii 
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be   of  ill  repute  as  a  professiuii,  yet  as  a  part  c 
excellent  use." 

Sf>cdding  adds: 

In  Bacon's  time,  when  masks  acted  by  young  gentle 
or  inns  of  court  nere  the  favorite  entertftinment  of  prin 
probably  better  attended  (o  than  they  are  now. 

And  Bacon  seemed  to  feel  that  there  ought 
writings  to  show  the  affections  and  passions  of  i 

And  here  again  1  find  it  strange  that  Aristotle  shou 
volumes  of  ethics  and  never  handled  the  affections,  which 
thereof.  .  .  .  But  the  poets  and  writers  of  histories  arc 
knowledge:  where  we  may  find  painted  forth,  with  great 
Icindled  and  incited,  and  how  pacified  and  refrained;  am 
from  act  and  further  degree;  how  they  disclose  ihemselve 
ihey  vary;  how  (hey  gather  and  fortify;  how  they  are 
another,  and  huw  they  do  fight  and  encounter  one  with 
particulars.' 

And  Barry  Cornwall  says,  as  if  in  echo  of  thi 

If  Bacon  educated  (he  reason,  Shakespeare  educated  tfa 

The  one  work  was  the  complement  of  the  ot 

uul  of  the  same  great  mind.     They  were  flower 

stalk  of  the  same  tremendous  purpose. 

IV.  His  Poverty. 
But  the  reader  may  be  fencing  the  truth  ou 
the  thought  that  Bacon  was  a  rich  man's  son,  s 
centive  to  literary  labor.  Richard  Grant  White 
in  the  following  form.  Speaking  of  the  humb 
circumstances  which  surrounded  Shakspere  in 

If  Shakespeare  had  been  born  at  Charlecote.  he  woul 
seal  in  Parliament,  not  improbably  a  peerage;  but  we  shoi 
<mly  a  few  formal  poems  and  sonnets,  most  likely,  and  pos 
nil  of  Bacon's  wisdom,  set  forth  in  a  style  more  splendid  th 

It  is  curious  how  the  critical  mind  can  hard 
ipeare  without  being  reminded  of  Bacon. 

But  was  Bacon  above  the  reach  of  poverty? 
necessity  of  striving  to  eke  out  his  income  w 
Ilepworth  Dixon  says: 
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Lady  Anne  and  her  sons  are  poor.  Anthony,  the  loving  and  beloved,  « 
whom  Francis  had  been  bred  at  Cambridge  and  in  France,  has  now  come  bra 
.  .  .  The  two  young  fellows  have  little  money  and  expensive  ways.  .  .  .  L: 
Anne  starves  herself  at  Gorhambury  that  she  may  send  to  Gray's  Inn  ftle  from 
cellar,  pigeons  from  her  dove-cote,  fowls  from  her  farm-yard — gifts  which  she  i 
sons  with  a  good  deal  of  motherly  love,  and  Dot  a  little  of  her  best  mothc 

In  1611  Bacon  writes  King  James: 

My  good  old  mistress  [{Jueen  Eliiabcth]  was  wont  to  call  me  her  watch-canc 
because  it  pleased  her  to  say  I  did  continually  bum  (and  yet  she  itiffmi  an 
waiU  almotl  te  lulhing),  so  I  much  more  owe  like  duty  to  your  Majesty.' 


Countenance,  encourage  and  advance  able  men.  Fer  in  Iht  limt  of  fke  Cic 
the  father  and  son,  aile  mm  inert  by  design  and  if  purpose  supprtsied. 

The  same  story  runs  through  all  the  years  during  which  t 
Shakespeare  Plays  were  written.     Spedding  says: 

Michaelmas  term  [1593]  passed,  and  still  no  solicitor  appointed.  Mcanvhi 
the  burden  of  debt  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  necessary  supplies  was  da 
increasing.  Anthony's  correspondence  during  this  autumn  is  full  of  urgent  apf 
cations  to  various  friends  for  loans  of  money,  and  the  following  memotandi 
shows  that  much  of  his  own  necessity  arose  from  his  anxiety  to  supply  the  neces 
ties  of  his  brother.' 

Here  Mr.  Spedding  inserts  the  memorandum,  showing  j 
loaned  Francis  September  12,  1593;  ^i  loaned  him  October  s 
•S93;  £1^  loaned  him  November  19,  1593,  with  other  loans  of  ^\ 
£,0  and  ^100. 

Falstatt  expressed  Bacon's  own  experience  when  he  said; 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the  purse:  borrowing  on 
lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.* 

In  the  year  1594  Bacon  describes  ^imself,  in  a  letter,  as  "/« 
and  sick,  working  for  bread." 

In  1597  it  is  the  same  story.     Spedding  says: 

Bacon's  fortunes  are  still  as  they  were,  only  with  thisdiflerence:  that  as  tI 
calls  on  his  Income  are  increasing,  in  the  shape  of  interest  for  borrowed  money,  tl 
income  itself  is  diminishing  through  the  sale  of  lands  and  leases.' 

His  griS  and  perplexity  are  so  great  that  he  cries  out  in  a  Ictu 
to  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  written  in  that  year: 
I  stand  indifferent  whether  God  call  me  or  her  Majesty. 

^  Ptrtenal  HMtry  ,/ Lord  Barnn,  p.  31.  'iJHmry  /r.,  i.  t. 

■  Letter  to  King  Jamn,  May  31,  1611.  'SpcddinK,  Li/i  and  Wtrkt,  vol.  il,  p.  j,. 
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In  1598  he  is  arrested  for  debt  by  Sympson,  the  goldsmith;  in 
■  603  he  is  again  in  trouble  and  petitions  the  Secretary,  Cecil,  to 
intercede  and  prevent  his  creditors  taking  more  than  the  principal 
:>f  his  bond,  for,  he  adds,  "a  Jew  can  take  no  more." 

He  was  constantly  annoyed  and  pestered  by  his  creditors.  He 
writes  Mr.  Michael  Hicks,  January  Ji,  1600,  that  he  proposes  to 
clear  himself  from  "  the  discontent,  speech  or  danger  of  others  "  of 
liis  creditors.  "Some  of  my  debts,  of  most  damor  and  importunity, 
I  have  paid." 

Again  he  says:  "I  do  use  to  pay  my  debts  in  time"  —  not  in 
money. 

July  3,  1603,  he  writes  his  cousin  Robert,  Lord  Cecil: 

I  shall  not  be  able  10  pay  Ihe  money  wilhin  the  time  by  your  Lordship  under- 
taken, which  was  a  fonnight.  Nay,  money  I  find  so  hard  10  come  by  at  this  time, 
as  I  thought  to  have  become  an  humble  suitor  to  your  Honor  to  have  suslained  me. 
.   .   .  vritb  taking  up  three  hundred  pounds  till  I  can  put  away  some  land. 

He  hopes,  by  selling  off  "the  skirts  of  my  living  in  Hertford- 
shire," to  have  enough  left  to  yield  him  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  income. 

V,     The  Profit  of  Play-writing. 

The  price  paid  for  a  new  play  was  from  £^1  to  £,zf>.  This, 
reduced  to  dollars,  is  $25  to  Jioo.  But  money,  it  is  agreed,  pos- 
sessed a  purchasing  power  then  equal  to  twelve  times  what  it 
has  now;  so  that  Bacon,  for  writing  a  new  play,  would  receive 
what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  from  $300  to  $t,aoo  to-day.  But 
in  addition  to  this  the  author  was  entitled  to  all  the  receipts  taken 
in,  above  expenses,  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  play,'  and 
this,  in  the  case  of  a  successful  play,  might  be  a  considerable  sum. 
And  probably  in  the  case  of  plays  as  popular  as  were  the  Shake- 
speare Plays,  special  arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  division  of 
the  profits.  It  was  doubtless  from  dividing  with  Bacon  these  sums 
that  Shakspere  acquired  his  large  fortune. 

Such  sums  as  these  to  a  man  who  was  borrowing  one  pound  at 
a  time  from  his  necessitous  brother,  Anthony,  and  who  was  more 
than  once  arrested  and  put  in  sponging- ho  uses  for  debt,  were  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment. 

I  S«  CoWm't  AnniJt  •/  tit  SItf  vol.  Hi.  pp.  m.  »q,  ijo.  clc. 
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He  seems,  from  a  letter  to  Essex,  to  have  had  some  secret  mear- 
of  making  money.     He  says: 

1  For  means  I  value  that  most:  and  the  rather  because  J  am  purpasrti  not  .v  * 

low  the  practice  of  the  law;  .  .  .  and  my  reason  is  only  because  it  drinketb  : 
much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better  purposes.     But,  even  for  that  poir.i  ' 
estate  and  means,  I  partly  lean  to  Thales*  opinion,  *'  that  a  philosopher  may  he  ft 
i/hewilir 

This  is  very  significant.     Even  Spedding  perceives  the  traces  • : 
a  mystery.     He  says: 

^  So  enormous  were  the  results  which  Bacon  anticipated  from  such  a  renovaric: 

of  philosophy  as  he  had  conceived  the  possibility  of,  that  the  reluctance  which  it 

I  felt  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  a  lawyer  cannot  be  wondered  ±i 

f  It  is  easier  to  understand  why  he  was  resolved  not  to  do  that,  than  ivhat  otktr  *.^ 

I  he  had  to  clear  himself  of  the  difficulties  which  were  accumulating  upon  Aim,  am 

obtain  means  of  li^'ing  and  working.  .  .  .  What  course  he  betook  himself  to  at  \& 

crisis  at  which  he  had  now  arrived,  I  cannot  positively  say.     I  do  not  find  ar; 

1  letter  of  his  which  can  be  probably  assigned  to  the  winter  of  1596;  nor  have  I  xr- 

I  among  his  brother's  papers  anything  which  indicates  what  he  was  etbout.  .  . 

•  I  presume,  however,  that  he  betook  himself  to  his  studies.* 

I 

^  In  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  of  the 

seventeenth  Bacon  seems  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  rising  k- 

office  in  the  state.     He  was  under  some  cloud.     He  says: 

My  ambition  is  quenched.  .  .  .  My  ambition  now  I  shall  only  put  upon  my  per. 
-whereby  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and  merit  of  the  times  succeeding.* 

He  was  hopeless;  he  was  powerless;  he  was  poor.     He  had  felt 

The  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  poor  man's  contumely, 

.  .  .  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

He  wrote  to  the  Queen  that  he  had  suffered 
The  contempt  of  the  contemptible,  that  measure  a  man  by  his  estate.' 
What  could  he  make  money  at?  There  was  no  great  novel- 
reading  public,  as  at  present.  There  were  no  newspaj>ers  tf 
employ  ready  and  able  pens.  There  was  little  sale  for  the  w^eight- 
ier  works  of  literature.  There  was  but  one  avenue  open  to  him  — 
the  play-house. 

Did  he  combine  the   more  sordid  and   pressing  necessity  for 
money  with  those  great,  kindly,  benevolent  purposes  toward  man- 

*  Spedding,  Works  of  Bacon  —  Letters  and  Life ^  vol.  ii,  p.  j. 
^  Letter  to  R.  Cecil,  July  3,  1603. 

•  Letter  to  the  Queen,  1599-1600  —  Li/a  and  U'orks^  vol.  ii,  p.  166. 
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[Lind  which  filled  his  heart  ?    Did  he  try  to  use  the  play-house  as  a 
ichool  of  virtue  and  ethics  ^    Let  us  see, 

VI.     Great  Moral  Lessons, 
In  the  first  place,  the  Plays  arc  great  sermons  against  great 
evils.     They  are  moral  epics. 

What  lesson  does  Macbeth  leave  upon  the  mind?  It  teachea 
every  man  who  reads  it,  or  sees  it  acted,  the  horrors  of  an  unscru- 1 
pulous  ambition.  It  depicts,  in  the  first  place,  a  brave  soldier  and  1  V 
patriot,  defending  his  country  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Then  it  shows  ' 
the  agents  of  evil  approaching  and  suggesting  dark  thoughts  to 
his  brain.  Then  it  shows  us,  as  Bacon  says,  speaking  of  the  passions 
as  delineated  by  the  poets  and  writers  of  histories: 

Painted  forth,  with  great  life,  hon  aRcctions  (passions)  arc  kindled  and  incited; 
and  how  pacified  and  refrained;  and  how  again  contained  from  act  and  further 
dcBree;  how  they  disclose  themselves;  how  they  Work;  how  they  vary;  how  they 
gather  and  fortify:  bow  they  are  inwrapped  one  within  another;  and  how  they  do 
fight  and  encounter  one  with  another. 

All  this  is  revealed  in  Macbeth.  We  see  the  seed  of  ambition 
taking  root;  we  see  it  "disclosed;"  we  see  self-love  and  the  sense 
of  right  warring  with  each  other.  We  see  his  fiendish  wife  driving 
him  forward  to  crime  against  the  promptings  of  his  better  nature. 
It  depicts,  with  unexampled  dramatic  power,  a  cruel  and  treacherous 
murder.     Then  it  shows  how  crime  begets  the  necessity  for  crime: 

To  be  thus  is  nothing. 
But  to  be  safely  thus. 

It  shows  one  horror  treading  fast  upon  another's  heels:  the 
usurper  troubled  with  the  horrible  dreams  that  "shake  him 
nightly;"  the  mind  of  the  ambitious  woman  giving  way  under  the 
strain  her  terrible  will  had  put  upon  it,  until  we  see  her  seeking  peace 
in  suicide;  while  Macbeth  falls  at  last,  overthrown  and  slaughtered. 

Have  all  the  pulpits  of  all  the  preachers  given  out  a  more  ter- 
rible exposition  and  arraignment  of  ambition?  Think  of  the 
uncountable  millions  who,  in  the  past  three  hundred  years,  have 
witnessed  this  play  .'  Think  of  the  illimitable  numbers  who  will 
behold  it  during  the  next  thousand  years ! 

What  an  awful  picture  of  the  workings  of  a  guilty  conscience  is 
that  exhibited  when  Macbeth  sees,  even  at  the  festal  board,  the 
blood-boltered  Banquo  rising  up  and  regarding  him  with  glaring 
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and  soulless  eyes.    And  how  like  the  pitiful  cry  of  a  lost  soul  i 

utterance? 

I  have  lived  long  enough:  my  way  of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  lo  have;  but,  in  their  stead. 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honor,  breath 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not. 

Call  the  roll  of  all  your  pulpit  orators !  Where  is  there 
that  has  ever  preached  such  a  sermon  as  that  ?  Where  is  there 
that  has  ever  had  such  an  audience — such  an  unending  succes 
of  million-large  audiences  —  as  this  man,  who,  in  a  "desp 
weed,  sought  the  good  of  ail  men"? 

And,  remember,  that  it  was  not  the  virtuous  alone,  the  chu 
goers,  the  elect,  who  came  to  hear  this  marvelous  sermon,  but 
high,  the  low;  the  educated,  the  ignorant;  the  young,  the  old; 
good,  the  vicious;  the  titled  lord,  the  poor  'prentice;  the  high-h 
dame,  the  wretched  waste  and  wreck  of  womankind. 

A  sermon  preached  almost  nightly  for  nigh  three  hund 
years!  Not  preached  with  robe  or  gown,  or  any  pretense  of 
tue,  but  in  those  living  pictures,  "that  history  made  visible,"  of 
mighty  philanthropist.  Not  coming  with  the  ostentation  , 
parade  of  holiness,  with  swinging  censer  and  rolling  organ, 
conveyed  into  the  minds  of  the  audience  insensibly,  insinua 
into  them,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  lot  of  poor  playi 
Precisely  as  we  have  seen  Bacon  suggesting  that,  by  "anew  proce; 
truth  should  be  insinuated  mto  minds  obstructed  and  infested - 
process  "■  drenched  in  flesh  and  blood"  as  surely  Macbeth  is;  a  proc 
that  the  ancients  used  to  "educate  men'sminds  to  virtue;"  by  wh 
the  minds  of  men  might  be  "played  upon,"  as  if  with  a  "musicia 
bow,"  with  the  greater  force  because  (as  he  had  observed  a  th< 
sand  times  in  the  Curtain  Theater)  the  minds  of  men  are  more  act 
upon  when  they  are  gathered  in  numbers  than  when  alone. 

VII.  Ingratitude. 
/        Turn  to  Lear.     What  is  its  text  ?     Ingratitude.     Another  migti 
■  j  sermon. 

The  grand  old  man  who  gave  all,  with  his  heart  in  it  T 
viciousness  of  two  women;  the  nobleness  of  a  third  —  for  the  geni 
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heart  of  the  poet  would  not  allow  him  to  paint  mankind  altogether 
bad;  he  saw  always  "the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil."  And 
mark  the  moral  of  the  story.  The  overthrow  of  the  wicked,  who 
yet  drag  down  the  good  and  noble  in  their  downfall. 

VIII.   Jealousy  ani>  Intempf.ranck. 
Turn  to  Othello.    What  is  the  text  here?    The  evils  of  jealousy 
and    the   power   for   wrong   of   one   altogether   iniquitous.     The    ■ 
overthrow   nf  a   noble   nature   by   falsehood;    the   destruction  of 
a   pure  and   gentle   woman   to  satisfy   the  motiveless  hate  of   a   ' 
villain.     And   there   is  within   this   another  moral.     The   play  is 
a  grand  plea  for  temperance,  expressed  with  jewels  of  thought 
set  in  arabesques  of  speech.     Can  all  the  reformers  match  that   1 
expression : 

If  thou  host  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us 

The  plot  of  the  play  turns  largely  on  Cassio's  drunkenness;  for 
it  is  Desdemona's  intercession  for  poor  Cassio  that  arouses  Othel- 
lo's suspicions.     And  how  pitiful  are  Cassio's  exclamations: 

Oh,  (hat  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  Ibeir  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains  \ 
tfaat  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into 
htail!.  ...  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  ieasl! 
U  strange  I     Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  Ingredient  is  a  devil. 

It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  a  stronger  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  tem< 
perate  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  than  these  words  con- 
tain. And,  remember,  they  were  written,  not  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  in  an  age  of  universal  drunkenness,  practiced  by  both 
men  and  women;  and  uttered  at  first  to  audiences  nine-tenths  of 
whom  probably  had  more  ale  and  sack  in  them  than  was  good  for 
them,  even  while  they  witnessed  the  play. 

And  we  find  the  great  teacher  always  preaching  the  same  lesson 
of  temperance  to  the  people,  and  in  much  the  same  phrases.  He 
says; 

>  little  worse  than  a  man;  and  when  he  is  worst  he  is 

And  again  he  says: 

A  howling 
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And   ir.  the  introduction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  his  Li 
ship,  looking  at  the  drunken  Christopher  Sly,  says: 
is  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he  lies. 


IX.  TiMON  OF  Athens. 
(  In  this  play,  the  moral  is  the  baseness  of  sycophants  and  m 
/  mon-worshipers.  Its  bitterness  and  wrath  came  from  Bac 
own  oppressed  heart,  in  the  day  of  his  calamities;  when  he  had 
all  "the  contempt  of  the  contemptible,  who  measure  a  man  bj 
estate." 

Mr.  Hallam  says: 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  Shakespeare's  life  when  his  heart  w 
at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience;  Ihc  memory  of  li 
mis-spent,  the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  n 
worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill-chosen  assoriales  by  choice  or  cir 
stance  peculiarly  teaches:  —  these,  as  they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  i 
mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Liar  and  Ti 
but  IhaC  of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  o{  mankind.' 

X.     Smvlock  the  Usurer. 
(        In  1594  Bacon  was  the  victim  of  a  Jew  money-lender.     In  i 
■  appeared  The  Merchant  0/  Venice,  in  which,  says  Mrs.  Pott: 

Shylock  im  mortal  Lies  the  hard  Jew  who  persecuted  Bacon;  and  .\nioniuf 

generous  brother  Anthony  who  sacrificed  himself  and  taxed  his  credit  in  ord< 

relieve  Francis.     Antonio  in  T7ixl/th  A'i^ht  is  of  the  same  generous  character. 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  both  Bacon  and  the  writer  of 

Plays  were  opposed  to  usury. 

Says  Bacon : 

It  is  .i^atnst  nature  for  money  to  hretd  money.' 
And  again  he  speaks  of 

The  devouring  trade  of  usury.' 
While  in  Shakespeare  we  have  the  conversation  betwi 
Shylock  and  Antonio,  the  former  justifying  the  taking  of  intei 
on  money  by  the  case  of  Jacob,  who  "grazed  his  uncle  Lab^ 
sheep"  and  took  "all  the  yearlings  which  were  streaked  and  pie 
Says  Antonio: 

Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams? 
ShyliKk.     1  cannot  tell.     I  make  'a  breed &&  fast. 
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And  again  we  have  the  same  idea  of  money  breeding  money, 
used  by  Bacon,  repeated  in  this  conversation.     Antonio  says: 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 

To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee,  too. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

As  to  thy  friends;  for  when  did  friendship  take 

A  breed  of  barren  metal  from  his  friend  ? 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  play  turns  on  the  sub- 
ject of  usury.     The  provocation  which  Antonio  first  gave  Shylock 

was  that 

He  lends  out  money  gpratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

And  again: 

Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rial  to  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances. 

The  purpose  of  the  play  was  to  stigmatize  the  selfishness  mani- 
fested in  the  taking  of  excessive  interest;  which  is,  indeed,  to  the 
poor  debtor,  many  a  time  the  cutting-out  of  the  very  heart.  And 
hence  the  mighty  genius  has,  in  the  name  of  Shylock,  created  a 
synonym  for  usurer,  and  has  made  in  the  Jew  money-lender  the 
most  terrible  picture  of  greed,  inhumanity  and  wickedness  in  all 
literature. 

Bacon  saw  the  necessity  for  borrowing  and  lending,  and  hence  of 
moderate  compensation  for  the  use  of  money.  But  he  pointed  out, 
in  his  essay  Of  Usury ^  the  great  evils  which  resulted  from  the  prac- 
tice. He  contended  that  if  the  owners  of  money  could  not  lend  it 
out,  they  would  have  to  employ  it  themselves  in  business;  and  hence, 
instead  of  the  "lazy  trade  of  usury,"  there  would  be  enterprises  of 
all  kinds,  and  employment  for  labor,  and  increased  revenues  to  the 
kingdom.     And  his  profound  wisdom  was  shown  in  this  utterance: 

It  [usury]  bringeth  the  treasures  of  a  realm  or  state  into  a  few  hands;  for  the 
usurer  being  at  certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the  game 
mo9t  of  the  money  will  be  in  his  box;  and  ever  a  state  flourisheth  most  when 
wealth  is  more  equally  spread. 

XI.      MOBOCRACY. 

The  moral  of  Coriolanus  is  that  the  untutored  multitude,  as  il 
existed  in  Bacon's  day,  the  mere  mob,  was  not  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  play  was  written,  probably,  because  of  the  many 
indications  .which  Bacon  saw  that  "  the  foot  of  the  peasant  was 
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treading  close  on  the  kibe  of  the  courtier,"  as  Hamlet  sa>-s 
that  a  religious  war,  accompanied  by  an  uprising  of  the 
classes,  was  at  hand,  which  would,  as  he  feared,  sweep  awj 
/  learning  and  civility  in  a  deluge  of  blood.  The  deluge 
shortly  after  his  death,  but  the  greatness  and  self-control  c 
English  race  saved  it  from  ultimate  anarchy.  At  the  same 
Bacon,  in  his  delineation  of  the  patriot  Brutus,  showed  that  h' 
not  adverse  to  a  republican  government  of  intelligent  citizens 

XII,  The  DEFiciENCrES  of  the  Man  of  Thoxjght. 

Hamltt  is  autobiographical.     It  is  Bacon  himself.     It  is  the 
^    of  thought,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  placed  in  the  midst  t 
necessities  of  a  rude  age. 

Bacon  said: 

1  am  beicer  (irted  to  hold  a  book  than  to  play  a.  part. 

He  is  overweighted  with  the  thought-producing  faculty: 
case  the  cerebrum  overbalances  the  cerebellum.  He  laments  ; 
old  age  that,  being  adapted  to  contemplation  and  study,  hi 
tune  forced  him  into  parts  for  which  he  was  not  fitted.  He  n 
this  his  apology  to  posterity: 

This  I  speak  to  posierily,  not  out  of  ostentation,  but  because  I  juitgr 
somewhat  import  the  dignity  of  learning,  to  have  a  man  bom  for  Ictiert  r.irh/ 
anything  rise,  who  should,  by  a  certain  fatality,  and  against  the  bent  of  hi 
genius,  *!•  cempdled  into  ailivf  lift^ 

This  is  Hamlet.  He  comes  in  with  book  in  hand,  specul, 
where  he  should  act.  He  is  "  holding  a  book  "  where  he  st 
"  play  a  part." 

Schlegel  si\y%  oi  Hamlet : 

The  whole  is  intended  lo  show  that  a  calculating  consideration,  which  eil 
all  the  relations  and  possible  consequences  of  a  deed,  must  cripple  the  po> 
acting. 

Coleridge  says  of  Hamlet  : 

We  see  a  great,  an  enormous  intellectual  activity,  and  a  proportionaie 
sion  to  real  action  consequent  upon  ii. 

Dowden  says: 

When  the  play  opens  he  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years  —  the  a^.  i 
been  said,  when  the  ideality  of  youth  ought  to  become  one  with  and  infon 
practical  tendencies  of  manhood  —  and  he   has   received   culture   of   every 
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<:xcept  the  culture  of  active  life.  He  has  slipped  on  into  years  of  full  manhood  still  a 
haunter  of  the  university,  a  student  of  philosophies,  an  amateur  in  art,  a  ponderer  on 
the  things  of  life  and  death,  who  has  never  formed  a  resolution  or  executed  a  deed. 

These  descriptions  fit  Bacon's  case  precisely.  His  ambition 
<irags.him  into  the  midst  of  the  activities  of  the  court;  his  natural 
predisposition  carries  him  away  to  St.  Albans  or  Twickenham 
Park,  to  indulge  in  his  secret  "contemplations;'*  and  to  compose 
the  "works  of  his  recreation'*  and  "the  works  of  the  alphabet." 
He  was,  as  it  were,  two  men  bound  in  one.  He  aspired  to  rule 
England  and  to  give  a  new  philosophy  to  mankind.  He  would 
rival  Cecil  and  Aristotle  at  the  same  time. 

And  this  play  seems  to  be  autobiographical  in  another  sense. 
Hamlet  was  robbed  of  his  rights  by  a  relative  — his  uncle.  He 
"  lacked  advancement."  Bacon,  who  might  naturally  hope  to  rise  to 
a  place  in  Elizabeth's  court  similar  to  that  held  by  his  father,  "lacks 
advancement;"  and  it  is  his  uncle  Burleigh  and  his  uncle's  son  who 
hold  him  down.  Hamlet  is  a  philosopher.  So  is  Bacon.  Hamlet 
writes  verses  to  Ophelia.  Bacon  is  a  poet.  Hamlet  writes  a  play, 
or  part  of  one,  for  the  stage.  So,  we  assert,  did  Bacon.  Hamlet 
puts  forth  the  play  as  the  work  of  another.  So,  we  think,  did 
Bacon.     Hamlet  cries  out: 

The  play's  the  thing 
Wherewith  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King. 

And  it  is  our  theory  that  Bacon  sought  with  his  plays  to 
catch  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Hamlet  has  one  true,  trusted 
friend,  Horatio,  to  whom  he  opens  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  to 
whom  he  utters  a  magnificent  essay  on  friendship.  Bacon  has  an- 
other such  trusted  friend,  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  to  whom  he  opened 
his  heart,  and  for  whom,  we  are  told,  he  wrote  his  prose  essay  Of 
Friendship,  Hamlet  is  supposed  to  be  crazy.  Bacon  is  charged 
by  his  enemies  with  being  a  little  daft  —  with  having  "a  bee  in  his 
head  " — and  each  herein,  perhaps,  illustrates  the  old  truth,  that 

Great  minds  to  madness  are  quite  close  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  the  bounds  divide. 

XIII.    The  Tempest. 

The  great  drama  of  The  7>»7/<f^/ contains  another  personal  story. 
This  has,  in  part,  been  perceived  by  others.     Mr.  Campbell  says: 

The  Tempest  has  a  sort  of  sacredness  as  the  last  work  of  a  mighty  workman. 
Shakespeare,  as  if  conscious  that  it  would  be  his  last,  and  as  if  inspired  to  typify 
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himsilf,  has  made  his  hero  a  natural,  a  di^ified  and  benevolent  mag 
could  conjure  up  spirits  from  the  vasly  deep,  and  command  supcmatui 
by  the  most  seemingly  natural  and  simple  means,  .  .  .  Here  Sfaakespea 
is  Prospero,  or  rather  the  luperior  gtnius  wha  commands  hoik  Proiptre  i 
Bui  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  break  his 
bury  it  fathoms  in  the  ocean. 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound>' 
What  is  the  plot  of  the  play  ? 

Prospero  was  born  to  greatness,  was  a  "prince  of  powei 
Bacon  was  born  in  the  roya!  palace  of  York  Place,  and  i 
to  inherit  the  greatness  of  his  father,  Elizabeth's  Lord  Ch 
"  Bacon,"  says  Hepworth  Dixon,*  "seemed  born  to  power." 
Prospero  was  cast  down  from  his  high  place.  So  wa 
Who  did  it?  His  uncle  Btirleigh.  And  in  The  Tfmpa 
Hamlet,  an  uncle  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  play.  Prospero 
his  daughter  Miranda: 

TTiy  false  uncle —  ,  .  . 
Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping — new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changed  them, 
Or  else  new  formed  them;  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear. 

This  might  be  taken  to  describe,  very  aptly,  the  kind  of 
which  Bacon's  uncle,  Burleigh,  reached  and  held  power. 
wrote  to  King  James: 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  Cecils  purposely  oppressed  all  men  of  at 
And  why  did  Prospero  lose  power?    Because  he  was  a  ; 
He  neglected  the  arts  of  statecraft  and  politics,  and  dcvot 
self  to  nobler  pursuits.     He  says: 

I,  thus  neglectinj;  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind. 
....  me,  poor  man  \  my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough  1 
"The  bettering  of  my  mind"  is  very   Baconian.     Bui 
have  we  the  slightest  evidence   that   the   man  of  Stratfo 
strove  to  improve  his  mind  ? 

And  the  labors  of  Prospero  were  devoted  to  the  liberal  i 
to  secret  studies.     So  were  Bacon's.     Prospero  says: 
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And  Prospero,  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 

In  dignity;  and  for  the  liberal  arts 

Without  a  parallel;  those  being  all  my  study, 

The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 

And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 

And  rapt  in  secret  studies. 

What  happened  ?     Prospero  was  dethroned,  and  with  his  little 
<laughter,  Miranda,  was  seized  upon: 

In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark; 

Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea,  where  they  prepared 

A  rotten  carcase  of  a  butt,  not  rigged, 

Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 

Instinctively  had  quit  it. 

This  was  the  rotten  butt  of  Bacon's  fortunes,  when  they  were 

-at  their  lowest;  when  his  friends  deserted  him,  like  the  rats,  and 

when  he  wrote  Timon  of  Athens. 

Miranda  asks: 

How  came  we  ashore? 
Prospero  replies: 

By  Providence  divine 

Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 

A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 

Master  of  this  design),  did  give  us,  with 

Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs  and  necessaries 

Which  since  have  steaded  much;  so  of  his  gentleness, 

Knowing  I  loved  my  books,  he  furnished  me. 

From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 

I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

How  fully  is  all  this  in  accord  with  the  character  of  Francis 
Bacon:  —  the  man  who  had  "taken  all  knowledge  for  his  province;" 
the  "concealed  poet;"  the  philanthropist;  the  student;  the  lover 
of  books !  How  little  is  it  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of 
Shakspere,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  a  library,  or  a 
single  book  —  not  even  a  quarto  copy  of  one  of  the  Plays. 

But  who  was  Miranda  ? 

The  name  signifies  wonderful  things.  Does  it  mean  these  won- 
derful Plays?  She  was  Bacon's  child  —  the  offspring  of  his  brain. 
And  we  find,  as  I  have  shown,  in  sonnet  Ixxvii  these  lines,  evidently 
written  in  the  front  of  a  commonplace-book: 

Look  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nursed^  delivered  from  thy  brain  ^ 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
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Was  Miranda  the  wonderful  product  of  Bacon's  braii 
child  of  the  concealed  poet  ? 

When  Ferdinand  sees  Miranda,  he  plays  upon  the  name: 
My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O!  you  wonder! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no? 
And  it  will  be  noted  that  Miranda  was  in  existence  befor* 
pero's  downfall;   and  the  Plays  had  begun  to  appear  in  E 
youth  and  before  his  reverses. 

And  we  are  further  told  that  when  Prospero  and  his  da^ 
were  carried  to  the  island,  the  love  he  bore  Miranda  was  tl 
thing  that  preserved  him  from  destruction: 

Miramia.  Alack!  what  [rouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ? 

Proifrio.  O!  a  cherabin 

Thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me  !     Thou  didst  smile, 

InfusM  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 

Wheo  1  have  declied  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt. 

Under  my  burthen  groaned;  which  raised  in  me 

An  undergoinfc  stomach,  to  bear  up 

Against  what  should  ensue. 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  days  of  Bacon's  miseries,  his  love  for 
poetry  saved  him  from  utter  dejection  and  wretchedness,  .' 
some  large  sense,  therefore,  his  troubles  were  well  for  him;  a 
ourselves,forwithout  them  we  should  not  have  the  Plays.  And 
we  read: 

Miranda.  O,  the  Heavens  ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 

Or  blessed  was'l  we  did  ? 

Pri-spfto.         Both,  both,  my  girl; 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  sayst,  were  we  heaved  thence; 

Bui  blessedly  holp  hither. 

And  the  leisure  of  the  retirement  to  which  Bacon  was  c 
enabled  him  to  perfect  the  Plays,  whereas  success  would  ha' 
sorbed  him  in  the  trivialities  of  court  life.  And  so  Prospero  s; 
Miranda: 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

And  on  the  island  is  Ariel.  Who  is  Ariel?  It  is  a  ti 
spirit,  a  singer  of  sweet  songs,  "which  give  delight  and  hurt 
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a.  maker  of  delicious  music;  a  secretive  spirit,  given  much  to  hiding 
in    invisibility  while  it  achieves  wondrous  external  results.     It  is 
Prospero's  instrumentality  in  his  magic;  his  servant.     And  withal  it 
is  humane,  gentle  and  loving,  like  the  soul  of  the  benevolent  philos- 
opher himself.     If  Pro-sper-o  is  Shake-i^^'r,  or,  as  Campbell  says, 
*'  the  superior  genius  who  commands  both  Prospero  and  Ariel,"  then 
Ariel  is  the  genius  of  poetry,  the  constructive  intellectual  power  of 
the  drama-maker,  which  he  found  pegged  in  the  knotty  entrails  of 
an  oak,  uttering  the  harsh,  discordant  sounds  of  the  old  moralities, 
until  he  released  it  and  gave  it  wings  and  power.     And,  like  the 
maker  of  the  Plays,  it  sings  sweet  songs,  of  which  Ferdinand  says: 

This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owns. 

A\nd,  like  the  poet,  it  creates  masks  to  work  upon  the  senses  of 
its  audience  —  it  is  a  play-maker. 

And  there  is  one  other  inhabitant  of  the  island  —  Caliban  — 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom. 

Who  is  Caliban?  Is  he  the  real  Shakspere?  He  claims  the 
ownership  of  the  island.  Was  the  island  the  stage, — -the  play- 
house,—  to  which  Bacon  had  recourse  for  the  means  of  life,  when 
his  fortune  failed  him;  to  which  he  came  in  the  rotten  butt  of  his 
fortunes,  with  his  child  Miranda,  —  the  early  plays? 

Shakspere,  be  it  remembered,  was   at  the  play-house   before 

Bacon  came  to  it.    Prospero  found  Caliban  on  the  island.    Caliban 

claimed  the  ownership  of  it.     He  says,  "This  island's  mine." 

When  thou  earnest  first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  made  much  of  me; 
Would  give  me  water  with  berries  in't;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night;  and  then  I  loved  thee, 
And  showed  thee  all  the  qualities  of  the  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  springs,  barren  place  and  fertile. 

That  is  to  say,  Shakspere  gave  Bacon  the  use  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  stage  and  play-acting,  and  showed  him  the  fertile  places 
from  which  money  could  be  extracted. 

And  do  these  lines  represent  Bacon's  opinion  of  Shakspere  ? 

Abhorred  slave. 
Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !     I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
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One  thing  or  other:  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  madi  Ihftn  inotPH, 

And  again  he  says — and  it  will  be  remembered  Shakspere 

alive  when  Tie  Tempest  was  written: 

A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick;  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanly  taken,  alt,  all  lost,  quite  lost; 
And  as,  with  age.  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers. 

Prospero  has  lost  his  kingdom.  He  has  had  the  leisure  in 
solitude  of  his  "full  poor  ce/i"  to  bring  Miranda  to  the  perfet 
of  mature  beauty.     The  Plays  are  finished. 

[Bacon,  after  his  downfall,  in  1623,  applied  for  the  place  of 
vost  of  Eaton;  he  says,  "  it  was  a  pretty  ee/i  for  my  fortune."] 

When  Miranda  was  grown  to  womanhood  an  accident  tf 
Prospero's  enemies  in  his  power.  A  most  propitious  star  si 
upon  his  fortunes.  His  enemies  were  upon  the  sea  near 
With  the  help  of  Ariel  he  raised  a  mighty  tempest  and  shipwrei 
those  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom,  and  brought  t 
wretched  and  half-drowned  to  his  feet.  He  had  always  wishe 
leave  the  island  and  recover  his  kingdom;  and,  his  enemies  bi 
in  his  power,  he  forced  them  to  restore  him  to  his  rights. 

Is  there  anything  in  Bacon's  life  which  parallels  this  sii 
There  is. 

Bacon,  like  Prospero,  had  been  cast  down.  He  desired  to 
again  in  the  state.  And  there  came  a  time  when  he  brought 
enemies  to  his  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  the  state,  whicl 
probably  helped  to  create.  And  this  very  word  tftnpest,  so  appl 
\-  a  favorite  one  with  Bacon.    He  said,  at  the  time  of  his  downi 

When  I  enter  into  myself,  1  find  not  the  materials  for  such  a  lempesl  as  is 

In  June,  1606,  Francis  Bacon  was  out  of  place  and  without 
fluence  with  the  court,  but  he  wielded  great  power  in  Parliam 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  a  noble  orator  and  born  ruler  of  n 
He  had  Hoped  that  this  influence  would  have  secured  him  pre 
ment  in  the  state.  He  was  disappointed.  Hepworth  Dixon  sh 
that,  upon   the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Gawdy  and  Coke's  promoi 
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to  the  bench,  Bacon  expected  to  be  made  Attorney-General.  But 
his  malign  cousin,  Cecil,  again  defeated  his  just  and  reasonable 
hopes;  and  the  great  man,  after  all  his  years  of  patient  waiting, 
had  to  step  aside  once  more  to  make  place  for  some  small  creature. 

But  there  is  trouble  in  the  land.  King  James  of  Scotland  came 
down  to  rule  England,  and  hordes  of  his  countrymen  came  with,  or 
followed  after  him,  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  the  fat  land  of 
which  their  countryman  was  monarch.  King  James  desired  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  the  bill  of  Union,  to  unite  the  Scots  and  English  on 
terms  of  equality.  His  heart  was  set  on  this  measure.  But  the 
English  disliked  the  Scots. 

Hepworth  Dixon  says: 

Under  such  crosses  the  bill  on  Union  fares  but  ill.  Fuller,  the  bilious  repre- 
sentative of  London,  files  at  the  Scots.  The  Scots  in  London  are  in  the  highest 
degree  unpopular.  Lax  in  morals  and  in  taste,  they  will  take  the  highest  place  at 
table,  they  will  drink  out  of  anybody's  can.  they  will  kiss  the  hostess,  or  her 
buxom  maid,  without  saying  "by  your  leave."  * 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  Ariel  is  at  work,  invisibly,  behind 
the  scenes  raising  the  Tempest.     Dixon  continues: 

Brawls  fret  the  taverns  which  they  haunt;  pasquins  hiss  against  them  from  the 
.stage.  .  .  .  Three  great  poets  ^Jonson^  Chapman  and  Afarston^  go  to  jail  for  a  harmless 
jest  against  these  Scots.  Such  acts  of  rigor  make  the  name  of  Union  hateful  to  the 
public  ear. 

Let  Hepworth  Dixon  tell  the  rest  of  the  story: 

When  Parliament  meets  in  November  to  discuss  the  bill  on  Union,  Bacon 
stands  back.  The  King  has  chosen  his  attorney;  let  the  new  attorney  fight  the 
King's  battle.  The  adversaries  to  be  met  are  bold  and  many.  .  .  .  Beyond  the 
Tweed,  too,  people  are  mutinous  to  the  point  of  loar,  for  the  countrymen  of 
Andrew  Melville  begin  to  suspect  the  King  of  a  design  against  the  Kirk.  .  .  . 
Melville  is  clapped  into  the  Tower.  .  .  .  Hobart  (the  new  Attorney-General)  goes 
to  the  wall.  James  now  sees  that  the  battle  is  not  to  the  weak,  nor  the  race  to  the 
slow.     Bacon  has  only  to  hold  his  tongue  and  make  his  terms.' 

Prospero  has  only  to  wait  for  the  Tempest  to  wash  his  enemies 
to  his  feet. 

Alarmed  lest  the  bill  of  Union  may  be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
Cecil  suddenly  adjourns  the  House.  He  must  get  strength.  .  .  .  Pressed  on  all 
sides,  here  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  there  by  a  mutinous  House  of  Commons, 
Cecil  at  length  yields  to  his  cousin's  claim;  Sir  John  Doderidge  bows  his  neck,  and 
when  Parliament  meets,  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  Bacon  holds  in  his  pocket 
a  written  engagement  for  the  Solicitor's  place. 
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*  Per  tonal  History  o/  Lord  Bacon  ^  p.  184. 
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Graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  waked  their  sleepers;  op'd,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art. 

Indeed,  a  long  and  mighty  procession  !  Lear,  Titus  Andronic-us^ 
Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Marc  Antony,  Cleo- 
patra, Augustus  Caesar,  Timon  of  Athens,  Cymbeline,  Alcibiades, 
Pericles,  Macbeth,  Duncan,  Hamlet,  King  John,  Arthur,  Richard  II., 
John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  IV.,  Hotspur,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Richard 
III.,  Clarence,  Henry  VIII.,  Wolsey,  Cranmer,  Queen  Katharine, 

and  Anne  Boleyn. 

But  this  rough  magic 

I  here  abjure:  and,  when  I  have  required 

Some  heavenly  music  (which  even  now  I  do) — 

[that  is  to  say,  he  retains  his  magic  power  a  little  longer  to  write 
one  more  play,  this  farewell  drama.  The  Tempesf]  — 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  V\\  break  my  staff, 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
rU  drown  my  book. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Certainly  that  the  magician  had  ended 
his  work;  that  his  rough  magic  was  no  longer  necessary;  that  he 
would  no  longer  call  up  the  mighty  dead  from  their  graves.  And 
he  dismisses  even  the  poor  players  through  whom  he  has  wrought 
his  charm;  they  also  are  but  spirits,  to  do  his  bidding: 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

And  this  play  of  The  Tempest  is  placed  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  great  Folio  of  1623,  as  an  introduction  to  the  other  mighty 
Plays. 

And  if  this  be  not  the  true  explanation  of  this  play,  where  are 
we  to  find  it  ?  If  Prosper  is  Shake-sper  (as  seems  to  be  conceded), 
or  the  one  /or  {pro)  whom  Shak^-sper  stood,  w^hat  is  the  meaning 
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of  his  "abjuring  his  magic,"  giving  up  his  work  and  "drowr 
his  book?"  And  what  is  that  "wonder"  he — the  man  of  St 
ford  —  is  to  bring  forth  after  he  has  drowned  his  book:  —  so 
thing  more  wonderful  than  Miranda  —  (the  wonderful  things) — . 
with  which  the  dismissed  Ariel  is  to  have  nothing  to  do?  ; 
why  should  Shakspere  drown  his  book  and  retire  to  Stratford,  . 
write  no  more  plays,  thus  abjuring  his  magic?  Do  you  imaj 
that  the  man  who  would  sue  a  neighbor  for  two  shillings  loar 
or  who  would  sell  a  load  of  stone  to  the  town  for  ten  pence: 
who  would  charge  his  guest's  wine-bill  to  the  parish,  would,  if 
had  the  capacity  to  produce  an  unlimited  succession  of  Han: 
Lean  and  Macbeths,  worth  thousands  of  pounds,  have  drowned 
book,  and  gone  home  and  brewed  beer  and  sucked  his  thumbs 
several  years,  until  drunkenness  and  death  came  to  his  relief? 

And  is  there  any  likeness  between  the  princely,  benevolent : 
magnanimous  character  of  Prospero  and  that  of  the  man  of  St; 
ford? 

XIV.     Kingcraft. 

Bacon   believed   in  a  monarchy,  but  in  a  constitutional    m 
Jarchy,  restrained  by  a  Hberty-loving  aristocracy,  with  justice  ; 
fair  play  for  the  humbler  classes, 
I  He,  however,  was  utterly  opposed  to  all  royal  despotism, 

showed,  as  the  leader  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commc 
that  he  was  ready  to  use  the  power  of  Parliament  to  restrain 
unlimited  arrogance  of  the  crown.  He  saw  that  one  great  ob? 
cle  to  liberty  was  the  popular  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  kin 
We  can  hardly  appreciate  to-day  the  full  force  of  that  sentimi 
as  it  then  existed.  Hence,  in  the  Plays,  he  labors  to  reduce  i 
king  to  the  level  of  other  men,  or  below  it.  He  represents  John  a 
cowardly  knave,  a  truckler  to  a  foreign  power,  a  would-be  murder 
and  an  altogether  worthless  creature.  Richard  H.  is  little  better 
a  frivolous,  weak-witted,  corrupt,  sordid,  dishonest  fool. 

He  puts  into  his  mouth  the  old-time  opinion  of  the  heaven-de 
gated  powers  of  a  king; 

Nol  all  the  water  uf  the  rouf;h,  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king: 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  electe<l  by  the  Lord: 
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For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press' d, 

To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 

Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

A  glorious  angel !  then,  if  angels  fight. 

Weak  men  must  fall,  for  Heaven  still  guards  the  right ! 

And  then  the  poet  proceeds  to  show  that  this  is  all  nonsense: 
that  the  "  breath  of  worldly  men  "  can,  and  that  it  in  fact  does 
depose  him;  and  that  not  an  angel  stirs  in  all  the  vasty  courts  of 
lieaven  to  defend  his  cause. 

And  then  he  perforates  the  whole  theory  still  further  by  making. 
the  King  himself  exclaim: 

Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills; 

And  yet  not  so;  for  what  can  we  bequeath 

Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 

Our  lands,  our  lives  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's» 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death; 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 

Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings: 

How  some  have  been  depos'd.  some  slain  in  war, 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd; 

Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  killed* 

All  murder' d.     For  within  the  hollow  crown 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 

Death  keeps  his  court;  and  there  the  antic  sits. 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks; 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit; 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 

Were  brass  impregnable:   and  humored  thus, 

Comes  at  the  last,  and,  with  a  little  pin. 

Bores  through  his  castle  walls,  and, —  farewell,  king! 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 

With  solemn  reverence;  throw  away  respect, 

Tradition,  form  and  ceremonious  duty, 

For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while: 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief. 

Need  friends.     Subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  me  —  I  am  a  king ! 

Surely  this  must  have  sounded  strangely  in  the  ears  of  a  Lon- 
don audience  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  had   been  taught  to 
regard  the  king  as  anointed  of  Heaven  and  the  actual  viceregent  of 
God  on  earth,  whose  very  touch  was  capable  of  working  miracles 
in  the  cure  of  disease,  possessing  therein  a  power  exercised  on 
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In  Henry  VIII.  we  have  a  king  divorcing  a  s 
1  s  we  are  told,  under  the  plea  of  conscience, 
'  rivolous  woman,  in  obedience  to  the  incitement! 
passion. 

And  this  is  the  whole  catalogue  of  royal  rt 
brought  on  the  stage  by  Shakespeare  ! 

And  these  Plays  educated  the  English  people,  and 
way  for  the  day  when  Charles  I.  was  brought  to 
scaffold. 

If  Bacon  intended  to  strike  deadly  blows  at  the  i 
right,  and  irresponsible  royal  authority,  in  England, 
accomplished  his  object  in  these  "  Histories"  of  Engli 
may  be  that  the  Reform  he  had  intended  graduated  ii 
lution  which  he  had  not  intended.  He  could  not  fore; 
and  the  Independents;  and  yet,  that  storm  being  pas 
enjoying  the  results  of  his  purposes,  in  its  wise  constit 
archy:  —  the  spirit  of  liberty  wedded  td  the  conservai 
antiquity. 

XV.    Teaching  HrsTORv. 

But  there  is  another  motive  in  these  Plays.  They 
of  history.  It  is  probable  that  the  series  of  histo 
began  with  William  the  ConqueVor,  for  we  find  Shal 
obscene  anecdote,  which  tradition  records,  referring  I 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  Burbadge  as  Richard  I 
have  Shakespeare's  King  John.  In  Marlowe  we  havt 
Edward  II.  Among  the  doubtful  plays  ascribed  tc 
Shakespeare  is  the  play  of  Edward  III.  Then  follows 
then,  in  due  and  consecutive  order,  Henry  IV.,  first 
parts;  then  Henry  V.;  then  Henry  VI.,  first,  second  ant 
then  Richard  III.;  there  is  no  play  of  Henry  VII.  (Aw 
1/  history  of  Henry  VII.,  taking  up  the  story  just  wh 
of  Richard  III.  leaves  it);  then  the  series  of  play 
Henry  VIII.;  and  the  cipher  narrative  probably  gives 
history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

All  these  plays  tended  to  make  history  familiar  to 
people,  and  we  find  testimony  to  that  effect  in  the  wr 
day. 
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XVI.    Patriotism. 

But  there  is  another  purpose  transparently  revealed  in  tht  P 
It  was  to  infuse  the  people  with  a  sense  of  devotion  to  their  m 
land.     Speaking  of  national  patriotism,  Swinburne  says: 

Assuredly,  no  poet  ever  had  more  than  he  (Shakespeare);  not  even  the  k- 
men  and  poets  who  fought  al  Marathon  and  sang  at  Salamis;  much  less  ha. 
or  has  any  one  of  our  own,  from  Milton  on  to  Campbell  and  from  Cxmpt 
Tennyson.  In  the  mighticsl  chorus  of  King  Hmry  V.  we  hear  the  pealing  r 
the  same  great  English  trumpet  that  was  yet  to  sound  over  the  baiilc  of  the  K 

And  the  same  writer  speaks  of 

The  national  sldeof  Shakespeare's  genius,  the  heroic  vein  ol  pairioiism  tbai 
like  a  thread  of  living  bre,  through  the  world-wide  range  of  his  omniprcscnl  5| 

We  turn  to  Bacon,  and  we  find  the  same  great  patriotic  ins{ 
tions.  His  mind  took  in  all  mankind,  but  the  love  of  his  ii 
centered  on  England.  His  thoughts  were  bent  to  increase 
glory  and  add  to  her  security  from  foreign  foes.  To  do  thi 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  military  spirit  of 
people.     He  says: 

But  above  all.  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  imponetb  most  that  s  nati< 
profess  arms  as  their  principal  honor,*  study  and  occupation.  .  .  .  No  nation  i 
doth  not  directly  profess  arms  may  took  to  have  greatness  fall  into  tbeir  roc 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  most  certain  oracle  of  time  that  those  natioR! 
continue  long  in  that  profession  (as  the  Romans  and  Turks  principally  have  < 
do  wonders;  and  those  that  have  professed  arms  but  for  an  age  have,  not 
standing,  commonly  attained  that  greatness  in  that  age  which  maintaincth 
long  after,  when  the  profession  and  exercise  of  arms  hath  grown  to  decay.' 

And  again  he  says: 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories,  goodly  races  oE  horse,  charic 
war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery  and  the  like;  all  Ibis  but  a  sheep  in  a  1 
skin,  except  the  Jnri/and  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout  and  war-like.' 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  find  him  referring  to  Engl 
men  as 

Feared  for  Iheir  Arecrfand  famous  by  their  birth. 

Here  is  the  whole  sentence.  How  exultantly  does  he  depict 
own  country  —  "that  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart,"  as  he  c 
it  elsewhere; 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptered  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seal  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  de mi- paradise. 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 

■  Swintiunie,  Study  nf  Skak.,  p.  i  ij.  ■  Esuj'  Ilil.  Tkt  Tmt  Grtalma  m/Kii^dt* 
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Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war; 

This  happy  breed  of  men ^  this  little  world. 

This  predous  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  for  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth, 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 

(For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry). 

As  is  the  sepulcher  in  stubborn  Jewry 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son; 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world.' 

And  again  he  speaks  of  England  as 

Hedged  in  with  the  main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes.* 

And  again  he  says: 

Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas, 
Which  he  has  given  for  fence  impregnable.' 

And  again  he  says: 

Which  stands 

As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 

,      With  rocks  unscalable  and  roaring  waters.* 


And  again: 


And  again: 


Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself.* 

r  the  world's  volume. 
Our  Britain  is  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest.* 

And,  while  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  sea  as  England's  "  water- 
walled  bulwark,"  Bacon  speaks  of  ships  as  the  "walls"  of  Eng- 
land.    And  he  says: 

To  be  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy.^ 

And  he  further  says: 

No  man  can  by  care-taking  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  "  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  " 
in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body,  but  in  the  great  fame  of  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths it  is  in  the  power  of  princes,  or  estates,  to  add  amplitude  and  great- 
ness to  their  kingdoms;    for  by  introducing  such  ordinances,  constitutions  and 

■ 

customs  as  we  have  now  touched,  they  may  sow  greatness  to  their  posterity  and  suc- 
cession; but  these  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but  left  to  take  their  chance.*^ 


Cl.' 


^  Richard  11,^  ii,  1. 
^Kimgjokn^u^  1. 
*jd  Henry  F/.,  iv,  i. 


*  Cymbeliney  iii,  i. 
*Ibid.,  iii,  i. 

*  Ibid.,  iii,  4. 


'  Eraay,  True  Greatness  0/  Kingdoms. 
"Ibid. 
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And  was  he  not,  in  these  appeals  to  national  heroism,  "ie 
greatness  to  posterity"  and  helping  to  create.  or>inaintain,  that  wa 
"breed"  which  has  since  carried  the  banners  of  conquest  ov 
great  part  of  the  earth's  surface?  One  can  imagine  how  the 
of  those  swarming  audiences  at  the  Fortune  and  the  Curtain  i 
have  snapped  with  delight  at  the  pictures  of  English  valor  on 
field  of  Agincourt,  as  depicted  in  Henry  V.;  or  at  the  represenu 
of  that  tremendous  soldier  Talbot,  in  Henry  VI.,  dying  like  a 
at  bay,  with  his  noble  boy  by  his  side.  How  the  'prentices  i 
have  roared!  How  the  mob  must  have  raved!  How  even 
gentlemen  must  have  drawn  deep  breaths  of  patriotic  inspin 
from  such  scenes !  Imagine  the  London  of  to-day  going  wild 
the  work  of  some  great  genius,  depicting,  in  the  midst  of  sple 
poetry,  Wellington  and  Nelson! 

But  there  are  many  other  purposes  revealed  in  these  Plays 

XVII.     Dueling. 

The  writer  of  the  Plays  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  due 

One  commentator  (H.  T.),  in  a  note  to  the  play  of  Tw 
Night,  says: 

II  was  the  plainly  evident  intention  of  Shakespeare,  in  this  play,  to  plac 
practice  of  dueling  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Dueling  nas  in  high  fashion  ai 
period  — a  perfect  rage  for  il  existed,  and  a  man  was  distinguished  or  valm 
the  select  circles  of  society  in  proportion  lo  his  skill  and  Courage  in  this  ^ 
and  murderous  practice.  Our  poet  well  knew  the  power  of  ridicule  often  cxci 
that  of  the  taw,  and  in  the  combat  between  ihe  valiant  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheel 
the  disguised  Viola,  he  has  placed  the  custom  in  an  eminently  absurd  situi 
Itlr.  Chalmers  supposes  [hat  his  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  an  edict  or  Jami 
issued  in  the  year  1613.     Frum  his  remarks  we  quote  the  following; 

In  T'lucZ/M  A'/;f4/ Shakespeare  tried  to  effect  by  ridicule  what  the  stall 
unable  to  perform  by  legislation.  The  duels  which  were  so  incorrigibly  fret 
in  that  age  were  thrown  into  a  ridiculous  light  by  the  affair  between  Viola 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheck,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  lamented,  in  the  House  of  I 
mons,  on  the  3d  of  March.  1609-10.  Ihe  great  difficulty  of  rcdressinf;  the  ei 
duels,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  man's  nature.  King  James  tried  to  effect 
Ihe  Parliament  had  despaired  of  effecting,  and  in  1613  he  issued  "An  edici 
censure  against  private  combats,"  which  was  conceived  with  great  vigor, 
expressed  with  decisive  force;  but  whether  with  the  help  of  Bacon  or  not  i 
unable  to  ascertain. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Proposition  for  the  Reprts 

of  Singular  Combats  or  Duels,  in  1613,  came  from  the  hand  of  Bai 

We  find  it  given  as  his  in  Spedding's  Life  and  Works}      He  | 

posed  to  exclude  all  duelists  from  the  King's  presence,  beca 
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ere  is  no  good  spirit  but  will  think  himself  in  darkness,  if  he  be 
arred  ,  ,  .  of  aco?ss  and  approach  to  the  sovereign."  He  also 
posed  a  prosecution  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  a  heavy,  irremiss- 
:  fine.  A  proclamation  to  this  eftect  was  issued  by  the  King, 
also  have  the  "charge  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  His  Maj- 
'"s  Attorney-General,  touching  duels,  upon  an  information  in 
Star  Chamber  against  Priest  and  Wright."  After  commenting 
tiis  regret  that  the  offenders  were  not  greater  personages.  Bacon 


Nay,  I  should  think,  my  lords,  ihat  men  uf  birth  and  quality  will  leave  the 
lice,  when  it  begins  lo  be  vilified,  and  come  so  low  as  to  barbers,  surgeons 
butchers,  and  such  base  mechanical  persons. 

In  the  course  of  the  charge  he  says: 

It  is  a  miserable  cflcct  when  young  men,  full  of  lowardness  and  bope,  such  as 

loets  call  aurora  filii,  sons  of  the  morning,  in  whom  the  comfort  and  expecla- 

i  of  their  friends  consistclh.  shall  be  cast  away  and  destroyed  in  such  a  vain 

ner.  ...  So  as  your  lordships  see  what  a  desperate  evil  this  is;  it  troublclh 

e.  it  disfumisheth  war.  it  bringelh  calamity  upon  private  men,  peril  upon  the 

:.  and  contempt  upon  the  Ian. 

And  in  this  chaise  we  find  Bacon  using  the  same  sort  of  at^u- 

it  used  by  Shakespeare  in  Othello. 

Bacon  SI)}  s: 

rhere  was  a  combat  of  this  kind  performed  by  two  persons  of  quality  of  the 

cs.  wherein  one  of  them  was  slain;  the  other  party  was  convenled  before  the 

icil  of  Bassats.     The  manner  of  the  reprehension  was  in  these  words: 

How  durst  you  undertake  10  fight  one  with  the  other?    Are  there  not  Chris- 

i  enough  to  kill?     Did  you  not  know  that  whether  of  you  should  be  slain,  the 

would  be  the  great  Seigneour's? 

The  writer  of  Shakespeare  evidently  had  this  incident  in  his 
id,  and  had  also  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Turks  did  not 
mit  duels,  when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Othello  these  words: 

Why,  how  now,  hoi   from  whence  ariseth  this? 

Are  we  turned  Turks,  and  lo  ourselves  do  thai 

Which  Heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites? 

For  Christian  shame  !   put  by  this  barbarous  brawl ! ' 
Bacon  secured  the  conviction  of  Priest  and  Wright,  and  pre- 
ed  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  ordered  read  in 
ry  shire  in  the  kingdom. 

And  we  find  the  same  idea  and  beliefs  in  Shakespeare  which 
contained  in  this  decree.     He  says: 
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\ 

\  If  wrongs  be  evil,  and  enforce  us  kill, 

(  What  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill !  > 

And  again: 


\ 


Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  labored 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarreling 
Upon  the  head  of  valor;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valor  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  but  newly  born.* 

XVIII.     Other  Purposes. 

I  might  go  on  and  give  many  other  instances  to  show  that  the 
purposes  revealed  in  the  Plays  are  the  same  which  governed  Fran- 
cis Bacon.  I  might  point  to  Bacon's  disapprobation  of  superst> 
tion,  his  essay  on  the  subject,  and  the  very  effective  way  in  which 
one  kind  of  superstition  is  ridiculed  in  the  case  of  the  pretended 
blind  man  at  St.  Albans,  in  the  play  of  Henry  F/.,  exposed  by  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Duke  Humphrey. 

I  might  further  note  that  Bacon  wrote  an  essay  against  popular 

prophecies;  and  Knight  notes*  that  the  Fool  xnLear  ridicules  these 

things,  as  in: 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  't, 
When  going  shall  be  used  with  feet.^ 

Says  Knight: 

Nor  was  the  introduction  of  such  a  mock  prophecy  mere  idle  buffooneTT. 
There  can  be  no  question,  from  the  statutes  that  were  directed  against  these  stzmc- 
lants  to  popular  credulity,  that  they  were  considered  of  importance  in  Shake- 
speare's day.  Bacon's  essay  Of  Prophecies  shows  that  the  philosopher  g^velv 
denounced  what  our  poei  pleasantly  ridiculed. 

I  might  show  how,  in  Loire's  Labor  Lost^  the  absurd  fashions  of 
language  then  prevalent  among  the  fastidious  at  court  were  mocked 
at  and  ridiculed  in  the  very  spirit  of  Bacon.  I  might  note  the  fact 
that  Bacon  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  tobacco,  and  that  n»« 
reference  is  had  to  it  in  all  the  Plays,  although  it  is  abundantly 
referred  to  in  the  writings  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  dramatists 
of  the  period.  I  might  refer  to  Bacon's  disapprobation  of  the 
superstition  connected  with  wedding-rings,  and  to  the  fact  that 
no  wedding-ring  is  ever  referred  to  in  the  Plays.  These  -^n- 
little  things  in  themselves,  but  they  are  cumulative  as  matters  of 
evidence. 

*  Titus  Andronicus^  iii,  5.     •  Ibid.      '  Notes  of  act  iii  of  Lear^  p.  440.      *  Act  iii,  scene  o. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nowhere 
i  the  Plays  is  vice  or  wickedness  made  admirable.  Even  in  the 
ase  of  old  Sir  John  Falstaff,  whose  wit  was  as  keen,  sententious 
nd  profound  as  Bacon's  own  Essays;  even  in  his  case  we  see  him, 
-\  the  close  of  2d  Henry  /K,  humiliated,  disgraced  and  sent  to 
►rison;  while  the  Chief  Justice,  representing  the  majesty  of  law  and 
ivilization,  is  lifted  up  from  fear  and  danger  to  the  greatest  heights 
>f  dignity  and  honor.  The  old  knight  "dies  of  a  sweat,"  and 
*very  one  of  his  associates  comes  to  a  dishonored  and  shameful 
rieath. 

Lamartine  says: 

It  is  as  a  moralist  that  Shakespeare  excels.  ...  His  works  cannot  fail  to  ele- 
A'ate  the  mind  by  the  purity  of  the  morals  they  inculcate.     They  breathe  so  strong 
a  belief  in  virtue,  so  steady  an  adherence  to  good  principles,  united  to  such  a  vig- 
orous tone  of  honor  as  testifies  to  the  author's  excellence  as  a  moralist;  nay,  as  a 
Christian. 

And  everywhere  in  the  Plays  we  see  the  cultured  citizen  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  striving  to  elevate  and  civilize  a  rude  and 
barbarous  age.  The  heart  of  the  philosopher  and  philanthropist 
penetrates  through  wit  and  poetry  and  dramatic  incident,  in  every 
-act  and  scene  from  The  Tempest  to  Cymbeline. 


\ 


I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  KKASONS  FOR  COXCEALMENT, 

Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile. 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance. 

F  Bacon  wrote  the  Plays,  why  did  he  not  acknow^ledge  them ' 
This  is  the  question  that  will  be  asked  by  many. 

I.     Bacon's  Social   Position. 

What  was  Francis  Bacon  in  social  position  ?  He  was  an  aristo- 
crat  of  the  aristocrats.  His  grandfather  had  been  the  tutor  of  the 
'  \  King.  His  father  had  been  for  twenty  years  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Seal  under  Elizabeth.  His  uncle  Burleigh  was  Lord  Treasurer  of 
the  kingdom.  His  cousin  Robert  was  Lord  Secretary,  and  after- 
ward became  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  He  also  "  claims  close  cousinn 
with  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Russell  (daughters  of  Lord  John  Russeli) 
and  with  the  witty  and  licentious  race  of  Killigrews,  and  with  the 
future  statesman  and  diplomatist  Sir  Edward  Hoby.*" 

Francis  aspired  to  be,  like  his  father,  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.     Says  Hepworth  Dixon: 

Bacon  seemed  bom  to  power.  His  kinsmen  filled  the  highest  posts.  Tbc 
sovereign  liked  him,  for  he  had  the  bloom  of  cheek,  the  flame  of  wit,  the  weight  n* 
sense,  which  the  great  Queen  sought  in  men  who  stood  about  her  throne.  H.$ 
powers  were  ever  ready,  ever  equal.  Masters  of  eloquence  and  epigram  praised 
him  as  one  of  them,  or  one  above  them,  in  their  peculiar  arts.  Jonson  tells  us  be 
commanded  when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  pleased  or  angry  at  his  wilL 
Raleigh  tells  us  he  combined  the  most  rare  of  gifts,  for  while  Cecil  could  tal-c 
and  not  write,  Howard  write  and  not  talk,  he  alone  could  both  talk  and  write. 
Nor  were  these  gifts  all  flash  and  foam.  If  no  one  at  the  court  could  match  hi> 
tongue  of  Are,  so  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  breast  him  in  the  race  of 
work.  He  put  the  dunce  to  flight,  the  drudge  to  shame.  If  he  soared  high  above 
rivals  in  his  most  passionate  play  of  speech,  he  never  met  a  rival  in  the  dull,  dry 
task  of  ordinary  toil.  Raleigh,  Hyde  and  Cecil  had  small  chance  against  him  in 
debate;  in  committee  Yelverton  and  Coke  had  none.  .  .  , 


'  Hepworth  Dixon,  Personai  History  of  Lord  Bacon^  p.  i6. 
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He  sous^ht  place,  never  man  with  more  persistent  haste;  for  his  big  brain  beat 
^jvith  a  Victorious  consciousness  of  parts;  he  hungered,  as  for  food,  to  rule  and 
"bless  mankind.  .  .  .  While  men  of  far  lower  birth  and  claims  got  posts  and 
honors,  solicitorships,  judgeships,  embassies,  portfolios,  how  came  this  strong 
man  to  pass  the  age  of  forty-six  without  gaining  power  or  place  ?  ^ 

And  remember,  good  reader,  that  it  is  precisely  during  this 
period,  before  Bacon  was  forty-six,  and  while,  as  I  have  shown,  he 
^was  "  poor  and  working  for  bread,"  that  the  Shakespeare  Plays  were 
produced;  and  that  after  he  obtained  place  and  wealth  they  ceased 
to  appear;  although  Shakspere  was  still  living  in  Stratford  and  con- 
tinued to  live  there  for  ten  years  to  come.  Why  was  it  that  the  fount- 
ain of  Shakespeare's  song  closed  as  soon  as  Bacon's  necessities  ended? 

II.     The  Lawyers  then  the  Play-Writers. 

Bacon  took  to  the  law.  He  was  born  to  it.  It  was  the  only 
avenue  open  to  him.  Richard  Grant  White  says  —  and,  remember, 
he  is  no  ''  Baconian  "  : 

There  was  no  regular  army  in  Elizabeth's  time;  and  the  younger  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen not  rich,  and  of  well-to-do  yeomen,  flocked  to  the  church  and  to  the  bar; 
and  as  the  former  had  ceased  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  power  and  wealth,  while  the 
latter  was  gaining  in  that  regard,  most  of  these  young  men  became  attorneys  or 
barristers.     But  then,  as  now,  the  early  years  of  professional  life  were  seasons  of 
sharp  trial  and  bitter  disappointment.     Necessity  pressed  sorely  or  pleasure  wooed 
resistlessly;  an4  the  slender  purse  wasted  rapidly  away  while  the  young  lawyer 
awaited  the  employment  that  did  not  come.     He  knew  then,  as  now  he  knows,  the 
heart-sickness  that  waits  on  hope  deferred;  nay,  he  felt,  as  now  he  sometimes  feels, 
the  tooth  of  hunger  gnawing  through  the  principles  and  firm  resolves  that  partition 
a  life  of  honor  and  self-respect  from  one  darkened  by  conscious  loss  of  rectituae, 
if  not  by  open  shame.     Happy  (yet,  it  may  be,  O  unhappy)  he  who  now  in  such 
a  strait  can  wield  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer !     For  the  press,  perchance,  may  afford 
him  a  support  which,  though  temporary  and  precarious,  will  hold  him  up  until  he 
can  stand  upon  more  stable  ground.     But  in  the  reigns  of  Good  Queen  Bess  and 
Gentle  Jamie  there  was  no  press.     There  was,  however,  an  incessant  demand  for 
new  plays.     Play-going  was  the  chief  intellectual  recreation  of  that  day  for  all 
classes,  high  and  low.     It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  there  were  then  more  new 
plays  produced  in  London  in  one  month  than  there  are  now  in  both  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  a  whole  year.     To  play-writing,  therefore,  the  needy  and  gifted 
young  lawyer  turned  his  hand  at  that  day  as  he  does  now  to  journalism. 

III.     The  Law-Courts  and  the  Plays.     "The  Misfortunes  of 

Arthur." 

•  And  the  connection  between  the  lawyers  and  the  players  was, 
in  some  sense,  a  close  one.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  great  law- 
schools  to  furnish  dramatic  representations  for  the  entertainment 

J  Hepworth  Dixon,  Pergonal  History  of  Lord  Bacon, 
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of  the  court  and  the  nobility.  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors,  i 
have  shown,  made  its  first  appearance,  noton  the  stage  of 
Curtain  or  the  Fortune  theater,  but  in  an  entertainment  gi' 
by  the  students  of  Gray's  Inn  (Bacon's  law-school);  and  Sha 
spcare's  comedy  of  7\i'elfik  Night  was  first  acted  before 
"benchers"  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  employed  professio 
players  to  act  before  them  every  year.  We  know  these  facts 
to  the  two  plays  named,  almost  by  accident.  How  many  mort 
the  so-called  Shakespeare  Plays  first  saw  the  light  on  the  boa 
of  those  law  students,  at  their  gpreat  entertainments,  we  do 
know.' 

We  find  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  a  play  called  The  Mis/ortuiui 
Arthur.     The  title- leaf  say  si 

Certaine   Devises  and  Shews  presented  to  her  Majeslie  by  the  GcnUemc 
Grave's-Inne,  at  her  Highnesse  Court  in  Greenewich.  the  twentir-eiglitll  da' 

February,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  Majestie's  most  happy  Raigne.     At  Lom 
Printed  by  Robert  Robinson.     15B7.' 

Mr.  Collier  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  in  which  he  says: 

It  appears  that  eight  persons,  memt>ers  of  the  Society  of  Gray's   Inn.  1 

engaged  in  the  production  of  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  tor  the  eatenaiamer 
Queen  Eliiabeth,  at  Greenwich,  on  the  28lh  day  of  February,  1587-8,  ■ 
'Thomas  Hughes,  the  atithor  of  the  whole  body  of  the  tragedy;  William  Fullbe 
who  wrote  two  speeches  substituted  on  the  representation  and  appended  10  the 
printed  copy;  Nicholas  Trotte|  who  furnished  the  introduction;  Francis  Fioi 
who  penned  choruses  for  the  lirst  and  second  acts;  Christopher  Yelvertoa,  Fn 
Bacon,  and  John  Lancaster,  who  devised  the  dumb-show,  then  usually  accomp; 
ing  such  performances;  and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Penruddock,  who,  assi 
by  Flower  and  Lancaster,  directed  the  proceedings  at  court.  Regarding  Hu; 
and  Trotte  no  information  has  survived.  .  .  .  The  "  Maisler  Francis  Baci 
spoken  of  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  was,  o(  course,  no  other  than  (the  gr 
Bacon;  and  it  is  a  new  feature  in  his  biography,  though  not,  perliaps,  very  pre 
■  nent  nor  important,  that  he  ivas  so  nearly  coneemtd  in  She  preparation  of  a  pU 
court.  In  February,  15S7-8.  he  had  just  commenced  his  twenty-eighth  year.  . 
The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  is  a  dramatic  composition  only  known  to  exis 
the  Garrtck  Collection.  Judging  from  internal  evidence,  it  seems  to  have  b 
printed  with  tmuiual  care,  under  the  superinlendcnce  of  the  prineifa!  author.  . 
The  mere  rarity  of  this  unique  drama  would  not  have  recommended  it  in 
notice;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  man  as  Bacon  would  have  lent  hi? 
til  the  production  of  a  piece  which  was  not  intrinsically  good;  and,  unlm 
much  mistake,  Ihire  is  a  richer  and  nobler  Ttin  of  poclry  running  throu^i 
than  is  to  he  found  in  any  previous  tpork  of  the  kind.  ...  It  forms  a  son 
connecting  link  between  such  pieces  of  unimpassioned  formality  as  Fcrrn 
Potrcx,  and  rule-rejecting  historical  plays,  as  Shakespeare  found  them  and 
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I  will  discuss  this  pl^y  and  its  merits  at  more  length  hereafter, 
i  will  make  but  one  or  two  observations  upon  it  at  this  time. 

1.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  probable,  if  eight  young  lawyers 
re  preparing  a  play  for  the  court,  and  one  of  them  was  Francis 
:on,  with  his  ready  pen  and  unlimited  command  of  language, 
t  he  would  confine  himself  to  "the  dumb-show."  It  will  be 
lembered  that  he  wrote  the  words  of  certain  masks  that  were 
ed  before  the  court. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  this  youthful  performance  reveals  poetry 
a  higher  order  than  anything  that  had  preceded,  is  it  more 
ural  to  suppose  it  the  product  of  the  mightiest  genius  of  his 
',  who  was,  by  his  own  confession,  "a  concealed  poet,"  or  the 
rk  of  one  Thomas  Hughes,  who  never,  in  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
iduced  anything  worth  remembering?  And  we  will  see,  here- 
er,  that  the  poetry  of  this  play  is  most  strikingly  Shakespearean. 

2.  Collier  says  he  knows  nothing  of  Thomas  Hughes  and  Nich- 
s  Trotte.  Can  Thomas  Hughes,  the  companion  of  Bacon  in 
ay's  Inn,  and  his  co-laborer  in  preparing  this  play,  be  the  same 
ighes  referred  to  in  that  line  in  one  of  the  Shakespeare  sonnets 
ich  has  so  perplexed  the  commentators  — 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling;  — 

\  which  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  some  man  of 
:  name  of  Hughes? 

3.  As  to  the  identity  of  Nicholas  Trotte  there  can  be  no  ques- 
n.     He  is  the  same  Nicholas  Trotte  with  whom  Bacon  carried 

a  long  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  money  loaned  by  him 
Bacon  at  divers  and  sundry  times. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  play  of  The  Misfortunes 
Arthur.  I  refer  to  it  now  only  to  show  how  naturally  Bacon 
ght  drift  into  writing  for  the  stage.     As: 

1.  Bacon  is  poor  and  in  need  of  money. 

2.  Bacon  assists  in  getting  up  a  play  for  his  law-school,  Gray's 
1,  if  he  does  not  write  the  greater  part  of  it. 

3.  TA(  Comedy  of  Errors  appears  at  Gray's  Inn  for  the  first  time, 
:ed  by  Shakspere's  company. 

4.  It  was  customary  for  impecunious  lawyers  in  that  age  to  turn 
honest  penny  by  writing  for  the  stage. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  the  man,  the  ability,  the  necessity,  the 
torn,  the  opportunity.  Bacon  and  Shakspere  both  on  the  bo; 
of  Gray's  Inn  at  the  same  time  —  one  directing,  the  other  actin 

If  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  was  really  Bacon's  work,  and 
was  a  success  on  the  stage,  how  natural  that  he  should  go  far 
in  the  same  direction.  Poetry  is,  as  Bacon  tells  us,  a  "lust  of 
earth"  —  a  something  that  springs  up  from  the  mind  tike  the  r 
growths  of  vegetation  from  the  ground;  it  is,  as  Shakespeare  s, 


We  see  a  picture  of  the  poet  at  this  age  in  the  descriptioi 
Hepworth  Dixon;  it  is  not  a  description  of  a  philosopher: 

Like  the  irays  of  all  deep  dreamers,  his  habits  are  odd.  and  vex  Lidy  Ai 
affectionate  and  methodical  heart.  The  boy  sils  up  late  at  night,  drinks  his 
posset  to  make  him  sleep,  starts  out  of  bed  ere  it  is  light,  or,  may  be.  as 
whimsy  lakes  him,  lolls  and  dreams  till  noon,  musing,  says  the  good  lady, 
loving  pity,  on  —  she  knows  not  whalP 

IV.     Whv  he  Seeks  a  Disguise. 

But  if  the  poetical,  the  dramatical,  the  creative  instinct  is  u] 
him,  shall  he  venture  to  put  forth  the  piays  he  produces  in  his  t 
name  ?  No:  there  are  many  reasons  say  him  nay.  In  the  first  pi; 
he  knows  they  are  youthful  and  immature  performances.  In 
second  place,  it  will  grieve  his  good,  pious  mother  to  know  thai 
doth  "mum  and  mask  and  sinfully  revel."  In  the  third  place, 
reputation  of  a  poet  will  not  materially  assist  him  up  those  |o 
steep  stairs  that  lead  to  the  seat  his  great  father  occupied.  A 
therefore,  so  he  says,  "  I  profess  not  to  be  a  poet."  Therefore  will 
put  forth  his  attempts  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Hughes,  or  i 
other  friend;  or  of  Marlowe,  or  of  Shakspere,  or  of  any  other  o 
venient  mask.  Hath  he  it  not  in  his  mind  to  be  a  great  reform 
to  reconstruct  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  recast  the  philo 
phy  of  mankind,  hurling  down  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  fr< 
their  disputatious  pedestals,  and  erecting  a  system  that  shall  ma 
men  better  because  happier,  and  happier  because  wiser  in  i 
knowledge  of  the  nature  which  surrounds  them?  Poetry  is  bui 
"  work  of  his  recreation" — a  something  he  cannot  help  but  yield 
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t  of  which  he  is  half -ashamed.  He  will  write  it  because  he  is 
'ced  to  sing,  as  the  bird  sings;  because  his  soul  is  full;  because 
is  obeying  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  created.  But  publish  his 
eductions?     No.     And  therefore  he  "professes"  not  to  be  a  poet. 

And,  moreover,  he  is  naturally  given  to  secretiveness.  There 
s  a  strong  tendency  in  the  man  to  subterranean  methods.  We 
d  him  writing  letters  in  the  name  of  Essex  and  in  the  name  of 

brother  Anthony.     He  went  so  far,  in  a  letter  written  by  him. 

the  name  of  his  brother,  to  Essex,  to  refer  back  to  himself  as 
lows  (the  letter  and  Essex's  reply,  also  written  iy  Aim,  being 
ended  for  the  Queen's  eye): 

And  to  this  purpose  I  do  "assure  your  Lordship  Ihat  my  brother,  Francis  Bacon. 
}  is  too  wise  (I  think)  to  be  abused,  and  too  honest  to  abuse,  though  he  be  more 
:rved  in  alt  particulars  than  is  needful.  y«.  etc. 

And  we  positively  know,  from  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Davies,  in 
lich  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "a  concealed  poet,"  that  he  was  the 
thor  of  poetical  compositions,  of  some  kind,  which  he  did  not 
knowledge,  and  which  must  certainly  have  gone  about  in  the 
mes  of  other  men.  And  he  says  himself  that,  with  a  purpose  to 
p  Essex  regain  the  good  graces  of  the  Queen,  he  wrote  a  sonnet 
ich  he  passed  off  upon  the  Queen  as  the  work  of  Essex. 
We  remember  that  Walter  Scott  resorted  to  a  similar  system  of 
reliveness.  After  he  had  established  for  himself  a  reputation  as 
uccessful  poet,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  venture  upon  the  com- 
lition  of  prose  romances;  and  fearing  that  a  failure  in  the  new 
d  of  effort  might  compromise  his  character  as  a  man  of  genius, 
eady  established  by  his  poems,  he  put  forth  his  first  novel. 
averly,  without  any  name  on  the  title-page;  and  then  issued  a 
ies  of  novels  as  by  "the  author  of  Waverly"  And  in  his  day 
;re  were  books  written  to  show  by  parallel  thoughts  and  expres- 
ns  that  Scott  was  really  the  author  of  those  romances,  just  as 
oks  are  now  written  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  question. 
And  who  does  not  remember  that  the  author  of  The  /.filers  of 
nius  died  and  made  no  sign  of  confession  ? 
Bacon  doubtless  found  a  great  advantage  in  writing  thus  under 
nask-  The  man  who  sets  forth  his  thoughts  in  his  own  name 
ows  that  the  public  will  constantly  strive  to  connect  his  ulter- 
ces  with  his  personal   character;  to  trace   home  his  opinions  to^ 
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his  personal  history  and  circumstances;  and  he  is  therefore  n 
sadly  always  on  his  guard  not  to  say  anything,  even  in  a  woi 
fiction,  that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  father  as  part  of  his 
natural  reflections, 

Richard  Grant  White  says: 

Shakespeare's  freedom  in  the  use  of  words  was  but  a  part  of  that  cons 
irresponsibility  lo  crilical  rule  which  had  such  an  imponant  influence  upni 
development  of  his  whole  dramatic  style.  To  the  workings  of  his  gcaius  i 
this  entire  uocon scions ness  of  restraint  we  owe  the  grandest  and  the  most  de 
beauties  of  his  poetry,  his  poignant  expressions  of  emotion,  and  his  richcsi 
subtlest  passages  of  humor.  For  the  superiority  of  his  work  is  just  in  propc 
to  his  carelessness  of  literary  criticism.  ,  ,  .  His  plays  were  mere  enlenainn 
for  the  general  public,  written  not  to  be  read,  but  lo  be  spoken;  written  as 
ness,  j'usl  as  Risers  wrote  money  circulars,  or  as  Bryant  writes  leading'  an 
This  freedom  was  suited  (o  the  unparalleled  richness  and  spontaneousness  o 
Ibougbt,  o(  which  it  was,  in  fact,  partly  the  result,  and  itself  partly  the  condil 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  •va.i  first  published,  not  in  the  n, 
of  the  alleged  author,  Robert  Burton,  but  under  the  nom  de  plum 
"Democritus.  Junior,"  and  in  the  address  to  the  reader  the  aul 
says: 

Gentle  reader,  I  presume  Ihou  wilt  be  very  inquisitive  lo  know  wbA<  v 
personate  actor  this  is  thai  so  insolently  intrudes  upon  this  common  theater,  ii 
world's  view,  arrogating  another  man's  name.  ...  I  would  not  willingl] 
known.  .  .  .  'Tts  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud  myself  under  his  nan>e;  but  i. 
uninoji-H  Aahil  la  asium.-  a  lillh-  more  Hbtiiy  and  freedom  of  speech. 

We  will  see  hereafter  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  belicv 
that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  &nA  that 
these  words  we  have  his  own  explanation  of  one  of  the  many  r 
sons  for  his  many  disguises. 

V.     Low  State  of  the  Dramatic  Art. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  an  ambitious  young  aris 
crat,  and  lawyer,  and  would-be  Lord-Chancellor,  should  hesitate 
avow  that  he  was  a  writer  of  plays. 

Halliweli-Phillipps  says: 

Ii  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  actors  occupied  an  inferior  position  in  socic 
and  thai  even  the  vocation  of  a  dramatic  writer  was  considered  scarcely  resfecliit 

The  first  theater  ever  erected  in  England,  or,  so  far  as  I  z 
aware,  in  any  country,  in   modern   times,  was  built  in  London 

■  l.i/,  „ml  OeniM'  .</ Sh«t..  p.  iju.  '  Hall!  well-Phil  I!  pps,  OKllimrs  Li/t  of  Sktk..  p 
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1575  —  five  years  before  Bacon  returned  from  the  court  of  Francf. 
and  six  years  before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
man  and  the  instrumentality  came  together.  A  writer  upon  the 
subject  says: 

The  public  authorities,  more  especialljr  chose  who  were  inclined  10  Puriunistn, 
exerted  themselves  in  every  possible  way  to  repress  the  performance  of  plays  and 
interludes.  They  fined  and  imprisoned  the  players,  even  stocked  them,  and  har- 
assed and  restrained  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  ...  In  1575  the  players 
were  interdicted  from  the  practice  of  their  art  (or  rather  their  calling,  for  it  was  not 
yet  an  art),  within  (he  limits  of  the  city. 

The  legal  status  of  actors  was  the  lowest  in  the  country. 

The  act  of  14th  Elizabeth,  "  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds," 
included  under  that  name  "all  fencers,  \)&s.rK^rA.%,  common  players  in 
interludes,  and  minstrels,  not  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this  realm." 

They  traveled  the  country  on  foot,  with  packs  on  their  backs, 
and  were  fed  in  the  "  buttery  "  of  the  great  houses  they  visited. 

I  quote: 

Thus  in  Greene's  Nevir  Too  Late,  in  the  interview  between  the  player  and 
Robert  ('./..  Greene),  on  the  latter  asking  how  the  player  proposed  to  mend  Rob- 
en's  fortune: 

■'  Why,  easily,"  quoth  he,  "and  greatly  to  your  benefit;  (or  men  of  my  profes- 
sion get  by  scholars  their  whole  living." 

*  "What  is  your  profeesion?"  said  Roberto. 

"  Truly,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  player." 

"  A  player!"  quoth  Roberto;  "  I  look  you  rather  for  a  gentleman  of  great 
living;  for  if  by  outward  habit  men  should  be  answered  [judged],  f  tell  you,  you 
would  be  taken  for  a  substantial  man." 

"So  am  I,  where  I  dwell,"  quolh.  the  player,  "  reported  able  at  my  proper 
cost  (o  build  a  wind-mill.  " 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  at  his  outset  in  life  he  was  fain  to  carry  his 
"  playing  fardel,"  that  is,  his  bundle  of  stage  properties,  "  a  foot  back.  "  but  now 
his  show  of  "playing  apparel"  would  sell  for  more  than  £,11x1.  In  the  end  he 
offers  to  engage  Greene  to  write  plays  for  him,  "  for  which  you  will  be  well  paid, 
if  you  will  lake  the  pains." 

If  the  actors  did  not  engage  themselves  as  the  servants  of  some 
great  man,  as  "the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,"  or  "the  Lord 
Admiral's  servants,"  or  "the  Earl  of  Worcester's  servants,"  they 
were  liable  under  the  law,  as  Edgar  says  in  Lear^  to  be  "whipped 
from  tything  to  tything,  and  stocked,  punished  and  imprisoned;" 
for  by  the  statute  of  39  Elizabeth  (1597)  and  ist  of  James  I,  (1604), 
as  I  have  shown,  the  vagabond's  punishment  was  to  be  "stripped 
naked  from  the  middle  upward,  and  to  be  whipped  until  his  body 
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was  bloody,  and  to  be  sent  from  parish  to  parish  the  next  stra 
way  to  the  place  of  his  birth." 
Halliwell-Phillipps  says: 

Acion  OCTC  regarded  aL  court  in  the  light  of  menials,  and  classed  by  the 
lie  wiih  jugglers  and  buffoons.' 

The  play-houses  were  inconceivably  low  and  rude.  The  L 
Mayor  of  London,  in  1597,  describes  the  theaters  as : 

Ordinary  places  for  vagrant  persons,  maisieriess  n 
whoremongers,  cozeners,  cony-catchers,  contrivers  of  I 
dangerous  persons.' 

Taine  says  of  Shaksperc: 

He  was  a  comedian,  one  of  "His  Majesty's  poor  players"  —  a  s^i  ir 
degraded  in  all  ages  by  the  contrasts  and  the  falsehoods  which  it  allows:  slill  □ 
degraded  then  by  the  brutalities  of  (he  crowd,  who  not  seldom  would  stone 
actors;  and  by  the  severities  of  the  magistrates,  who  would  sometimes  cunci 
them  to  lose  their  ears.'  1 

Edmund  Gayton  says,  describing  the  play-houses: 

If  it  be  on  a  holiday,  when  sailors,  watermen,  shoemakers,  butchers 
apprentices  are  al  leisure,  then  il  is  good  policy  to  amaie  (hose  violent  spirits  i 
some  (earing  (ragedy,  full  of  fights  and  skirmishes,  as  The  Cuttphi  and  CMilvit 
Gmtt  an,/  Trojans,  or  Tie  Three  Uudon  Apprenliees.  which  commonly  ends  in 
acts,  the  spectators  frequently  mounting  the  stage  and  making  a  more  bli- 
catastrophe  among  themselves  than  the  players  did.  I  have  known,  upon  on< 
these  festivals.  .  .  .  where  the  players  have  been  appointed,  notwithstanding  I) 
bills  to  the  contrary,  to  act  what  the  major  part  of  the  company  had  a.  mind 

sometimes  parts  of  all  these;  and  at  last,  none  of  the  three  taking,  they  ir 
forced  to  undress,  and  put  off  their  tragic  habits,  and  conclude  the  day  n 
The  Merry  Milkmaid.  And  unless  this  were  done,  and  the  popular  hur 
satisfied,  as  sometimes  il  so  fortuned  that  the  players  were  refractory,  the  bench 
the  tiles,  the  laths,  the  stones,  oranges,  apples,  nuts  flew  about  most  libera: 
and  as  there  were  mechanics  of  all  professions,  who  fell  every  one  to  his  □ 
trade,   and   dissolved   an   house   in   an   instant  and   made  a   ruin   of   a  stai 

Taine  thus  describes  the  play-houses  of  Shakspere's  time; 

Great  and  rude  contrivances,  awkward  in  their  construction,  barbarous  in  ib 
appointments;  but  a  fervid  imagination  supplied  all  that  they  lacked,  and  har 
bodies  endured  all  inconveniences  without  difficulty.  On  a  dirty  site,  on  the  ban 
of  the  Thames,  rose  the  principal  theater,  the  Globe,  a  sort  of  hexagonal  lovi 
surrounded  by  a  muddy  ditch,  on  which  was  hoisted  a  red  flag.  The  comm 
people  could  enter  as  well  as  the  rich;  there  were  six-penny,  two-penny,  ev 
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r  seats;  bu(  they  could  not  see  it  without  money.  H  it  rained,  and  it  often 
in  London,  the  people  in  the  pit  —  butchers,  mercers,  bakers,  sailors,  appren- 
—  received  the  streaming  rain  upon  their  heads.  I  suppose  they  did  not  trouble 
lelves  about  it;  it  was  not  so  long  since  they  began  to  pave  the  streets  of 
on,  and  when  men.  like  these,  have  had  experience  of  sewers  and  puddles, 
ire  not  afraid  of  catching  cold. 

/hile  waiting  for  the  piece,  they  amuse  themselves  after  their  fashion,  drink 
crack  nuts,  eat  fruits,  howl,  and  now  and  then  resort  to  their  lists;  they  have 
known  to  fall  upon  the  actors,  and  turn  the  theater  upside  down.  At  other 
,  when  they  were  dissatislied.  they  went  to  the  tavern,  to  give  tht  feti  a  kid- 
T  toil  Aim  in  a  hlantci.  .  .  .  When  the  beer  took  effect,  there  was  a  great 
ned  barrel  in  the  pit,  a  peculiar  receptacle  lor  general  use.  The  smell  rises, 
hen  comes  the  cry,  "Bum  the  juniper!"  They  burn  some  in  a  plate  on  the 
,  and  the  heavy  smoke  fills  the  air.  Certainly  the  folk  there  assembled  could 
ely  get  disgusted  at  anything,  and  cannot  have  had  sensitive  noses.  In  the 
of  Rabelais  there  was  not  much  cleanliness  to  speak  of.  Remember  that 
were  hardly  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  man  lived 
dung-hill. 

ibove  them,  an  the  stage,  were  tbe  spectators  able  to  pay  a  shilling,  the  ele- 
people,  the  gentlefolk.  These  were  sheltered  from  the  rain,  and,  if  they 
:  to  pay  an  extra  shilling,  could  have  a  stool.  To  this  were  reduced  the  prc- 
ives  of  rank  and  the  devices  of  comfort;  it  often  happened  that  there  were 
stools  enough;  then  they  lie  down  on  the  ground;  this  was  not  a  time  to  be 
y.  They  play  cards,  smoke,  insult  the  pit,  Who  give  it  them  back  without 
ng,  and  throw  apples  at  them  into  the  bargain. 

rhe  reader  can  readily  conceive  that  the  man  must  indeed  have 
1  exceedingly  ambitious  of  fame  who  would  have  insisted  on 
rting  his  title  to  the  authorship  of  plays  acted  in  such  theatei^ 
ire  such  audiences.  Imagine  that  aristocratic  young  gentle- 
1,  Francis  Bacon,  born  in  the  royal  palace  of  York  Place;  an  ex- 
ch£  of  the  English  legation  at  the  French  court;  the  son  of  a 
d  Chancellor;  the  nephew  of  a  Lord  Treasurer;  the  offspring  of 

virtuous,  pious  and  learned  Lady  Anne  Bacon;  with  his  head 

of  great  plans  for  the  reformation  of  philosophy,  law  and 
ernment;  and  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  chair  his  father  had 
upied    for    twenty   years;  —  imagine  him,  I  say,  insisting  that 

name  should  appear  on  the  play-bills  as  the  poet  who  wrote 
cedorus,  Tatnburlane,  The  Jav  of  Malta,  Titus  Andronicui.  Fair 
,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  or  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton .'     Imagine 

drunken,  howling  mob  of  Calibans   hunting  through  Gray's 

to    find    the    son    of    the    Lord    Chancellor,   in    the    midst 

his    noble    friends,   to    whip    him,  or    toss    him    in    a   blanket, 

ause,   forsooth,   his    last    play    had    not    pleased    their   royal 
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VI,     Sharing  in   ihk  Profits  ok  the  Plav-House. 

BuC  suppose  behind  all  this  there  was  another  and  a  more 
rible  consideration. 

Suppose  this  young  nobleman  had  eked  out  his  miser 
income  hy  writing  plays  to  sell  to  the  theaters.  Suppose  it  was  kn 
that  he  had  his  "second"  and  '-third  nights;"  that  he  put  intc 
pocket  the  sweaty  pennies  of  that  stinking  mob  of  hoodlti 
sailors,  'prentices,  thieves,  rowdies  and  prostitutes;  and  i 
he  had  used  the  funds  so  obtained  to  enable  him  to  keep  up 
standing  with  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  and  my  Earl  of  Essex, 
their  associates,  as  a  gentleman  among  gentlemen.     Think  of  it 

And  this  in  England,  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  lin 
caste  was  almost  as  deep  and  black  between  the  gentlemen  . 
"  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,"  as  it  is  to-day  in  India  betw 
the  Brahmin  and  the  Pariah.  Why,  to  this  hour,  I  am  told,  ther 
an  almost  impassable  gulf  between  the  nobleman  and  the  trac 
man  of  great  Britain.  Then,  as  Burton  says  in  Tfu  Anatomy 
J/^f/awAc/v,  "  idleness  was  the  mark  of  nobility."  To  ear q  mo 
in  any  kind  of  trade  was  despicable.  To  have  earned  it  by  shar 
in  the  pennies  and  shillings  taken  in  at  the  door,  or  on  the  stagi 
the  play-house,  would  have  been  utterly  damnable  in  any  gen 
man.  It  would  have  involved  a  loss  of  social  position  worse  tl 
death.  One  will  have  to  read  Thackeray's  story  of  Miss  Shu 
Husband  to  find  a  parallel  for  it. 

VII.  Political  Considerations. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  hiring  of  actors  of  Shakspere's  cc 
pany  to  perform  the  play  of  Richard  II.,  by  the  followers  of 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  day  before  the  attempt  to  "  rase  the  city  "  3 
seize  the  person  of  the  Queen  (even  as  Monmouth  seized  the  pen 
of  Richard  II.),  and  compel  a  deposition  by  like  means,  was  one 
the  counts  in  the  indictment  against  Essex,  which  cost  him  : 
head.  In  other  words,  the  intent  of  the  play  was  treasonable,  a 
was  so  understood  at  the  time.  "Know  you  not,"  said  Que 
Elizabeth,  "that/  am  Richard  11.?"  And  I  have  shown  go 
reason  to  believe  that  all  the  historical  Plays,  to  say  nothing 
Julius  Cmsar,  were  written  with  intent  to  popularize  rebcllj. 
against  tyrants. 
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'The  poor  player,"  Will  Shakspere,  might  have  written  such 
pTS  solely  for  the  pence  and  shillings  there  were  in  them,  for  he  had 
tiing  to  do  with  politics:  —  he  was  a  legal  vagabond,  a  "vassal 
)r,"  a  social  outcast;  but  if  Francis  Bacon,  the  able  and  ambitious 
ncis  Bacon,  the  rival  of  Cecil,  the  friend  of  Southampton  and 
ex;  the  lawyer,  politician,  member  of  Parliament,  courtier,  be- 
ting to  the  party  that  desired  to  bring  in  the  Scotch  King  and 
re  the  aged  Queen  from  the  throne  —  if  A<;had  acknowledged  the 
horship  of  the  Plays,  the  inference  would  have  been  irresistible  in 
mind  of  the  court,  that  these  horrible  burlesques  and  travesties 
oyalty  were  written  with  malice  and  settled  intent  to  bring  mon- 
liy  into  contempt  and  justify  the  aristocracy  in  revolution. 

VIll.  Another  Reason. 
But  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  while  Bacon  lived  the 
ikespeare  Plays  were  not  esteemed  as  they  are  now.  Then  they 
c  simply  successful  dramas;  they  drew  great  audiences;  they 
d  the  pockets  of  manager  and  actors.  Leonard  Digges,  in  the 
ses  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1640,  says  that  when  Jonson's 
3X  and  Subtle  Alchymist " 

Have  scarce  defrayed  the  sea-coat  tire 
And  door-keepers:  when,  let  buE  Palsiaff  come, 
Ha],  Poins,  the  rest  —  you  scarce  shall  have  room, 
All  is  EO  pestered:  let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo  !  in  a  dice 
Tht  enck-pil,  galleriei,  box/s,  all  art  full. 
To  hear  Malvolio.  Ihac  cross-gartered  gull. 
There  was  no  man  in  that  age,  except  the  author  of  them,  who 
:d  the  Shakespeare  Plays  at  their  true  value.    They  were  admired 
"the  facetious  grace  of  the  writing,"  but  the  world  had  not  yet 
anced  far  enough  in  culture  and  civilization  to  recognize  them 
he  great  store-houses  of  the  world's  thought.     Hence  there  was 
then  the  same  incentive  to  acknowledge  them  that  there  would 
;o-day. 

IX.     Still  Anothf.r  Reason. 
If  Francis  Bacon  had  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  I  can  con- 
'e  how,  from  the  height  of  preeminent   success,  he  might  have 
ited  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  acknowledged  these  children 
lis  brain. 
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But  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  dishonor.  He 
been  cast  down  from  the  place  of  Lord  Chancellor  for  briberj-, 
selling  justice  for  money.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  prison 
held  his  liberty  by  the  King's  grace.  He  was  denied  access  to 
court.  He  was  a  ruined  man,  "  a  very  subject  of  pity,"  as  he  i 
himself. 

For  a  man  thus  living  under  a  cloud  to  have  said,  "  In 
youth  I  wrote  plays  for  the  stage;  I  wrote  them  for  money;  I  u 
Shakspere  as  a  mask;  I  divided  with  him  the  money  taken  ir 
the  gate  of  the  play-houses  from  the  scum  and  refuse  of  Londi 
would  only  have  invited  upon  his  head  greater  ignominy  and 
grace.  He  had  a  wife;  he  had  relatives,  a  proud  and  aristocr 
breed.  He  sought  to  be  the  Aristotle  of  a  new  philosophy.  S 
an  avowal  would  have  smirched  the  Nttvum  Organum  and  the 
vamcment  of  Learning;  it  would  have  blotted  and  blurred  the  bri 
and  dancing  light  of  that  torch  which  he  had  kindled  for  postei 
He  would  have  had  to  explain  his,  no  doubt  countless,  der 
made  years  before,  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  PI 

And  why  should  he  acknowledge  them?  He  left  his  fame 
good  name  to  his  "  own  countrymen  after  some  time  be  past ; " 
believed  the  cipher,  which  he  had  so  laboriously  inserted  in 
Plays,  would  be  found  out.  He  would  obtain  all  the  glorj'  for 
name  in  that  distant  future  when  he  would  not  hear  the 
proaches  of  caste;  when,  as  pure  spirit,  he  might  look  down  f; 
space,  and  see  the  winged -goodness  which  he  had  created,  pass 
on  pinions  of  persistent  purpose,  through  all  the  world,  from  gei 
ation  to  generation.  In  that  age,  when  his  body  was  dust;  w 
cousins  and  kin  were  ashes;  when  Shakspere  had  moidered  i 
nothingness,  beneath  the  protection  of  his  own  barbarous  cu 
when  not  a  trace  could  be  found  of  the  bones  of  Elizabeth 
James,  or  even  of  the  stones  of  the  Curtain  or  the  Blackfri; 
then,  in  a  new  world,  a  brighter  world,  a  greater  world,  a  bel 
world, —  to  which  his  own  age  would  be  but  as  a  taint  and  j 
turbed  remembrance, —  he  would  be  married  anew  to  his  immoi 
works.  He  would  live  again,  triumphant,  over  Burleigh  and  Ce 
over  Coke  and  Buckingham;  over  parasites  and  courtiers,  o 
tricksters  and  panderersr  —  the  magnificent  victory  of  genius  o 
power;  of  mind  over  time.     And  so  living,  he  would  live  fore' 
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Lapped  in  proof, 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 

Macbeth  y  /,  2. 

WE  sometimes  call,  in  law,  an  instrument  between  two  parties 
an  indenture.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  once  the  custom  to 
^write  a  deed  or  contract  in  duplicate,  on  a  long  sheet  of  paper  or 
parchment,  and  then  cut  them  apart  upon  an  irregular  or  indented 
line.  If,  thereafter,  any  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  one  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  other,  the  edges,  where  they  were  divided,  were 
put  together  to  see  if  they  precisely  matched.  If  they  did  not,  it 
followed  that  some  fraud  had  somewhere  been  practiced. 

Truth,  in  like  manner,  is  serrated,  and  its  indentations  fit  into 
all  other  truth.  If  two  alleged  truths  do  not  thus  dovetail  into 
each  other,  along  the  line  where  they  approximate,  then  one  of 
them  is  not  the  truth,  but  an  error  or  a  fraud. 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  if,  upon  a  multitude  of  minor  points,  the 
allegation  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespeare  Plays  fits  its 
indentations  —  its  teeth  —  precisely  into  what  we  know  of  Bacon 
and  Shakspere. 

In  treating  these  questions,  I  shall  necessarily  have  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

I.     The  Question  of  Time. 

Does  the  biography  of  Bacon  accord  with  the  chronology  of 
the  Plays  .> 

Bacon  was  born  in  York  House,  or  Palace,  on  the  Strand,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1561.  William  Shakspere  was  born  at  Stratford -on- A  von, 
April  23, 1564.  Bacon  died  in  the  spring  of  1626.  Shakspere  in  the 
spring  of  1 6 16.  The  lives  of  the  two  men  were  therefore  parallel;  but 
Bacon  was  three  years  the  elder,  and  survived  Shakspere  ten  years. 

Bacon's  mental  activity  began  at  an  early  age.  He  was  study- 
ing the  nature  of  echoes  at  a  time  when  other  children  are  playing. 
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I   appears  that  in   1587,  the  very  year  when   Shakspere 

mdon,  and  while  he  was  probably  holding  horses  at  the  _• 

r  of  the  theater,  the  play  of  Hamlet^  Shakespeare's  own 

lamlety  was  being  acted;  and  was  believed  by  other  play- 

0  have  been  composed  by  some  lawyer,  who  was  born  a 

■ 
did  not  Nash's  words,  "if  you  entreat  him  fair  of  a  frosty  , 

i,"  allude  to  that  early  morning  scene  "  of  a  frosty  morning,"  1 

lamlet  meets  the  Ghost,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  platform  , 

astle:  ' 

I 
Hamlet.     The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold. 

Horatio.     It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

this  lawyer,  who  was  born  a  lawyer,  to  whom  allusion  is 

* 

'  >y  Nash,  so  far  from  being  a  mere-horse-holder,  was  some- 
of  a  scholar,  for  Nash  continues: 

.  .  .  what's  that  will  last  always?  Seneca  let  blood  line  by  line  and 
'  page,  at  length  must  die  to  our  stage,  which  makes  his  [Seneca's]  fam- 
•llowers  .  .  .  leap  into  a  new  occupation  and  translate  two-penny  pamphlets 
c  Italian  without  any  knowledge  even  of  its  articles.' 

e  have  seen  that  several  of  the  so-called  Shakespeare  comedies 

founded  on  untranslated  Italian  novels.     Will  the  men  who 

that  Shakspere  stood  at  the  door  of  the  play-house  and  held 

s,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  the  magnificent  and  scholarly 

lis   of  Hamlet^   go   farther   and   ask   us   to   believe   that   the 

ler's    apprentice,    the  •  deer-stealer,    the    beer-guzzler,    "oft- 

>ed  and  imprisoned,"  had,  in  the  filthy,  bookless  village  of 

urd,  acquired  even  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Italian? 

It  Nash  goes  farther.     He  says: 

idry  OTHER  sweet  gentlemen  I  do  know,  that  we  [sic]  have  vaunted  their  pens 
tt'-devices  and  tricked  up  a  company  of  taffaty  fools  with  their  feathers ^  whose 
if  our  poets  had  not  pecked,  with  the  supply  of  their  perriwigs,  they  might 
nicked  it  until  this  time,  up  and  down  the  country  with  The  King  of 
-ind  dined  every  day  at  the  pease-poridge  ordinary  with  Dclfrigius. 

lat  does  all  this  mean  ?     Why,  that  there  were   poets  who 

lOt  actors,  *^^%^^t,\.  gentlemen''  (and  that  word  meant  a  good 

*    1587),  who  had   written   **  private  devices,"     as  we  know 

have  written  "masks"  for  private  entertainments;   and 

lemen  were  rich  enough  to  have  furnished  out  a  company 

Shak.y  vol.  ii,  p.  358. 
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of  actors  with  feathers  and  periwigs,  to  take  part  in  these  pr 
theatricals;  and  if  the  "  gentlemen "  had  not  pecked  (object 
the  players  would  have  anticked  it,  that  is,  played  in  this  finer 
over  the  country. 

Hamlet  says  to  Horatio,  after  he  has  written  the  play  and 
it  acted  and  thereby  "touched  the  conscience  of  the  King:  " 

Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  o£/fo(iin(if  the  rest  of  my  (otiudr 
Turk  iffich  me),  nith  mo  provincial  roses  on  my  ragged  shoes,  get  me  a.  fcllo 
in  a  cry  of  players? 

And  three  yeai^  after  Nash  wrote  the  above,  Robert  Gi 
refers  to  Shakspere  as  the  only  "  Shake-scene  in  the  country,"  ai 
"an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  qmt  feathers." 

III.     A  Pretended  Plav-Writer  who  Cannot  Write 
English. 
Simpson  believes  that  Fair  Em  was  written  by  Shakspei 
1587. 

in  1587  Greene  wrote  his  Fare^vell  to  Folly,  published  in  159 
which  he  criticises  the  play  of  Fair  Em  and  positively  states  ih 
was  written  by  some  gentleman  of  position,  who  put  it  forth  ii 
name  of  a  play-actor  who  was  almost  wholly  uneducated. 
says: 

Others  ivill  flout  and  over-read  every  line  with  a  frump,  and  say  'tis  sc 

when  they  themselves  are  such  scabbed  lads  that  they  are  like  to  dieof  the/a; 
but  if  they  come  to  write  or  publish  anything  in  print,  it  is  either  distilled  1 
ballads,  or  borrowed  of  thcologicai  poets,  which,  for  their  tailing  and  p 
being  klh  to  have  any  prof aae  pamphlets  pass  under  their  Aani/,  get  some  other  I 
lus  to  set  his  name  to  their  z-erses.  Thus  is  Ihc  ass  made  proud  by  this  undei 
brokery.  And  he  that  canaol  write  true  English  wilAoul  the  help  of  clerks  ef  f 
churches,  will  needs  make  himself  the  father  of  interludes.  O,  'lis  a  jolly  n 
when  a  inan  hath  a  familiar  style,  and  can  endite  a  whole  year  and  not  be  be 
ing  to  art ',  But  to  bring  Scripture  to  prove  anything  he  says,  and  kill  it  dead 
the  text  in  a  trifling  subject  of  love.  I  tell  you  is  no  small  piece  of  cunning, 
for  example,  two  lovers  on  the  stage  arguing  one  another  o(  unkindncss.  his 
tress  runs  over  him  nilh  this  canonical  sentence,  "  A  man's  conscience  is  a 
sand  witnesses;"  and  her  knight  again  excuseth  himself  with  that  saying  c 
apostle,  ■'  Love  coverelh  a  multitude  of  sins."' 

The  two  lines  here  quoted  are  from  Fair  Em: 
Thy  conscience  is  a  thousand  witnesses.' 
Vet  love,  that  covers  multitude  of  sins.* 
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What  docs  this  prove?  That  ic  was  the  belief  of  Greene,  who 
I  himself  a  playwright,  that  Fair  Em  was  not  written  by  the 
1  in  whose  name  it  was  put  forth,  but  by  some  one  of  "  calling 
gravity,"  who  had  made  use  of  another  as  a  mask.  And  that 
;  latter  person  was  an  ignorant  man,  who  could  not  write  true 
^lish  without  the  help  of  the  clerks  of  parish  churches.  But 
)pson  and  many  others  are  satisfied  that  Fair  Em  was  written 
the  same  mind  which  produced  the  Shakespeare  Plays !  But 
;he  Farewell  to  Folly -was  written  in  1587,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ed that  Shakspere  did  not  commence  to  write  until  1592,  five 
rs  afterward,  and  as  Shakspere  was  in  1587  hanging  about  the 
y-house  either  as  a  horse-holder  or  a  "servitor,"  these  words 
lid  not  apply  to  him.  We  will  sec  reason  hereafter  to  conclude 
I  they  applied  to  Marlowe.  But  if  they  did  apply  to  Shakspere, 
n'  we  have  the  significant  fact,  as  Simpson  says. 

That  Greene  here  pretends  that  Shakespeare  coutd  not  have  nrilten  the  play 
self;  ic  was  written  by  some  theological  poel,  and  faltered  by  him. 

And  Simpson,  be  it  remembered,  is  no  Baconian.  It  has  been 
red,  as  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  William  Shakspere's  author- 
p  of  the  Plays,  that  his  right  to  them  was  never  questioned 
ring  his  lifetime.  If  he  wrote  plays  in  1587,  then  Greene  did 
esiion  the  reality  of  his  authorship,  and  boldly  charged  that  he 
s  an  ignorant  man,  and  the  cover  for  some  one  else.  If  he  did 
[write  plays  before  1592, — and  a  series  of  plays  appeared  between 
JS  and  1592  which  the  highest  critics  contend  were  produced  by 
;  same  mind  which  created  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  —  then  the 
lole  series  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  man  of  Stratford- 
■Avon;  and  if  the  first  of  the  series  of  identical  works  was  not 
ittenby  him,  the  last  of  the  series  could  not  have  been.  Theadvo- 
:es  of  Shakspere  can  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  please. 
Simpson  thus  sums  up  Greene's  conclusions  about  Shakspere: 

That  he  appropriated  and  refurbished  other  roeri's  plays;  (hat  he  was  a  lack- 
n.  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  foreign  language,  except,  perhaps, 
mch,  and  lived  from  the  translator's  trencher,  and  such  like.     Throughout  we 

Greene's  delerminalion  not  lo  rtcegnize  Shakspere  as  a  man  capable  of  doing  any- 
"S  ^y  himself.  At  first,  Greene  simply  fathers  some  composition  of  bis  upon 
XQ  gentlemen  poets."  because  he.  in  Greene's  opinion,  was  incapable  of  turiling 
'Ihing.  Then  as  to  Fair  Em,  it  is  either  distilled  out  of  ballads,  or  it  is  written 
some  theological  poet,  who  is  ashamed  to  set  his  own  name  to  it.  Il  could  not 
It  been  written  by  one  who  cannot  TeriU  English   witkoul  the  aid  of  a  parish 
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Otber  prominent  companies  were  those  of  the  Earl  of  SQs«ex  (1589),  the  Earl 
of  Worcester  (1590).  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (1591).  For  all  Ihen  Shaktferf  can 
he  skov/n  to  have  wrillen  during  Ike  first  part  of  hit  carter.  According  to  the  well- 
known  epistle  annexed  to  Greene's  Groalivorlh  of  IVil,  Shakspere,  by  159a,  bad 
t>ecome  so  absolute  a  Johannes  faclolum,  for  the  actors  of  the  day  generally,  that 
the  man  vrho  considered  himself  the  chiel  of  (he  scholastic  school  of  dramatists 
not  on);  determined  for  his  own  part  to  abandon  play-w riling,  but  urged  his  com- 
paniong  to  do  the  same.  ...  It  is  clear  that  icfore  /jg3  Shakspere  must  hdve 
been  prodigiously  active,  and  that  plays  wholly  or  partly  from  his  pen  must  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  many  of  the  actors  and  companies.  For  the  fruils  o( 
ihis  activity  iiw  are  not  la  Icoi  in  his  r,ii';;iii%cJ  -woris.  Those,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  the  pl.tys  he  lorolt  forihe  Loril  Chamberlain- smtn.  .  .  .  There  are  two  kinds  of 
Shakspcrcan  remains  which  may  be  recorded,  or  rather  assiR:ned.  to  Iheir  real 
ori(;inal  author,  by  the  critic  and  historian.  First,  the  drai^.as  prior  to  159a, 
:.'''i,'./i  are  not  inclvi/nl  in  Ail  7i-oris;  and  secondly,  the  dramas  over  the  proauclion 
r>f   which   he   presided,   or  with   which  he   was   connected   as  editor,  reviier  or 

And  again  Simpson  says; 

The  rccogniied  ivorks  of  Shakspere  contain  scarcely  any  plays  1  ui  those 
"Which  he  produced  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  or  Kinf;'s  company  of  actors.  But 
in  1 593  Greene  tells  us  he  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  dramatic  production,  and  had 
made  himself  necessary,  not  to  -iiic  ccmpany.  hit  to  the  players  in  general.  It  may 
be  pnived  that  he  wrote  for  the  Lord  Strange 's  men,  and  for  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  the  E^rl  of  Sussex.* 

But  while  this  distinguished  scholar  tells  us  that  Shakspere  was 
"  prodigiously  active  prior  to  1592,"  and  supplied  all  the  different 
companies  with  plays,  we  turn  to  the  other  commentators  and 
biographers,  and  they  unite  in  assuring  us  that  Shakspere  did  not 
appear  as  an  author  until  1592  \  Halliwell-Phillipps  fixes  the  exact 
date  as  March  3d,  1592,  when  a  new  drama  was  brought  out  by 
Lord  Strange's  servants,  to-wit,  Jhnry  VI.,  "in  all  probability  his 
earliest  complete  dramatic  work." 

Here,  then,  is  our  dilemma: 

1.  It  is  proved  that  Shakespeare  did  not  begin  to  write  until 

i.  It  is   proved    that    there   is  a   whole    body  of   compositions 
written  by  the  mind  which  we  call  Shakespeare,  and  which  were    ' 
acted  on  the  stage  before  1592. 

3.  h  is  proved  that  Shakspere  was  a  setTant  in  or  about  one    , 
play- house. 

4.  It  is  proved  that  while  so  engaged  he  furnished  plays  to  rival 
play-houses. 
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literary  activiiy.  So  many  of  his  plays  are  known  to  have  been  in  existence 
:  former  date,  it  follows  Ihat  there  are  only  six  which  could  by  any  possi- 
have  been  writlen  after  that  lime;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  whole  of 
belonji  10  so  late  an  era.  These  facta  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
the   po;t   abandoned   literary   occupation   a  considerable   period  before  his 

Inight  says: 

ut  when  the  days  of  pleasure  arrived,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
;st  of  intellects  would  suddenly  sink  to  the  condition  of  an  every-day  man  — 
ihing  no  high  plans  for  the  future,  looking  back  with  no  desire  to  equal  and 
the  work  of  the  past  ?  At  the  period  o(  life  when  Chaucer  began  to  write  the 
rbury  Tales,  Shakspere,  according  to  his  biographers,  was  suddenly  and 
y  to  cease  to  write.  We  cannot  believe  it.  Is  there  a  parallel  case  in  the 
r  oi  any  great  arlisl  who  had  won  (or  himself  competence  and  fame?* 

lere,  therefore,  is  another  inexplicable  fact;  Not  only  did 
cspere,  as  we  are  told,  write  plays  for  the  Londoti  stage 
re  he  went  to  London;  but  after  he  had  returned  to  Stratford, 
I  atnple  leisure  and  the  incentive  to  make  money,  the  man  who 
I  his  neighbor  for  a  few  shillings,  for  malt  sold,  and  who  was, 
are  asked  to  believe,  the  most  fecund  of  human  intelligences, 
ained  idly  in  his  native  village,  writing  nothing,  doing  nothing. 
1  there  ever  heard,  before  or  since,  of  such  a  vast  and  laborious 
creative  mind,  retiring  thus  into  itself,  into  nothingness,  —  and 
ing  the  door  and  throwing  away  the  key,  —  and  vegetating,  for 
1  five  to  ten  years,  amid  muck-heaps  and  filthy  ditches  ?  Would 
author  of  Lfar  and  Hamlet — the  profound,  the  scholarly  phil- 
iher — be  capable  of  such  mental  suicide;  such  death  in  life; 
1  absorption  of  brain  in  flesh;  such  crawling  into  the  innermost 
sses  of  self-oblivion  ?  Five  or  ten  years  of  nothingness !  Not  a 
i\  not  a  letter;  not  a  syllable;  nothing  but  three  ignorant-look- 
signatures  to  a  will,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  by  a 
yer  who  thought  the  testator  could  not  write  his  name. 

VI.  The  Sonnets. 
And  in  the  so-called  "Shakespeare  Sonnets"  we  find  a  whole 
geries  of  mysteries.  The  critical  world  has  racked  all  its  brains 
ietermine  who  W.  H.  was — "the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing 
nets;"  and  how  any  other  man  could  "beget"  them  if  thev 
e  Shakespeare's.    Some  one  speaks  of  that  collection  of  sonnets. 

iHiUiwell-Phillipps,  (>B«i««£i/fn/.«at.,p.  155.  'KoiRht's  VAa*,  Jw/i-i./*,,  p.  j;;. 
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published  in  1609,  as  "one  of  the  most  singular  volumes 
issued  from  the  press."  Let  us  point  at  a  few  of  its  s 
larities: 

Sonnet Ixxvi  says: 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride? 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why.  with  Ihe  lime,  do  I  nol  glance  aside 

To  new-found  melhoda  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  1  still  all  one,  ever  Ihe  same, 

And  kecfi  imvittioi\  in  a  noted  iiited, 
That  evtry  ■mord  doth  almost  till  my  name, 

SAatving  litir  birth  and  where  they  did  proceed! 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Clearly  that  the  writer 
hidden  in  a  weed,  a  disguise;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  B 
employed  the  word  weed  to  signify  a  disguise.  But  it  is  more 
a  disguise  —  it  is  a  wf/^rf  disguise.  Surely  the  name  Shakespean 
noted  enough.  And  the  writer,  covered  by  this  disguise,  fears 
every  word  he  writes  doth  betray  him;  —  doth  "almost  tel 
-name,"  their  birth  and  where  they  came  from.  This  is  all 
remarkable  if  Shakspere  was  Shakespeare.  Then  there  wa; 
w(ed,  no  disguise  and  no  danger  of  the  secret  authorship  b 
revealed. 

But  we  find  Francis  Bacon,  as  I  have  shown,  also  referring 
weed. 

The  state  and  hread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in 
eyes.  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart.  I  have,  though  in  a  dr. 
■meed,  procured  the  good  uf  all  men. 

Marvelous,  indeed,  is  it  to  find  Shakespeare's  sonnets  refer 
to  "a  noted  weed,"  and  Bacon  referring  to  "a  despised  weed' 
that  is  to  say,  Shakespeare  admits  that  the  writer  has  kept  in 
tion  in  a  disguise;  and  Bacon  claims  that  he  himself,  under  a 
guise,  has  procured  the  good  of  all  men;  and  that  this  disguise 
a  despised  one,  as  the  name  of  a  play-actor  like  Shakspere  wi 
necessarily  be. 

But  there  is  another  incompatibility  in  these  sonnets  ' 
the  belief  that  William  Shakspere  wrote  them.  In  Sonnet 
we  read: 

Alas,  'lis  inie,  1  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear. 
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And  in  the  next  sonnet  we  have: 

Oh,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  no(  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means,  nhich  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  rrrfiivi  a  brand. 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

These  lines  have  been  interpreted  to  "refer  to  the  bitter  feeling 
of  personal  degradation  allowed  by  Shakespeare  to  result  from  his^ 
connection  with  the  stage." 

But  Halliwell-Phillipps  says: 


Is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  who  encouraged  a  sentiment  of  this  nature,  one 
which  must  have  been  accompanied  with  a  distaste  and  contempt  for  his  profession, 
would  have  remained  an  actor  years  and  years  after  any  real  necessity  for  such  a 
course  had  expired  ?  By  the  spring  of  i6o2  at  the  laiesi,  if  not  previously,  he  had 
acquired  a  secure  and  definite  competence,  independently  of  his  emoluments  as  a 
dramatist,  and  yet  eight  years  afterward,  in  1610.  he  is  discovered  playing  in  com- 
pany with  Burbadge  and  Heminge  at  the  Blacklriars  Theater.' 

It  is  impossible  that  so  transcendent  a  genius — a  statesman,  a 
historian,  a  lawyer,  a  philosopher,  a  linguist,  a  courtier,  a  natural 
aristocrat;  holding  the  "  many-headed  mob  "  and  "  the  base  mechan- 
ical fellows"  in  absolute  contempt;  with  wealth  enough  to  free 
him  from  the  pinch  of  poverty — should  have  remained,  almost 
to  the  very  last,  a  "vassal  actor,"  liable  to  be  pelted  with  decayed 
vegetables,  or  tossed  in  a  blanket,  and  ranked  in  legal  estimation 
with  vagabonds  and  prostitutes.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should 
have  continued  for  so  many  years  to  have  acted  subordinate  parts 
of  ghosts  and  old  men,  in  unroofed  enclosures,  amid  the  foul 
exhalations  of  a  mob,  which  could  only  be  covered  by  the  burning 
of  juniper  branches.  Surely  such  a  man,  in  such  an  age  of  unrest, 
when  humble  but  ambitious  adventurers  rose  to  high  places,  would 
have  carved  out  for  himself  some  nobler  position  in  life;  or  would, 
at  least,  have  left  behind  him  some  evidence  that  he  tried  to  do  so. 
Neither  can  we  conceive  how  one  who  commenced  life  as  a 
peasant,  and  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  and  who  had  fled 
to  London  to  escape  public  whipping  and  imprisonment,  could 
feel  that  his  name  "received  a  brand"  by  associating  with  Bur- 
badge  and  Nathaniel  Field  and  the  other  actors.     Was  it  not,  in 
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every  sense,  an  elevation  for  him  ?  And  if  he  felt  ashamed  oi 
connection  with  the  stage,  why  did  he,  in  his  last  act  on  earth 
drawing  of  his  will,  refer  to  his  "fellows,"  Heminge  and  Con 
and  leave  them  presents  of  rings? 

But  all  this  feeling  of  humiliation  here  pictured  would 
most  natural  to  Francis  Bacon.  The  guilty  goddess  of 
harmful  deeds  had,  indeed,  not  provided  him  the  necessi 
of  life,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  have  recourse  to  "  pu 
means,"  to-wit,  play-writing;  and  thereby  his  name  had  t 
"branded,"  and  his  nature  had  been  degraded  to  the  leve 
the  actors. 

We  turn  now  to  another  point. 

VII,     The  Early  Marks  ok  Age. 
There  are  many  evidences  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  ; 
nets  began  to  show  the  marks  of  age  at  an  early  period. 
138th   sonnet  was  published   in    1599,   in    The   Passionale  Pilgi 
when  William  Shakspere  was  thirty-five  years  of  age;  and  yet  i 
the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as  old: 

Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  besc  .  .  . 

And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  misl, 

And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 

And  again  he  says  in  the  sad  sonnet: 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date. 

Again,  in  the  62d  sonnet,  he  speaks  of  himself  as 

Bated  and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity. 

And  in  the  73d  sonnet  he  says: 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  han|; 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare,  ruined  choirs,  where  lale  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

Now,  all  this  would  be  unusual  language  for  a  man  of  thir 
five  to  apply  to  himself;  but  it  agrees  well  with  what  we  know 
Francis  Bacon  in  this  respect. 

John  Campbell  says: 

The  marks  of  age  were  prematurely  impressed  upon  him. 
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He  writes  to  his  uncle  Burleigh  in  1591: 

I  am  now  somewhat  ancient;  one  and  [hiny  years  is  a  great  deal  of  Band  in 
hour-glass,' 

And  again  he  says,  about  the  same  time: 

I  would  be  sorry  she  [the  Queen]  should  estrange  in  my  last  years,  for  so  I 
ount  them  reckoning  by  health,  not  by  age.' 

VIII.     Thk  Writer's  Lifk  Threateneh. 

Then  there  is  another  passage  in  the  sonnets  which  does  not,  so 
■  as  we  know,  fit  into  the  career  of  the  wealthy  burgher  of  Strat- 
*d,  but  accords  admirably  with  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Bacon. 

the  74th  sonnet  we  read: 

But  be  contented:  when  that  fell  arrest 

Without  all  bail  ihall  carry  mc  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay.  .  .  . 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due: 

My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me: 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 

The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dea  •; 
Th(  co".i/nrd  (onqursl  of  a  wreuk's  knife. 

Too  base  of  thee  [o  be  remembered. 

And  again  in  the  90th  sonnet  we  read: 

Then  hate  me  if  thou  will,  if  ever  now; 

Nirar  whili  Ihe  v/arld  is  btnt  my  den/i  lo  cross. 
Join  with  Ike  spile  of  fortune,  make  me  bow 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  afler-loss: 

Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scaped  this  sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe. 
It  seems  lo  me  the  explanation  of  these  lines  is  to  be  found  in 
;  fact  that,  after  the  downfall  of  Essex,  Bacon  was  bitterly  hated 
d  denounced  by  the  adherents  of  the  Earl,  and  his  life  was  even 
danger  from  their  rage.     He  writes  lo  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1599: 
My  life  has  been  threatened  and  my  name  libeled,  which  I  count  an  honor.' 
Again  he  says  to  Cecil: 

As  for  any  violence  to  be  offered  10  me.  wherewith  my  friends  tell  me  1  am 
eatened,  I  thank  God  I  have  the  privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience. 
He  also  wrote  to  Lord  Howard: 

e  objected  to  envy  or 


IX.  A  FF-ki..i>  »t  Glc">m. 
We  find,  Umj.  in  the  sonnets,  reference  to  a  period  of  g! 
the  life  of  the  writer  that  is  not  to  be  explained  bv  anyih:  — 
kn.)W  of  in  the  history  uf  William  Shak^pere.  He  had  all  the  i> 
couid  give  him;  he  had  wealth,  the  linest  house  in  Stratford,  i- 
tithes.  and  mall  to  sell;  to  say  nothing  of  that  bogus  coat-of-. 
which  assured  him  gentility.  But  the  writer  of  the  s«">nne:s 
sonnet  xxxvii)  speaks  of  himself  as  unfortunate,  as  "  made  larr: 
fortunes  dearest  spite,"  as  "lame,  poor  and  despised.''  11 
overwhelmed  with  some  great  shame: 

n'itn  in  disgrate  :Aih  foriunr  and  m^n,  fy,i. 

I  all  alone  bewetp  my  ouicasi  scale. 
And  trouble  deal  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 

And  look  upon  myself  and  cwii  my  /tilt,' 

And   the   writer  had   experienced  some  great  disappointtr 
He  says: 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  [  seen 

Kissing  w:th  gcildi-n  lace  Ihe  mcailows  green. 

GildmK  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy: 
Anon  permit  Ihe  basest  cicjud  to  ride. 

With  UKly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 

StealinK  unseen  lo  west  with  this  disgrace; 
E:cn  so  my  iiin  eat  tatty  m.'rn  di.l sliiiif. 

ifilh  all  Irinmfhant  sfUnJor  on  my  tiy'i.;- 
But  out!  alack  I   ki  vas  hut  ont  h,'ur  mint, 

Thi  ti':;i..n  cloud  balh  masked  him  from  m.-  n.''.i .' 

And  the  writer  is  utterly  cast  down  with   his  disappointm 
He  cries  out  in  sonnet  Ixvi: 

Tired  of  all  these,  (or  restful  death  1  cry. 

As  to  behr>ld  deierl  a.  fc,-,-,i>-  i.'r,,. 
And  ncc.:y  ,:.<.;i„^'  irrmm-d  in  jollity, 

And  [.uresl  fajih  unhappily  f.irsivom, 

And  gilded  honor  shamefully  misplaced, 

And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpcied. 

And  riKhl  perfection  wrongfully  dis^aced. 

And  'trai^th  iy  Umf'ing  svay  disahhJ, 
And  art  m.uU  l,m^ae.li.d  by  aulh.'rily. 

And  folly  (doclnrlikel  controllini;  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity. 
And  tapfnr  Good allt.idin;  f,ifl,iiii  III— 

Tired  with  :dl  ihtse.  from  these  I  would  be  gone, 
Save  that  lo  die  I  leave  my  love  alone. 
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All  these  words  seem  to  me  to  tit  into  Bacon's  case, 
disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes.  He  writes  t 
'594  = 

And  1  must  confess  this  ' 
overthrowQ  my  health,  .  .  .  \  Ci 
exquisite  disgrace.' 

He  proposed  to  travel  abroad;   he  hopes  her  Maje: 

To  pinp  here  with  melancholy,  for  though  mine  heart  be  (food,  } 
will  be  sore.  ...  I  am  not  an  impudent  man  thai  would  face  out  a  i 

The  bright  morning  sun  of  hope  had  ceased  to  shii 
brow.  He  "lacked  advancement,"  like  Hamlet;  he  had 
ridden  by  the  Queen.  He  despaired.  He  writes:  " 
whether  God  or  her  Majesty  call  me. "     In  the  sonnet  hi 

Tired  of  all  these,  (or  restful  death  I  cry. 
And  the  grounds  of  his  lamentation  are  those  a  cou. 
entertain,  but  scarcely  a  play-actor.  He  beholds  "  desert 
Surety  this  was  not  Shakspere's  case.  He  sees  nothingni 
to  power;  strength  swayed  by  limping  weakness;  hims 
his  greatness  overruled  by  the  cripple  Cecil.  He  see 
and  religion  tying  the  tongue  of  art  and  shutting  the  mc 
thought.  He  sees  evil  triumphant  in  the  world;  "  ca 
attending  captain  111,"  And  may  not  the  "maiden  vii 
strumpeted  "  be  a  reflection  on  her  of  whom  so  mai 
were  whispered;  who,  it  was  said,  had  kept  Leice 
chamber  next  to  her  own;  who  had  for  so  many  years 
Bacon,  and  for  whom,  on  her  death,  "the  honey-tonguec 
dropped  not  one  pitying  tear? 

X.  An  Incomprehensible  Fact. 
Francis  Bacon  was  greedy  for  knowledge.  He  i 
whole  amphitheater  of  human  learning.  From  Greece,  f 
from  Italy,  from  France,  from  Spain,  from  the  ear 
writers,  he  gathered  facts  and  thoughts.  He  had  his  . 
commonplace-book,  so  to  speak,  of  "formularies  and  eh 
speech.  His  acknowledged  writings  teem  with  quotatio 
poets.     And   yet  not  once  does  he  refer  to  William  %\ 

'  Ulln  lo  B»»,  MaRb  30.  tj^.  'Lelter  In  F.ssri. 
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the  Shakespeare  writings  !  The  man  of  Stratford  acted  in 
the  Plays  which  go  by  his  name,  and  on  the  same  night, 
same  place,  was  presented  a  "mask"  written  by  Bacon, 
thus  have  the  two  men  under  the  same  roof,  at  the  same 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  Shakespeare,  the  play-' 
and  Bacon,  the  mask-writer,  thus  rub  elbows;  but  neither 
to  have  known  the  other. 
Landor  says: 

Bacon  liltle  knew  or  suspecled  that  there  was  then  existing  (the  oniy  i 
ever  did  exist)  his  superior  in  intelleclual  power. 

Bacon'  was  ravaging  all  time  and  searching  the  face  i 
whole  earth  for  gems  of  thought  and  expression,  and  here  in 
plays  was  a  veritable  Golconda  of  jewels,  under  his  very  nos 
he  seems  not  to  have  known  it. 

XI.     Bacon's  Love  ok  Plays. 

But  it  may  be  said  thai  Shakspere  moved  in  a  lower  s 
of  thought,  beneath  the  notice  of  the  great  philosopher, 
cannot  be  true;  for  we  have  seen  that  Bacon  certainly 
"  masks,"  which  were  a  kind  of  smaller  plays,  and  that  he  l 
with  seven  other  young  lawyers  of  Gray's  Inn  to  prepare  a  ver 
stage-play,  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur;  hut,  more  than  that,  h 
very  fond  of  theatricals. 

Mrs.  Pott  says,  speaking  of  the  year  1594: 

The  Calvinistic  strictness  of  Lady  Anne  Bacon's  principles  receive  a 
shock  from  Ihc  repeated  and  open  proofs  which  Francis  gives  of  his  tasie  foi 
performances.  Anthony,  about  this  lime,  leaves  his  brother  and  goes  10 
BishopsRale  Street,  near  "  Bull  "  Inn.  where  ten  or  twelve  of  the  "  Shakesj 
Plays  were  acted.  Lady  Annt  "trusts  that  they  will  not  mum,  nor  masl 
sinfully  revel  at  Gray's  Inn." 

Bacon's  acknowledged  writings  overflow  with  expressions  s 
ing  how  much  his  thoughts  ran  on  play-houses  and  stage-plav 
quote  a  few  expressions,  at  random,  to  prove  this: 

Therefore  we  sec  that  there  be  certain  "  panlomiml "  that  will  reprcse 
voices  of  players  ol  interludes  so  to  life,  as  if  you  sec  them  not  yoj  would 
they  were  those  players  themselves.' 

Alluding  to  "  the  prompter,"  or  "  book-holder,"  as  he  wai^ 
called.  Bacon  says  of  himself: 
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Knowing  myself  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a  book  than  to  play  a  part  J 

Speaking  of  Essex'  successes,  he  says: 

Neither  do  I  judge  the  whole  play  by  the  first  act.' 

He  writes  Lord  Burleigh  that 

There  are  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  that  .  .  .  will  be  ready  to 
furnish  a  mask,  wishing  it  were  in  their  power  to  perform  it  according  to  their  minds. 

In  the  De  Augmentis  he  speaks  of  ^^  the  play-books  of  philosophical 
systems**  and  *'  the  play-books  of  this  philosophical  theater.'*  * 

He  calls  the  world  of  art  "a  universe  or  theater  of  things."* 
Speaking  of   the  priest   Simonds   instructing   Simnell    to   per- 
sonate Lord  Edward  Plantagenet,  Bacon  says: 

This  priest,  being  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  person,  should  think  it  pos- 
sible to  instruct  his  player  either  in  gesture  or  fashions.  .  .  .  None  could  hold  thv 
hook  so  well  to  prompt  and  instruct  this  stage  play  as  he  could.  .  .  .  He  thought 
good,  after  the  manner  of  scenes  in  stage  plays  and  masks,  to  show  it  afar  off.* 

Referring  to  the  degradation  of  the  royal  pretender,  Lambert 
Simnell,  to  a  position  in  the  kitchen  of  the  King,  Bacon  says: 

So  that  in  a  kind  of  "  matticina'*  of  human  force,  he  turned  a  broach  who  had 
worn  a  crown;  whereas  fortune  does  not  commonly  bring  in  a  comedy  or  farce 
aftera  tragedy,^ 

Speaking  of  Warbeck's  conspiracy,  Bacon  says: 

It  was  one  of  the  longest  plays  of  that  kind  that  hath  been  in  memory.'' 

And  here  I  group  together  several  similar  expressions: 

Therefore,  now,  like  the  end  of  a  play,  a  great  many  came  upon  the  stage  at  once.* 

He  [Perkin  Warbeck]  had  contrived  with  himself  a  vast  ami  tragical  plot} 

I  have  given  the  rule  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  oxvn  part,  if  he  have 
not  a  friend  he  may  quit  the  stage}^ 

But  men  must  know  that  in  this  theater  of  mans  life,  it  is  reserved  only  for 
God  and  the  angels  to  be  lookers-on. '^ 

As  if  they  would  make  you  like  a  king  in  a  play,  who,  when  one  would  think 
he  standeth  in  great  majesty  and  felicity,  is  troubled  to  say  his  part.  ^^ 

m 

With  which  speech  he  put  the  army  into  an  infinite  fury  and  uproar,  whereas 
iruth  was  he  had  no  brother;  neither  was  there  any  such  matter,  but  he  played  it 
Merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon  the  stage. ^^ 

Those  friends  whom  I  accounted  no  stage  friends,  but  private  friends.'* 


'  Lcticr  lo  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 

'  Letter  to  Essex,  Oct.  4, 1596. 

*  Ixi,  Ixii. 

« History  0/ Henry  VIl. 

Mbid. 

•Ibid. 

Mbid. 


■  Ibid. 

•Ibid. 

>•  Esaay  Of  Friendship. 
**  Advancement  0/ Learnings  book  ii. 
*•  Cesta  GrayoruM  —  Li/e  and  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  339. 
*•  Advancement  0/  Learning,  book  ii. 
**  Letter  to  Tobie  Matthew. 
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t.he  growth  and  development  of  any  special  feeling  or  passion  may 
t>e  shown;  and  Macaulay  writes  (as  if  it  were  a  foot-note  to  the 
passage)  this  in  reference  to  the  Shakespeare  Plays: 

In  a  piece  which  may  be  read  in  three  hours,  we  see  a  character  grradually 
unfold  all  its  recesses  to  us;  we  see  it  change  with  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. The  petulant  youth  rises  into  the  politic  and  war-like  sovereign. 
Xhe  profuse  and  courteous  philanthropist  soars  into  a  hater  and  scomer  of  his 
kind.  The  tyrant  is  altered  by  the  chastisement  of  affliction  into  a  pensive 
moralist. 

And  this  student  of  the  drama,  this  frequenter  of  the  play- 
houses, this  writer  of  plays  and  masks,  this  sovereign  and  pene- 
trating intellect  could  not  perceive  that  there  stood  at  his  elbow 
(the  associate,  "  the  fellow  '  of  his  clerk,  Jonson)  the  vastest  genius 
the  human  race  had  ever  produced !  This  philosopher  of  prose 
could  not  recognize  the  philosopher  of  poetry;  this  writer  of  prose 
histories  did  not  know  the  writer  of  dramatical  histories;  this 
writer  of  sonnets,  this  "concealed  poet,"  this  "g^reatest  wit"  of 
the  world  (although  known  by  another  name),  took  no  notice  of 
that  other  mighty  intellect,  splendid  wit  and  sweet  poet,  who  acted 
on  the  boards  of  his  own  law  school  of  Gray's  Inn  !  It  is  incom- 
prehensible.    It  is  incredible. 

And,  be  it  further  remembered,  Shakespeare  dedicated  both  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  to  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  Earl  was  Bacon's  particular  friend  and  associate, 
and  a  member  of  his  law  school  of  Grafs  Inn  ;  and  yet,  while  Shake- 
speare dedicates  his  poems  to  the  Earl,  he  seems  not  to  have 
known  his  friend  and  fellow,  Francis  Bacon.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  fact  that  Southampton  was  a  student  in  Gray's  Inn,  we  see 
the  reason  why  the  Shakespeare  poems  were  inscribed  to  him, 
under  the  cover  of  the  play-actor's  name. 

I  have  faith  enough  in  the  magnanimity  of  mind  of  Francis 
Bacon  to  believe  that  if  he  had  really  found,  in  humble  life,  a  man 
of  the  extrsfordinary  genius  revealed  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays  (sup- 
posing for  an  instant  that  they  were  not  Bacon's  work),  he  would  have 
stooped  down  and  taken  him  by  the  hand;  he  would  have  intro- 
duced him  to  his  friends;  he  would  have  quoted  from  him  in  his 
writings,  and  we  should  have  found  among  his  papers  numbers  of 
letters  to  and  from  him.  Their  lives  would  have  impinged  on  each 
other;  they  would  have  discussed  poetry  and  philosophy  in  speech 
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pt^int  him  in  honorable  colors  as  a  brave  soldier  a 
i'tjr  the  admiration  of  the  public  and  posterity? 
Shakspere's  Lucy,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  was  the  intiir 
correspondent  of  Francis  Bacon. 

XIII.     Shakspere  was  Falstaff. 

But  there  follows  another  question.     It  is  evide 

Shallow  was  intended  to  personate  Sir  Thomas  Luc 

of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Jr/naicr  opens  with  an  allusi 

ing  of  his  deer.     I  quote  the  beginning  of  the  act: 

SAallira,  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  Star  C 
It:    i(  he  were   twenty  Sir  John  FalscaSs,  he   shall   not  abuse 

Sltndtr.  .  .  ,  They  may  give  Ehe  doien  white  luces  in  theii 
The  coal-of-arms  of  the  Lucy  family  was  three  luci 
the  name  was  derived.  So  that  herein  it  is  placed  b 
that  Justice  Shallow  is  intended  to  represent  Sir 
This  is  conceded  by  all  the  commentators.  It  is 
that  the  deer  which  in  this  scene  Sir  John  FalstafE  is 
killed  were  the  same  deer  which  Shakspere  had  sla 

Shalhvt.     It  is  a  riot.  .  .  . 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well;  t  thank  yoi 
Master  Shallow. 

Shattovi.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  sec  you;  much  goo 
heart.      I  wished  your  venison  better;  il '.vas  ill  killed.   .   .  . 

Enter  Fahlag. 
Falstaff.     Now.  Master  Shallow;  you'll  complain  of  me  to  t 
Shalhu:     Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deei 
my  lodge. 

Falstaff.     But  nol  kisse^  your  keeper's  daughter. 

Therefore  it  follows  that  if  Shallow  was  Sir  The 
if  the  deer  that  were  killed  were  the  deer  fihakspi 
Shakspere  was  Falstaff! 

And  if  Shakspere  wrote  the  Plays,  he  deliberat< 
himself  in  the  character  of  Falstaff.  And  what  was 
of  Falstaff  as  delineated  in  that  very  play?  It  was  i 
sensual,  sordid  old  liar  and  thief.  The  whole  pla 
sensuality  united  to  sordidness.  He  makes  love 
because  "the  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
purse;  he  hatha  legion  of  angels."     And  Falstaff  is  a 
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■as  puzzled  his  biographers  to  tell  what  he  wanted  this  property 
All  his  other  purchases  were  in  Stratford  or  vicinity.  He  did 
need  it  for  a  home,  for  before  this  time  he  had  retired  to  Strat- 
i  to  live  in  his  great  house,  New  Place;  and  in  the  deed  of  pur- 
se of  the  Blackfriars  property  he  is  described  as  "  of  Stratford-on- 
>n,  gentleman."  The  house  and  lot  were  close  to  the  Blackfriars 
;ater,  and  property  was  falling  in  the  neighborhood  because  of 
t  proximity.  Shakspere  rented  it  to  one  John  Robinson. 
But  there  are  three  curious  features  in  connection  with  this 
chase; 

1.  Shakspere,  although  very  rich  at  the  time,  did  not  pay  down 
the  purchase-money,  but  left  ^60  standing  upon  mortgage, 
ch  was  not  extinguished  until  after  his  death. 

2.  Shakspere  bought  the  property  from  Henry  Walker,  minstrel, 
;^i40,  while  Waiker  in  1604  had  bought  it  for  ^100.  This  repre- 
ted  an  increase  equal  to  $3,400  to-day.  And  yet  we  find  the  peo- 
of  that  vicinity  petitioning  in  161S-19  to  have  the  theater  closed, 
ause  of  the  great  injury  it  did  to  property-holders  around  it. 

3.  Walker's  grantor  was  Matthew  Bacon,  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  the 
nty  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  and  included  in  the  purchase  was 
following: 

\nA  also  all  that  ploll  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  tenemenl,  which 
lalely  inclosed  iricb  boordes,  on  two  aides  (hereof,  by  Anne  Bacon,  u'idcw,  so 
:  and  in  such  sorte  as  Ihr  same  was  inclosed  by  the  said  Anne  Bacon  and  not 

Was  this  "  Anne  Bacon,  widow,"  the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon  ? 
■  name  was  Anne.  And  who  was  Matthew  Bacon,  of  Gray's 
?  Was  he  one  of  Francis  Bacon's  family  ?  And  is  it  not 
nge  to  find  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Shakspere  coming  together 
s  in  a  business  transaction  ?  And  does  it  not  look  as  if  Shak- 
e  had  paid  a  debt  to  some  one  by  buying  a  piece  of  property 
$2,400  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  giving  a  mortgage  for  £fio, 
al  to  $3,600  of  our  money  at  the  present  time  ? 

XV.     The  Northumberlanh  House  Manuscript. 
rhere  is  one  other  instance  where  the  name  of  Shakspere  is 
nd  associated  with  that  of  Francis  Bacon. 

In  1867  there  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  Northumberland 
jse,  in  London,  a  remarkable  MS.,  containing  copies  of  several 
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5,  plays  that  are  recognized  to  be  Shakespeare's  are  em- 
d;  and  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon  and  the  name  of  William 
sptare  (spelled  as  it  was  spelled  in  the  published  quartos, 
not  as  the  man  himself  spelled  it)  are  scribbled  all  over 
manuscript  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  sentences  and 
s  are  quoted  from  the  Shakespeare  Plays  and  Poems, 
nd,  while  we  find  this  association  of  the  two  names  in  Bacon's 
-y  and  private  papers,  there  is  not  one  word  in  his  published 
ngs  or  his  correspondence  to  show  that  he  knew  that  such  a 
;  as  William  Shakspere  ever  existed. 
Tis  strange  ;  'tis  passing  strange." 

XVI.     Another  SiNiiui.AR  Fact, 
dmund  Spenser  visited  London  in    1590,  and  in  1591   he  puh- 
1   his  fioem,    Tke    Tears  of    thf  Muses,   in  which   Thalia,   the 
of  poetry,  laments  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  play- 
:s  ;    that 

The  sweet  delights  of  learning' 1  Ireature, 

That  wonl  with  comic  sock  to  beautify 
The  painted  ihealcrs.  and  fill  with  pleasure 

The  listeners' eyes  and  ears  with  melody. 


all  gone." 


And  all  ihac  goodly  glee 
Which  wonl  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits. 
Is  laid  a-bed: 

in  lieu  thereof  "ugly  barbarism  and  brutish  ignorance  "  fill 
tage, 

And  with  vain  joys  the  vulgar  entertain. 

Instead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrility 

And  scornful  Folly  with  Contempt  is  crtpi. 
Rolling  in  rhymes  of  shameless  ribaldry 

Without  regard  ur  due  decorum  kepi. 

Spenser  laments  that  the  author,  who  formerly  delighted  with 
dly  glee"  and  "learning's  treasure,"  has  withdrawn  —  is  tempo- 
!  dead. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  S'alure's  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself  and  Truth  to  imitate. 
With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  \  is  dead  of  late; 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded  and  in  dolor  dreni. 


n 
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The  comparison  of  the  poet  to  the  refined  student  in  his  "cell  *' 
>  ix  very  inapplicable  one  to  apply  to  an  actor,  be  he  Marlowe  or 
>Ha.kspere,  daily  appearing  on  the  boards  in  humble  characters, 
Lnd  helping  to  present  to  vulgar  audiences  the  very  obscenities  and 
cvirrilities  of  which  Spenser  complained. 

Again,  if  we  examine  that  often-quoted  verse: 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made 

To  mock  herself  and  Truth  to  imitate, 
With  kindly  counter^  under  mimic  shade. 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late. 

The  word  counter  is  not  known  to  our  dictionaries  in  any  sense 
that  is  consonant  with  the  meaning  of  these  lines.  I  take  it  to  be  a 
poetical  abbreviation  of  "  counterfeit,"  and  this  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  further  statement  that  this  gentle-born  playwright,  who 
despised  the  base-born  play-makers,  imitated  truth  under  a  shade 
or  disguise;  and  this  disguise  was  a  mimic  one,  to- wit,  that  of  a 
tnime — an  actor. 

The  name  Willy  in  that  day,  as  I  have  shown  heretofore,  was 
generally  applied  to  all  poets. 

XVII.     Another  Extraordinary  Fact. 

It  is  sometimes  said:  How  can  you  undertake  to  deny  Shak- 
spere  the  honor  of  his  own  writings,  when  the  Plays  were  printed 
during  his  life-time  with  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  each  and 
every  one  of  them  ? 

This  is  a  mistake.     According  to  the  list  of  editions  printed  in 

Halliwell-Phillipps*  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare^  p.  533  (and 

there  is  no  better  authority),  it  seems  that  the  name  of  Shakespeare 

did  not  appear  upon  the  title-page  of  any  of  the  Plays  until  1598. 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Rape  of  Lucrece  contained,  it  is  true, 

dedicatory  letters  signed  by  Shakespeare;  but  the  first  play,  Titus 

AndronicuSy  published  in  1594,  was  without  his  name;  the  First  Part 

of  the  Contention  of  the  two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  published 

in  1594;    the  Tragedy  of  Richard ,  Duke  of  Yorke,  published  in   1595; 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  published  in  1597;  Richard  If,,  published  in  1597, 

and  Richard  III.,  printed   in  1597,  were  all  without  the  name  of 

Shakspere  or  any  one  else  upon  the  title-page.     It  was  not  until  the 

publication  of  Lovers  Labor  Lost,  in  /jp*?,  that  we  find  him  set  forth 
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as  having  any  connection   with  the   play;  and  he   does  not  then 
claim  to  be  the  author  of  it.     The  title-page  reads: 

As  it  was  presented  before  her  Highness  this  last  Christmas.     Newly  corrected 
and  augmented  by  IV,  Sfiakcspere, 

In  the  same  year  the  tvai^Qdy  oi  J^ichard  II.  \s  published,  and 
the  name  of  "  William  Shake-speare  "  appears  as  the  author. 

It  thus  appears  that  during  the  six  years  from  1592  to  1598  eight 
editions  of  plays  which  now  go  by  the  name  of  Shakespeare  were 
published  without  his  name  or  any  other  name  upon  the  title-page. 

In  other  words,  not  only  did  the  Shakespeare  Plays  commence 
to  appear  while  Shakspere  was  still  in  Stratford,  and  were  captiva- 
ting the  town  while  the  author  was  holding  horses  or  acting  as  call- 
boy;  but  for  six  years  after  the  Plays  which  are  distinctively 
known  as  his,  and  which  are  embraced  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  had 
won  great  fame  and  profit  on  the  stage,  they  were  published  in 
numerous  quarto  editions  without  his  name  or  any  other  name 
on  the  title-page.     This  is  mystery  on  mystery's  head  accumulate. 

XVIII.     When  were  the  Plays  Written  ? 

But  it  will  be  argued  by  some  that  Francis  Bacon  had  not  the 
time  to  write  the  Shakespeare  Plays;  that  he  was  too  busy  with 
politics,  philosophy,  law  and  statesmanship;  that  there  was  no  time 
in  his  life  when  these  productions  could  have  been  produced;  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  he  could  act  as  Lord  Chancellor  and 
write  plays  for  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Francis  Bacon 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  and  phenomenal  industry.  One  has 
but  to  look  at  the  twenty  volumes  of  his  acknowledged  writings  to 
concede  this.  In  illustration  of  his  industry,  we  are  told  that  he 
re-wrote  his  Essays  thirty  times!  His  chaplain  and  biographer,  Dr, 
Rawley,  says: 

I  myself  have  seen  at  the  least  Uvelve  copies  of  the  Instauraiion  [meaning,  says 
Spedding,*  the  Novum  Organum^  revised  year  by  year,  one  after  another,  and 
every  year  altered  and  amended  in  the  frame  thereof,  till  at  last  it  came  to  that 
model  in  which  it  was  committed  to  the  press;  as  many  living  creatures  do  lick 
their  yoang  ones,  till  they  bring  them  to  the  strength  of  their  limbs.  ...  He 
would  suffer  no  moment  of  time  to  slip  from  him  without  some  present  improve- 
ment. 

'  Works^  vol.  i,  p,  47,  Bf»ston  ed. 
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As  the  Nm'um  Orga/iuru  embraces  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
octavo  pages  of  the  Boston  edition,  the  reader  can  conceive  the 
liibor  required  to  re-write  this  twelve  times.  Let  these  things  be 
rtimembered  when  we  come  to  consider  the  vastly  laborious  cipher- 
story  written  into  the  Plays. 

But  an  examination  of  Bacon's  biography  will  show  that  he 
iiad  ample  leisure  to  have  written  the  Plays. 

In  the  spring  of  1579,  Bacon,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  returned 
I'rom  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father.     He  resided 
tor  a  year  or  more  at  St.  Albans.     In  1581,  then  twenty  years  old, 
lie  **  begins  to  keep  terms  at  Gray's  Inn."     In  1582  he  is  called  to 
the  bar.     For  three  years  we  know  nothing  of  what  he  is  doing. 
In  1585  he  writes  a  sketch  of  his  philosophy,  entitled  T/ie  Greatest 
Jiirth  of  Time^  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  afterwards  broadened  out 
into  The  Advancement  of  Learning.     In  1585  the  Contention  betiuecn  the 
tioo  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  is  supposed  to  have  appeared.     In 
1586  he  is  made  a  bencher.     He  is  "///  umbra  and  not  in  public  or 
frequent  action."    "His  seclusion  Is  commented  on."     In  this  year, 
according  to  Malone,  The  Taming  of  the  Shreii^  The  7\>o  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  and  Lm^e^s  Labor  Lost  appear,  probably  in  imperfect  forms, 
like  the  first  of  those  thirty  copies  of  the  Essays.     In   1587  (the 
year  Shakspere  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  London),  Bacon  helps 
in  getting  up  a  play,  for  the  Gray's  Inn  revels,  called  The  Misfor- 
tunes of  Arthur.     He  also  assists  in  some  masks  to  be  played  before 
Elizabeth.     Here  certainly  we  have  the  leisure,  the  disposition  and 
the  kindred  employment.     In  1588  he  becomes  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Liverpool.     He  writes  a  short  paper  called  an  Adver- 
tisement   Touching   the    Contro7'ersies    of  the    Church.      To    thiii    year 
Dr.  Delius  attributes  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Mr.  Furnival  I^nrs  Labor 
Lost.     Shakspere  is,  at  this  time,  either  holding  horses  at  the  door 
of  the  play-house  or  acting  as  call-boy,  or  in  some  other  subordinate 
capacity  about  the  play-house.     In  1589-90  Bacon  puts  forth  a  letter 
to  Walsingham,  on   The  Goi'ernment  and  the  Papists.     No  one  can 
tell  what  he  is  working  at;    and   yet,   knowing   his  industry  and 
energy,  we  may  be  sure   he   is   not   idle;  for   in   the   next  year  he 
writes  to  his  uncle  Burleigh: 

I  account  my  ordinar)'  course  of  study  and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than 
most  parts  of  action  are. 
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In  1594  Lady  Anne^  Bacon's  mother,  is  distressed  about  his  de- 

x-otion  to  plays  and  play-houses.    In  1590  she  had  written  to  Anthony, 

eom plaining  of  his  brother's  irregular  hours  and  poet-like  habits: 

I  verily  Ihfhk  yciir  brothei^s  weak  stomiich'  to  dige^  hath  been  much  caused 
and  confirmed  by  untimely  going  to  bed.  and  then  musing  tuscio  quid  when  he 
s'hould  sleep,  and  then,  in  consequence,  by  late  rising  and  long  lying  in  bed, 
^vliereby  his  men  are  made  slothful  and  himself  sickly.' 

In  1594  Bacon  begins  his  Promus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies y 
which  has  been  so  ably  edited  by  Mrs.  Pott,  of  London,'  which 
fairly  bristles  with  thoughts,  expressions  and  quotations  found  in 
the  Shakespeare  Plays.  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  poet  who  is 
studying  the  elegancies  of  speech,  with  a  view  to  increase  his  capac- 
ity for  the  expression  of  beautiful  thoughts.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
work  in  which  a  mere  philosopher  would  engage. 

In  this  year  1594  "  Shakespeare's "  Comedy  of  Errors  appears 
(for  the  first  time),  at  Bacon's  law  school,  Gray's  Inn.  In  the  same 
year  Lucrece  is  published.  In  the  same  year  Bacon  writes  a  Dei'ice^ 
or  mask,  which  Essex  presents  to  her  Majeisty  on 'the  "Queen's 
Day/*  called  The  Device  of  an  Indian  Prince,  In  this  year,  also. 
Bacon  is  defeated  by  Cecil  for  the  place  of  Attorney  or  Solicitor- 
General,  and,  as  Dr.  Delius  thinks,  the  play  of  Richard  III.^  in 
which  the  hump-backed  tyrant  is  held  up  to  the  detestation  of 
mankind,  appears  the  same  year ! 

In  1604  Bacon  writes  to  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  speaking  of  some 
important  matter,  that  he  cannot  recall  what  passed,  "my  head 
being  then  wholly  employed  upon  invention**  a  word  which  he  uses 
for  works  of  the  imagination. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  proof  that  the  Plays  appeared  during 
Bacon's  unemployed  youth.  No  one  pretends  that  he  wrote  plays 
while  he  was  holding  great  and  lucrative  offices  in  the  state. 

XIX.     Some  Secret  Means  of  Income. 

And  we  have  evidences  in  Bacon's  letters  —  although  they  seem 
to  have  been  gone  over  carefully  and  excised  and  garbled  —  that 
he  had  some  secret  means  of  support. 

In  1595  he  writes  Essex: 

I  am  purposed  not  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  my  reason  is  only 
because  it  drinketh  too  much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better  purposes. 

'  Lady  Bacon  to  Anthony  Bacon,  May  24,  1590— /,//>  and  tVarJts,  vol.  i,  p.  114. 
'  Bacon's  Promusy  by  Mrs.  Henry  Pott.     Boston:  Houg^hton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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Mr,  Spedding  says: 

II  is  easier  to  undersund  wb]'  Bacon  was  resolved  not  to  devote  his  tU< 
ordinary  practice  of  a  tanker,  than  what  plan  he  bad  to  clear  bimsclf  ol  t 
cutties  which  were  now  accumulating  upon  him,  and  looblain  means  of  livi 
working.  What  course  he  betook  himself  10  at  the  crisis  which  bad  now  > 
/  tanaol posiibly  say.  I  do  not  find  any  ieller  of  his  which  can  possibl)'  be  a: 
to  the  winter  of  1596,  nor  have  I  meL  among  his  broLher's  papers  aritk  oj 
v/kitA  indicalei  what  kt  was  about. 

And  two  years  before,  in' April,  1593,  we  find  Bacon  wrili 
the  Earl  of  Essex  thus: 

I  did  almost  conjecture,  by  TOur  ailence  and  countenance,  a  distaste 
course  I  imparted  10  your  Lordship  touching  mine  own  fortune.  .  .  .  And 
free  and  loving  advice  your  Lordship  hath  given  me,  I  cannot  correspond 
same  with  greater  duty  than  by  assuring  your  Lordship  that  I  will  nut  ili>f 
myself  without  your  allowance.  .  .  .  But  notwithstanding  I  know  it  will  be 
ing  to  your  good  Lordship  that  I  use  my  liberty  of  replying,  and  I  do 
assure  myself  that  your  L.ordship  will  rest  persuaded  by  the  answer  of  tho 
sons  which  your  Lordship  vouchsafed  to  open.  They  were  two;  the  one 
should  include.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Spedding  says: 

Here  our  light  goes  suddenly  out,  just  as  we  are  going  to  see  how  Bate 
resolved  to  dispose  of  himself  at  this  juncture.' 

Is  it  not  very  remarkable  that  this  letter  should  be  clippe 
just  at  this  point  ?  We  are  forced  to  ask,  first,  what  was  the  ci 
which  he  intended  to  take  "touching  mine  own  fortune;' 
secondly,  if  there  was  no  mystery  behind  his  life,  why  was 
letter  so  emasculated  ? 

And  it  seems  he  intimated  to  his  mother  that  he  had 
secret  means  of  obtaining  money.  Lady  Bacon  writes  to  Ant 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  month  and  year; 

Besides,  your  brother  told  me  before  you  twice,  then,  that  he  intended 
part  with  Markes  [an  estate],  and  the  rather  because  Mr.  Mylls  would  leu 
^900;  and,  as  I  remember,  I  asked  him  how  he  was  to  come  out  of  debt, 
answer  was  that  means  ■anruld  it  made  imlhi/ut  that.* 

Remember  that  it  was  not  until  January,  1598,  that  Bacon 
lished  the  first  of  his  acknowledged  formal  works,  his  Essays. 
these  were  not  the  forty  long  essays  we  now  have,  but  ten  s 
condensed  compositions,  which  occupied  but  thirteen  double  p 
of  the  original  quarto  edition.  These,  with  a  few  brief  papers 
the  only  acknowledged  fruits  we  have  to  represent  the  nineteen  _ 
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•fen  the  date  of  his  return  from  Paris,  in  ijjg,  and  the  publication 
is  ten  brief  essays  in  January,  i^pS. 

What  was  that  most  fecund,  prolific,  laborious  writer  doing 
ing  these  nearly  twenty  years?  He  was  brimful  of  energy, 
jstry,  genius,  mirth  and  humor:  how  did  he  expend  it?     What 

that  painful  course  of  study  and  meditation  which  he  under- 
it  daily,  as  he  told  his  uncle  Burleigh  ? 

Read  what  Hep  worth  Dixonsaysof  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-four: 
How  he  appears  in  oulward  grace  and  aspect  among  these  courtly  and  martial 
emporaries,  the  miniature  by  Hilyard  helps  us  to  conceive.     Slight  in  build. 

and  round  in  flesh,  dighl  in  sumptuous  suit;  the  head  well  set,  erect,  and 
ed  in  a  thick,  starched  fence  of  frill;  a  bloom  of  study  and  of  travel  on  the  fat. 
sh  face,  which  looks  lar  younger  than  his  years;  the  hat  and  feather  tossed  aside 
1  the  broad,  white  brow,  over  which  crisps  and  curls  a  mane  of  dark,  soft  hair; 
English  nose  —  firm,  open,  straight;  mouth  delicate  •nd  small  —  a  lady's  or  a 
r's  moutk-^a  thousand prankt  and hvmors,  quibbtet,  ■whiim and tanghttrs  lurking 
s  twinkling,  trimulcui  lints.  Such  is  Francis  B»con  at  the  «ge  of  twenty-four.' 
Is  this  the  description  of  a  dry-as-dust  philosopher  ?  Is  it  not 
ler  the  picture  of  the  youthful  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  wit, 

poet,    "  fresh    from    academic   studies,"    who  wrote    The    Two 
•tletnen  of  Verona  and  Love's  Labor  Loslf 
In  brief,  the  Shakespeare  Plays  are  the  fruits  of  Bacon's  youth; 

it  is  in  youth  he  tells  us  that  the  imagination  streams  with 
ine  felicity  into  the  mind;  while  his  philosophical  works  are  the 
duct  of  middle  life.  It  is  not  until  1603,  when  Bacon  was  forty- 
I  years  of  age,  that  he  published  the  first  of  his  scientific  works, 
itied  Valerius  Terminus;  or,  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  :  ■u-ith  lh( 
iotations  of  Hermes  Stella.  And  who,  we  ask  passingly,  was 
ermes  Stella"?    Was  Bacon,  with  his  usual  secretiveness,  seek- 

anotheraiwr/ — another  Shakspere?     Mrs.  Pott  says: 
Tliere  is  something  so  mysterious  about  this  strange  title,  and  in  the  obscurity  of 
lext  itself  as  well  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  astronomical  and  astrolt^ical  ayrn* 

nrilten  on  the  blank  outside  of  the  volume,  that  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Spedding 
mem  upon  them,  but  can  throw  no  real  light  upon  them. 

XX.     Anothkr  Mvsterv. 
W.  A.  A,  Watts,  in  a  paper  read  before  (he   Bacon  Society  of 
fidon  while  this  work  is  going  through  the  press,'  calls  attention 
the  striking  fact  that  Ben  Jonson,  besides  stating  that  Bacon 
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had  ** filled  all  numbers'  and  was  "the  mark  and  acme  of  our  r^^^ 
guage,"  in  a  poem  entitled  "Underwoods,"  addressed  to  Bacon  >  - 
his  birthday,  says: 

In  the  midst, 
Thou  stand'st  as  though  a  mystery  thou  didst. 

This  is  certainly  extraordinary.  What  was  the  mystery?  W^.^ 
it  in  connection  with  those  "nunibei*s"  which  excelled  anything  i^ 
Greek  or  Roman  dramatic  literature,  and  which  were  **the  miiri 
and  acme  of  our  language"?     If  not,  what  did  Ben  mean  ? 

XXI.     Coke's  Insults. 

We  find  all  through  that  period  of  Bacon's  life,  between  1507 
and  his  accession  to  the  place  of  Lord  Chancellor,  that  he  was  in- 
subject  of  a  great  many  slanders.  But  while  he  alludes  to  thr: 
slanders,  he  is  careful  not  to  tell  us  what  they  were.  Did  they  ref-r- 
to  the  Shakespeare  Plays  ?  Did  they  charge  that  he  paid  his  dcr  :> 
with  money  taken  in  at  the  door  of  the  play-house  ?  For  we  ma;. 
be  sure  that  among  the  actors  there  were  whisperings  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  from  spreading  abroad;  and 

Thus  coines  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 

And  almost  thus  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

But  there  has  come  down  to  us  a  letter  of  Bacon  which  givf5 
us  some  account  of  the  insults  he  was  subjected  to.  In  it  Bacon 
complains,  in  1601,  to  his  cousin.  Lord  Secretary  Cecil,  that  hi> 
arch-enemy,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Coke,  had  publicly  insulted  hin 
in  the  Exchequer.  He  tells  that  he  moved  for  the  reseizure  of  tlu 
lands  of  one  George  Moore,  a  relapsed  recusant,  fugitive  and  traitor 
He  says: 

Mr.  Attorney  kindle.d  at  it  and  said:  "  Mr.  Bacon,  if  you  have  any  tooth  againM 
me  pluck  it  out,  for  it  will  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in  your  head  wili  6' 
you  good."  I  answered  coldly,  in  these  very  words:  **  Mr.  Attorney,  I  respec: 
you;  I  fear  you  not;  and  the  less  you  speak  of  your  own  greatness  the  more  will  I 
think  of  it." 

He  replied:  '*  I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms  of  greatness  toward  you,  r.  kr 
are  less  than  little;  less  than  the  least;"  and  otfur  such  strange  light  terms  he  ^ cri- 
me, with  such  insulting  which  cannot  be  expressed.  Herewith  I  stirred,  yet  I  sak 
no  more  but  this:  "Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  depress  me  so  far;  for  I  have  been  your 
better,  and  may  be  again,  when  it  please  the  Queen."  With  this  he  spake,  ncithe- 
I  nor  himself  could  tell  what,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  Attorney-General;  and  in  the 
end  bade  me  not  meddle  with  the  Queen's  business,  but  mine  own.  .  .  .  Then  h- 
said  it  7i>ere  good  to  clap  a  capias  utlegatum  upon  my  back  !  To  which  I  only  said  he 
could  not,  and  that  he  was  at  fault;  for  he  hunted  upon  an  old  sent. 
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He  gave  me  a  nupiitr  ef  disgraeeftil  ■mords  itiidri,  which  I  answered  with 

And  Bacon  writes  Cecil,  evidently  with  intent  to  have  him 
nee  Coke, 

I  will  ask  the  reader  to  remember  this  letter  when  we  come  to 
Cipher  Narrative.  It  shows,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Cecil  knew 
something  to  Bacon's  discredit,  and  that  Coke,  Cecil's  follower, 
I  heard  of  it  and  blurted  it  out  in  his  rage  in  open  court,  and 
eatened  Bacon  with  arrest;  and  Bacon  writes  to  his  cousin  for 
itection  against  Coke's  tongue.  Spedding  says  the  threat  of  the 
ias  utltgatum  may  possibly  have  referred  to  a  debt  that  Bacon 
ed  in  1598;  but  what  right  would  Coke  have  to  arrest  Bacon  for 
ebt  due  to  a  third  party,  and  which  must  have  been  paid  three 
irs  before?  And  why  should  Bacon  say  "he  was  at  fault,"  If 
ke  referred  to  the  debt  he  was  not  "at  fault,"  for  Bacon  eer- 
ily had  owed  it. 

XXII.  Conclusion. 
In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  have  in  the  foregoing  pages 
iwn  that,  if  we  treat  the  real  author  of  the  Plays,  and  Francis 
:on,  as  two  men,  they  belonged  to  the  same  station  in  society, 
the  same  profession  —  the  law;  to  the  same  political  party  and 
the  same  faction  in  the  state;  that  they  held  the  same  religious 
ws,  the  same  philosophical  tenets  and  the  same  purposes  in  life. 
at  each  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  a  writer  of  dramatic  com- 
iitions,  and  a  play-goer.  That  Bacon  had  the  genius,  the  oppor- 
lity,  the  time  and  the  necessity  to  write  the  Plays,  and  ample 
sons  to  conceal  his  authorship. 

I  proceed  now  to  another  branch  of  my  argument.  I  shall 
empt  to  show  that  these  two  men,  if  we  may  still  call  them  such, 
rsued  the  same  studies,  read  the  same  books,  possessed  the  same 
tes,  enjoyed  the  same  opinions,  used  the  same  expressions,  em- 
lyed  the  same  unusual  words,  cited  the  same  quotations  and  fell 
o  the  same  errors. 

If  all  this  does  not  bring  the  brain  of  the  poet  under  the  hat  of 
:  philosopher,  what  will  you  have  ? 

I  Spedding,  LI/'  axd  ll'trh,  vol.  ii[.  p.  1.    London  :  LonRmam. 
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IDENTICAL    EXPRESSIONS. 


VHO  does  not  remember  that  curious  word  used  by  Hamlet, 
to  describe  the  coldness  of  the  air,  upon  the  platform  where 
awaits  the  Ghost: 

II  is  very  cold. 
It  !•  a  Dtppiog  and  ao  eager  air.' 

We  turn  to  Bacon,  and  we  find  this  very  word  used  in  the  same 

ise: 

Wbereby  the  cold  becomes  more  eagrr* 

There  is  another  strange  word  used  by  Shakespeare: 

Light  iMettni, 
And  the  crov  makes  wing  to  the  rocky  wood.' 

We  turn  again  to  Bacon,  and  we  find  the  origin  of  this  singular 
pression : 

For  the  over-moJBlure  of  [he  brain  doth  Ikittrn  the  spirits  visual.' 
In  the  same  connection  we  have  in  Bacon  this  expression: 

The  cause  of  dimaess  of  sight  is  Iht  exftaie  ef  sfiriti.* 
We  turn  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  and   we  find  precisely  the 
me  arrangement  of  words: 

Th'  txpitui  ef  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame. 


*  .Vatural  llitlery,  \  693. 
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One  of  the  most  stiiking  parallelisms  of  thought  and  exprc 
occurs  in  the  following.     Bacon  says: 

Som«  noises  help  sleep,  as  .  .  ■  soft  singing.     The  cause  is.  for  ibai 
move  in  the  spirits  a  gentle  altention} 
In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

I  am  never  merry  when  1  hear  sweet  music. 
The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  alltntivi.* 
Here  we  have  the  same  words  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  tkt 
thing,  the  effect  of  music;  and  in  each  case  the  philosopher  sto 
give  the  reason  —  "  the  cause  is,"  "the  reason  is." 

Both  are  very  fond  of  the  expressions,  "parts  inward  " 
"  parts  outward,"  to  describe  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  t 

Bacon  says: 

Mineral  medicines  have  been  extolled  that  they  are  safer  (or  the  nufaun 
the  iuviard  parts} 

And  again: 

While  the  life-blood  of  Spain  went  in-wai-d  to  the  heart,  the  auitoarJ  liml 
members  trembled  and  coutd  not  resist.* 

Shakespeare  has  it; 

I  see  men's  judgmenls  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes;  and  things  outioard 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike.' 


Falstaff  tells  us: 

But  the  sherris  want 

15  it  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwarjs  lo  th 

Bacon  says: 
Shakespeare  says 

Nor  custom  stale 

Her, ■«/?'"■/,■  ivirjV/.',' 

The  word  infinite 

is  a  favorite  with  both  writers. 

Bacon  has: 

Occasions  are  .H/"''--.' 

fn/iniU  honor.'" 

The  in/niu  flight  of  birds." 

'  W'od.rd/ /■/«(«■>,  1 7*5- 
-£,/,a»rfl^■«■*.,  vo 

',dH,nr,IV.,\y.i. 
,.                                           '  Aiij-ancemcnt  e/ Lrarnimg.  book  il. 

EUulKth  0597-81          '  \risaim  e/l/u  AtKirili  —  Ae/ulfMi. 
1.  ii,  p.  8„.                      "SpeKh. 

IDENTICAL  EXPRE 

Shakespeare  has: 

Conclusion  infintlt  of  ea; 
Fellows  of  infiniu  longui 
A  fellow  of  infinite  jesl.' 
Infinile  in  faculties.* 
Nature's  infinit,-  book  of 

Bacon  says: 

Man  in   hia  mansion,  sleep,  cxercile,  passia 
■\Kfacultits  of  ibe  soul.' 
Shakespeare  says: 

How  infinite  in  /aeu/HeiJ 

Bacon  speaks  of 

Thai  giganlic  stale  of  mind  which  possessech 
ras  Lucius  Sylla.' 

This  is  a  very  peculiar  and  unusu 
ihakespeare,  and  we  find  Queen  Mai 
>uke  of  Gioster,  in  the  play  of  Richard 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous 
Exceeding  those  (hat  1  can  w 
Oh,  lei  them  keep  it.  till  thy  a 
And  then  hurl  down  their  ind 
On  Ihec,  the  tmubler  of  the  pc 

In  Shakespeare  we  find: 


This  was  regarded  as  such  a  stran; 
hat  some  of  the  commentators  proposed 
ng  of  affection."     But  we  turn  to  Ba 

imile: 

Perkin  sought  to  corrupt  the  servants  r>f  (he 

Bacon  says: 

To  fall  from  a  discord,  or  harsh  accord,  upi>n 
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Shakespeare  says: 

That  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds.' 

Here  we  have  three  words  used  in  the  same  order  and  sense  br 

both  writers. 

We  find  in  Shakespeare  this  well-known  but  curious  expression. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.' 

This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Plays.    George  Stevens  says: 

Dr.  Farmer  informs  me  that  these  words  are  merely  technical.  A  woolmaA- 
butcher  and  dealer  in  skewers  lately  observed  to  him  that  his  nephew  (an  idle  lad 
could  only  assist  him  in  making  them.  "He  could  rough-hew  them,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  shape  their  ends."  Whoever  recollects  the  profession  of  Shakspere'« 
father  will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such  terms.  /  kaz'e  frr- 
quently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  skewers. 

This  is  the  sort  of  proof  we  have  had  that  Shakspere  wrote  thr 
Plays.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  sentence  means,  that  while  we 
may  hew  out  roughly  the  outlines  of  our  careers,  the  ends  we  reach 
are  shaped  by  some  all-controlling  Providence.  And  when  we  turn 
to  Bacon  we  find  the  very  word  used  by  him,  to  indicate  carved 
out  roughly: 

A  rough-hewn  seaman.' 

And  we  find  again  in  Shakespeare  the  same  idea,  that  while  we 
may  shape  our  careers  in  part,  the  results  to  be  attained  are  beyond 
our  control: 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own.^ 

Bacon  says: 

Instruct  yourself  in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  i«» 
virtue,  wisdom  and  honor.^ 

Shakespeare  has: 

Crawling  between  hea7»en  and  earth. ^ 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.^ 

Bacon  refers  to 

The  particular  remedies  which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  tk- 
mind. 

Shakespeare  says: 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  f^ 

'  Merchant  0/  Venice^  v,  i.  •  Hamlet y  V,  a.  *  Apophthegms.  «  Hamlet,  iil,  a. 

*  Bacon's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Essex — Lt/e  «b^ 
IVorkSy  vol.  ii,  p.  18.  ^  Hamlet y  iii,  t.  '  Hamlet^  i,  5.  *^  MaebetJk^  v.  i 
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Here  the  parallelism  is  complete.  In  each  case  it  refers  to 
remedies  for  mental  disease,  and  in  each  case  the  word  minister  is 
used,  and  the  ''diseases  of  the  mind"  of  the  one  finds  its  counter- 
part in  "  mind  diseased  "  of  the  other,  a  change  made  necessary  by 
the  rhythm. 

Surely  the  doctrine  of  accidental  coincidences  will  not  explain 
this. 

Bacon  says: 

Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times,  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they 
principally  take  to  heart.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths.* 


Bacon  says: 

The  even  carriage  between  two  factions  proceedeth  not  always  of  moderation., 
but  of  a  trueness  to  a  man*s  self^  with  end  to  make  use  of  both.' 

And  again  he  says: 

Be  so  true  to  thyself  as  thou  be  not  false  to  others,* 

Shakespeare  says: 

To  thine  own  self  bd  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.^ 

Bacon  says: 

The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must  ever  be  well  weighed.* 
Shakespeare  says: 

Ripeness  is  all.'' 

In  Shakespeare  we  have  this  singular  expression: 

O  Heaven  !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  have  mourned  longer.* 

This  expression  "discourse  of  reason**  is  a  very  unusual  one. 

Massinger  has: 

It  adds  to  my  calamity  that  I  have 
Discourse  and  reason. 

Gififord  thought  that  Shakespeare  had  written  "discourse  an(f 
reason,"  and  that  the  of  was  a  typographical  error;  but  Knight,  in 
discussing  the  question,  refers  to  the  lines  in  Hamlet : 


1  Essay  Of  Friendship. 
^Julius  Ctrsar,  ii,  2. 


^'Emay  0/ FactioM. 
<  Essay  O/  Wisdom, 


•  Hamlet^  i,  3. 

•  Essay  Of  Delays. 


^  Lear,  v,  2. 
^  Hamlet y  i,  2. 


jS 


I 


It 


♦  »• 


••"1 


MM  • 


*  - 
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IDENTICAL  EXPRESSIOXS.  ^o,. 

Shakespeare  makes  Macbeth  say  of  human  life: 

Tis  a  lale 
Told  by  an  idim,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nething} 

A.  J,  Dufficld,  of  Delaware  Mine,  Michigan,  calls  my  attention 
the  following  parallelism. 
Shakespeare: 

The  paragon  of  animals;  Ikt  beauty  ef 

While  Bacon  has: 

The  souls  of  the  living  are  ike  beauty  of  the  world* 

Both  writers  use  the  physical  eye  as  a  type  or  symbol  of  the, 
tellectual  faculty  of  perception. 
Bacon  says: 

The  r^vj- of  his  underilaitding.' 
For  everything  depends  on  fijiing  the  mind's  rye  steadily.* 
Illuminate  the  eyes  of  our  »"W.* 
While  in  Shakespeare  we  have; 

Hamlfl.     My  father,  — methioks  1  see  my  father. 


Bacon  says: 

Pirates  and  impostors  .  .  .  are  iVik  rKoimoii  fnemiis  af  mankind.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  Ike  common  enemy  of  man 
To  make  them  kings.* 

Shakespeare  also  says: 

Consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind." 
Thou  tommen  whore  of  mantind." 

Mrs.  Pott"  points  out  a  very  striking  parallelism. 


'//flW^/.il,,. 

•EsByZ-a.. 

<lliaory„/S^» 

ref  Conifi'acT  —  L  •/* 

MnliDduclionl 

■Pnyer. 

ii'iry  of  Htnrf  Vir, 
Ti,m>nt/AtJ'nu,ii,x 
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Feedi^X  the  ancient  grudge.' 

Adv&nlBge /etds  him  fat.* 

To  /tfd  contention  in  a  lingering  act.' 

J.  T.  Cobb  points  out  this  parallelism. 
Shakespeare: 

Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not.^ 
Bacon  says: 

All  wise  men,  to  decline  the  eifvy  of  their  own  virtues,  use  to  ascribe  them  to 
Providence  and  Fortune;  for  so  they  may  the  better  assume  them.^ 


Bacon  speaks  of 


The  accidents  of  life.* 
The  accidents  of  time.** 


Shakespeare  says: 

As  place,  riches,  favor. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit. ^ 

With  mortal  accidents  opprest.* 

The  shot  of  accident,  the  dart  of  chance.*" 

Bacon  says: 

And  I  do  extremely  desire  there  may  be  a  full  cry  from  all  sorts  of  people }^ 

Macbeth  says: 

And  I  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people}* 
Here  we  have  the  same  collocation  of  words. 

Bacon  says: 

Not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  it  may  be  well  done." 

If  that  be  done  which  I  hope  by  this  time  is  done,  and  that  other  matter  shall 
be  done  which  we  wish  may  be  done.** 

Shakespeare  says: 

If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.'* 

What's  done  cannot  be  undone.'* 


'.."• 


^&*. 


'ir 


iiii 


■»? 


*  Merchant  0/  Venice^  i,  3. 
•/*/  Htnry  /K,  iii,  a. 

*  9d  Henry  IV. ,1,1. 

*  Hamlet,  iii,  4. 

*  Essay  Of  Fortune. 

*  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Cecil. 

^  Letter  to  Villiera,  June  3, 16x6. 

*  Troitu*  and  Crestida,  iii,  3. 

*  CymMine,  v,  4. 


'•  Otkelle,  iv,  i. 

II  Letter  to  Villien,  June  13, 1616. 

I*  Letter  to  Lord  Chancellor. 

>«  Letter  to  Sir  John  Stanhope— ZrcA  and 

iVorks,  Tol.  ii,  p.  50. 
^^MacMk.'uj. 
»Mbid.,  V,  I. 


>i^ 


^^  "ll^^ 


3©^  PAKALLEUSMS. 

Bacon  says: 

But  I  will  pray  (or  you  to  the  last  gasp.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

1  (Till  follow  thee 
To  l/ie  last  gasp.* 

Fight  ////  Iht  last  gasp.' 

Here  is  another  identical  collocation  of  words. 

Bacon  says: 

The  new  company  and  the  old  company  are  but  the  sons  of  Adam  to  me.- 

Shakespeare  says: 

Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren.' 

Bacon  says: 

The  common  lot  of  mankind.* 

Shakespeare  has: 

The  common  cune  of  mankind.' 

Bacon : 

The  injirtiiily  of  the  human  understanding.' 

Shakespeare : 

The  infirmity  of  sense.* 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmilits." 

And  Mr.  J.  T.  Cobb  has  called  my  attention  to  this  parallelism. 
Bacon  says: 

AH  those  who  have  in  some  measure  committed  themselves  to  the  waters  of 
experience,  seeing  they  were  infirm  0/ purpose,  etc." 

While  in  Shakespeare  we  have: 

Infirm  of  purpose.     Give  me  the  daggers." 

Bacon: 

Every  tangible  body  contains  an  invisible  and  intangible  spirit.'* 

Shakespeare: 

O,  thou  invisible  spirit  o(  wine.'* 


"   rtr  IntirfrttalipH  p/ NnlHrt,  MoDtliga 

rf„  vol.  il,  p.  sso- 
'•,Wn<-*r(*,  ii.i. 


IDENTICAL  EXPRESSIONS, 

Bacon : 

Flame,  at  the  moment  of  its  generation,  is  mild  and  gentle} 
Shakespeare: 

As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradled  babe.* 

He  ^SLS  gentle,  mild  Sind  virtuous.' 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words.* 
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Bacon: 
Shakespeare: 


Custom  ...  an  a/e  of  nature} 

This  is  the  ape  of  form  ^  monsieur  the  nice.* 
O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death} 


Bacon  says: 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  to  imitate  nature^  which  doth  nothing  in 
vain.* 

In  artificial  works  we  should  certainly  prefer  those  which  approach  the  nearest 
to  an  imitation  of  nature} 

AVe  find  the  same  expression  in  Shakespeare: 

I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. *** 

And  in  the  preface  to  the  Folio  of  1623,  which  was  probably 
written  by  the  author  of  the  Plays,  we  read: 

He  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature. 

Bacon  speaks  of  a 

Medicine  ...  of  secret  malignity  and  disagreement  toward  man's  body ;  .  .  . 
it  worketh  either  by  corrosion  or  by  a  secret  malignity  and  enmity  to  nature." 

Shakespeare  describes  the  drug  which  Hamlet's  uncle  poured 
into  his  father's  ear  as 

Holding  such  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
And  again  we  have: 

A  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison.^' 

Though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive^ 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound." 


>  Ncvutm  Orgunum^  book  ii. 

*  Henry  VI.,  iii,  a. 

*  Richard  I II.,  \,^ 
^Ibid.,  iv,  4. 

^  Advancement  0/ Learning,  book  ii. 

*  Love'M  Lab^r  Lost,  v,  3. 

*  Cymheline,  ii,  2. 


^Advancement  •/  Learning, book  ii. 

*  Novum  Organum,  book  ii. 
'•//aw/r/,  iii,  a. 

^^  Natural  History,  cent,  i,  $36, 
'»  Winter's  Tale,  i,  2. 
^*  2d  Henry  K/.,  iii,  a. 


3o6  PARALLELISMS. 

Bacon  says: 

Of  all  sabslancci  irhich  natnre  has  produced,  man's  body  is  the  most  extremely 
tempttiniUd. ' 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  brain  of  Ibis  foolish  tempoundtd  <lay,  mmn.* 
And  Bacon,  speaking  of  man,  says: 

Ceruin  particles  were  taken  from  divers  living  creatures,  and  mixed  and  tem- 
pered with  that  clayic  mass.' 

Bacon  says; 

The  heavens  turn  about  and  .  .  .  make  an  ixeelltnl  mtait.^ 

Shakespeare  says,  in  Hamlet: 

And  there  is  much  music,  exttllnit  voice  in  this  liiile  orf^n:  yet  cannot  you 
make  it  speak. 

Bacon  says: 

The  nilure  of  sounds  in  general  hath  been  superficially  observed.     It  is  one  ol 
ihe  Bubtilest/iV.*«  ef  nalure.^ 

Shakespeare  has  this  precise  collocation  of  words: 

A  ruined  piece  of  nature.* 


We  also  Und: 


When  nature  framed  this  piece.'' 

Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue.* 

As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh.* 

Oh,  pardon  me,  thou  ^\t.t.iSti%  piece  of  earth.^ 


Bacon  also  says: 

The  noblest 

piece  of  justice." 

While  Shakespeare  says; 

What  a  pie 
How  noble 

f  of  work  is  man; 
n  reason." 

Bacon  says: 

Shakespeare  says: 

O 

niracleof  time.'* 
niracle  of  men.'* 

1  Wi$,bm<,ftkeA->':iemli-Prom.lk 

^  id  Httry  iy.,\.t. 

•  Natural  Hia.>r,.  cent.  ii. 

•Ibid. 

•Ibid. 

'  Pericl,..ti:.  3. 

■  T.mf.„,  i, ,. 

•  lUiuA  AJt  abiml  .Ve/Aiv  <'.  ■■ 
•'/uliu.  O-r,  iii,  ,. 
iiaur|[empun.tSl.J<.hn. 
"  /famist.  ii,  .. 
■■  O/a  IVar  mli  Sfaln. 

'•jrf««rr/''.,ii.i. 

IDENTICAL  EXPRESSIONS.  ^o'i 

Bacon: 

The  fire  maketh  them  so/t  and  tender} 

Shakespeare: 

The  soft  and  tender  fork  of  a  poor  worm.* 
Beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding.' 
As  soft  and  tender  flattery.^ 

Here  again  it  is  identity  not  alone  of  a  word,  but  of  a  phrase. 
Bacon  says: 

Where  a  rainbow  seemeth  to  hang  over  or  to  touch,  there  breatketk  forth  a 
sweet  smell.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow.' 

'Tis  her  breathing 
1\\ax  perfumes  the  chamber  thus.^ 

We  find  both  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  using  the  unusual  word 
disclose  for  hatch. 
Bacon  says: 

The  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  the  sand,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  discloseth 
them.' 

Shakespeare: 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed. 
His  silence  will  sit  brooding.' 

Bacon  speaks  of 

The  elements  and  their  conjugations,  the  influences  of  heaven.** 
While  Shakespeare  speaks  of 

All  the  skiey  influences}^ 

•    m 

m 

Bacon  says: 

For  those  smells  do  .  .  .  rather  7000  the  sense  than  satiate  it." 

While  Shakespeare  says: 

The  air  smells  wooingly  here." 


>  Natural  History,  1 630.  •  King  John,  i  v,  3.  »•  Natural  History,  \  835. 

*  Measure  for  Measure,  iii,  i.  '  Cymbeline,  \\,  a.  *•  Measure  for  Measure,  iii,  x. 

>  Tofelflh  Night,  V,  I .  ■  Natural  History,  f  856.  >•  Natural  History,  %  833. 
«  Pericles,  iv,  4.  •  Hamlet,  v,  1.  >»  Macbeth,  i,  6. 

»  Natural  History,  1 83a. 


,8  PASALLEUSMS, 

Speaking  of  the  smell  where  the  rainbow  rests.  Bacon  says: 

Bui  none  are  so  ddicah-  as  the  dew  of  ihe  rainbow.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

I  have  observed  Ihe  air  i*  detUaU.* 
We  also  have: 

A  deliiaU  odor.  * 

DiiUaU  Ariel.' 


Bacon  speaks  of 
Shakespeare,  of 


The  gintlt  dtu).^ 
The  giniii  rain.* 


The  word  fantastical  is  a  favorite  with  both. 
Bacon  says: 


Shakespeare  says: 

Bacon  says: 
Shakespeare  says: 

Bacon  says: 
So  as  your  wit  9 
all  have  the  crean 
Shakespeare  says: 


Which  showeth  a /flB/flji'lj-ii/ spirit,' 

^oH/oji'/fo/ learning,' 

High  fantastical* 
A  mad,  fantastical  irick." 
A  fantastical  knave." 
Telling  hxi  fantastical  lies.' 

A  malign  aspiclaxii  influence." 
Malcvolml  to  you  in  all  asfati.'* 


What  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  ■ 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite." 


>  Naturml  Hlitrrj.  |  B}>. 


*  Natural  Hill 
*lHtrck*ia«f 


i^As  VmLiktll 
»Otk4lh,\\.,, 


c  Earl  of  Rulland. 


in  Ihe  name  of  the  Bar!  of 
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Bacon  says: 

I  find  envy  beating  so  strongly  upon  me.* 
This  public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  principal  officers  or  ministers.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world.' 

Bacon  says: 


To  choose  time  is  to  save  time;  and  an  unseasonable  motion  is  but  beating  the 


air* 


Shakespeare  says: 

Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessings.* 

•     ■ 

Speaking  of  witchcrafts,  dreams  and  divinations.  Bacon  says: 

Your  Majesty  hath  .  .  .  with  the  two  clear  eyes  of  religion  and  natural  phiK 
osophy  looked  deeply  and  wisely  into  these  shaeUnvs} 

And  again  he  says: 

All  whatsoever  you  have  or  can  say  in  answer  hereof  are  but  shadows? 

While  Shakespeare  has: 

A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow ? 

To  worship  shadows  and  adore  false  shapes.* 

Shadows  to-night  have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard.  ^^ 

Hence,  horrible  shatio^v?^ 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow?* 

Bacon  enters  in  his  commonplace-book: 

The  Mineral "wy lis y  slrong poison  yf  they  be  not  corrected." 

Shakespeare  has: 

The  thought  doth,  like  sl poisonous  minerat,  gnaw  my  inwards.*^ 


Bacon  says: 


Fullness  and  swellings  of  the  heart. '^ 


Bacon  to  Queen  Elizabeth  —  Life 
and  Witrk*^  vol.  ii,  p.  160. 

*  Easay  Of  Envy. 
^  Henry  V.^  iv,  i. 

«  Eaaay  Of  Despatch. 

*  2d  Henry  /K,  i,  3. 

*  Advancement  0/  Learnings  book  ii. 
'  Speech  at  Trial  of  Essex. 


"  Hamlet ^  ii,  2. 

•  Two  Gtntlemen  0/  Veronay  iv,  9, 
^•Richard III.,  y,^. 
^^AfacUtk,m,i. 
**Ibid.,  V,  5. 
»•  Promu*^  1 1403,  p.  454. 
^*  Othello,  n,x. 
» »  Essay  0/  Friendsh  />. 
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PARALLELISMS. 
Shakespeare  says: 

Malice  of  thy  swelling  heart} 

Their  swelling  griefs.* 

The  swelling  act  of  the  imperial  scene.' 

Bacon  says: 

The  most  base^  bloody  and  envious  persons.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection.* 


Bacon : 
Shakespeare: 


Matters  of  no  use  or  moment* 


Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment ^ 


In  both  we  have  the  word  sovereign  applied  to  medicines^ 
Bacon: 

Sovereign  medicines  for  the  mind. '^ 

Shakespeare: 

The  sovereign' st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise.* 


In  his  letter  of  submission  to  Parliament,  Bacon  says: 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world. 

Shakespeare,  in  The  Tempest^  says: 

I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age.'^ 

In  former  golden  days." 

Golden  times.  ^* 

Bacon  says: 

This  passion  [love],  which  loseth  not  only  other  things,  but  itself.^* 
Shakespeare  says: 

A  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend." 

•    ■ 

Bacon : 


Shakespeare: 


A  kindly  and  pleasant  sleep. '^ 
Frosty  but  kindly }* 


*  jst  Henry  ^V.,  iii,  i. 
^jd  Henry  I'l.^  iv,  8. 
>  Macbeth^  i,  3. 

*  Advancement  0/ Learning^  book  i. 
^  id  Henry  /K,  iv,  1. 

*  Advancement  0/ Learnings  book  i. 
^  Hamlet^  iii,  i. 

*  Advancement  0/  Learnings  book  i. 


•  \st  ffenry  /f.,  i,  3. 
**Act  ii,  scene  1. 
^^SdHenryy/.,n\,i. 
^*idHenryIV,,v,i. 
>■  Essay  O/Love. 
**  Hamlet y  i,  3. 

'^*  Advancement  0/ Learning^  book  If. 
^^  As  You  Like  It,  ii,  3. 


IDENTICAL  EXPRESSIONS. 
Bacon  says: 

The  quality  of  health  and  strength.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.* 
The  quality  of  the  flesh.' 
The  quality  of  her  passion.^ 

Bacon  says: 

The  states  of  Italy  be  like  little  quillets  of  freehold.* 

And  he  speaks  of 

A  quiddity  of  the  common  law.* 

Hamlet  says: 

Where  be  his  quiddets  now,  his  quillets^  his  cases,  his  tenures.* 

Bacon  speaks  of  having  one*s  mind 

Concentric  with  the  orb  of  the  universe. 

Shakespeare  says: 

His  fame  folds  in  this  orb  o*  the  earth.* 

Bacon  refers  to 

The  top  of  .  .  .  workmanship.' 
The  top  of  human  desires.*^ 
The  top  of  all  worldly  bliss." 

Shakespeare  refers  to 

The  top  of  sovereignty." 
The  top  of  judgment." 
The  top  of  all  design." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bacon  says: 

He  might  have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger}^ 
Shakespeare  says: 

The  bottom  of  my  place. '  • 

*  Bacon's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  ^  Cori^antu^  v,  5. 

written   in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  *  Prayer. 

Essex— Z,(/Sr  and  Warks^  vol.  ii,  p.  16.  '•  Advancement  o/LeartUng. 

»  Merchant  of  Venice^  iv,  i .  » »  History  0/ Henry  VII. 

*  Timon  0/ AikenSy  iv,  3.  ^^  Macbeth^  iv,  1. 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  v,  i.  **  Measure  Jor  Measure ^  ii,  9. 
^Diacourae  in  Praise  of  the  Queen—  ^*  Antony  and  Cieopatra^y^x. 

Life  and  Works.  >  •  History  0/ Henry  1 1  I, 

^Arraignment.  ^*  Measure /or  Measure^  i^  i. 

^  Hamlet^  V,  x. 
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The  bottom  of  your  purpose} 
The  very  bottom  of  my  soul} 
Searches  to  the  bottom  of  the  worst} 


Bacon  has: 


Actions  of  great  peril  and  motion.* 
Shakespeare  has: 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment.* 

■ 

Bacon  speaks  of 

The  abuses  of  the  times} 

Shakespeare  speaks  of 

The  poor  abuses  of  the  times} 

Here  the  identity  is  not  in  a  word,  but  in  a  series  of  words. 
Bacon  says: 

I  will  shoot  my  fooVs  bolt  since  you  will  have  it  so.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

KfooVs  bolt  is  soon  shot.* 
According  to  \h^  fooFs  bolt^  sir.^' 

Bacon  expresses  the  idea  of  the  mind  being  in  a  state  of  rest  or 
peace  by  the  words,  "  The  mind  is  free^'*  as  contradistinguished 
from  "  the  mind  is  agitated}'  " 

Shakespeare  uses  the  same  expression: 

When  the  mind's  free 
The  body's  delicate." 

The  doctor  refers  to  Lady  Macbeth *s  mental  agony,  expressed 
even  in  sleep,  as  "this  slumbery  agitation}* 

•    ■ 

Bacon  says: 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  unldemess  of  waters}* 

Shakespeare  has: 

Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea }^ 


'  AlVs  WelUhat  Ends  Well,  ili,  7. 

*  Henry  K,  ii,  2. 

*  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Ii,  a. 
^speech  in  Parliament,  39  Elizabeth. 
^Hamlets  iii,  i* 

*  Letter  to  the  King. 
'  /*/  Henry  IV.,  i,  3. 


*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  1598. 

^  Henry  K,  iii,  7. 
^•As  Von  Like  It,  V,  i. 
*  *  Notntm  Organum, 
^^  Lear^  iii,  4. 
^^  New  Atlantis. 
**  Titus  Andronicus,  iii,  i. 


And  again: 


IDENTICAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

A  wilderness  of  monkey s^ 
A  wilderness  of  tigers} 


m 


Bacon  says,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament: 

This  cloud  still  hangs  over  the  House } 

Shakespeare  has: 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  House. 
Bacon  speaks  of 


Any  expert  minister  of  nature.^ 


Shakespeare  says: 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace.* 

»     ■ 
■ 

That  familiar  but  curious  expression  used  by  Mark  Antony  in 
his  speech  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar  can  also  be  traced  back  to 
Bacon: 

Lend  me  your  ears.* 

Bacon,  describing  Orpheus'  power  over  the  wild  beasts,  paints 
them  as 

Standing  all  at  a  gaze  about  him,  and  lend  their  ears  to  his  music.^ 
Again  Bacon  says,  referring  to  the  power  of  music: 

Orpheus  drew  the  woods  and  moved  the  very  stones  to  come.' 

Shakespeare,  referring  to  the  power  of  eloquence,  says  that  it 

Should  mor*e 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.* 

Bacon  says: 

The  nature  of  the  vulgar  is  always  stoollen  and  malignant,^^ 

Shakespeare  speaks  of 

The  malice  of  my  swelling  heart." 

Bacon  says: 

With  an  undaun/ed  said  bold  spirit }* 

Shakespeare  speaks  of  an 

Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast," 


*  Merchant  of  I'enice^  lit,  i. 
'  Titu*  Andronicus^  iii,  i. 

*  Speech  about  Undertakers. 

*  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  —  Proteus^ 

*  Hamlet ^  i,  4. 

*  Julius  Ctrsar^  iii,  a. 

■*  Wisdom  0/  the  A  nc tents. 


•Ibid. 

*  Julius  C^sar^  iii,  a. 
"  Wisdom  0/ the  Ancients, 
> '  Titus  A  ndronicusy  v,  3. 
•'  Wisdom  o/tke  Ancients — Spkynx, 
^^  1st  Henry  VI. ^  ill,  2. 
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The  phrase  "mortal  men"  is  a  favorite  with  both.     Bacon  says; 

Ravish  and  rap  mortal  men} 

Shakespeare  says: 

Tush,  man,  mortal  men^  mortal  men,* 
O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  nun.^ 


Bacon  says: 
Shakespeare  says: 


Bacon  speaks  of 


The  state  of  man,^ 
The  state  of  man.* 


The  vapors  of  ambition.* 

Shakespeare  speaks  of 

The  vapor  of  our  valor.' 
The  vapor  of  my  glory.' 

■ 

Bacon  says: 

She  was  most  affectionate  of  her  kindred,  even  unto  factum} 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  drove  great  Mars  to  faction?^ 

■ 

We  find  Bacon  using  the  word  engine  for  a  device,  a  stratagem. 
Speaking  of  the  Lambert  Simnell  conspiracy  to  dethrone  King 
Henry  VII.,  he  says: 

And  thus  delivered  of  this  so  strange  an  engine ^  and  new  invention  of  fortune.^' 

lago  says  to  Roderigo: 

Take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery  and  devise  engituts  for  my  life." 

■ 

Bacon  says: 

Whereupon  the  meaner  sort  routed  together." 

Shakespeare  says: 

Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort }*■ 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels. '* 
All  is  on  the  rout}^ 


•  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients— Sphynjc. 

•  1st  Henry  /F.,  iv.  a. 

•  Xichard //L,  ii'u  4. 

•  IVisdom  of  the  A  ncients — From. 
^Julius  Ctesary  ii,  i. 

•  History  0/ Henry  VII. 
f  Henry  /'.,  iv,  a. 
^Richard HLy  iti,  7. 


•  History  0/  Henry  Vlt, 
'*  Troilus  and  Cressida^  tii,  3. 
>  >  History  0/  Henry  \  7/. 
"  Othello,  iv,  2. 
>»  History  0/  Henry  VI I, 
**  /*/  Henry  VI. ,  ii,  5. 
^^2dHenryIV.,\v,^, 
^•2dHenry  VI.,v,9, 
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Bacon  says: 


And  such  superficial  speculations  they  have;  Xikit prospectives ,  that  show  things 
inward,  when  they  are  \i}JX paintings,^ 

The  same  figure  occurs  in  Shakespeare: 

Divides  one  thing  entire  to  twenty  objects, 
\J^t  perspectives^  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Show  nothing  but  confusion ;  eyed  awry 
Distinguish  form.* 

And  Bacon,  in  describing  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  against  King 

James  III.,  tells  that  the  rebels  captured  the  King's  son  —  Prince 

James — and  used  him 

To  shadow  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  the  titular  and  painted  head  of  those 
arms.' 

This  is  a  very  peculiar  expression,  and  reminds  us  of  Lady  Mac- 

beth*s  words: 

Tis  the  eye  of  childhood 

That  fears  9^  painted  devil.* 

And  again  Shakespeare  says: 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  c\2iy  .^ 
Than  is  the  deed  to  my  most  painted  vrord.* 

m 

Bacon  says: 

He  raised  up  the  ghost  of  Richard  ...  to  iva/Jk  and  vex  the  King.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Thy  father's  spirit. 
Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  itMi/^  the  night." 


Spirits  oft  wa/Jk  in  death.* 


Bacon  says: 


The  news  thereof  came  blazing  and  thundering  over  into  England,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  sure  alive.  •• 

Shakespeare  says: 

What  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?" 

He  came  in  thunder;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell. '^ 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ?  *' 

'  Sylva  Sylvarum,  •  Hamlet^  iii,  1.  ^^  History  0/ Henry  VI L 

•  Richard  II.,  ii,  9.  '  History  0/ Henry  I  'If.  » »  Hamlet,  iii,  4. 

■  History  0/  Henry  VII.  *"  Hamlet,  i,  5.  *■  Cymbeline,  v,  4. 

^Macbeth,  ii,  a.  •Ibid.,  i,  x.  ^^  King  John,  iii,  1. 
^  Richard  II.,'\,\. 
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The  fierce  blaze  of  riot.' 
The  blau  of  youth.* 
Every  biasing  star.* 

Bacon  says: 

A  spice  of  madness.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

This  spice  of  your  hypocrisy.* 

Bacon  speaks  of 

Our  sea-walls  and  good  shipping.* 

Shakespeare  describes  England  as 

Our  sea-ztMillcil  gSirdtn,'' 

m     • 

The  word /r^'^^tfw/,  signifying  full  of  consequence  or  meaning, 
is  a  common  one  with  both  writers.     Bacon  says: 

Many  circumstances  did  feed  the  ambition  of  Charles  with  pregnant  and  appar- 
ent  hopes  of  success.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Crook  the prrgnanf  hinges  of  the  knee.* 

Pregnant  instruments  of  wealth.'** 

Were  very  pregnant  Bad.  potential  spurs.*' 

■    ■ 

Bacon  says: 

His  people  were  hot  upon  the  business.^^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

It  is  a  business  of  some  heat?* 

Bacon  says,  speaking  of  old  age: 

He  promised  himself  money,  honor,  friends  and  peace  in  the  end.'^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honor ^  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends y 
I  must  not  look  to  have.'* 


>  Richard  IL,\\,\.  •  Speech  on  Subsidy.  » » Lear^  ii,  i . 

^AlftH  'ell  that  Ends  Well,  v ,  j.  ^  Richard  //.,  iii,  4.  » *  History  0/ Henry  I  'II. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  3.  »  History  0/ Henry  I  'II.  »«  OtheUo,  i,  a. 

<  0/  War  with  S^in,  •  Hamlet,  iii,  a.  > «  History  0/ Henry  I'll. 

» Henry  VII L,  ii,  3.  '«  Pericles,  iv,  Gower.  »»  Macbeth,  v,  3. 
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Bacon  says: 

This  bred  a  decay  of  people.* 

Shakespeare  speaks  of 

Decayed  men.* 

Bacon  says: 

Divers  things  that  were  predominant  in  the  King's  nature^ 

Macbeth  says  to  the  murderers: 

Do  you  find 
Your  patience  %o predominant  in  your  nature?^ 

Bacon  says: 

As  if  he  had  heard  the  news  of  some  strange  and  fearful  prodigy.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times.* 

Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  h^r  prodigy J^ 

Bacon  says: 

Turned  law  and  justice  into  wormwood^ 
Shakespeare  says: 

Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain.* 

Bacon  says: 

His  ambition  was  so  exorbitant  and  unbounded.^^ 
And  again: 

Being  a  man  of  stomach,  and  hardened  by  his  former  troubles,  he  refused  t» 
pay  a  mite.'^ 

God  seeth  that  we  have  unbridled  stomachs,^* 

While  in  Shakespeare   we  have  the  vastly  ambitious  Wolsey 
referred  to  as 

A  man  of  unbounded  stomach.^* 

Bacon  says: 

As  for  her  memory,  it  hath  gotten  such  life,  in  the  mouths  and  hearts  of  men, 
as  that  envy,  being  put  out  by  her  death,  etc." 

» History  0/ Henry  VII.  •  tst  Henry  /F. ,  v,  1 .  "  Ibid . 

«  Comedy  0/ Errors,  iv,  3.  ">  Richard  //.,  ii,  2.  >*  Letter  to  Lord  Coke. 

«  History  0/  Henry  VI J.  »  History  of  Henry  \  'II.  » »  Henry  VIII.,  iv,  a. 

*  Macbeth,  iii,  i.  •  Love's  Labor  Lost,  v,  2.  "  Felic.  Queen  ElinaMA. 

•  History  0/  Henry  VII.  »•  History  0/  Henry  VII. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

So  shall  thou  live — such  power  hath  my  pen  — 

Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men^ 

Bacon  says: 

Vain  pomp  and  outward  shows  of  power.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye.' 

In  both  the  thought  of  retirement  is  expressed  in  the  word  cell 
—  referring  to  the  monastic  cells. 
Bacon  says: 

The  cells  of  gross  and  solitary  monks.^ 
Again: 

For  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a  cell,^ 

It  were  a  pretty  cell  for  my  fortune.' 

In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

Nor  that  I  am  much  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell^ 
And  thy  no  greater  father.'' 

O  proud  death! 
What  feast  is  forward  in  thine  eternal  cell.^ 

Bacon  says: 

The  spark  that  first  kindled  such  fire  and  combustion ^ 
And  again  he  says: 

The  King  chose  rather  not  to  satisfy  than  to  kindle  coals }^ 
Shakespeare  has: 

Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars." 

Constance  would  not  cease 
Till  she  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world.'* 

,         For  kindling  such  combustion  in  the  state." 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire." 

Bacon  says: 

If  the  rules  and  maxims  of  law,  in  the  first  raising  of  tenures  in  capite,  be 
weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bud,^^ 


1  Sonnet. 

•  Char.  Julius  Ctesar. 

•  Henry  VI I L^  iii,  2. 

•  Advancement  0/  Learning. 

•  Letter. 
«Ibid. 

"^  Tempest y  i,  a. 

•  Hamlety  v,  2. 


•  History  0/  Henry  VII, 
"Ibid. 

"^^  King  John^  v,  a. 
"Ibid.,  i,  1. 
^^  Henry  VIII.,  v.-^. 
"  Venus  and  Adonis, 
*»  Argument,  Law's  Case  of  Tenures. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love  J 
Nips  his  root.* 

Bacon,  after  his  downfall,  speaks  of 

This  bas^  court  of  adversity,  where  scarce  any  will  be  seen  stirring. 

Shakespeare  puts  the  same  expression  into  the  mouth  of  Rich- 
ard II.  after  his  downfall: 

In  the  base  court  f    Base  courts  where  king^s  grow  base. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  courts  come  down.' 


He  strikes  terror* 


Bacon  says: 
Shakespeare  says: 

And  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies.* 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard.* 

■     • 

Bacon  says: 

It  is  greatness  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  the  higher  powers.'* 

In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

Arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  poivers 
That  govern  us  below.' 

In  his  letter  to  Sir  Humphrey  May,  1625,  speaking  of  his  not 
having  received  his  pardon,  Bacon  says: 

I  deserve  not  to  be  the  only  outcast. 
While  Shakespeare  has: 


I  all  alone  bewail  my  outcast  state.* 


Bacon  says: 


And  successions  to  great  place  will  wax  vile;  and  then  his  Majesty's  preroga- 
tive goeth  down  the  wind,^^ 


I  Lovers  Labor  Lost^  v,  a. 
^ Henry  VIII.,\\\,^. 
^  Richard  II.,  iii,  3. 

*  Bacon's  Letter  to  Sir  Foulke  Greville 

—  Life  and  Wcrksy  vol.  ii,  p.  24. 

•  itt  Henry  VI.,  il,  3. 


*  Richard  III.,  V,  a. 
»  Essay  O/  Fortune, 
^Juiius  Cttsar,  v,  i. 

•  Sonnet. 

**  Letter  relating  to  Lord  Coke. 
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Othello  says: 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  mydear  heart-strings, 

I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind^ 

To  prey  at  fortune.* 


And  here  we  have  a  singular  parallelism  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  same  sentence. 
Bacon  says: 

For  in  consent,  where  tongue>strings  and  not  htart-strings  make  the  music  that 
harmony  may  end  in  discord. 

Shakespeare  has: 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstrings^ 

He  grieves  my  very  heartstrings,^ 


Also: 


Shakespeare  says: 

My  love 
Was  builded  far  from  accidents 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cobb  points  a  similar  expression  in  Bacon: 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is  not  to  engage  a  man's  self  too  peremp> 
torily  in  anything,  though  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident.^ 

The  wheel  was,  curiously  enough,  a  favorite  image  with  both. 
Bacon  says: 

My  mind  doth  not  move  on  the  wheels  of  profit.* 

The  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  away  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Then  can  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,^ 

Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck 
with  following  it;  but  the  great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  after.* 


Bacon  says: 

It  is  a  rule,  that  whatsoever  science  is  not  consonant  to  presuppositions,  must 
pray  in  aid  of  similitudes. '° 

Shakespeare  says: 

A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneeled  to." 


>  Oihelh,  iii,  3. 

*  Ibid.,  iii,  2. 

■  T\tfO  Gentlemen  0/  Verona^  iv,  ^. 

*  Sonnet  cxxiv. 
^Advancement  0/  Learning, 

*  Letter. 


^  Essay  Of  Fortune, 

■  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona^  iii,  i, 

^  Lear^  ii,  4. 

*•  Advancement  0/  Learning. 
*  *  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra^  v,  3. 
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Franklin  Fiske  Heard  says: 

Praying  in  aid  is  a  law  term,  used  for  a  petition  made  in  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  calling  in  of  help  from  another,  that  hath  an  interest  in  the  cause  in  question.' 

How  came  the  non-lawyer,  Shakspere,  to  put  this  English  law 
phrase  into  a  Roman  play  ? 

J.  T.  Cobb  draws  attention  to  this  parallelism. 
Bacon  says: 

For  the  poets  feigned  that  Orpheus  .  .  .  did  call  and  assemble  the  beasts  and 
birds  ...  to  stand  about  him,  as  in  a  theater;  and  soon  after  called  likewise  the 
stones  and  woo<ls  to  remove.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones  and  floods.* 

Bacon  says: 

Let  him  commend  his  inventions,  not  ambitiously  or  spitefully,  but  first  in  a 
manner  most  vivid  and  fresh,  that  is  most  fortified  against  the  injuries  of  time,* 

Shakespeare  says,  in  one  of  the  sonnets: 

Injurious  time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 

« 

Bacon  says: 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul.* 

Here  the  resemblance  is  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  rhythm 
and  balance  of  the  sentence. 


Bacon  speaks  of 
Says  Shakespeare: 


Justice  mixed  with  mercy? 
Let  mercy  season  justice,^ 


Bacon  says: 

These  winds  of  rumors  could  not  be  commanded  down.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Thou  god  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass. '^ 


>  Shakes^are  as  a  Lawyer,  p.  83. 

■  The  Plantation  of  Ireland, 

■  Merchant  0/  Venice,  v,  1. 

*  Inierpretation  of  Nature, 

•  Essay  Of  Envy, 


•  Merchant  of  Venice,  v,  z. 

*  Proceedings  York  House. 

•  Merchant  of  Venice. 

*  Letter  in  name  of  Anthony  Bacon  to  Essex,  i6c: 
^*  Pericles,  iii,  1. 
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But  it  may  be  urged,  by  the  unbeliever,  that  there  is  a  vast  body 
of  the  Shakespearean  writings,  and  a  still  vaster  body  of  Bacon's 
productions;  and  that  it  is  easy  for  an  ingenious  mind,  having 
these  ample  fields  to  range  over,  to  find  a  multitude  of  similarities. 
In  reply  to  this,  I  will  cite  a  number  of  quotations  from  Bacon's 
essay  Of  Deaths  the  shorter  essay  on  that  subject,  not  published 
until  after  his  death,  and  which  is  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Basil 
Montagu's  edition  of  Bacons  Works^  on  pages  131,  132  and  133.  It 
is  a  small  essay,  comprising  about  two  pages  of  large  type,  and  does 
not  exceed  in  all  fifteen  hundred  words.  And  yet  I  find  hundreds 
of  instances,  in  this  short  space,  where  the  expressions  in  this  essay 
are  paralleled  in  the  Plays.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  examples. 

Bacon,  arguing  that  men  should  be  content  to  die,  says: 

And  as  others  have  given  place  to  us,  so  we  must  in  the  end  give  place  to 
others. 

Shakespeare  says,  speaking  of  death: 

Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolvM  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  laborers  room? 

We  find  a  kindred  thought  in  Hamlet: 

But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father, 
That  father  lost,  lost  his,  and  Che  survivor  bound. 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.* 

Bacon  says: 

God  sends  men  into  this  wretched  theater^  where  being  arrived,  their  first  lan- 
guage is  that  of  mourning. 

This  comparison  of  life  and  the  world  to  a  theater,  and  a 
melancholy  theater,  runs  all  through  Shakespeare: 

This  wide  and  universal  theater 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants.' 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano; 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one.^ 

All  the  world's  a  stage ^ 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.* 

■    • 

1  AlVs  Well  that  End*  Well,  i,  a.         »  As  Vou  Like  ft,  ii,  7.  •  A*  Yoh  Like  //,  ii,  7. 

*  Hamlet,  i,  a.  *  Merchant  0/  Venice,  i,  i. 
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.    But  let  us  look  a  little  farther  into  this  expression  of  Bacon. 

God  sends  men  headlong  into  this  wretched  theater^  where  being  arrived,  their 
Jirst  language  is  that  of  mourning. 

In  Shakespeare  we  have  precisely  the  same  thought: 

When  we  are  bom  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.' 

Thou  knowest  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air 
We  wawl  and  cry} 

We  came  crying  hither.* 

The  word  wretched^  here  applied  by  Bacon  to  the  theater^  is  a 
favorite  one  with  Shakespeare: 

A  wretched  soul  bruised  with  adversity.* 

Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness^ 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  * 

To  see  wretchedness  overcharged.* 

Bacon  says: 

I  compare  men  to  the  Indian  fig-tree,  which,  being  ripened  to  his  full  height,  is 
said  to  decline  his  branches  down  to  the  earth. 

Says  Shakespeare: 

They  are  not  kind; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  towards  earthy 
Is  fashioned  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.^ 

Bacon  says: 

Man  is  made  ripe  for   death. 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare  and  we  have: 

So  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe^ 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.^ 

Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither; 
Ripeness  is  all.* 

Bacon  continues: 

He  is  sowed  again  in  his  mother  the  earth, 

Shakespeare  says: 

Where  is  this  young  gallant  that  is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ?  *^ 

•     ■ 

'  Lear^  iv,  6.  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet^  v,  1.  ^As  Von  Like  It^  ii,  7. 

*  Ibid.  •  Midsummer  Nights  Dream^  v,  1.  •  Lear^  v,  2. 

*  Ibid.  '  Titus  Andronicus,  ii,  a.  ^^Aj  Ycu  Like  It^  i,  2. 

*  Comedy  0/ Errors^  ii,  1. 
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Bacon  says: 

So  man,  having  derived  his  being  from  the  earth,  first  lives  the  life  of  a  tree^ 
drawing  his  nourishment  as  a  plant. 

We  have  a  kindred,  but  not  identical,  thought  in  Shakespeare: 

Pericles.     How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 
Helicanus,     How  dare  l\i^  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment/ 

The  eighth  paragraph  of  the  essay  Of  Death  is  so  beautiful^ 
pathetic  and  poetical,  and  has  withal  so  much  of  the  true  Shake- 
spearean ring  about  it,  that  I  quote  it  entire,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  have  made  use  of  part  of  it  heretofore: 

Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  in  darkness,  or  lie  heavy-burdened 
with  grief  and  irons;  to  the  poor  Christian  that  sits  bound  in  the  galley;  to  de- 
spairful widows,  pensive  prisoners  and  deposed  kings;  to  them  whose  fortunes  run 
back  and  whose  spirits  mutiny:  unto  such  death  is  a  redeemer,  and  the  grave  a 
piace  for  retiredness  and  rest. 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  Death  and  waft  unto  him  to  draw  near,  wishing^ 
above  all  others  to  see  his  star,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his  place,  wooing  the 
remorseless  sisters  to  wind  down  the  watch  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  off 
before  the  hour. 

What  a  mass  of  metaphors  is  here  !  Fortune  running  backward,, 
spirits  mutinying;  despairful  widows  and  deposed  kings  waiting  on 
the  shores  of  death,  beckoning  to  him,  watching  for  his  star,  wooing 
the  remorseless  sisters  to  wind  down  the  watch  of  their  life,  and 
break  them  off  before  the  hour  ?  And  how  many  suggestions  are  in 
all  this  of  Shakespeare  ?     In  the  word  gracious  we  are  reminded  of: 

There  was  not  such  k gracious  creature  born.' 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.* 

The  association  of  sitting  with  sorrow  is  common  in  Shake- 
speare: 

Wise  men  ne*er  sit  and  wail  their  loss, 

But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms.* 

Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  against  the  king,  my  father's,  loss.^ 

Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 

Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.^ 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  scui  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  — 
How  some  have  been  deposed^  some  slain  in  war.' 

*  King  Jokn^  iii,  4.  ^3d  Henry  VI.^  v,  4,  •  Two  Geniltmem  of  Veronm^  T,  4- 

^  Hamlet,  \^t,  ^  Tempest ^\^^,  ^  Richard  n,^\\\^i. 
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Sit  thee  down,  sorrow.^ 

Woe  doth  the  heavier  sil 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne.* 

And  when  we  find  Queen  Constance,  in  King  John^ 

Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears; 
A  woman  naturally  bom  to  fears,* 

<:rying  out  in  her  despair: 

Here  I  and  sorrows  sit; 
Here  is  my  throne,  let  kings  come  bow  to  it, 

we  seem  to  read  again  the  words  of  Bacon: 

Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such   as  sit  in   darkness, ...  to  despairful 
-widows,  pensive  prisoners  and  deposed  kings. 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  have  another  deposed  king  saying: 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs. 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes, 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth.* 

And  another,  a  deposed  queen,  wafts  to  Death  to  come  and  take 
Jier  away,  and  cries  out: 

Where  art  thou.  Death  ? 

Come  hither,  come  !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 

Worth  many  babes  and  beggars.* 

Says  Bacon: 

To  them  whose  fortunes  run  back, 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull.* 

My  fortune  runs  against  the  bias.'' 

Says  Bacon: 

Whose  spirits  mutiny. 

This  peculiar  metaphor  is  common  in  Shakespeare: 

Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard." 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.* 

That  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. '" 

My  very  hairs  do  mutiny. ^^ 

•     ■ 

'^Love's Labor  Losty  i,  i.  •  /I ntony  and  Cleopatra^  v,  a.  •  Henry  I  lil.^  iii,  2. 

"^  Richard  I L^  i,  3.  *  Julius  Ctrsar^  i,  2.  ^^  Julius  Cttsar^  iii,  a. 

•  Kingjohn^  iii,  i.  '  Richard  11.^  iii,  4.  ^'^  A  ntony  and  Cteo/»atra^  iii,  2. 

*  Richard  //.,  iii,  2.  '  Ibid.,  ii,  i. 
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Bacon  says: 

Unto  such  death  is  a  recUenur, 

The  sick  King  Edward  IV.,  nigh  unto  death,  says: 

I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 

From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  J 

Bacon  says: 

And  the  grave  a  place  of  re  tiredness  and  resL 

Shakespeare  says: 

That  their  souls 

May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire,^ 
Again: 

His  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest.* 

Oh,  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest,^ 

m       m 
m 

Says  Bacon: 

Wooing  the  remorseless  sisters  to  wind  down  the  watch  of  their  life,  and  to 
break  them  off  before  the  hour. 

Wooing  is  a  favorite  word  with  Shakespeare,  and  applied,  as 
here,  in  a  peculiar  sense. 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by.^ 

More  inconstant  than  the  wind  which  tvocs 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north.* 

The  heavens'  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.^ 

Says  Bacon: 

To  wind  down  the  watch  of  their  life. 
Says  Shakespeare: 

He  is  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit.' 

This  is  indeed  an  odd  comparison  —  the  watch  of  his  life,  the 
watch  of  his  wit. 

Bacon  says: 

But  death  is  a  doleful  messenger  to  a  usurer,  and  fate  untimely  cuts  their 
thread. 

Shakespeare  has: 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut} 

>  Richard  IILy  ii,  i.  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v,  3.  *  Macbeth,  i,  6. 

•  Henry  V.,  iv,  3.  •  Ibid.,  I,  4.  "  Tem^si,  ii,  i. 

•  Richard  III,,  Ii,  2.  •  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \,  4.  •  Henry  V.,  iii,  6. 
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Had  not  churchmen  prayed. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed.' 

Till  the  destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life.' 

In  the  same  paragraph  Bacon  alludes  to  the  remorseless  sisters^ 

and  here  we  have: 

O  fates !  come,  come, 

Cut  thread  and  thrum  .  .  . 

Oh,  sisters  three ^ 

Come,  come,  to  me. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk; 

Lay  them  in  gore. 

Since  you  have  shore, 
With  shears,  his  thread  oi  silk.' 

Here  we  not  only  have  the  three  weird  sisters  of  destiny  alluded 
to  by  both  writers,  but  in  connection  therewith  the  same  expres- 
sion, of  cutting  the  thread  of  life. 

Bacon  says,  speaking  of  death: 

But  I  consent  with  Caesar,  that  the  suddenest  passage  is  easiest. 

We  are  reminded  of  Cleopatra's  studies: 

She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.^ 

Says  Bacon: 

Nothing  more  awakens  our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die  than  the  quieted  con- 
science. 

We  are  reminded  of  Wolsey: 

I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience* 

O  my  Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience,* 


And  again: 


Says  Bacon: 

Our  readiness  to  die. 

Hamlet  associates  the  same  word  readiness  with  death: 
If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come:  the  readiness  is  all.'* 

Says  Bacon: 

My  ambition  is  not  to  foreflow  the  tide, 

'  tst  Henry  VI, ^  i,  x.  *  /4  ntony  and  Cleo^atra^  v,  a,  •  Ibid.,  ii',  a. 

•  Pertcte*,  i,  a.  •  Henry  VIII.,  lii.  a.  »  HamUt^  v,  a. 

*  Midsummtr  Higikf*  Dream,  v,  i. 
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Shakespeare  says: 


For  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures.' 


Bacon  says^ 


So  much  of  our  life  as  we  have  already  discovered  is  already  dead,  •  .  .  for 
we  die  daily. 

In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

The  Queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived} 

* 

Bacon  says: 

•  Until  we  return  to  our  grandmother^  the  earth, 

Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  earth  in  the  same  way: 

At  your  birth 
Omx  grandatn^  earthy  having  this  distemperature. 
In  ]>assion  shook.' 

Bacon  says: 

Art  thou  drowned  in  security?    * 

Shakespeare  says: 

He  hath  a  sin  that  often  drowns  him.^ 

■ 

Bacon  says: 

There  is  nothing  under  heaven,  saving  a  true  friend,  who  cannot  be  counted 
within  the  number  of  moveables. 

This  is  a  strange  phrase.     We  turn  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  find 
a  similar  thought: 

/Catharine.  I  knew  you  at  the  first 

*  You  were  a  moveable, 

Petruchio.  Why,  what's  a  movable? 

Katharine,    A  joint  stool.* 

And  again: 

Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  where  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  itmove,^ 

Bacon  says: 

They  desired  to  be  excused  from  Death's  banquet. 

^/ulitu  Cttsar^  iv,  3.  *  ist  Henry  IV.^  Hi,  i.  •  Taming 0/ the  ShreWy  ii,i. 

•  Macbethy  iv,  3.  *  Ttmon  0/ Athens y  iii,  5.  •  Sonnet  cxvi. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

O  proud  deaths 
What  fecut  is  forward  in  thine  eternal  cell  ?  * 

And  again: 

O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  ! 

Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death} 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  thought  —  that  Death  devours 
and  feasts  upon  the  living. 

Speaking  of  death.  Bacon  further  says: 

Looking  at  the  blessings,  not  the  hand  that  enlarged  them. 

This  is  a  peculiar  expression  —  that  death  enlarges  and  liber- 
ates.    We  find  precisely  the  same  thought  in  Shakespeare: 

Just  deathy  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence.' 

Bacon  says: 

The  soul  having  shaken  off  her  flesh. 

Shakespeare  has  it: 

O  you  mighty  gods  ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and  in  your  sights 

Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off} 

And  again: 

What  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.^ 

Bacon  continues: 

The  soul  .  .  .  shows  what  finger  hath  enforced  her. 

Here  is  a  strange  and  unusual  expression  as  applied  to  God. 
We  turn  to  Shakespeare  and  we  find  it  repeated: 

The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.* 

And  we  find  the  word  finger  repeatedly  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
-II  figurative  sense: 

How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  potato yf/i^/'r,  tickles  these  two  together.'^ 

No  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger} 

*  Hamltty  V,  3.  *  Lear^  iv,  6.  ''  Troilus  and  CrtssiJa,  v,  r . 
■•/*/  Henry  VI. ^  ir,  5.                          •  Hamlet^  iii,  i.  ^  Henry  Vlll.y  i,  i. 

*  Ibid.,  ii,  5,  •  Cymbeline^  v,  5. 
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They  are  not  as  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger^ 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please  J 

He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance.' 

■ 

And  the  word  utter^  as  applied  to  the  putting  out  of  music,  is 
also  found  in  the  same  scene: 

These  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony: 
I  have  not  the  skill.' 

Bacon  says  that  the  soul 

Sometimes  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect  body,  and  so  is  slackened  from  showing 
her  wonders;  like  an  excellent  musician  which  cannot  utter  himself  upon  a  defective 
instrument. 

This  thought  is  very  poetical.  Shakespeare  has  a  similar  con- 
ception: 

How  sour  sweet  music  is 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  our  lives.* 

The  comparison  of  a  man  to  a  musical  instrument  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  great  scene  in  Hamlet  : 

Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me.  You  would  play 
upon  me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
my  mystery;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass; 
and  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ;  yet  cannot  you  make 
it  speak.     'Sblood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  upon  than  a  pipe  ?* 

•    • 

Says  Bacon: 

Nor  desire  any  greater  place  than  the  front  of  good  opinion. 
Shakespeare  has: 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.' 

Says  Bacon: 

I  should  not  be  earnest  to  see  the  evening  ol  my  age;  that  extremity  of  itself 
being  a  disease,  and  a  mere  return  unto  infancy. 

Speaking  in  sonnet  Ixxiii  of  his  own  age,  Shakespeare  says: 

In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day, 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 

Bacon  says: 

The  extremity  of  age. 

*  Hamlet^  iii,  a.  •  Hamlet y  iii,  a.  »  Hamlety  iii,  a. 

»  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii,  i.         •  Richard  //.,  v,  5.  •  Otheilo,  i,  3. 
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Shakespeare  has  it,  speaking  of  old  age: 


Oh!  time's  extremity. 
Hast  thou  BO  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue.' 

And  again  he  says: 

The  middle  of  youth  thou  never  knowest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.' 

•    ■ 

Says  Bacon: 

A  mere  return  unto  infancy. 

Shakespeare  says: 

Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion.' 

Says  Bacon: 

Mine  eyes  begin  to  discharge  their  wateh, 
Shakespeare  says: 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye.^ 

Says  Bacon: 

For  a  time  of  perpetual  rest. 

Says  Shakespeare: 

Like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest} 

I.    Conclusions. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  series  of  coincidences  of 
thought  and  expressions;  and,  as  I  said  before,  they  occur  not  in 
the  ordinary  words  of  our  language,  the  common  bases  of  speech, 
without  which  we  cannot  construct  sentences  or  communicate  with 
each  other,  but  in  unusual,  metaphorical,  poetical  thoughts;  or  in 
ordinary  words  employed  in  extraordinary  and  figurative  senses. 

Thus  it  is  nothing  to  find  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  using  such 
words  as  day  and  deady  but  it  is  very  significant  when  we  find  both 
writers  using  them  in  connection  with  the  same  curious  and 
abstruse  thought,  to-wit:  that  individuals  metaphorically  die  daily. 
So  the  use  of  the  word  biood  by  both  proves  nothing,  for  they  could 
scarcely 4iave  written  for  any  length  of  time  without  employing  it; 
but  when  we  find  it  used  by  both  authors   in  the  sense  of  the 

'  Comedy  o/  Error ty  ▼,  i.  ^  Romto  and  Juliet^  ii,  3. 

*  Timon  9/  Atkeiu^  iv,  3.  *  Richard  III,^  ii,  a. 

•As  V(mLikeIt,u\f. 
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essential  principle  of  a  thing,  as  the  blood  of  virtue^  the  blood  of 
malu€,  it  is  more  than  a  verbal  coincidence:  it  proves  an  identity 
in  the  mode  of  thinking.  So  the  occurrence  in  both  of  the  words 
death  and  banquet  means  nothing;  but  the  expression,  a  banquet  of 
deathy  a  feast  of  death^  is  a  poetical  conception  of  an  unusual  char- 
acter. The  words  soul  and  shake ^  and  even  shuffle ^  might  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  all  Bacon's  contemporaries,  but  we  will  look  in 
vain  in  any  of  them,  except  Shakespeare,  for  a  description  of  death 
as  the  shaking  off  of  the  fleshy  or  the  shuffling  off  of  the  mortal  coil, 
to-wit,  the  flesh. 

To  my  mind  there  is  even  more  in  these  resemblances  of  modes 
of  thought,  which  indicate  the  same  construction  and  constitution 
of  the  mind,  and  the  same  way  of  receiving  and  digesting  and  put- 
ting forth  a  fact,  not  as  a  mere  bare,  dead  fact,  but  enrobed  and 
enfleshed  in  a  vital  metaphor,  than  in  the  similarity  of  thoughts, 
such  as  our  crying  when  we  come  into  the  world,  and  the  return  of 
man  in  old  age  to  mehe  infancy  and  second  childishness;  for  these 
are  things  which,  if  once  heard  from  the  stage,  might  have  been 
perpetuated  in  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Bacon. 

This  essay  Of  Death  is  entirely  Shakespearean.  There  is  the 
same  interfusing  of  original  and  profound  thought  with  fancy;  the 
same  welding  together  of  the  thing  itself  and  the  metaphor  for  it; 
the  same  affluence  and  crowding  of  ideas;  the  same  compactness  and 
condensation  of  expression;  the  same  forcing  of  common  words  into 
new  meanings;  and  above  all,  the  same  sense  of  beauty  and  poetry. 

Observe,  for  instance,  that  comparison  of  the  soul  shut  up  in  an 
imperfect  body,  trying,  like  an  excellent  musician,  to  utter  itself 
upon  a  defective  instrument.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  ?  See 
the  picture  of  the  despairful  widows,  deposed  kings  and  pensive 
prisoners,  who  sit  in  darkness,  burdened  with  grief  and  irons,  on 
the  shore  of  Death,  waving  their  hands  to  the  grim  tyrant  to  draw 
near,  watching  for  the  coming  of  his  star,  as  the  wise  men  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  and  wooing  the  remorseless 
•sisters  three  to  break  them  off  before  the  hour.  Or  note  tl^  pathos 
of  that  comparison  (bearing  most  melancholy  application  to  Bacon's 
own  fate)  where  he  says: 

Who  can  see  worse  days  than  he  that,  while  yet  living,  doth  follow  at  the 
funeral  of  his  own  reputation  ? 
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And  in  the  craving  for  a  period  of  "  perpetual  rest/'  which 
shows  itself  all  through  this  essay,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
melancholy  which  overwhelmed  the  soul  of  him  who  cried  out^ 
through  the  mouth  of  Hamlet: 

Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter. 

All  through  the  essay  it  seems  to  be  more  than  prose.  Fromr 
beginning  to  end  it  is  a  mass  of  imagery:  it  is  poetry  without 
rhythm.  Like  a  great  bird  which  as  it  starts  to  fly  runs  for  a  space 
along  the  ground,  beating  the  air  with  its  wings  and  the  earth  with, 
its  feet,  so  in  this  essay  we  seem  to  see  the  pinions  of  the  poet 
constantly  striving  to  lift  him  above  the  barren  limitations  of 
prose  into  the  blue  ether  of  un trammeled  expression.  It  comes  to* 
us  like  the  rude  block  out  of  which  he  had  carved  an  exquisite 
statue  full  of  life  and  grace,  to  be  inserted  perchance  in  some 
drama,  even  as  we  find  another  marvelous  essay  on  death  inter- 
jected into  Measure  for  Measure} 

II.     The  Style  of  a  Barren  Mind. 

As  a  means  of  comparison  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  wide 
difference  between  human  brains,  I  insert  the  following  letter  fronw 
Lord  Coke,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  as  Bacon,  and  was,  like  him, 
a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  a  courtier  and  a  politician. 

Bacon's  language  overruns  with  flowers  and  verdure:  it  is  liter- 
ally buried,  obscured  and  darkened  by  the  very  efflorescence  of 
his  fancy  and  his  imagination.  Coke  speaks  the  same  English 
tongue  in  the  same  period  of  development,  but  his  thoughts  are  as- 
bare,  as  hard,  as  soulless  and  as  homely  as  an  English  work-house, 
in  the  midst  of  a  squalid  village-common,  a  mile  distant  from  a 
flower  or  a  blade  of  grass.  When  we  read  the  utterances  of  the 
two  men  we  are  reminded  of  that  amusing  scene,  depicted  by  the 
humorous  pen  of  Mark  Twain,  where  Scotty  Briggs  and  the  village 
parson  carry  on  a  conversation  in  which  neither  can  understand 
a  word  the  other  says,  though  both  speak  the  same  tongue;  illus- 
trating that  in  the  same  language  there   may  be  many  dialects 

1  Act  iii,  scene  i. 
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separated  as  widely  from  each  other  as  French  from  German,  and 
depending  for  their  character  on  the  mental  constitution  of  the 
men  who  use  them.  The  speech  of  an  English  "  navvy  "  does  not 
differ  more  from  the  language  of  Tennyson's  Morte  cT Arthur  than 
do  the  writings  of  Coke  from  those  of  Bacon.  It  will  puzzle  our 
readers  to  find  a  single  Shakespeareanism  of  thought  or  expression 
in  a  whole  volume  of  Coke's  productions. 

The  Humble  and  Direct  Answer  to  the  Last  Question  Arising  upon  Bagg's 

Case. 

It  was  resolved,  that  to  this  court  of  the  King's  bench  belongeth  authority  not 
only  to  correct  errors  in  judicial  proceedings,  but  other  errors  and  misdemeanors 
tending  to  the  breach  of  the  peace,  or  oppression  of  the  subjects,  or  to  the  raising 
of  faction  or  other  misgovemment:  so  that  no  wrong  or  injury,  either  public  or 
private,  can  be  done,  but  it  shall  be  reformed  and  punished  by  law. 

Being  commanded  to  explain  myself  concerning  these  words,  and  principally 
concerning  this  word,  "misgovemment," — 

I  answer  that  the  subject-matter  of  that  case  concerned  the  misgovemment  of 
the  mayors  and  other  the  magistrates  of  Plymouth. 

And  I  intended  for  the  persons  ihe  misgovemment  of  such  inferior  magistrates 
for  the  matters  in  committing  wrong  or  injury,  either  public  or  private,  punishable 
bylaw,  and  therefore  the  last  clause  was  added,  *'and  so  no  wrong  or  injury, 
either  public  or  private,  can  be  done,  but  it  shall  be  reformed  and  punished  by 
law;"  and  the  mie  is:  '*  verba  intelligenda  sunt  secundum  subjectam  materiam." 

And  that  they  and  other  corporations  might  know,  that  factions  and  other  mis- 
governments  amongst  them,  either  by  oppression,  bribery,  unjust  disfranchise- 
ments, or  other  wrong  or  injury,  public  or  private,  are  to  be  redressed  and  punished 
by  law,  it  was  so  reported. 

But  if  any  scruple  remains  to  clear  it,  these  words  may  be  added,  "  by  inferior 
magistrates,"  and  so  the  sense  shall  be  by  faction  or  misgovemment  of  inferior 
magistrates,  so  as  no  wrong  or  injury,  etc. 

All  which  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty's  princely  judgment. 

Edw.  Coke. 

Now  it  may  be  objected  that  this  paper  is  upon  a  dry  and  grave 
subject,  and  that  Bacon  would  have  written  it  in  much  the  same 
style.  But  if  the  reader  will  look  back  at  the  quotations  I  have 
made  from  Bacon,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  he  will  find  that  many 
of  them  are  taken  from  his  law  papers  and  court  charges,  and  his 
weighty  philosophical  writings,  and  yet  they  are  fairly  alive  with 
fancy,  metaphor  and  poetry. 
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Touekstvme,    For  all  your  writers  do  consent,  that  r/xr  is  he; 

Now  you  are  not  (>«r«  for  I  am  he. 

William.    Which  he,  sir  ?  At  You  Like  //,  v,  /. 

BOTH  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  reasoned  by  analogy.  When- 
ever their  thoughts  encountered  an  abstruse  subject,  they 
compared  it  with  one  plain  and  familiar;  whenever  they  sought  to 
explain  mental  and  spiritual  phenomena,  they  paralleled  them  with 
physical  phenomena;  whenever  they  would  render  clear  the  lofty 
and  great,  they  called  up  before  the  mind's  vision  the  humble  and 
the  insignificant.  All  thoughts  ran  in  parallel  lines;  no  thought 
stood  alone.  Hence  the  writings  of  both  are  a  mass  of  similes  and 
comparisons. 

I.     Humble  and  Base  Things  Used  as  Comparisons. 

We  have  seen  that  Bacon  and  his  double  were  both  philoso* 
phers,  and  especially  natural  philosophers,  whose  observation  took 
in  '^  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  as  well  as  the  cedar  of  Libanus;"  and 
when  we  come  to  consider  their  identity  of  comparisons,  we  shall 
find  in  both  a  tendency  to  use  humble  and  even  disgusting  things 
as  a  basis  of  metaphor. 

We  shall  see  that  Bacon  was  always  "  puttering  in  physic,"  and 
we  find  Shakespeare  constantly  using  medical  terms  and  facts  in 
his  poetry. 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  both  compared  the  driving-out  of 
evil  influences,  in  the  state  or  mind,  to  the  effect  of  purgative  medi- 
cines. 

Bacon  says: 

The  King  .  .  .  thought  ...  to  proceed  with  severity  against  some  of  the 
principal  conspirators  here  within  the  realm;  thereby  to  purge  the  ill  humors  in 
England.* 

And  again: 

Some  of  the  garrison  observing  this,  and  having  not  their  minds  purged  of  the 
late  ill  blood  of  hostility.* 

«  Hi$t<n'y  of  Henry  VII,  *  Ibid. 
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And  again: 

But  as  in  bodies  very  corrupt  the  medicine  rather  stirreth  and  exasperateth 
the  humor  than  purgeth  it,  so  some  turbulent  spirits  laid  hold  of  this  proceeding: 
toward  my  lord,  elc.^ 

While  Shakespeare  says: 

I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true; 
Honest  as  either;  to  purge  him  of  that  humor 
That  presses  him  from  sleep.' 


> 


And  again: 


And  again: 


And  again: 


Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  pureed  the  gentle  weal.' 


Would  purge  the  land  of  these  drones.* 


And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away.* 

Bacon  says: 

Sometimes  opening  the  obstructions.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Purge  the  obstructions,'^ 

And  the  same  thought  occurs  in  different  language. 
Bacon  says: 

And  so  this  traitor  Essex  made  his  color  the  scouring  of  some  noblemen  and 
counselors  from  her  Majesty's  favor. 

In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Will  jr<7«r these  English  hence?' 

The  comparison  of  men  and  things  to  bodily  sores  is  common 
in  both  —  an  unusual  trait  of  expression  in  an  elevated  mind  and  a 
poet;  but  it  was  part  of  Bacon's  philosophy  "  that  most  poor  things 
point  to  rich  ends." 

Bacon  says:  . 

Augustus  Cxsar,  out  of  great  indignation  against  his  two  daughters  and  Posthu- 
mus  Agrippa,  his  grandchild,  whereof  the  first  two  were  infamous,  and  the  last 

*  Report  of  Judicial  Proceed-  ■  .V«r^«'M,  iv,  3.  *  History  0/ Henry  I'll. 

ings  at  York  House.  <  Pericles^  ii,  1.  ''  sd  Henry  /F.,  iv,  x. 

«  Winter^ s  Tale,  ii,  3.  *> Hamlet,  i,  5.  ^Macbeth,  v,  3. 
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otherwise  unworthy,  would  say  "  that  they  were  not  his  seed,  but  some  impostkuma 
that  had  brolcen  from  him."' 

And  again  he  says: 

Should  a  man  have  them  to  be  slain  by  his  vassals,  as  the  posthumus  of  Alez^ 
ander  the  Great  was  ?  Or  to  call  them  his  imposihumes^  as  Augustus  Caesar  called 
his?« 

While  in  Shakespeare  we  have: 

This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace. 
That  I »zc<in/ breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies.' 

And  we  find  precisely  the  same  thought  in  Bacon: 

He  that  tumeth  the  humors  back  and  maketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards^  ingen- 
dereth  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  imposthumations,* 

We  have  a  whole  body  of  comparisons  of  things  governmental 
to  these  ulcers,  in  their  different  stages  of  healing. 

Bacon  says: 

We  are  here  to  search  the  wounds  of  the  realm,  not  to  skin  them  over.* 

Spain  having  lately,  with  much  difiSculty,  rather  smoothed  and  skinned  over 
than  healed  and  extinguished  the  Commotion  of  Aragon.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

A  kind  of  medicine  in  itself 
That  skins  the  vice  o*  the  top.** 

Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks: 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.' 

And  even  this  curious  word  mining  we  find  in  Bacon  used  in  the 
same  figurative  sense: 

To  search  and  mine  into  that  which  is  not  revealed.' 
And  we  find  this  same  inward  infection  referred  to  in  Bacon: 

A  profound  kind  of  fallacies,  .  .  .  the  force  whereof  is  such  as  it  .  .  .  doth 
more  generally  and  inwardly  infect  and  corrupt.'® 

And  then  we  have  in  both  the  use  of  the  word  canker  or  cancer 
as  a  source  of  comparison: 


>  Apophtkegms. 

'Discoarae  in  Praiae  of  the  Queen — Lift 
and  IVorks,  vol.  i,  p.  140. 

*  Hamlet^  iv,  4. 

*  Essay  Of  Sedition, 

*  Speech  in  Parliament. 


*  Observations    on    a    Libel  —  Life  amd 

Works^  vol.  i,  p.  16a. 

*  Measure  for  Measure^  ii,  a. 
■  Hamlet^  iii,  4, 

*  Advancement  0/ Learnings  book  L 
'•  Ibid.,  book  ii. 
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Bacon: 


Shakespeare: 


The  canker  oi  epitomes  J 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace.* 
Banish  the  canker  oi  ambitious  thoughts.' 
This  canker  of  our  nature.^ 
This  canker,  Bolingbroke.^ 

m      • 

Out  of  this  tendency  to  dwell  upon  physical  ills,  and  the  cure  of 
them,  we  find  both  coining  a  new  verb,  nudicining^  or  to  medicine. 

Bacon : 

The  medicining  of  the  mind.* 
Again : 

Let  the  balm  distill  everywhere,  from  your  sovereign  hands  to  the  medicining 
of  any  part  that  complaineth.'' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less.* 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday.* 

■ 

We  find  the  same  tendency  in  both  to  compare  physical  ills 
with  mental  ills,  the  thing  tangible  with  the  thing  intangible. 

Bacon: 

We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the 
body;  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind:  you  may  take  sarsa  to  open  the 
liver,  steel  to  open  the  spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castareum  for  the 
brain;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart 
grriefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart 
to  oppress  it,^^ 

You  shall  know  what  disease  your  mind  is  aptest  to  fall  into." 

Good  Lord,  Madam,  how  wisely  and  aptly  you  can  speak  and  discern  of  physic 
ministered  to  the  body,  and  consider  not  that  there  is  the  like  occasion  of  physic 
ministered  to  the  mind. " 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  find  him  indulging  in  the  same 
kind  of  comparisons.     In  Macbeth  we  have: 

*  Advancement  of  Learning^  book  ii.  *  Cymbetine,  iv,  a. 
«  /*/  Henry  /K,  iv,  a.                                         •  Othello,  iii,  3. 

■  2d  Henry  VI,,  i,  a.  >•  Essay  0/ Friendship. 

«  Hamlet,  v,  a.  "  Bacon's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  written 

*  ist  Henry  IV.,  i.  3.  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  — Z,i>^  emd 

*  Advancement  0/ Learning,  book  ii.  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  9. 
'  Gesta  Grayorum  —  Life  and  *•  Apology. 

Works,  vol,  i,  p.  339. 
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Macbeth,     How  does  your  patient,  doctor? 
Doctor.     Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 
As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macbeth,  Cure  her  of  that: 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  » 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  stu£fed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuif 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doctor.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself.* 

In  both  these  extracts  the  stoppages  and  "  suffocations  "  of  the 
body  are  compared  to  the  stuffed  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart; 
in  both  the  heart  is  thus  oppressed  by  that  which  lies  upon  it;  in  both 
we  are  told  that  there  is  no  medicine  that  can  relieve  the  over- 
charged spirit. 

Malcolm  says: 

Be  comforted. 

Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 

To  cure  this  deadly  grief.* 

II.     The  Organs  of  the  Body  Used  as  a  Basis  of  Com- 
parison. 

We  turn  to  another  class  of  comparisons.  In  both  writers  we  find 
the  organs  of  the  body  used  as  a  basis  of  metaphor,  just  as  we  have 
seen  the  "medicining"  of  the  body  applied  to  the  state  of  the 
mind. 

Every  reader  of  Shakespeare  remembers  that  strange  expression 
in  Richard  III.: 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  without  impediment.' 

We  find  the  same  comparison  often  repeated: 

Into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.^ 
The  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome.* 
The  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep.* 

And  we  find  Bacon  employing  the  same  strange  metaphor: 

This  fable  is  wise  and  seems  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bowels  of  morality.'^ 

*  Macbeth,  v,  3.  ^Richard III.,  v,  2.  •  Corio/anus,  iv,  5. 

■  Ibid,,  iv,  3.  « isi  Henry  V/.,  i,  i.  •  Richard  III,,  iii,  4. 

^  Witdom  o/the  Ancients — Jnnos  SuHof. 
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If  any  state  be  yet  free  from  his  factions,  erected  in  the  bowels  thereof  J 
Speaking  of  the  fact  that  earthquakes  affecting  a  small   area 

reach  but  a  short  distance  into  the  earth,   Bacon  observes  that, 

where  they  agitate  a  wider  area, 

We  are  to  suppose  that  their  bases  and  primitive  seats  enter  deeper  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth} 

This  is  precisely  the  expression  used  by  Hotspur: 

Villainous  saltpeter  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth} 
And  this  comparison  of  the  earth  to  the  stomach,  and  of  an 
earthquake  to  something  which  disturbs  it,  we  find  in  Shakespeare: 

DiseasM  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions:  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched  and  vexed 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb.** 


And  we  find  the   processes  of  the   stomach,   in   both   sets   of 
writings,  applied  to  mental  operations: 
Shakespeare  says: 

How  shall  we  stretch  our  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chewed^  swallowed  and  digested^ 
Appear  before  us  ?* 

Bacon  says: 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed^  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  SiXid  digested} 

In  both  we  find  the  human  body  compared  to  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Bacon  says: 

The  office  of  medicine  is  to  tune  this  curious  harp  of  man's  body  and  reduce  it 
to  harmony.'' 

In  Shakespeare,  Pericles  tells  the  Princess: 

You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings, 
Who,  fingered  to  make  man  his  lawful  music, 
Would  draw  heaven  down  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken.^ 

And  the  strings  of  the  harp  furnish  another  series  of  compari- 
sons to  both.     Bacon  says: 

They  did  strike  upon  a  string  that  was  more  dangerous.* 


'  Discourse  in  Praise  of  the  Queen  — Z,//Jr 

and  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 
•  Nature  0/  Thingt, 
» /*/  Henry  //'.,  i,  3. 
^Ibid.,  iii«  <• 


'^  Henry  K.,  ii,  2. 

•YLssa^y  0/  Studies. 

''  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  ii. 

^Pericles,  i,  i. 

•History  0/ Henry  I'/I. 
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And  again: 

The  King  was  much  moved,  •  .  •  because  it  struck  upon  that  string  which  even 
Jie  most  feared,^ 

And  Shakespeare  says: 

Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam.' 

And  again: 

I  would  'twere  something  that  would  fret  the  string. 

The  master-cord  on  's  heart.* 

«  • 
■ 

And  the  word  harping  is  a  favorite  with  both.     Bacon  says: 

This  string  you  cannot  harp  upon  too  much.^ 

And  again: 

Harping  upon  that  which  should  follow.^ 

And  in  Shakespeare  wfe  have: 

Still  harping  on  my  daughter.* 

Harping  on  what  1  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.** 

Thou  hast  harped  my  /^ar  aright.* 

•     ■ 

We  have  the  disorders  of  the  body  of  man  also  made  a  source 
■of  comparison  for  the  disorders  of  the  mind,  in  the  following 
instance. 

Bacon: 

High  conceits  do  sometimes  come  streaming  into  the  minds  and  imaginations 
of  base  persons,  especially  when  they  are  drunk  with  news,  and  talk  of  the  people.* 

Shakespeare: 

Was  the  hope  drunk 
Wherein  you  dressed  yourself?"* 

What !  drunk  with  choler?" 

Hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk?  '* 

Here  we  have  drunkenness  applied  to  the  affections  and  emo- 
tions—  to  the  mind  in  the  one  case,  to  the  intelligence  in  the  other; 
to  the  imagination  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  hope  and  the  temper 
in  the  last. 

We  have  the  joints  of  the  body  used  by  both  to  express  the  con- 
dition of  public  affairs. 


« I/isicry  0/  Henry  VII, 

^ Richard  1  11, ^ii^  A' 

»  Htnry  Vill.,  iii,  2. 

<  Letter  to  Essex,  Oct.  4,  1596. 

•  Civil  Conv. 

•*  /famUt,  ii,  a. 


^  A  niony  and  Cleopatra y  iii,  3. 

^  Matheth^  iv,  i. 

•  History  0/  Henry  J '//, 
»».Vaf^rM,  i,  7. 
»»/////r»ry/K.,  i,  3. 
'*  King  JohKy  iv,  2. 
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Bacon  says: 

We  do  plainly  see  in  the  most  countries  of  Christendom  so  unsound  and 
shaken  an  estate,  as  desireth  the  help  of  some  great  person,  to  set  together  and 
join  again  the  pieces  asunder  and  out  of  joints 

In  Shakespeare  we  have  Hamlet's  exclamation,  also  applied  to 
the  condition  of  the  country: 

The  time  is  out  of  joint — Oh,  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right.' 

■ 

We  have  the  body  of  man  made  the  basis  of  another  compari- 
son. 

Bacon  says: 

The  very  springs  and  sinews  of  industry.* 

We  should  intercept  his  [the  King  of  Spain's]  treasure,  whereby  we  shall  cut 
his  sinews.^ 

While  Shakespeare  says: 

The  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune.* 

Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot.* 

The  noble  sinews  of  our  power.' 


We  have  the  same  comparison  applied  to  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  body. 

Bacon : 

He  could  not  endure  to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in  the 
gate-vein  which  disperseth  that  blood.* 

Shakespeare: 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.* 

We  have  in  both  the  comparison  of  the  body  of  man  to  a  taber- 
nacle or  temple  in  which  the  soul  or  mind  dwells. 

Bacon  says: 

Thus  much  for  the  body,  which  is  but  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind.'* 
Shakespeare  says: 

Nothing  vile  can  dwell  in  such  a  tempie.^^ 


»  Of  ike  State  of  Euro^. 

•  Hamlets  i,  5. 

'  Novum  OrganutMs  book  i. 

*  Letter  to  Essex,  June,  1596. 

*  Meantre/or  Meatur*^  Hi,  i. 

•  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  5. 


'  Henry  K,  1,  2. 

•  History  0/  Henry  VII. 

*  Hamlets  i,  5. 

'*  Advancement  of  Learning^  book  ii. 
"  Tempests  i,  2. 
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And  again: 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withalJ 

Oh,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  %<qx%^om&  palace} 

Even  the  clothing  which  covers  the  body  becomes  a  medium  of 
comparison  in  both. 
Bacon : 
Behavior  seemeth  to  me  as  a  garment  of  the  mind} 

This  curious  idea,  of  robing  the  mind  in  something  which  shall 
cover  or  adorn  it,  is  used  by  Shakespeare: 

With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom.^ 

And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility} 

Was  the  hope  drunk  wherein  you  dressed  yovLn^M'i* 

And  the  same  thought  occurs  in  the  following: 

The  garment  of  rebellion.'' 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace.  ^ 

a 

Part  of  the  raiment  of  the  body  is  used  by  both  as  a  comparison 
for  great  things. 

Bacon : 

The  motion  of  the  air  in  great  circles,  such  as  are  under  the  girdle  0/  the  world} 

Shakespeare  says: 

Puck.     V\\  put  B.  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.'® 

•      a 

We  have  said  that  both  writers  were  prone  to  use  humble  and 
familiar  things  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  immaterial  and  great 
things.     We  find  some  instances  in  the  following  extracts. 

The  blacksmith's  shop  was  well  known  to  both.     Bacon  says: 
There  is  shaped z.  tale  in  London's  forge  that  beateth  apace  at  this  time.'* 

*  Hamlet^  1,3.  •  Metcbetky  i,  7. 

•  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii,  a.  '  /*/  Henry  IV.y  v,  i. 

*  Advnncemeni  0/  Learnings  book  ii.  '  Henry  VII I ^  i,  1. 

«  Merchant  0/  Venice,  i,  i.  *  Natural  History,  $  398. 

•  /*/  Henrjf  IV. ,  Hi,  a,  '•  Midsummer  Nights  Dream^  ii,  a. 

• '  Letter  to  Lord  Howard. 
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Shakespeare: 

Mrs,  Page,  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it,  then;  shape  h.  1  would  not  have 
things  cool.' 

Here  we  have  in  the  one  case  a  tale  shaped  in  the  forge  ;  in  the 

other  a  plan  is  to  be  shaped  in  the  forge. 

And  again  we  have  in  Shakespeare: 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought,^ 

..I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty.' 

Again  we  find  in  Bacon: 

Though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be  the  anvil  upon  which  these  good  effects  are 
beaten  and  wrought.*  ^      •     .  •  •  r-    .  .      ■      *   - 

Speaking  of  Robert  Cecil,  Bacon  says: 

He  loved  to  have  all  business  under  the  hammer,^ 

And  this: 

He  stayed  for  a  better  hour  till  the  hammer  had  wrought  and  beat  the  party 
of  Britain  more  pliant.* 

While  in  Shakespeare  we  have: 

I  cannot  do  it,  yet  I'll  hammer  it  out 
Of  my  brain.'' 

Whereupon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering,^ 

The  refuse  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  wine-cask  is  used  by  both 
metaphorically. 

Bacon: 

That  the  [Scotch]  King,  being  in  amity  with  him,  and  noways  provoked,  should 
so  bum  in  hatred  towards  him  as  to  drink  the  lees  and  dregs  of  Perkin*s  intoxication, 
who  was  everywhere  else  detected  and  discarded.* 

And  again  Bacon  says: 

The  memory  of  King  Richard  lay  like  lees  in  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts;  and  if 
the  vessel  was  but  stirred  it  would  come  up.** 

And  Bacon  speaks  of 

The  dregs  of  this  age." 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare  and  we  find: 

He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat,  tamM  piece." 

'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  iv,  2.  '  Richard  11,^  v,  5. 

«  Henry  K.,  v,  cho.  "  Two  GtniUmen  0/  VerofMs  i.  »• 

*  OtkellOy  iv,  2.  •  History  0/  Henry  VII, 

*  Letter  to  the  Lords.  "  Ibid. 

*  Letterto  King  James,  1612.  »»  Bacon    lo  Queen  Elizabeth  —  A/yr   and 
^ History  0/ Henry  I'll.  Works,  vol,  ii.  p.  160. 

'*  Troiiui  and  Cressida,  iv.  i. 


Again: 


Again : 
Again: 
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All  is  but  toys;  renown  and  grace  is  dead; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  Ues 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of  J 

Some  certain  dregs  of  conscience.* 

The  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past.' 
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And  the  floating  refuse  which  rises  to  the  top  of  a  vessel  is  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  by  both. 
Bacon  speaks  of 

The  scum  of  the  people.** 
Again  : 

A  rabble  and  scum  of  desperate  people.* 
While  Shakespeare  says : 

A  scum  of  Bretagnes  and  base  knaves.* 

Again : 

The  filth  and  scum  of  Kent.^ 

■ 

Again: 

Froth  and  scum^  thou  liest.^ 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  humble  and  physical  things  as  a 
basis  of  comparison  in  the  treatment  of  things  intellectual  is  found 
in  the  following  curious  metaphor: 

Bacon: 

He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself  too  great  or  too 
small  tasks,  .  .  .  and  at  the  first  let  him  practice  with  helps,  as  swimmers  do  with 
bladders,'^ 

While  Shakespeare  has: 

I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory. '^ 

■    • 

The  people  are  compared  by  both  to  mastiffs. 
Bacon : 

The  blood  of  so  many  innocents  slain  within  their  own  harbors  and  nests  by 
the  scum  of  the  people,  who,  like  so  many  mastiffs,  were  let  loose,  and  heartened 
and  even  set  upon  them  by  the  state. ' ' 

» Macbeth,  ii,  3.  »  History  0/ Henry  VU.  •  Essay  Of  Nature  in  Men. 

•  Richard  in,  \,  4.  •  Richard  ///.,  v,  a.  »•  Henry  I  III.,  iii,  2. 

*  Tempest,  ii,  2.             •  '  id  Henry  T/.,  iv,  2.  "  Fe/ic.  Quern  Elizahetk. 
^  Felic,  Queen  Elizahtth,  ^  Merry  Wiveso/ Wind  tor,  i,  1. 
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While  Shakespeare  says: 

The  men  do  sympathize  with  their  mastiffs ^  in  robustious  and  rough  coming-on." 

We  will  see  hereafter  how  much  Bacon  loved  the  pursuit  of 
gardening. 

He  says: 

He  entered  into  due  consideration  how  to  weed  out  the  partakers  of  the  former 
rebellion.' 

Again : 

A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore  let  him  seasonablv 
water  the  one  and  destroy  the  other.' 

While  Shakespeare  has: 

So  one  by  one  we'll  weed  them  all  at  last.** 

And  again: 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  iveed  and  pluck  away.* 

The  mirror  is  a  favorite  comparison  in  both  sets  of  writings,  as 
usual  the  thing  familiar  and  physical  illustrating  the  thing 
abstruse  and  intellectual. 

Bacon  says: 

God 'hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror  or  glass  capable  of  the  image  of 
the  universal  world.* 


Shakespeare: 


Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire,  .  .  . 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings.^ 


Bacon : 


That  which  I  have  propounded  to  myself  is  ...  to  show  you  your  true  shape 
in  2k  glass. ^ 

Shakespeare  says  of  play-acting: 

Whose  end  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very 
age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.* 

Bacon  says: 

If  there  be  a  mirror  in  the  world  worthy  to  hold  men's  eyes,  it  is  that  country."* 

*  Henry  K,  iil,  7.  •  Advancement  0/ Learnings  book  i. 

•  History  0/  Henry  VII.  »  Henry  V.,  ii.  cho. 
»  Essay  Of  Nature  in  Men,  •  Letter  to  Coke. 
*2d  Henry  F/.,  i,  3.  •  Hamlet ^ iif ,  a.* 

»  Richard  //. ,  i i ,  3.  '  •  New  A  tlantis. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

The  mirror  of  all  courtesy  J 

He  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves.* 

Here  is  another  humble  comparison. 
Bacon: 

He  thought  it  [the  outbreak]  but  a  rag  or  remnant  of  Bosworth-field.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Away  !  thou  rag^  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant.^ 
Here  we  have  both  words,  rag  and  remnant^  used  figuratively^ 
and  used  in  the  same  order. 
Again: 

Thou  rag  of  honor.* 
Not  a  rag  of  money,* 

Both  writers  use  the  humble  habitation  of  the  hog  as  a  medium 
of  comparison. 
Bacon: 

Styedwp  in  the  schools  and  scholastic  cells.'' 

Shakespeare: 

And  here  you  sty  me 
On  this  hard  rock.* 

■ 

Here  is  a  comparison  based  on  the  same  familiar  facts. 
Bacon  speaks  of 

The  wisdom  of  rats  that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it  fall.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt,  not  rigged, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it.'*^ 

■    ■ 
■ 

The  habits  of  birds  are  called  into  requisition  by  both  writers. 

Bacon  says: 

In  her  withdrawing-chamber  the  conspiracy  against  King  Richard  the  Third 
had  been  hatched,^^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Dire  combustion  and  confused  events 
New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time.'* 

>  Henry  VI  11.^  ii,  1.  »  Richard  fll,  i,  j.  •  Essay  Of  Wisdom. 

^  2d  Henry  /K,  ii,  3.  *  Comedy  0/ Errors^  iv,  4.  >•  Tempest^  i,  a. 

»  History  0/ Henry  Vlt.  '  Natural  History.  » »  History  of  Henry  VII, 

♦  Taming 0/ ike  SkreWy  iv,  3.  *'  Tempest^  I,  2.  *•  Macbeth y  ii,  3. 
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.And  again 


Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time.^ 

Bacon  says: 

Will  you  be  as  a  standing  pool^  that  spendeth  and  choketh  his  sprinji:  within 
itself?* 

Shakespeare  says: 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond^* 

Even  the  humble  wagon  forms  a  basis  of  comparison. 
Bacon  says: 

This  is  the  axle-tree  whereupon  I  have  turned  and  shall  tum.^ 
And  again  Bacon  says: 

The  poles  or  axle-tree  of  heaven^  upon  which  the  conversion  is  accomplished.* 

Shakespeare  has: 

A  bond  of  air  strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides.* 

In  the  following  another  comparison  is  drawn  from  an  humble 
source;  and  here,  as  in  rag  and  remnant^  not  only  is  the  same  word 
used  in  both,  but  the  same  combination  of  words  occurs. 

Bacon  says: 

To  reduce  learning  to  certain  empty  and  barren  generalities;  being  but  the 
very  husks  and  shells  of  sciences.*^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

But  the  shales  and  husks  of  men.* 

Strewed  with  the  husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion. • 

Who  can  forget  Hamlet's  exquisite  description  of  the  heavens; 

This  majestic  n>r>/" /r^"//^*/ with  golden  fire.'* 

Few  have  stopped  to  ask  themselves  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fretted.  We  turn  to  the  dictionary  and  we  find  no  explanation  that 
satisfies  us.  We  go  to  Bacon,  to  the  mind  that  conceived  the 
thought,  and  we  find  that  it  means  ornamented  by  fret-work. 

'  2d  Henry  fV .y  iii,  i.  •  Troilus  and  Cressida^  i,  3. 

'  G€sta  Grayorum  —  Li/e  and  W  'orksy  vol.  i,  p.  -^39.  '  Advancement  0/ Learnings  book  ti. 

■  Merchant  0/  Venice y\y  i.  ■  Henry  l',^  iv,  a. 

^  Letter  to  Earl  of  Essex,  1600.  *  Troilus  and  Cressida^  iv,  5. 

*  Adr'ancemen/  0/ Learnings  book  li.  '•  f/nmtet,  ii,  2. 
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For  if  that  great  Work-master  had  been  of  a  human  disposition,  he  would  have 
cast  the  stars  into  some  pleasant  and  beautiful  works  ancf  orders,  like  the  frtts  in 
the  roofs  of  houses.* 

Here  we  have  a  double  identity:  first,  the  heavens  are  compared 
to  the  roof  of  a  house,  or,  more  properly,  the  ceiling  of  a  room ;  and 
secondly,  the  stars  are  compared  to  the  fret-work  which  adorns 
such  a  ceiling. 

It  would  be  very  surprising  if  all  this  came  out  of  two  separate 
minds. 

In  the  following  we  have  another  instance  of  two  words  used 
together  in  the  same  comparison. 

Bacon: 

We  set  stamps  and  seals  of  our  own  images  upon  God's  creatures  and  works.' 

Shakespeare  makes  the  nurse  say  to  the  black  Aaron,  bringing- 
him  his  child: 

The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp ^  thy  seal^ 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point.' 

And  again: 

Nay,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side. 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  upon  his  face.^ 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  thought:  Aaron  had  set  ^the 
stamp  and  seal  of  his  own  image  **  on  his  offspring. 

We  find  in  both  the  mind  of  man  compared  to  a  fountain. 

Bacon  says: 

When  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have^ 

the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart* 

Again : 

He  [the  King  of  Spain]  hath  by  all  means  projected  to  trouble  the  waters  here.* 

And  again:  t 

One  judicial  and  exemplar  iniquity  doth  trouble  the  fountains  of  justice  more 
than  many  particular  injuries  passed  over  by  connivance.'' 

Pope  Alexander  .  .  .  was  desirous  to  trouble  the  uniters  in  Italy.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

A  woman  moved  is  like  k  fountain  troubled,^ 


'  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  ii. 

•  Exftr.  History. 

•  Titns  A  ndronictu^  I v,  a. 
« Ibid. 

»  Letter  to  the  Kinjf. 


•Report   on  Dr.  Lopez'   Treason— X/>> 

and  Works^  vol.  i,  p.  275. 
^  Advancement  0/ Learnings  book  \U 

•  History  of  Henry  rf/. 

•  Taming 0/ the  SArrtv,  v,  2. 
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My  mind  is  troubled  X))sAt  2l  fountain  stirred.* 

But  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  comtpted  heart} 

■ 

In  both  we  find  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  man  comp>ared 
to  the  coals  which  continue  to  live,  although  overwhelmed  by  mis- 
fortunes which  cover  them  like  ashes. 

Bacon  says: 

Whilst  I  live  my  affection  to  do  you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune.' 

And  again: 

So  that  the  sparks  of  my  aflfeccion  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the  ashes  of  my 
fortune,  to  do  you  service. *• 

Shakespeare  says: 

Pr'ythee  go  hence. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits, 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance.* 


Again : 


Again : 


The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head.' 


This  late  dissension,  gfrown  betwixt  the  peers. 
Burns  under  feigned  ashes  of  forged  love. 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  aflame} 

And  the  expression  in  the  above  quotation  from  Bacon: 

The  sparks  of  my  affection, 

is  paralleled  in  Shakespeare: 

Sparks  of  honor.* 
Sparks  of  life.* 
Sparks  of  nature.  *® 

We  find  in  both   the  state  or  kingdom  compared  to  a  ship,  and 
the  king  or  ruler  to  a  steersman. 
Bacon  says: 

Statesmen  and  such  as  sit  at  the  helms  of  great  kingdoms." 

In  Shakespeare  we  find   Suffolk  promising  Queen  Margaret  the 
control  of  the  kingdom  in  these  words: 

>  Troilut  and  Cressida^  iii,  3.  •  Kingjohn^  iv,  x. 

*  Merry  Wives  0/  Windsor^  v,  5.  '  1st  Henry  F/.,  iii,  x. 

*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  »  Richard  11.^  v,  6. 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Falkland.  ^Julius  Ceesar,,  i,  3. 

*  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra^  v,  a.  ^^  Cymbeline^  iii,  3;  Lettr^  iii,  7. 

>>^>//V.  Queen  Elizabeth, 


And  again: 


And  -again : 
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So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  last, 
And  you  yourself  shall  sUer  the  happy  helm} 

God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  helm} 

A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  humanity.' 
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We  have  seen  Bacon  speaking,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  of 
those  ^^ viperous  natures  "  that  would  drive  out  the  people  from  the 
lands  and  leave  ''  nothing  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog." 

We  find  the  same  comparison,  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  Shake- 
speare: 

Where  is  this  idper 
That  would  depopulate  the  city, 
And  be  every  man  himself?* 

•     ■ 

The  overwhelming  influence  of  music  on   the  soul  is  compared 
by  both  to  a  rape  or  ravishment. 
Bacon  says: 

Melodious  tunes,  so  fitting  and  delighting  the  ears  that  heard  them,  as  that  it 
ravished  and  betrayed  all  passengers.  .  .  .  Winged  enticements  to  ravish  and 
rape  mortal  men.^ 

While  Shakespeare  says: 

By  this  divine  air,  now  is  his  soul  ravished.* 


And  again: 


And  again: 


When  we, 
Almost  with  ravished  Wst^nmf^,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute.'' 

One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 
Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony.^ 


We  have  in  both  the  great  power  of  circumstances  compared  to 

the  rush  of  a  flood  of  water. 

Bacon : 

In  this  great  deluge  of  danger.* 

Shakespeare: 

Thy  deed  inhuman  and  unnatural 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural.'" 


^  2d  Henry  ^7.,i,3. 

^  Ibid.,  ii,  3. 

"  Antony  and  Cleo^truy  v,  1. 

*  Coriolanus^  iii,  i. 

*  H 'isdom  o/tht  A  nc tents  —  The  Siren*, 


•  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  ii,  5. 
"*  Henry  I'lIL,  i,  a. 

•  Lm>e's  Labor  Lost^  i,  1. 

•  Fctic.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
^•Hichard  111.,  i,  i. 
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Again: 
Again : 

Again; 
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This  flood  of  fortune.  * 

And  such  2l.  flood  oi  greatness  fell.* 

This  great  flood  of  visitors.* 


In  their  effort  to  express  great  quantity  we  have  both  refer- 
ring to  the  ocean  for  their  metaphors. 

Bacon  has: 

He  came  with  such  a  sea  of  multitude  upon  Italy.'* 

A  sea  of  air.'^ 

Shakespeare  has  precisely  the  same  curious  expression: 

A  sea  of  air. ^ 

Bacon  also  has: 

Vast  seas  of  time.' 
A  sea  of  quicksilver.' 

Again  Bacon  says: 

AVill  turn  a  sea  of  baser  metal  into  gold.* 

In  Shakespeare  the  same  "  large  composition "  of  the  mind 
drives  him  to  seek  in  the  greatest  of  terrestrial  objects  a  means  of 
comparison  with  the  huge  subjects  which  fill  his  thoughts: 

A  sea  of  joys.*® 
A  sea  of  care." 
Shed  seas  of  tears." 
A  sea  of  glory.** 
That  sea  of  blood.** 
A  sea  of  woes.'* 

We  also  find  in  Hamlet: 

A  sea  of  troubles.'* 

This  word,  thus  employed,  has  been  regarded  as  so  peculiar  and 
unusual  that  the  commentators  for  a  long  time  insisted  that  it  was 
a  misprint.  Even  Pope,  himself  a  poet,  altered  it  to  read  "  a  siege 
of  troubles;"  others  would  have  it  ** assail  of  troubles."     But  we 

'  Twelfth  Nighty  iv,  3.  •  Timon  0/  Athens^  iv,  a.  »»  Henry  V/II.,  iii,  2. 

*  1st  Henry  ly.^  v,  i.  ^  Advancement   of  Learn-  "  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

*  Timon  of  Athens^  i,  1.  /«^,  book  i.  '•  tst  Henry  PV.,  iv,  7. 

*  Apophthegms.  •  Ibid.,  book  ii.  ^*  3d  Henry  FA,  ii,  5. 
^Advancement  of  Learn-  *  Natural  History,  %  ^26.  ^      ^^  Timon  of  Athens^\^\, 

ing^  book  ii.  ^^  Pericles,  v,  i.  *•  Hamlety  iii,  1. 
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see  that    it   was   a  common    expression   with    both    Bacon    and 
Shakespeare. 

Bacon  has  also: 

The  ocean  of  philosophy.' 
The  ocean  of  history.' 

Shakespeare  has: 

An  ocean  of  his  tears.' 
An  ocean  of  salt  tears.^ 

•     * 

In  the  same  way  the  tides  of  the  ocean  became  the  source  of 
numerous  comparisons. 

The  most  striking  was  pointed  out  some  time  since  by  Montagu 
and  Judge  Holmes.  Not  only  is  the  tide  used  as  a  metaphor,  but 
it  enforces  precisely  the  same  idea. 

Bacon: 

In  the  third  place,  I  set  down  reputation,  because  of  the  peremptory  tides 
and  currents  it  hath;  which,  if  they  be  not  taken  in  their  due  time,  are  seldom 
recovered.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures.* 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  recur  very  often  to  this  image  of  the 
tides: 

My  Lord  Coke  floweth  according  to  his  own  tides ^  and  not  according  to  the 
tides  of  business.^ 

Here   "tides   of   business"   is  the  same  thought  as  "tides  of 
affairs  "  in  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Shakespeare. 
Bacon  again  says: 

The  tide  of  any  opportunity,  .  .  .  the  periods  and  tides  of  estates.* 

And  again: 

Besides  the  open  aids  from  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  there  wanted  not  some 
secret  tides  from  Maximilian  and  Charles.* 

'  Ejc/er.  Hitiory.  •  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  li. 

'  Great  Instauraiion,  *  Julius  Casary  iv,  3. 

>  Two  Gentlemen  0/  Verontt^  ii,  7.  "*  Letter  to  the  King,  February  as,  1615. 

^Sd Henry  VI. ^  Hi,  2.  •  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 

•  History  0/ Henry  VI J. 
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And  again: 

The  tides  and  currents  of  received  errors.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  now; 
Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea; 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty.* 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  curious  fact  is  not  that  both 
should  employ  the  word  "AVi?,"  for  that  was  of  course  a  common 
word  in  the  daily  speech  of  all  men,  but  that  they  should  both 
employ  it  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  as  the  "tide  of  affairs,"  "the 
tide  of  business,"  "the  tide  of  errors,"  "the  tide  of  blood,"  etc. 

And  not  only  the  ocean  itself  and  the  tides,  but  the  swelling  of 
the  waters  by  distant  storms  is  an  image  constantly  in  the  minds  of 
both. 

Bacon  says: 

There  was  an  unusual  swelling  in  the  state,  the  forerunner  of  greater  troubles.' 

And  again: 

Likewise  it  is  everj^where  taken  notice  of  that  waters  do  somewhat  swell  and 
rise  before  tempests.^ 

While  in  Shakespeare  we  have  the  same  comparison  applied  in 
the  same  way: 

Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it  so; 
By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger;  as,  by  proof,  we  see 
The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm } 

And  here  we  have  this  precise  thought  in  Bacon: 

As  there  are  certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swelling  of  seas  before  a 
tempest f  so  are  there  in  states  * 

Can  any  man  believe  this  exact  repetition,  not  only  of  thought, 
but  of  the  mode  of  representing  it  by  a  figure  of  speech,  was  acci- 
dental ? 

And  from  this  rising  of  the  water  both  coin  an  adjective. 

Bacon  says: 

Such  a  S7velling  season,' 
meaning  thereby  one  full  of  events  and  dangers. 

»  Siatuies  of  Uses.  »  Fetic.  Queen  FMxaheih.  »  Richard  III.,  ii,  3. 

«  2d  Henry  I\ '.,  v,  2.  *  S'aiural  History  0/  IVinds,  •  Essay  Of  Sedition. 

'  History  0/  Henry  /''//, 
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While    Shakespeare    uses   the   adjective    in    the   same    peculiar 
sense: 


Again: 
Again  : 
Again : 


As  happy  prologues  to  the  swtUing  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.' 

The  swtiHng  difference.* 

Behold  the  stvelling  scene.' 

Noble,  J 7»W/i«^  spirits."* 


The   clondSy  in    both    writers,   furnish    similes    for   overhanging 
troubles. 

Bacon  savs: 

Nevertheless,  since  I  do  perceive  that  this  cloud  hangs  over  the  Housed 

And  again  Bacon  says: 

The    King,  .  .   .  willing    to    leave    a    cloud    upon    him,   .   .   .   produced   him 
openly  to  plead  his  pardon/ 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.'' 

And  again  Bacon  says : 

But  the  cloud  of  so  great  a  rebellion  hanging  over  his  head,  made  him  work 
sure." 

Shakespeare  says : 

How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ?* 

Bacon  says: 

The  King  had  a  careful  eye  where  this  wandering  cloud  would  break.** 

Shakespeare : 

Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloudy 
Without  our  special  wonder?^' 

•    ■ 

Bacon  says: 

He  had  the  image  and  superscription  upon  him  of  the  Pope,  in  his  honor  of  Car- 
dinal.'* 

This  thought  is  developed  in  Shakespeare  into  the  well  known 

comparison: 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame.** 

*  Macbeth^  i,  3.  •  Speech.  •  Hamlet^  i,  2. 

>  Richard  II.,\^\,  •  History  0/ Henry  \  'II,  » •  History  of  Henry  1 11. 

«  Henry  K.  i.  cho.  »  Richard  III,,  i,  i.  "  Macbeth,  iii,  4. 

4  Othello,  il.  3.  » History  of  Henry  I  'II.  "  History  of  Henry  VII. 

**  King  John,  iv,  2. 
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« 

In  the  one  case  the  superscription  of  the  Pope  marks  the  Cardinal 
for  honor;  in  the  other  the  hand  of  nature  has  signed  its  signature 
upon  the  man  to  show  that  he  is  fit  for  a  deed  of  shame. 

And  Bacon  uses  the  word  signature  in  the  following: 

Some  immortal  monument  bearing  a  character  and  signature  both  of  the 
power,  etc' 

Bacon  says: 

Meaning  thereby  to  harrow  his  people.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Let  the  Volsces 
Plow  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.* 

And  again: 

Whose  lightest  word  would  harrow  up  thy  soul.** 

Bacon  says: 

Intending  the  discretion  of  behavior  is  a  great  thief  of  meditation^ 
Shakespeare  says: 

You  thief  of  love} 

And  again: 

A  very  little  thief  of  occasion} 

■ 

Bacon  says: 

It  was  not  long  but  Perkin,  who  was  make  of  quicksilver^  which  is  hard  to  hold 
or  imprison,  began  to  stir.^ 

While  Shakespeare  says: 

The  rogue  fled  from  me  like  quicksilver} 

And  again: 

That,  swift  as  quicksilver^  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.'^ 

Here  Perkin  is  compared  to  quicksilver  by  Bacon;  and  the 
volatile  Pistol  is  compared  to  quicksilver  by  Shakespeare. 

Bacon  says: 

They  were  executed  ...  at  divers  places  upon  the  sea-coast  of  ^ent,  Sussex 
and  Norfolk,  for  sea-marks  or  light-houses,  to  teach  Perkin' s  people  to  avoid  the 
coast." 

'^  Advaitcement  of  Learning^  book  i.  *  MidsuntfMtr  Nigkt^s  Dream^  iii,  a. 

»  History  o/ Henry  VII.  ^  CoriolanuSy  ii,  i. 

•  Corioianusy  v,  3.  •  History  0/ Henry  VU. 

*  Hamlet y  1,5.  •  Hamlet ^  i,  5. 
^Advancement  0/  Learnings  book  ii.  *•  3  Z  Henry  11 '.,  ii,  4. 

^^  History  0/ Henry  VU, 
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Shakespeare  uses  the  same  comparison: 

The  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail.' 

In  both  cases  the  words  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Bacon  says: 

The  King  being  lost  in  a  wood  of  suspicion,  and  not  knowing  whom  to  trust.* 

Shakespeare:  • 

And  I — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood^ 

That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns, 

Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way; 

Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air. 

Hut  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out.* 

Speaking  of  the  Perkin  Warbeck  conspiracy,  Bacon  says: 

This  was  a  finer  counterfeit  stone  than  Lambert  Simnel;  being  better  done  and 
worn  upon  greater  hands;  being  graced  after  with  the  wearing  of  a  King  of 
France.* 

And  again: 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone ^  best  plain  set} 

In  Shakespeare^  Richmond  describes  Richard  III.  as 

A  base,  foul  stone ^  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set} 

Here  Bacon  represents  Warbeck  as  a  "counterfeit  stone;" 
Shakespeare  represents  Richard  III.  as  "a  foul  stone."  One  is 
graced  by  a  King's  wearing;  the  other  is  made  precious  by  being 
**  set "  in  the  royal  chair  of  England. 

Bacon  says: 

Neither  the  excellence  of  wit,  however  great,  nor  the  die  of  experience,  how- 
ever frequently  cast,  can  overcome  such  disadvantages.^ 

And  again  Bacon  says: 

Determined  to  put  it  to  the  hazard} 

Shakespeare  says: 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die} 

The  singular  thought  that  ships  are  walls  to  the  land  occurs  in 
Bacon : 

«  Othttlo^  V,  a.  •  Essay  Of  Btanty. 

»  Hi*t0ry  of  Henry  VII.  •  Richard  III.,  v,  3. 

^  3d  Henry  VI.,  iii,  3.  '  Preface  to  Great  Instauratton. 

*  Hutory  0/ Henry  VII.  •  PVisdom  o/tke  A  ncients — Sphynx. 

*  Richard  I  11.^  V,  4- 
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And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm  ...  it  is  the  matter  for  our  walls,  walls  nor 
only  for  our  houses,  \2i\x\.  for  our  island } 

Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  sea  itself  as  a  wall: 

This  precious  stone  set  in  a  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall} 

Here  again  we  see  Bacon's  "Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stoneyh^^X.  plain 
setr  ' 

m 

And  again  Shakespeare  says: 

When  our  sea-wa/led  gsirdcn,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds.' 

■ 

Bacon  says: 

To  speak  and  to  trumpet  out  your  commendations.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Will  plead  like  angels,  /rwm/r/-tongued.' 

•    * 
■ 

Bacon  says:  , 

This  lure  she  cast  abroad,  thinking  that  this  fame  and  belief  .  .  .  would  draw 
at  one  time  or  other  some  birds  to  strike  upon  it.* 

Shakespeare  employs  the  same  comparison. 
Petruchio  says  of  Katharine: 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty: 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure."^ 

■     • 

Bacon  has: 

Whose  leisurely  and  snail-like  pace. ^ 

Shakespeare  has: 

Snail-paced  beggary.* 

Bacon  says: 

But  touching  the  reannexing  of  the  duchy  of  Britain,  .  .  .  the  embassador 
bare  aloof  from  it  as  if  it  was  a  rock.  '<> 

In  the  play  of  Henry  F///.,  Norfolk  sees  Wolsey  coming,  and 
says  to  Buckingham : 

Lo,  where  comes  that  rock 
That  I  advise  your  shunning.'' 


*  Case  of  Impeachment  of  Waste.  •  History  of  Henry  I'll. 

*  Richard  Il.y  ii,  i.  '  Tamingoftke  Shreru^  Iv,  i. 
«  Ibid.,  iii,  4.  »  History  0/ Henry  VII. 

*  I-cttcr  to  Villicrs,  June  12, 1616.  •  Richard  III.^  iv,  3. 

»  Macbeth,  i,  7.  *•  History  0/ Henry  VII. 

^^  Henry  T///.,  i,  1. 
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Both  use  the  tempering  of  wax  as  a  metaphor. 
Bacon : 

The  King  would  not  take  his  [Lambert's]  life,  taking  him  but  as  an  image  of 
iv€tx  that  others  had  tempered  2Xi^  molded  J 

Falstaff  says : 

There  I  will  visit  Master  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire.  I  have  him  already  temper^ 
ing  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,  and  shortly  I  will  seal  with  him.' 

Bacon  says: 

With  long  and  continual  counterfeiting,  and  with  oft  telling  a  //V,  he  was 
turned  by  habit  almost  into  the  thing  he  seemed  to  be;  and  from  a  liar  to  a 
believer.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Like  one 

Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory 

To  credit  his  own  /i>.* 

Bacon  says: 

Fortune  is  of  a  woman* s  nature,  and  will  sooner  follow  by  slighting  than  by 
too  much  wooing.* 

Shakespeare : 

Well,  \i  fortune  be  a  woman^  she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear.* 

Bacon : 

The  Queen  had  endured  a  strange  eclipse  by  the  King's  flight.^ 

Shakespeare: 

I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son. 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon.* 

Bacon  says: 

The  King  saw  plainly  that  the  kingdom  must  again  be  ////  to  the  stake,  and  that 
he  must  ^ght  for  it.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

They  have  tied  me  to  the  stake  ;  I  cannot  fly, 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  Jight  the  course.'® 

And  again: 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honor  at  the  stake?  " 

Again: 

I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course.^* 


»  History  of  Henry  VII.  »  Letter  to  Villicrs,  x6i6.  •  History  of  Henry  VII, 

*  2d  Henry  IV,  iv,  3.  •  Merchant  0/  Venice,  ii,  a.  >•  Twelfth  Night,  iii,  1. 
»  History  of  Henry  VI L  ^  History  of  Henry  VII.  > »  Macbeth,  v,  7. 

*  Tempest,  \,  a.  '  tst  Henry  VI.,  iv,  5,  "  Lear,  iii,  7. 
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Speaking  of  the  rebellion  of  Lambert  Simnell,  Bacon  says: 

But  their  snow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went. 

Shakespeare  says: 

If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.^ 

■ 

Both  conceive  of  truth  as  something  buried  deep  and  only  to  be 

gotten  out  by  digging; 

Bacon  says: 

As  we  can  dig  truth  out  of  the  mine.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  center.' 

Both  compare  human  life  to  a  pilgrimage. 

Bacon: 

In  this  progress  and  pilgrimage  of  human  life.^ 

Shakespeare: 

How  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage; 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age.* 

Both  use  the  comparison  of  drowning  to  express  overwhelmed 
or  lost. 

Bacon : 

Truth  drowned  in  the  depths  of  obscurity.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

While  heart  is  drotvned  in  cares.' 
I  drowned  these  news  in  tears.* 

Bacon  says: 

But  men  are  wanting  to  themselves  in  laying  this  gift  of  the  gods  upon  the 
back  of  a  silly,  slow-paced  ass.* 

*  Kingjokn^  iv,  4.  •  As  You  Likt  Its  iii.  a. 

»  History  0/ Henry  VII.  •  Wisdom  0/  tht  A  neients  —  FromHIuns, 

*  Hamlet^  i,  a.  ^  2d  Henry  VI. ^  ill,  i. 

*  Wisdom  o/the  Ancients — Spkynx,  *  3d  Henry  VLy  ii,  i. 

•  Wisdom  o/the  A  ncients  —  Prometheus. 
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Shakespeare: 

If  thou  art  rich  thou  art  poor, 

For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unloads  thee  J 

•  •    • 

In  both  we  find  the  strange  and  unchristian  thought  that  the 
heavenly  powers  use  men  as  a  means  of  amusement;   and  both . 
express  it  with  the  same  word,  sport 

Bacon  says: 

As  if  it  were  a  custom  that  no  mortal  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  table  of 
the  gods,  but  for  sport} 

Shakespeare  says: 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods: 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport} 

•  ■ 

Bacon  says: 

Your  life  Is  nothing  but  a  continual  acting  on  the  stage} 

While  Shakespeare  has: 

All  the  world's  a  stage,  . 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.^ 

We  find  Bacon  making  this  comparison  in  the  address  of  the 
Sixth  Counselor  to  the  Prince: 

I  assure  your  Excellency,  their  lessons  were  so  cumbersome,  as  if  they  would 
make  you  a  king  in  a  play,  who,  when  one  would  think  he  standeth  in  great 
majesty  and  felicity,  is  troubled  to  say  his  part.* 

And  we  find  Shakespeare  making  use  of  the  same  comparison 
in  sonnet  xxiii: 

As  an  imperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  beside  his  part. 

■    « 

Bacon  says: 

The  maintaining  of  the  laws,  which  is  the  hedge  and  fence  about  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.^ 

Shakespeare  uses  the  same  comparison: 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.*- 

•  ■ 
■ 

Bacon  says: 

The  place  I  have  in  reversion,  as  it  standeth  now  unto  me,   is  like  another 


'  Measmre/or  Measure y  iii,  1. 

*  IVisd^m  o/tk4  A  ncients  —  Nemesis. 

*  Lear^  !▼,  i. 

*  Mask  for  Essex. 


•  As  You  Like  It^  ii,  7. 

•  Grsia  Gray&rufH  —  Li/ie  and  H  'orks^  vol.  i,  p.  340, 
^  Charg'e  aip^inst  St.  John. 

•  fianiM,  iv,  5. 
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man's  ground  reaching  upon  my  house,  which  may  mend  my  prospect,  but  doth 
not  fill  my  barn.' 

While  Shakespeare  indulges  in  a  parallel  thought: 

Falstaff.     Of  what  quality  was  your  love,  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground;  so  that  I  have  lost 
my  edifice  by  mistaking  the  place  where  I  erected  it.* 

■    • 

Bacon  says: 

Duty^  though  my  state  lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  favors  be  cast  upon  the 
waters,  and  my  honors  be  committed  to  the  wind,  yet  standeth  surely  built  upon 
the  rock,  and  hath  been  and  ever  shall  be  unforced  and  unattempted.' 

And  Shakespeare  says: 

Yet  my  duty, 
As  does  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break 
And  stand  unshaken  yours.** 

Bacon,  speaking  of  popular  prophecies,  says: 

My  judgment  is  that  they  ought  all  to  be  despised  and  ought  but  to  serve  for 
winter  talk  by  the  fireside.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts 

(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 

A  woman's  story  by  a  winter's  fire. 

Authorized  by  her  grandam.* 

In  the  Advertisement  Touching  an  Holy  War,  Bacon  uses  the  com- 
parison of  a  fan,  separating  the  good  from  the  bad  by  the  wind 
thereof.     Speaking  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Moors  of  Valencia,  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  dialogue,  Zebedous,  says: 

Make  not  hasty  judgment,  Gamaliel,  of  that  great  action,  which  was  a& 
Christ's  fan  in  those  countries. 

And  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  the  same  comparison: 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing' at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.'' 

•     ■ 

Bacon  says: 

Though  the  deaf  adder  will  not  hear,  yet  is  he  charmed  that  he  doth  not  hiss. 

Shakespeare  says  in  the  sonnets: 

My  adder  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  is. 


*  Letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper.  *  Henry  VI IL^  iii,  2. 

»  Aferry  Wives  0/  Windsor^  ii,  2.  »  Essay  0/  Prophecies, 

■  Letter  written  for  Essex.  *  •  Macbeth^  iii,  4. 

'  Troilus  antt  Cressida  i.  3. 
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Another  very  odd  and  unusual  comparison  is  used  by  both: 
Bacon,  referring  to  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall  and  the  pretensions 
of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  the  crown,  says: 

But  now  these  bubbUs  began  to  meet  as  they  use  to  do  upon  the  top  of  the 
"iiuiter. ' 

And  again: 

The  action  in  Ireland  was  but  a  bubble} 

Shakespeare  says,  speaking  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth : 

The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them.' 

And  again: 

Seeking  the  bubble,  reputation, 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.'* 

And  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trials,  the  bubbles  are  out.* 

Bacon  says: 

Hut  it  was  ordained  that  this  winding-irv  of  a  Plantagenet  should  kill  the  true 
tree  itself.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

That  now  he  was 
The  ity  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  virtue  out  on  't.'' 

Here  it  is  not  a  reference  merely  to  the  ivy,  but  to  the  ivy  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  tree,  and  in  both  cases  applied  metaphorically. 

Bacon  says: 

Upon  the  first  grain  of  incense  that  was    uunjittul  upon  the  altar  of  peace  ai 
Boloign,  Perkin  was  smoked  away.^ 


Shakespeare: 


Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense} 


Here  is  a  curious  parallelism: 

Bacon: 

The  last  words  of  those  that  suffer  death  for  religion,  like  the  songs  of  dying 
swans,  do  wonderfully  work  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  strike  and  remain  a  long 
time  in  their  senses  and  memories.^® 

>  History  0/ Henry  VI L  ^  As  You  Like  It,  ii,  7.  '  Tempest,  1,  2. 

«  Ibid.  *  Ha miet.  V,  2.  •  History  0/  Henry  V  'II. 

■  Mac6eth%  i,  3.  •  History  0/ Henry  I'll.  •  Lear,  v,  ?. 

'•  Wisdom  p/  the  Atuients  —  Diomrdts. 
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Shakespeare  says: 


And  again: 


And  again: 


The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony. ' 

Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swaiuX^<t  end, 
Fading  in  music* 

Tis  strange  that  death  should  sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale,  faint  swtm. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  deatk,^ 


Here  we  have  in  both  not  only  the  comparison  of  the  words 
of  dying  men  to  the  song  of  dying  swans;  but  the  fact  is  noted 
that  the  words  of  such  men  "  enforce  attention  "  and  "  strike  and 
remain  a  long  time  "  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  men. 

In  both,  the  liming  of  bushes  to  catch  birds  is  used  as  a  meta- 
phor.    Bacon  says: 

Whatever  service  I  do  to  her  Majesty,  it  shall  be  thought  to  be  but  servitium 
\nscatutn^  litnt'twigs  and  fetches  to  place  myself.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

They  are  limed  with  the  twigs} 
Myself  have  limed  ^  bush  for  her.* 
O  limid  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free.^ 
•  Like  lime-twigs  set.* 

Mere  fetches^  the  images  of  revolt.* 

In  both,  sickness  and  death  are  compared  to  an  arrest  by  an 
officer. 

Bacon  says,  alluding  to  his  sickness  at  Huntingdon: 

This  present  arrest  of  me  by  his  Divine  Majesty. 
Shakespeare  says: 

This  fell  sergeant,  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest}^ 

And  in  sonnet  Ixxiv  Shakespeare  says,  speaking  of  his  death: 

But  be  contented;  when  that  fell  arrest. 
Without  all  bail,  shall  carry  me  away. 


»  Richard  II.s  ii,  1 .  ^A  iVs  Ji  Wt  that  Ends  Welt^  Ul,  5. 

*  Merchant  0/  Venice ^  iii,  a.  *  2d  Henry  ^V.,  i,  3. 

■  Kingjohn^  V,  7.  "*  Hamlet^  iii,  3. 

<  I-ctler  to  F.  Greville  —  Life  and  Works,  «  2d  Henry  1 7.,  iii,  3. 

vol.  I,  p.  359,  •  Lear^  ii,  4. 

^^  Hamlet,  v,  3. 
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Bacon  speaks  of 

The  hour-glass  of  one  man's  /i/i'.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many^f^/rrr 
Into  an  hour-glass .^ 

In  B^don  we  have  the  odor  of  flowers  compared  to  music: 

The  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes  like 
the  warbling  of  music)  than  in  the  hand.* 

Shakespeare  reverses  the  figure,  and  compares  the  sounds  of 
music  to  the  odor  of  flowers: 

That  strain  again;  —  it  had  a  dying  fall; 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  soul  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.** 

Bacon  says: 

That  repose  of  the  mind  which  only  rides  at  anchor  upon  hope.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

See,  Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen.* 

Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel.^ 

•      m 

Bacon  says: 

The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels  to  /all.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

I  charge  thee  Ifing  away  ambition  r 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,^ 

We  have  in  Bacon  the  following  curious  expression: 

These  things  did  he  [King  Henry]  wisely  foresee,  .  .  .  whereby  all  things^// 
into  his  lap  as  he  desired.  ^^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Now  the  time  is  come 
That  France  must  veil  her  lofty  plumM  crest. 
And  let  her  head/<i//  into  England's  lap}^ 


'  Advancement  0/  Learning,  book  li.  •  Cymheline,  v,  5. 

•  Henry  V.,  prologue.  '  Meature  /<>r  Measure^  11,  4. 
■  Essay  Of  Gardens,  *  Essay  Of  Goodness. 

<  Twelfth  Night,  i,  I.  •  Henry  I  'HI.,  iii.  2. 

•  Med.  Sacrm—  Of  Earthly  Ho^,  »•  History  0/  Henry  I'/f, 

**  Henry  I'f.y  v,  z. 
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We  all  remember  Keats*  touching  epitaph: 

Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water. 

We  find  the  original  of  this  thought  in  Shakespeare: 

Noble  madam. 
Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.' 

And  if  we  follow  back  the  pedigree  of  the  thought  we  find  it  in 
Bacon's 

High  treason  is  not  written  in  icer 

And  this  reappears  in  Shakespeare  thus: 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trench'd  in  ice^  which  with  an  hoar's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water ^  and  does  lose  his  form.' 

■     • 

Bacon: 

Your  beadsman  therefore  addresseth  himself  to  your  Majesty.* 

Shakespeare: 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman^  Valentine.* 

In  the  following  we  have  a  striking  parallelism.     Bacon  says: 

In  this  theater  of  man's  life  it  is  reserved,  etc.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

This  wide  and  universal  theater 

Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 

Wherein  we  play.' 

And   we  have  the  same    thought   presented  in  another  form. 

Bacon  says: 

Your  life  is  nothing  but  a  continual  ar/m^upon  a  staged 

Shakespeare  says: 

All  the  world's  a  stage ^ 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.* 

Bacon  says: 

For  this  giant  bestrideth  the  sea;  and  I  would  take  and  snare  him  by  the  foot  on 
this  side. '« 


»  Henry  VIII.,  iv,  2. 

«  Ccti.  Sent, 

'  Two  Gentlemen  0/  I'erona^  iii,  a. 

«  Letter  to  the  King. 

■*  T^tMf  Gentlemen  0/  I'erona^  i,  1. 


•  Advancement  0/  Learning^. 
'^  As  You  Like  It,  ii,  6. 
"Mask. 

•  As  You  Like  It.  ii,  7. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

His  legs  bfstrid  thf  ocean} 

And  again: 


Why,  man,  he  doth  btsiride  thf  narroiv  world 
Like  a  Colossus.' 


Bacon  says: 


Many  were  glad  that  these /mrj  and  uncertainties  were  oi^erhlown^  and  that  the 
<iie  was  cast.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  ague-fit  oi  /rttr  is  i>''irrff/tKVfi* 

Again: 

At  'scapes  and  perils  overblown,^ 

Bacon  says: 

Religion,  justice,  counsel  and  treasure  are  the  io\ix pillars  oi  government ^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Brave  peers  of  England, //7/arj  of  the  state} 

The  triple ////r»r  of  the  world." 

These  shoulders,  these  ruined ///.///j.* 

1  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving /^/V/crrr.'® 

■ 

The  seeds  of  plants  furnish  a  favorite  subject  of  comparison 
with  both  writers. 

Bacon  speaks  of  ideas  that 

Cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others." 
He  also  refers  to 

The  secret  seeds  of  diseases.'* 

Again  he  says: 

There  has  been  covered  in  my  mind  a  long  time  a  .wvv/of  affection  and  zeal 
ioward  your  Lordship." 

Shakespeare  says: 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased; 

'  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  v,  2.  '  2d  lifnry  I  A,  i,  i. 

^Julius  Caaar^  i,  2.  *  A  ntony  and  Clt'of>atr,\^  i,  i. 

■  Begin.  History  0/  Great  Britain.  •  Henry  I  11/.,  iii,  .. 

*  Richard  II. y  ill,  2.  '•  Merchant  0/  Venice^  iv,  i. 

•  Taming  0/  the  Shrrw,  v,  ■-•.  ' '  .4d7'ancrment  0/  Learnt n^^  book  I. 
^  Essay  Of  Seditions.                                                       '  •  Essay  0/  Despat,  h . 

"  Letter  to  I-arl  of  Northumberlaml. 
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The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  to  come  to  life;  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasuredJ 

He  also  speaks  of 

The  seed  of  honor.' 

The  seeds  of  time.* 

Bacon  compares  himself  to  a  torch: 

I  shall,  perhaps,  before  my  death  have  rendered  the  age  a  light  unto  posterity, 
by  kindling  this  new  torch  amid  the  darkness  of  philosophy.* 

Again  he  says: 

Matters  should  receive  success  by  combat  and  emulation,  and  not  hang  upon 
any  one  man's  sparkling  and  shaking  torch.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  wfe  had  them  not.* 

•    ■ 

Speaking  of  Fortune,  Shakespeare  says: 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd  and  kin: 
But  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away; 
And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled.'^ 

And  in  Bacon  we  have  the  same  comparison  of  the  winnowing 
fan  separating  the  light  from  the  heavy.  He  says,  speaking  of 
church  matters: 

And  what  are  mingled  but  as  the  chaflf  and  the  com,  which  need  but  a/wi  to 
sift  and  sever  them.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Be  thou  as  lightning  in  th^  eyes  of  France.* 

Bacon,  describing  Essex'  expedition  against  Cadiz,  said: 

This  journey  was  like  lightning.  For  in  the  space  of  fourteen  hours  the  King 
of  Spain's  navy  was  destroyed  and  the  town  of  Cales  taken.'® 

■ 

*  ad  Henry  IV.^  iii,  i.  »  Wisdom  of  the  A  ncienis —  Promethtus. 

*  Merchant  of  Venice^  ii,  9.  •  Measure  /or  Measure^  i,  i. 

*  Macbeth^  i,  3.  ''  Troilus  and  Cressida„  i,  3. 

*  Letter  to  King:  James,  prefaced  to  Great  *  The  Pacification  0/  the  Church, 

Instauration.  •  Kingjohn^  i,  i. 

'"  Consid.  touching  H'ar  with  Spain. 
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Bacon  called  one  of  his  great  philosophical  works 

The  scaling'ladder  of  the  intelligence, 

Shakespeare  has: 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder y  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne.' 

Bacon  says: 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles  that  sked  tears  when  they  would  devour.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.' 

Says  Bacon: 

The  axe  should  be  put  to  the  root  of  the  tree* 

Says  Shakespeare: 

We  set  the  axe  10  thy  usurping  root.* 

But  the  field  of  labor  in  this  direction  is  simply  boundless. 
One  whose  memory  is  stored  with  the  expressions  found  in  the  two 
sets  of  writings  cannot  open  either  one  without  being  vividly 
reminded  of  the  other.  Both  writers,  if  we  are  to  consider  them, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  as  two  persons,  thought  in  the  same  way; 
the  cast  of  mind  in  each  was  figurative  and  metaphorical;  both 
vivified  the  driest  details  with  the  electricity  of  the  imagination, 
weaving  it  through  them  like  lightning  among  the  clouds;  and 
each,  as  I  have  shown,  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
himself,  and  thus  reiterated  the  same  figures  of  speech  time  and 
again. 

>  Richard  11,^  v,  i.  .      «  2d  Henry  VI,,  iii,  x. 

*  Essay  Of  Wudom/or  a  MmtC*  Self,  «  Proceedings  at  York  House. 

*  3d  Henry  VI.^  ii,  2. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IDENTICAL  OPINIONS. 

A  plainie  of  opinion  !    A  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides  like  a  leather  Jerkin. 

Troilux  and  Crestida^  ***\j- 

WE  come   now  to  another  group  of  parallelisms — those  of 
thoughts,  opinions  or  beliefs,  where  the  identity  is  not  in 
the  expression,  but  in  the  underlying  conception. 

We  find  that  both  writers  had  great  purposes  or  intentions  of 
working  for  immortality;  the  one  figuring  his  works  as  ''banks  or 
mounts,"    great    earthworks,    as    it    were;    the    other    as     great 
foundations  or  "  bases  "  on  which  the  future  might  build. 
Bacon  says: 

I  resolved  to  spend  my  time  wholly  in  writing,  and  to  put  forth  that  poor 
talent  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  that  God  hath  given  me,  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  danks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity^  which  will  not 
break.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 

With  my  extern  the  outward  honoring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity^ 

Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining.* 

Here  the  same  idea  runs  through  both  expressions  —  "banks  of 
perpetuity"  and  "bases  for  eternity." 

*    • 

Both  believed  that  a  wise  government  should  be  omniscient. 
Bacon  says: 

So  unto  princes  and  states,  especially  towards  wise  senators  and  councils,  the 
natures  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  their  conditions  and  necessities,  their  fac- 
tions and  combinations,  their  animosities  and  discontents,  ought  to  be,  in  regard 
to  the  variety  of  their  intelligence,  the  wisdom  of  their  observations  and  the  height 
of  their  station  where  they  keep  sentinel,  in  great  part  clear  and  transparent.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps; 

'  Touching  a  Holy  War.  *  Sonnet  crxr.  '  AdvanceiKent  of  Learnings  booklL 
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Keeps  place  with  thought,  and,  almost  like  the  gods, 

Does  thoughts  unveil  fn  their  dumb  cradles. 

There  is  a  mysterj*  (with  whom  relation 

Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state; 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 

Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expression  to.* 

ft    • 
ft 

Both  had  noted  that  envy  eats  into  the  spirits  and  the  very  body 
of  a  man. 

Bacon  savs: 

Love  and  envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  affections  do  not,  because 
I  hey  are  not  so  continual.* 

Such  men  in  other  men's  calamities  are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on 
I  he  loading  part.' 

Envy  is  the  worst  of  all  passions,  and  feedeth  upon  the  spiriti^.  and  they  again 
upon  the  body.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look:  .  .  . 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves.^ 

Both  speak  of  hope  as  a  medicine  of  the  mind.     Bacon  says: 

To  make  Aopv  the  antidote  of  human  diseases/ 

And  again: 

And  as  Aristotle  saith,  "That  young  men  may  be  happy,  but  not  otherwise 
but  by  hopey^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine 
But  only  hope.^ 

Both  had  observed  the  shriveling  of  parchment  in  heat.  Bacon 
says: 

The  parts  of  wood  split  and  contract,  skins  become  shriveled,  and  not  only 
that,  but  if  the  spirit  be  emitted  suddenly  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  become  so  hastily 
contracted  as  to  twist  and  roll  themselves  up.' 

Shakespeare  uses  the  same  fact  as  the  basis  of  a  striking  com- 
parison, as  to  King  John,  dying  of  poison: 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust: 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up.'^ 


^  Troilus  and  Cressida^  iii»  3-          *  History  0/ Life  and  Death.  "*  Advancement  0/ Learning. 

•  Essay  O/Envj^,                               *  Julius  Ctrsar^  i,  2.  "  Measure/or  Measure^  iii,  i. 

*  ^saa^y  0/ Goodness .                         *  Med.  Sacret.  *  Xoz'uiu  Organ  urn,  book  li. 

*•  Kingjohny  v,  7. 
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We  find  both  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  a  shrewd  mind  wilF 
turn  even  disadvantages  to  use.     bacon  says: 

Excellent  wits  will  make  use  of  every  little  thing, ' 

Falstaf!  says: 

It  is  no  matter  if  I  do  halt;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  color,  and  my  pension 
shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A  good  wit  tvill  make  use  of  anything,  I  will 
turn  diseases  to  commodity.* 

Both  had  observed  that  sounds  are  heard  better  at  night  than 
by  day.     Bacon  says: 

Sounds  are  better  heard,  and  farther  off,  in  the  evening  or  in  the  nighty  than  at 
the  noon  or  in  the  day.  .  .  .  But  when  the  air  is  more  thick,  as  In  the  night,  the 
sound  spendeth  and  spreadeth.  As  for  the  night,  it  is  true  also  that  the  geoeral 
silence  helpeth.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.^ 

And  again: 

Nerissa,  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 
Portia,  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect; 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day.^ 

•     • 

In  the  following   it   appears   that   the   same   observation   had 
occurred  to  both  in  another  instance. 
Bacon  says: 

Anger  suppressed  is  also  a  kind  of  vexation,  and  causeth  the  spirit  to  feed 
upon  the  juices  of  the  body;  but  let  loose  and  breaking  forth  it  helpcth.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  grief  that  will  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart  and  bids  it  break.' 

And  again: 

The  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
When  it  is  barred  the  aidance  of  the  tongue.^ 

Both  allude  to  the  same  curious  belief.     Bacon  says: 

The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid  motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived; 
though  in  some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to  make  an  excellent  music* 

>  Bacon's  letter  to  Sir  Fouike  Greville,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  —  Life  And 
Works y  vol.  ii,  p.  23. 

•  ad  Henry  JV.,  i,  a.  •  History  o/Life  and  Death. 
■  Natural  History^  cent,  ii,  { 143.  '  Macbtth^  iv,  3. 

*  Merchant  0/  Venice,  v.  1.  ■  Poems. 

*Ibid.  *  Naiurat  History  cent.  ii. 
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Shakespeare  idealizes  dreams  thus: 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubimsJ 

And  here  we  find  both  drawing  the  same  distinction  between 

the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish. 

Hamlet  says  to  the  players: 

Now  this,  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must,  in  your 
allowance,  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theater  of  others.* 

Bacon  says: 

So  it  may  be  said  of  ostentation,  *'  Boldly  sound  your  own  praises,  and  some  of 
it  will  stick."  It  will  stick  in  the  more  ignorant  and  the  populace,  though  men  of 
wisdom  may  smile  at  it;  and  the  reputation  won  with  many  will  amply  countervail 
the  disdain  of  a  few.' 

This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  ironical. 

Bacon  compares  the  earth  to  an  ant-hill,  with  the  men, 

Like  ants,  craivHng  up  and  down.  Some  carry  com  and  some  carry  their 
young,  and  some  go  empty,  and  all  —  to  and  fro — a  little  heap  of  dust,* 

And  we  find  the  same  thought  in  Hamlet: 

What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven.* 

Here  the  word  crawling  expresses  the  thought  of  something 
vermin-like,  insect-like,  and  the  comparison  of  the  whole  ant-hill  of 
the  crawling  world  to  "a  little  heap  of  dust''  was  in  Bacon's  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  .  .  .  And  yet  to  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of 
dust? 

m      ■ 

Both  had  noticed   the  servility  of  the  creatures  that  fawn  on 

« 

power.     Bacon  says: 

Such  instruments  as  are  never  failing  about  princes,  which  spy  into  their 
humors  and  conceits  and  second  them;  and  not  only  second  them,  but  in  second- 
ing increase  them;  yea,  and  many  times  without  their  knowledge  pursue  them 
farther  than  themselves  would.* 

Shakespeare  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  King  John: 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves  that  take  their  humor  for  a  warrant 

To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life; 

J  Merchant  0/ 1  enice^  v,  1.  *  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  i. 

^  Hamlet^  iii,  2.  •  Ilatniet^  iii,  i. 

*  De  Augmeniixy  book  viii,  p.  281.  •  Letter  to  Essex,  Oct.  4,  1596. 
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And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 

To  understand  a  law;  to  know  the  meaning 

Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 

More  upon  humor  than  advised  respect.' 

Here  the  same  thought  is  followed  out  to  the  same  after- 
thought: that  the  creature  exceeds  the  purpose  of  the  king,  in  his 
su perse rviceable  zeal. 

Bacon  says: 

He  prays  and  labors  for  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  be  no  less  happy  with- 
out; .  .  .  he  believes  his  prayers  are  heard,  even  when  they  are  denied,  and  gives 
thanks  for  that  which  he  prays  against.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harm,  which  the  wise  powers 

Deny  us  for  our  good;  so  find  we  profit 

By  losing  of  our  prayers.* 

«    ■ 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Singleton,  of  Maryland,  calls  my  attention  to 
the  following  parallelism. 

Bacon  says: 

And,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  art  hath  not  the  power  to  conquer  nature, 
and  by  pact  or  law  of  conquest  to  kill  her;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  turns  out  that  art 
becomes  subject  to  nature,  and  yields  obedience  as  wife  to  husband.^ 

And  we  find  in  Shakespeare  the  same  philosophy  that  nature  is 
superior  to  the  very  art  which  seeks  to  change  her.     He  says: 

Perdita.  For  I  have  heard  it  said. 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 

With  great  creating  nature. 

Polixenes,  Say  there  be; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 

But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so,  over  that  art 

Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  nature  makes.  ^ 

Again  Shakespeare  says: 

Nature's  above  art.* 
Compare  this  with  Bacon's  expression,  above: 

Art  becomes  subject  to  nature. 

And  Bacon  says  in  The  New  Atlantis : 

We  make  by  art,  in  the  same  orchards  and  gardens,  trees  and  flowers  to  come 

»  Kingjohn^  iv,  a.  *  Atalanta  or  Gain, 

«  Characttr  of  a  Believing  Christian,  \  22.  »  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  3. 

>  A ntony  and  CUopatra.  •  Lear,  iv,  6. 
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earlier  or  later  than  their  seasons,  and  to  come  up  and  bear  more  speedily  than  by 
their  natural  course  they  do.  We  make  them  also  by  their  art  greattr  than  their 
nature,  * 

This  is  the  same   thought    that  we   find    in    the  verses   above 

quoted: 

That  art 

Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature, 

m 
m 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cobb  calls  attention  to  the  following  parallelism  of 
thought.     In  book  ii,  Advancement  of  Learnings  Bacon  says: 

These  three^  as  in  the  body  so  in  the  mind,  seldom  meet  and  commonly  sever; 
.  .  .  and  sometimes  two  of  them  meet,  and  rarely  all  three. - 

While  in  the  Shakespeare  sonnets  we  have: 

Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  a£fords, 
Fair,  kind  and  true,  have  often  lived  alone, 
Which  three^  till  now,  never  did  meet  in  one.' 

•    « 

Both  regarded  rather  the  fact  than  the  expression  of  it. 
Bacon  says: 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  first  distemper  of  learning,  when  men  study  words ^  and 
not  matter.^ 

We  seem  to  hear  Hamlet's  mocking  utterance : 

What  read  you,  my  lord  ? 
Words,  words,  words.* 

Miss  Delia  Bacon  notea  that  both  held  the  same  view  as  to  the 

dependence  of  men  on  events. 

Shakespeare  says: 

So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  times.* 

While  Bacon  says: 

The  times y  in  many  cases,  give  great  light  to  true  interpretations. 

■ 

Mrs.    Pctt  calls   attention   to   the   following    parallelism.      In 
Bacon's  Fromus,  No.  972,  we  have : 

Always  let  losers  have  their  words. 
And  Shakespeare  echoes  this  as  follows : 

Losers  will  have  leavt^ 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  Mrt>  bitter  words. '^ 

>  Nrw  Atlantis.  ^  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  i. 

*  I  Montagu,  p.  338.  *  Hamlet ^  ii,  s. 

•  Sonnet  cv.  •  Coriolantts,  iv,  7. 

'  Titus  Andronu  us.  iii,  i. 
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Also: 


And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  ^peak. ' 


Bacon  says: 

For  protestations,  and  professions,  and  apologies,  I  never  found  them  very 
fortunate;  but  they  rather  increase  suspicion  than  clear  it.* 

In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

HamUi,     Madam,  how  like  you  this  play? 
Queen,     The  lady  protests  too  much,  methinks.' 

Both  even  used  and  believed  in  the  same  drug. 
Bacon  says: 

For  opening,  I  commend  beads  or  pieces  of  carduus  benedietus.^ 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  we  have : 

Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  carduus  benedictus  and  lay  it  to  your  heart;  it  is 
the  only  thing  for  a  qualm.* 

Both  believed  that  murders  were  brought  to  light  by  the  opera- 
tion of  God.  Bacon  speaks  of  the  belief  in  the  wounds  of  the  mur- 
dered man  bleeding  afresh  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  and 
says: 

It  may  be  that  this  participateth  of  a  miracle,  by  God's  judgment,  who  usually 
hringeth  murders  to  light, 

Macbeth  says : 

It  will  have  blood;  they  say,  blood  will  have  blood; 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees  to  speak 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations  have 
By  magot-spies,  and  choughs  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secretest  man  of  blood.* 

•    • 

Bacon  speaks  of 

The  instant  ozqz&xovl  flying  away  irreconcilably,'^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Th^  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook 
Unless  the  act  go  with  it.* 

Church  speaks  of  Bacon's 

Great  idea  of  the  reality  and  boundless  worth  of  knowledge  .  .  .  which 
had  taken  possession  of  his  whole  nature.' 


>  ad  Henry  JV.,  iii,  i. 

*  Speech  about  Undertakers. 
^  Hamlet y  iii,  a. 

*  Natural  History^  cent,  x,  ft  ^6^. 


•  Much  Adc  about  Nothing,  iu, 

•  Macbeth,  iii,  4. 

^  Speech  as  Lord  Chancellor. 

•  Macbethy  iv,  1. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance.  * 
Oh»  thou  monster,  ignorance  ! ' 

Bacon  says: 

There  is  no  prison  to  the  prison  of  the  thoughts.' 

Shakespeare  has  the  same  thought: 

HamUt.     Denmark's  a  prison. 

Rosencrantt,     Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham,  A  goodly  one;  in  which  there  are  many  confines,  wards  and  dungeons; 
Denmark  being  one  of  the  worst. 

Ros,     We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you;  for  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  it  so:  to  me  it  is  a  prison.* 

■    • 

As  this  book  is  going  through  the  press  Mr.  James  T.  Cobb  calls 
my  attention  to  the  following  parallelism. 

Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Organum,  referring  to  the  effect  of  opiates, 

says: 

The  same  opiates,  when  taken  in  moderation,  do  strengthen  the  spirits,  render 
them  more  robust,  and  check  the  useless  and  inflammatory  motion.* 

Falstaff,  describing  the  effect  of  wine  on  the  system,  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  "demure  boys,"  like  Prince  John: 

They  are  generally  fools  and  cowards;  which  some  of  us  should  be,  too,  but 
for  inflammation.* 

This  word  inflammation  is  uncommon;  this  is  the  only  occasion 
on  which  it  appears  in  the  Plays. 

Shakespeare  speaks  of 

Sermons  in  stones  and  ji^iwd  in  evcrythini^. 

Bacon  says: 

There  is  found  in  every  thing  a  double  nature  cif  good.^ 

■     ■ 

And  here  we  have  a  curious  parallelism.     Bacon  says: 

It  is  more  than  a  philosopher  morally  can  digest;  but,  without  any  such  high 
conceit,  I  esteem  it  like  the  pulling  out  of  an  aching  tooth,  which  I  remember, 
when  I  was  a  child  and  had  WvX^  philosophy^  I  was  glad  of  when  it  was  done.* 

*  Tnfel/ik  Nighty  iv,  2.  *  Hamlet,  ii,  a.  *  Advancement  of  Learnings 

'  Love's  Labor  Lost^  iv,  a.  •  Nor^um  Organum,  book  ii.  book  ii. 

■  Mask  for  Earl  of  Essex.  •  id  Henry  II'.,  iv,  3,  ■  Letter  to  Essex. 
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While  Shakespeare  links  the  philosopher  and  the  tooth-ache 
together  thus: 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently; 
However,  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance. ' 

The  various  modes  in  which  fortunes  are  obtained  had  occurred 
to  both  writers.     Bacon  says: 

Fortunes  are  not  obtained  without  all  this  ado;  for  1  know  they  come  tumbling: 
into  some  men's  laps;  and  a  number  obtain  good  fortunes  by  diligence  in  a  plain 
way.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Some  men  are  born  great;  some  achieve  greatness;  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them.* 

That  is  to  say,  greatness  "  tumbles  into  their  laps." 

And  to  both  had  come  the  thought  that  while  fortune  gave  with 
one  hand  she  stinted  with  the  other. 
Bacon  savs: 

It  is  easy  to  observe  that  many  have  strength  of  wit  and  courage,  but  have 
neither  help  from  perturbations,  nor  any  beauty  or  decency  in  their  doings;  some 
again  have  an  elegancy  and  fineness  of  carriage,  which  have  neither  soundness  of 
honesty  nor  substance  of  sufficiency;  and  some,  ag^ain,  have  honest  and  reformed 
minds  and  can  neither  become  themselves  or  manage  business;  and  sometime;^ 
two  of  them  meet,  and  rarely  all  three.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full  ?  .  .  . 
.She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food  — 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach  —  such  are  the  rich 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not.^ 

■    • 

Bacon  says: 

It  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  turning  wheels  of  vicissitude,  lest 
we  become  giddy.* 

Shakespeare  has: 

Fortune^  good-night;  smile  again, 
Turn  thy  wheel.'' 

Again: 

Giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheels 


1  Muck  Ado  about  Nothing^  v.  i. 

'  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  ii. 

>  rwtt/th  Night,  iii.  5. 

■•  Advancemfnt  of  Learnings  book  ii. 


^  2d  Henry  //'.,  iv.  4. 

•  History  o/Li/e  urd  Death, 

'  Lear,  ii,  2. 

"  Henry  J\  iii,  t. 
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Again: 

Consider  it  not  so  deeply, 
That  way  madness  lies.' 

•     ■ 

We   find  that  both   writers   realized   the   wonderfully  complex 
character  of  the  human  creature. 
Bacon  says: 

Of  all  things  comprehended  within  the  compass  of  the  universe,  man  is  a  thing 
most  mixed  and  compounded,  insomuch  that  he  was  well  termed  by  the  ancients 
a  little  world.  ...     It  is  furnished  with  most  admirable  virtues  and  faculties} 

And  again: 

Of  all  the  substances  which  nature  hath  produced,  man's  body  is  most  extremely 
compounded:  ...  in  his  mansion,  sleep,  exercise,  passions,  man  hath  infinite 
7>ariations} 

The  Plays  were  written,  in  part,  to  illustrate  the  characteristics 
of  that  wonderfully  compounded  creature,  man.  And  in  them  we 
find: 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculty! 
In  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  In  action,  how  like  an  angel !  In 
apprehension  how  like  a  god  !   The  beauty  of  the  world  !   The  paragon  of  animals  !  "^ 

These  are  the  admirable  faculties  referred  to  by  Bacon;  and 
"  the  little  world  "  of  the  ancients,  the  microcosm^  reappears  in  Shake- 
speare : 

If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm^  follows  it  that  I  am  known  well 
enough  too?* 

And  in  the  play  of  Richard  II,  we  find  the  very  expression, 
"little  world,"  applied  to  the  human  being: 

My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul; 

My  soul  the  father:  and  these  two  beget 

A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  tvorld; 

In  humors  like  the  people  of  this  world.* 

Bacon  has  the  following  thought : 

No  doubt  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  and  most  of  all  in  kings,  his  fortune  wrought 
upon  his  nature,  and  his  nature  upon  his  fortune.'' 

The  same  thought  occurs  in  Shakespeare: 

I  grow  to  what  I  work  in, 
Like  the  dyer's  hand.^ 


*  Machtik^  ii,  X  ^  Vorioianut^  ii.  i. 

*  Wiuhm  of  tkt  A  ncienis —  Prometheus.  •  Richard  //.,  v,  4. 

■  Advaucement  0/ Learnings  book  ii.  '  History  0/  Henry  VII, 

*  Hamlet^  ii.  a.  •  Sonnet. 
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And  both  concurred  in  another  curious  belief. 
Bacon  says: 

And  therefore  whatsoever  want  a  man  hath,  he  must  see  that  he  pretend  the 
virtue  that  shadoweth  it  J 

Shakespeare  says: 

Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not.' 

Bacon  says: 

Envy  makes  greatness  the  mark  and  accusation  the  game. 

Shakespeare  says: 

That  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 

For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air.' 

Something  of  the  same  thought  is  found  in  Bacon's  Promus, 
No.  41: 

Dot  veniam  conns  7fexai  censura  columbas,  (Censure  pardons  crows,  but  beans 
hard  on  doves.) 

"  Slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair."  The  beautiful  dove  falls 
readily  under  suspicion;  but  censure  pardons  "the  crow  that  flies 
in  heaven's  sweetest  air." 

•    ■ 

Bacon  says: 

Health  consisteth  in  an  unmovable  constancy  and  a  freedom  from  passions, 
which  are  indeed  the  sicknesses  of  the  mind} 

Macbeth  asks  the  physician: 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?  ^ 

Bacon  says: 

For  reverence  is  that  wherewith  princes  are  girt  from  God.* 
And  again: 

For  God  hath  imprinted  such  a  majesty  in  the  face  of  a  prince  that  no  private 
man  dare  approach  the  person  of  his  sovereign  with  a  traitorous  intent.'' 

Shakespeare  surrounds  the  king  with  a  hedge  —  a  divine  hedge 

—  which  girts  him: 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will.* 


'  Advancement  0/ Learning^  book  ii. 
s  Hamltty  iii,  4. 

*  Sonnet  Ixx. 

*  Letter  to  Earl  of  Rutland,  written 

in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 


»  Macbeth^  v,  3. 

•  Essay  Of  Seditions. 

'  Speech  on  the  Trial  of  Essex. 

"  Hamlet^  iv,  5. 
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Says  Bacon: 

This  princess  having  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  malice  of  a  woman  J 
Shakespeare  has  a  similar  antithesis: 

I  have  a  man*s  mind,  but  a  woman's  might.* 

The  indestructibility  of  thought  as  compared  with  the  tempo- 
rary nature  of  material  things  had  occurred  to  both.     Bacon  says: 

For  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-live  hundred  years,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  a  letter,  during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples, 
castles,  cities  have  been  decayed  and  demolished.' 

And  Shakespeare,  in  a  magnificent  burst  of  egotism,  possible 

only  under  a  mask,  cries  out: 

Not  marble. 
Nor  the  gilded  monuments  of  princes, 
Shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme. ** 

Bacon  has  this  thought: 

For  opportunity  makes  the  thief.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen,  1  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear.* 

And  again: 

Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves.^ 

And  again: 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done.* 


Bacon  tells  us  that  King  Henry  VII.  sent  his  commissioners  tO' 

inspect  the  Queen  of  Naples  with  a  view  to  matrimony,  and  desired 

them 

To  report  as  to  her  '*  complexion,  favor,  feature,  stature,  health,  age,  customs, 
behavior,  condition  and  estate,"  as  if  he  mfant  to  Jind  all  things  in  one  tooman* 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  find  Benedick  soliloquizing: 

One  woman  is  fair;  yet  I  am  well:  another  is  wise;  yet  I  am  well:  another  vir- 
tuous; yet  I  am  well;  but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come 
in  my  grace.'® 


»  //tst^y  0/ Henry  I  'II. 

^Julius  CttMaVy  ii,  4. 

'  Advancement  0/ Learningy  book  i. 

*  Sonnet. 

*  Letter  to  Essex,  1598. 


•  Sonnet  xlviti. 

^  Venus  and  Adonis, 

•  King  John  y  iv,  2. 

•  History  of  Henry  I  'If. 

••  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  Ii,  ju 
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Bacon  says: 

The  corruption  of  the  best  things  is  the  worst.' 

Shakespeare  has  the  same  thought: 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds.* 

* 

Bacon  speaks  of 

The  mind  of  man  drawn  over  and  clouded  with  the  sable  pavilion  of  the  body. ' 

And  Bacon  also  says: 

So  differing  a  harmony  there  is  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of 
nature.* 

While  Shakespeare  says: 

Such  harmony  is  in  mortal  souls; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.' 

■     ■ 

Bacon  says: 

A  king  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth. ^ 

Shakespeare  says: 


Again: 


Again: 


True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings, 
Kings  it  makes  goiisy  and  meaner  creatures  kings.'' 


Kings  are  earth's  gods;  in  vice  their  law's  their  will.' 


He  is  their  god;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  Nature.* 


Bacon  says: 

A  beautiful  face  is  a  silent  commendation,^^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eves." 

We  find  a  curious  parallelism  in  the  following.     Bacon  says: 

For  we  die  daily;  and  as  others  have  given  place  to  us,  so  we  must  in  the  end 
give  way  to  others.'* 

»  I  tutor y  0/  Henry  I  'It.  ^  Nnv  A  ttantis.  •  Pericles^  i,  i . 

'  Sonnet.  •  Merchant  0/ 1  'enice^  v  ,  1.  •  Coriotanut^  iv,  6. 

^Advancement  0/  f.earn-  *  Ksssiy  (Ya  A'tng:  ^*  Orna,  Rati. 

t'n^,  book  ii.  *  Ricliard  1 11.^  v,  2.  *•  Troitus  and  Cressida^  iii,  3. 

"  Essay  O/Dtat/i. 
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Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Orlando  these  words: 

Only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have 
made  it  empty  J 

Bacon  says: 

The  expectation  [of  death]  brings  terror,  and  that  exceeds  the  evil.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Dost  thou  fear  to  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension.'^ 

Bacon  says: 

Art  thou  drowned  in  security  ?  .  Then  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead. 

Shakespeare  says: 

You  all  know,  security 

Is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy.* 

Hamlet  discusses  the  length  of  time  a  body  will  last  in   the 

earth.     And  Bacon  had  studied  the  same  curious  subject,  and  ho 

notes  the  fact  that 

In  churchyards  where  they  bury  much,  the  earth  will  consume  the  corpse  in  far 
shorter  time  than  other  earth  will.* 

Bacon  says: 

The  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward  parts  of  roses,   especially  not 
blown,  where  the  dew  sticketh.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek. "^ 


H.  L.  Haydel,  of  St.  Louis,  calls  my  attention  to  the  following 
parallelism  noted  by  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  in  his  note  upon  a 
passage  in  Hamlet^  i,  4. 

Mr.  Hudson  gives  the  passage,  in  his  edition  of  the  Plays,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Their  virtues  else  —  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo — 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault;  the  dram  of  leaven 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  'em  sour 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Hudson  says  in  his  foot-note: 

The  meaning  is  that  the  dram  of  leaven  sours  all  the  noble  substance  of  theif 

'  Am  Yoh  Like  It^  i,  2.  ^  Macbeth^  iii,  5.  •  Ibid,  $728. 

'  Essay  Of  Death.  »  Natural  History^  1 330.  '  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  4. 

•  Measure  for  Measure,  ill,  i. 
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virtues.  .  .  .  AmX  9,0  \n  "BdiCOTis  His/ory  of  I/gnry  VIL:  "And  as  a  liltle  leaven  of 
new  distaste  doth  commonly  sour  the  whole  lump  of  former  merits." 

Here  again  we  find  the  critics  reading  the  obscure  passages  in 
Shakespeare  by  the  light  of  Bacon's  utterances. 

• 

Both  writers  felt  a  profound  contempt  for  the  authority  of  books 
alone.  In  Shakespeare  this  was  most  remarkable.  A  mere  poet, 
with  no  new  philosophy  to  introduce,  seeking  in  the  writings  of 
preceding  ages  only  for  the  beautiful,  could  have  had  no  motive 
for  thus  attacking  existing  opinions.  And  yet  we  find  him 
saying: 

Study  is  like  the  heavens'  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks; 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 
Save  base  authority ^  from  others'  books.' 

In  Bacon  we  find  the  same  opinion  and  the  reason  for  it.  His 
whole  life  was  a  protest  against  the  accepted  conclusions  of  his 
age;  his  system  could  only  rise  upon  the  overthrow  of  that  of  Aris- 
totle.    He  protested  against 

The  first  distemper  of  learning,  when  men  study  words  and  not  matter.* 

Again  he  says: 

In  the  universities  of  Europe  men  learn  nothing  but  to  believe;  first  to  believe 
that  others  know  that  which  they  know  not;  and  after,  themselves  to  believe  that 
they  know  that  which  they  know  not.' 

And  again: 

Are  we  richer  by  one  poor  invention  by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  hath 
been  these  many  hundred  years."* 

And  again  he  says: 

Neither  let  him  embrace  the  license  of  contradicting  or  tht  servitude  of 
authority  J" 

This  is  the  very  expression  of  Shakespeare: 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 
Save  base  authority. 

And  again  Bacon  says: 

To  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules  [studies]  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar. 
Crafty  men  contemn  them,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them. 

*  Ltn't's  Labor  Last^  i,  i.  *  Ibid, 

•  Advancement  0/  Learnings  book  i.  *  Interpretation  ef  Nature, 
»  In  Praise  0/  Knowledge.  *  Essay  0/ Studies. 
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And  Shakespeare  says: 

Why  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  J 

And  in  this  connection  we  have  the  following  opinion  of  Bacon: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Pygmalion's  frenzy  is  a  good  emblem  or  portraiture  of  this 
vanity,  for  words  are  but  the  images  of  matter;  and,  except  they  have  life  of 
reason  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is  all  one  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
picture. 

We  hear  the  echo  of  this  thought  in  Hamlet's  contemptuous 
iteration: 

WordSy  loordSf  words. 

And  Bacon's  very  thought  is  found  again  in  the  following: 

Idle  words,,  servants  to  shallow  fools. 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators  ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skull-contending  schools; 

Debate,  where  leisure  serves,  with  dull  debaters.' 

Both  writers  regarded  the  lusts  or  passions  of  the  mind  with 
contempt,  and  perceived  their  unsatisfying  nature.     Bacon  says: 

And  they  all  know,  who  have  paid  dear  for  serving  and  obeying  their  lusts, 
that  whether  it  be  honor,  or  riches,  or  delight,  or  glory,  or  knowledge,  or  anything 
else  which  they  seek  after,  yet  are  they  but  things  cast  off,  and  by  divers  men  in 
all  ages,  after  experience  had  utterly  rejected  and  loathed.* 

And  we  find  the  same  thought  in  Shakespeare: 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  in  action;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust; 
Enjoyed  no  sooner  but  despised  straight; 

Past  reason  hunted;  and  no  sooner  had. 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallowed  bait, 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad: 
Mad  in  pursuit  and  in  possession  so; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme; 
A  bliss  in  proof  —  and  proved  a  very  woe; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed;  behind,  a  dream."* 

And  again: 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of 
sensuality,  the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  pre- 
posterous conclusions.' 

Both  believed  that  the  influences  of  evil  were  more  persistent  in 
the  world  than  those  of  goodness. 

'  Love's  Labor  Lost,,  iv,  3.  ■  Poems.  "  H'isdom  of  the  Ancients—Dionysius. 

*  Sonnet  cxxix.  ^  OthclU\\^  \. 
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Bacon  says: 

Those  that  bring  honor  into  their  family  are  commonly  more  worthy  than  most 
that  succeed;  .  .  .  for  ill  to  man's  nature  (as  it  stands  perverted)  hath  a  natural 
motion  strongest  in  continuance,  but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest  at  first.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.^ 

And  again: 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.* 

Neither  writer  assented  to  the  belief  of  the  age  (since  by  scien- 
tific tests  made  a  verity)  that  the  condition  of  the  patient's  health 
was  shown  by  the  appearance  of  his  urine. 

Bacon  says: 

Those  advertisements  which  your  Lordship  imputed  to  me  I  hold  to  be  no 
more  certain  to  make  judgment  upon  than  a  patient's  water  to  a  physician.^ 

In  Shakespeare  we  find  the  following: 

Falstaff.     Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my  water? 
Page,     He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good,  healthy  water;  but  for  the 
party  that  owned  it,  he  might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Both  believed  that  too  long  a  continuance  of  peace  caused  the 
people  to  degenerate.  Bacon  argued  that,  as  the  body  of  man 
could  not  remain  in  health  without  exercise,  the  body  of  a  state 
needed  exercise  also  in  the  shape  of  foreign  wars.     He  says: 

If  it  seem  strange  that  I  account  no  state  flourishing  but  that  which  hath 
neither  civil  wars  nor  too  long  peace,  I  answer  that  politic  bodies  are  like  our  natur- 
al bodies,  and  must  as  well  have  some  natural  exercise  to  spend  their  humors,  as 
to  be  kept  from  too  violent  or  continual  outrages  which  spend  their  best  spirits.^ 

And  we  find  the  same  thought,  of  the  necessity  of  expelling  the 
humors  of  the  body  by  the  exercise  of  war,  in  Shakespeare: 

This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace. 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies.* 

Again  Bacon  says: 

This  want  of  learning  hath  been  in  good  countries  ruined  by  civil  wars,  or  in 
states  corrupted  through  wealth  or  too  great  length  of  peace ? 


1  Essay. 

*  Julius  Ctttar,  iii,  a. 
«  Henry  VIII.,  iv,  a. 

*  Letter  to  Essex  concerning  Earl  of 

Tyrone. 

*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  written  in 


the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Essex — Li/e 

and  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  i3. 
*  Hamlet^  iv,  4. 
^  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  written  in 

the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  —  Li/t 

and  H'orA's,  vol,  ii,  p.  12. 
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And  in  the  foregoing  we  have  the  very  collocation  of  wealth  and 
peace  used  by  Hamlet,  and  the  same  thought  of  corruption  at  work 
in  both  cases. 

Shakespeare  says: 

This  peace  is  nothing  but  to  rust  iron,  increase  tailors  and  breed  ballad- 
makers.  * 

And  again: 

Discarded,  unjust  servingmen,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted 
tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fallen;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peaces 

•     • 

Both  writers  regarded  the  period  of  youth  as  one  of  great 
danger. 

Bacon  says: 

For  those  persons  which  are  of  a  turbulent  nature  or  appetite  do  commonly 
pass  their  youth  in  many  errors;  and  about  their  middle,  and  then  and  not  before, 
they  show  forth  their  perfections." 

And  again: 

He  passed  that  dangerous  time  of  his  youth  in  the  highest  fortune,  and  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  health.^ 

Shakespeare  makes  the  same  observation: 

Thou  hast  passed  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assailed,  or  victor,  being  charged.^ 

And  this  word  ambush^  then  an  unusual  one,  is  also  found  in 
Bacon's  writings:  bespeaks*  of  the  Sphynx  "lying  in  ambush  for 
travelers." 

■    • 

We  find  a  group  of  identities  in  reference  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  These  I  have  already  given  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Purposes  of  the  Plays." 

But  while  both  condemned  drunkenness  they  agreed  in  believ- 
ing that,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
strengthened  and  elevated  the  race. 

Bacon  says: 

The  use  of  wine  in  dry  and  consumed  bodies  is  hurtful:  in  moist  and  full  bodies 
it  is  good.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  dew  or 
radical  moisture,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive  the  animal  spirits. 
But  where  there  is  moisture  enough  or  superfluous,  there  wine  helpelh  to  digest,  and 
desiccate  the  moisture."^ 

'  Coriolanns,  iv,  5.  *  /«  Praise  0/ Henry  Prince  0/  Wales, 

'  rst  Henry  /F.,  iv.  2.  '  Sonnet  Ixx. 

•  Cixfit  Character  0/  A  ugustus  Ctesar.  •  Wisdom  0/  the  A  ncients  —  Sphynx, 

'  Natural  History^  (I  727. 
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And  again: 

I  see  France,  Italy  or  Spain  have  not  taken  into  use  beer  or  ale;  which,  per- 
haps if  they  did,  would  better  both  their  healths  and  their  complexions } 

And  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Falstaff,  who  was 
"moist  and  full"  enough,  in  a  state  of  "constant  dissolution  and 
thaw,"  as  he  said  himself,  the  same  opinion: 

A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me  into  the 
brain;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapors  which  environ  it.  .  .  . 
It  illuminateth  the  face;  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this 
little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm;  and  then  the  vital  commoners,  the  inland  petty  spirits, 
muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and  puffed  up  with  this  reti- 
nue, doth  any  deed  of  courage.' 

Here  we  have  the  same  belief  as  to  the  virtues  of  wine,  and  the 
same  reason,  the  drying  or  desiccating  of  the  superfluous  humors; 
and  in  both  cases  we  have  the  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  man  are 
acted  upon  by  the  wine — a  belief  we  shall  touch  upon  hereafter. 
And  in  Bacon  we  will  find  another  reference  to  this  ascending  of 
the  spirits  into  the  head.     He  says: 

The  vapors  which  were  gathered  by  sitting  fly  more  up  into  the  head.' 

But  the  identity  of  belief  upon  this  point  goes  still  farther. 
Each  writer  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  children  of  drunken  men 
were  more  likely  to  be  females  than  males.     Bacon  says: 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  is  yet  believed,  that  the  sperm  of 
drunken  men  is  unfruitful.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  is  over-moistened  and 
wanteth  spissitude;  and  we  have  a  merry  saying,  that  they  that  go  drunk  to  bed 

get  daughters  * 

Shakespeare  says: 

There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  their  drink 
doth  so  overcool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a 
kind  of  male  green-sickness;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches,  .  ,  . 
If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  principle  I  would  teach  them  should  be,  to  for- 
swear thin  potations  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack.^ 

And  again: 

He  was  gotten  in  drink.    Is  not  the  humor  cortceiled? 
His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the  humor  of  it.* 

And  we  find  the  same  thought,  that  great  vigor  and  vitality 
causes  the  offspring  to  be  masculine  in  gender,  in  Macbeth's 
exclamation  to  Lady  Macbeth: 

1  Natural  History^  \  705.  »  Natural  History^  %  tia-  ^ 2d  Henry  IV.^  iv.  3. 

^2d  Hftiry  n '.,  IV,  3.  *  Ibid.,  S  7-'j;-  *  Merry  IVivfs  of  H'indsor^  i,  ». 
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Bring  forth  men-children  only. 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.' 

Both  writers  recognize  the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual 
forces  over  the  bodily. 
Bacon  says: 

The  mind  is  the  man.  ...  A  man  is  but  what  he  knoweth.* 
Shakespeare  has  the  same  thought: 

In  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind,* 
'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.* 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind,* 

•    ■ 

Bacon  says: 

Pain  and  danger  be  great  only  by  opinion.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

For  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so.*^ 

The  discrimination  which  we  find  in  Shakespeare  between  appe- 
tite and  digestion,  and  their  relations  one  to  another,  reappears  in 
JBacon. 

Macbeth  says: 

Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both.* 

Bacon  speaks  of 

Appetite,  which  is  the  spur  of  digestion.* 

«     • 

Both  writers  believed  that  the  strict  course  of  justice  should  be 
moderated  by  mercy. 
Bacon  says: 

He  [the  King]  must  always  resemble  Him  whose  great  name  he  beareth  .  .  . 
in  manifesting  the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the  severe  stroke  of  his  justice. ''^ 

And  again: 

In  causes  of  life  and  death,  judges  ought  (as  far  as  the  law  permitteth)  in  justice 
to  remember  mercy,  and  to  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  but  a  merciful  eye 
jupon  the  person.'' 

1  Macbeth^  i,  7.  *  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  written  in 

*  Praise  0/  KiwwUdgr.  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
»  Twelfth  Night,  iii,  4.  »  Hamlet,  ii,  a. 

*  Taming 0/ the  Shrew,  iv,  3.  ^Macbeth,  ill,  4. 

-»  Othelio,  i,  3.  •  History  o/L i/e  and  Death, 

^^Es&Siy  O/aA'ing. 
**  Essay  Of  Judicature. 
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The  same  humane  spirit  is  manifested  in  the  Shakespeare 
writings: 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.^ 

And  again: 

Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them,  then,  in  being  merciful.* 

And  again: 

Alas,  alas  ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  are  were  forfeit  once; 

And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 

Found  out  the  remedy:     How  would  you  be, 

If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 

But  judge  you  as  you  are?    Oh,  think  on  that; 

And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips 

Like  man  new  made.* 

Both  were  keenly  alive  to  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

In  his  History  of  Life  and  Death  *  Bacon  discusses  "  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  air  "  and  the  modes  of  testing  its  purity,  as  by  exposing 
a  lock  of  wool  or  a  piece  of  flesh,  etc. 

He  says  in  another  place: 

At  Gorhambury  there  is  sweet  air  if  any  is.* 

And  again: 

The  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the  air  is  good  .  .  .  for  the  choice  of 
places  to  dwell  in;  at  the  least  for  lodges  and  retiring-places  for  health.* 

And  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he  discusses  the  purity  of  the 

air  in  dwelling-houses  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  it,  he  refers  to 

birds: 

Which  use  to  change  countries  at  certain  seasons,  if  they  come  earlier,  do  show 
the  temperature  of  weather  according  to  that  country  whence  they  came."' 

For  prognostics  of  weather  from  living  creatures,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
creatures  that  live  in  the  open  air,  sub  dio,  must  needs  have  a  quicker  impression 
from  the  air  than  men  that  live  most  within  doors;  and  especially  birds,  that  live 
in  the  air  freest  and  clearest.* 

And  again  he  notes  that 

Kites  flying  aloft  show  fair  and  dry  weather,  .  .  .  for  that  they  mount  most 
into  the  air  of  that  temper  wherein  they  delight.* 

»  Mtrcha nt  of  I  'enhe,  i v,  i .  *  $  29,  etc.  ''  Ibid.,  f  8 16. 

*  Titu*  AndronicMS^  i,  9.  ^  Letter  to  Buckingham,  1619.         *  Ibid.,  $822. 

»  Meatnre/or  Measure,  11,2.        •  Xaturai  History,  %  808.  •  Ibid.,  f  824, 
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And  we  have  the  same  set  of  thoughts  —  the  sweetness  of  the 
air  in  special  places,  and  the  delight  of  birds  in  pure  air — in  the 
famous  words  uttered  by  Duncan  and  Banquo: 

Duncan.     This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat:  the  air 
Nimbly  and  gently  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  senses. 

Banquo,  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple*haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle: 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate.' 

Both  refer  to  the  effect  of  terror  upon  the  rising  of  the  hair. 
Bacon  says: 

The  passions  of  the  mind  work  upon  the  body  the  impressions  following:  fear 
causeth  paleness,  trembling,  the  standing  of  the  hair  upright^  starting  and  shriek- 
ing} 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled 
To  hear  a  m^i-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse^  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  't.' 

Both,  while  to  some  extent  fatalists,  believed  that  a  man  pos- 
sesses to  a  large  extent  the  control  over  his  own  fortune. 
Bacon  says: 

Chiefly  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands.^ 
And  again : 

It  is  not  good  to  fetch  fortune  from  the  stars. ^ 

While  Shakespeare  says: 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars^ 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.*^ 

And  curiously  enough,  both  drew  the  same  conclusions  as  to 
reading  character  by  personal  appearance,  while  they  held  that, 
as  Shakespeare  says : 

There's  no  art 
To  read  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face.** 

»  Machetk,  i,  6.  »  AfacMh,  v,  5.  »  History  0/ Henry  1 11. 

«  Natural  History  y  1 7 1  ^  «  Essay  Of  Fortune.  *  Julius  Ctesar,  i,  2. 
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And  again : 

No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 

Than  of  his  outward  show,  which,  God  he  knows, 

Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart.* 

And  Bacon  argued : 

Neither  let  that  be  feared  which  is  said.  Front i  nulla  fides:  which  is  meant  of 
a  general  outward  behavior,  and  not  of  the  private  and  subtle  motions  and  labors 
of  the  countenance  and  gesture.^ 

And  this  distinction,  between  the  revelations  made  by  the  mere 
cast  or  shape  or  controlled  attitudes  of  the  face,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  the  face  or  motions  of  the  body,  appears  in  Shakespeare: 

There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gestures.' 

Again  we  find  it  in  Ulysses'  wonderful  description  of  Cressida: 

Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  [motion  ?]  of  her  body.* 

And  we  find  Bacon  observing: 

For  every  passion  doth  cause,  in  the  eyes,  face  and  gesture,  certain  indecent 
and  ill-seeming,  apish  and  deformed  motions.^ 

And  again  he  says: 

So  in  all  physiognomy  the  lineaments  of  the  body  will  discover  those  natural 
inclinations  of  the  mind  which  dissimulation  will  conceal  or  discipline  will 
suppress.* 

And  we  find  Shakespeare  putting  into  the  mouth  of  King  John 
these  words,  descriptive  of  Hubert: 

Hadst  thou  not  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame.^ 

And  Bacon  says: 

For  Aristotle  hath  very  ingeniously  and  diligently  handled  the  features  of  the 
body,  but  not  the  gestures  of  the  body,  which  are  no  less  comprehensible  by  an, 
and  of  greater  use  and  advantage.  For  the  lineaments  of  the  body  do  disclose  the 
disposition  and  inclination  of  the  mind  in  general,  but  the  motions  of  the  counte- 
nance and  parts  do  not  only  so,  but  do  further  disclose  the  oresent  humor  and  state 
of  the  mind  and  will.' 

And  in   this    connection    we    find    another   parallelism.     Bacon 

says: 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  steadfast  countenance,  not  wavering  with  action,  as  in 


'^Richard  I n.y\\\,i. 

'  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  ii. 

»  Winter's  Tale,  v,  a. 

<  Troiius  and  Cressida y  iv,  5. 


•  Wisdcm  0/ the  Ancients  —  Di^nyfins. 

•  Natural  History,  cent.  ix. 

•  King  John,  iv,  2. 

•  Advancement  o/ Learning,  b«>ok  ii. 
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moving  the  head  or  hand  too  mttch^  which  showeth  a  fantastical,  light  and  fickle 
spirit.* 

And  Hamlet,  in  his  instructions  to  the  players,  says: 
Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  —  your  hand  thus;  but  use  all  gently.' 

Both  had  the  same  high  admiration  for  the  capacity  to  bear 
misfortunes  with  patience  and  self-control. 
Bacon  says: 

Yet  it  is  a  greater  dignity  of  mind  to  bear  evils  by  fortitude  and  judgment  than 
by  a  kind  of  absenting  and  alienation  of  the  mind  from  things  present  to  things 
future,  for  that  it  is  to  hope.  ...  I  do  judge  a  state  of  mind  which  in  all  doubtful 
expectations  is  settled  and  floateth  not,  and  doth  this  out  of  good  government 
and  composition  of  the  affections,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  man's 
life;  but  that  assurance  and  repose  of  the  mind  which  only  rides  at  anchor  upon 
hope,  I  do  reject  as  wavering  and  weak.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

For  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing; 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks;  and  blessed  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please. ** 

And  the  expression  of  Bacon  quoted  above,  "  the  mind  which 
only  rides  at  anchor  upon  hope,"  is  paralleled  in  Shakespeare: 

If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 

Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride.* 

■ 

Both  believed  in  the  universal  presence  and  power  of  goodness. 

Ba::on  said: 

The  inclination  to  goodness  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man;  inso- 
much, that  if  it  issue  not  toward  man  it  will  take  unto  other  living  creatures.* 

And  again: 

There  is  formed  in  everything  a  double  nature  of  good.' 

And  again: 

For  the  affections  themselves  carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good,  as  reason  doth.* 

Shakespeare  has: 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil 
Would  men  observingly  distill  it  out.* 

•  Civil  Conversations,  •  Sonnet  cxzxvii. 

•  Hamlet^  iii,  2.  •  Essay  O/  Goodness. 

•  Med.  Sacrte —  Of  Earthly  Hope.  *  Advancement  0/  Learningy  book  ii. 
-•  Hamlet,  iii,  a.  s  ibid. 

•  Henry  /'.,  iv,  i. 
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And  again: 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  2Si^  good  in  rvery thing} 

Bacon  says: 

And  we  willingly  place  the  history  of  arts  among  the  species  of  natural  history, 
because  there  have  obtained  a  now  inveterate  mode  of  speaking  and  notion,  as  if 
art  were  something  different  from  nature,  so  that  things  artificial  ought  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  things  natural,  as  if  wholly  and  genetically  distinct.  .  .  .  And 
there  has  insinuated  into  men's  minds  a  still  subtler  error,  namely  this,  that  art  is 
conceived  to  be  a  sort  of  addition  to  nature^  the  proper  effect  of  which  is  mere  words 
and  rhetorical  ornament.^ 

Shakespeare  has  the  following: 

Perdita.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares 

With  great  creating  nature. 

Polixenes.  Say  there  be; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so  o'er  that  art. 

Which  yoH  say  adds  to  nature^  is  an  art  that  nature  makes. 

Here  we  have,  in  the  same  words,  a  reference  to  an  opinion, 
held  by  others^  that  art  is  an  addition  to  nature,  and  a  dissent  from  it 
by  the  writer,  in  each  case. 

• 

And  that  other  thought,  that  man's  art  shares  with  God  the 
creative  force  and  faculty,  Judge  Holmes  shows  had  also  occurred 

to  Bacon: 

Art  or  man  is  added  to  the  universe;  and  it  must  almost  necessarily  be  con- 
cluded that  the  human  soul  is  endowed  vihh  providence ^  not  without  the  example, 
intention  and  authority  of  the  greater  providence.* 

That  is  to  say,  that  man  is  a  sort  of  a  deputy  of  God  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  creation. 

And  we  find  Shakespeare  alluding,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  "the 
providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state,"*  as  if  "the  human  soul,"  gov- 
erning the  state,  "was  endowed  with  providence." 

And  we  find  the  same  thought,  that  man  is  a  species  of  lesser 
God,  to  whom  the  creative  force  has  been  delegated,  expressed 
again  in  these  lines: 

We,  Hermia,  iikc  two  artificial  gods  ^ 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion.* 

»  As  You  Like  It^  ii,  i.  *  Authorship  of  Shak.y  p.  5M. 

^  iHieli.  Gtobe^  chapter  iii.  *  Troilus  and  Crrssida^  iii,  1. 

•  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreamy  i,  2. 
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Both   believed  that   sickness  or  weakness  left  the  mind  open 

to  the  influence  of  external  spirits.     Bacon  says: 

So  much  more  in  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  or  from  spirit  to  spirit,  the 
impression  taketh,  but  is  encountered  and  overcome  by  the  mind  and  spirit. 
.  .  .  And,  therefore,  they  work  most  upon  weak  minds  and  spirits,  as  those  of 
women,  sick  persons,  superstitious  and  fearful  persons.* 

Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  say: 

The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  the  devil;  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits). 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.* 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  idea. 

The  author  of  A  New  Study  of  Shakespeare^  Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Wigston, 
calls  attention  to  the  following  parallelism. 
Bacon  says: 

It  is  evident  that  the  dullness  of  men  is  such,  and  so  infelicitous,  that  when 
things  are  put  before  their  feet,  they  do  not  see  them,  unless  admonished,  but 
pass  on. 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  jewel  that  we  find  we  stoop  and  take  it, 
Because  we  see  it;   but  what  we  do  not  see 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it.' 

Both  had  observed  the  fear  that  men  have  of  making  their  wills 
until  the  last  moment. 
Bacon  says: 

When  their  will  is  made  they  think  themselves  nearer  the  grave  than  befon-.^ 

In  Shakespeare  we  find  the  following: 

Slender,     Now,  good  Mistress  Anne. 

Anne,     What  is  your  will  ? 

Slender,  My  will  ?  Ods-hart-lings,  that's  a  pretty  jest  indeed.  I  ne*er  made 
my  will  yet,  I  thank  Heaven:  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  Heaven 
praise.* 

Mrs.  Pott  calls  attention-to  the  following  parallelism. 

Bacon  has  in  his  Promus  this  note: 

It  is  in  action  as  it  is  in  ways:  commonly  the  nearest  is  the  foulest.* 

»  Natural  History y  {  901.  «  Essay  Of  Death. 

•  Hamlet^  ii,  a,  •  Merry  Wives  0/  Windsor^  Hi,  4, 

•  Measure /or  Measure^  ii,  i.  •  Promus^  No.  532. 
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Shakespeare  has  it: 

[Your  heart]  is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.' 

That  is,  the  foul  way  of  murder,  which  w^as  the  nearest  way  to 
the  crown. 

• 

I  might  continue  this  chapter  to  greater  length;  but  I  think  I 
have  given  enough  to  show  that  the  same  wonderful  parallelism 
which  exists  between  the  forms  of  expression  in  the  two  sets  of 
writings  extends  also  to  the  opinions  and  beliefs  set  forth  therein. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  easy  for  a  dishonest  mind  to  treat  these 
parallelisms  as  Richard  Grant  White  did  those  in  Mrs.  Pott*s 
Promus — that  is,  ignore  the  strongest  ones,  and  select  the  least 
striking  and  put  them  forth  as  the  strongest.  But  in  the  long  run 
truth  is  not  to  be  arrested  by  such  tricks,  nor  can  a  great  argument 
be  conducted  by  men  who  are  mean  enough  to  resort  to  them, 

>  Macbttk^  1,  3, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  DEN  TIC  A  L   QCO  TA  TIOXS. 

And  these  same  thouffhts  people  this  little  world. 

Richard  IJ,y  t»,  j", 

IF  the  two  minds  were  one,  if  they  thought  the  same  thoughts,, 
and  employed  the  same  comparisons  and  expressions,  it  might 
be  that  we  would  find  them  quoting  the  same  things  from  the 
same  books. 

I  remember  a  few  instances  of  this  kind,  and  many  more  might 
be  found  by  a  diligent  examination  of  the  two  sets  of  writings. 

Bacon  says: 

In  this  they  fall  into  the  error  described  in  the  ancient  fable,  in  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  did  suppose  the  stomach  had  been  idU^  because  it  neither 
performed  the  office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth;  but 
yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  the  stomach  that  digesteth  and  distributetb  to  all  the 
rest. ' 

In  Shakespeare  we  have  the  following: 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members 
Rebelled  against  the  belly;  thus  accused  it: 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
r  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idh  and  unactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viands,  never  bearing 
Like  labor  with  the  rest;  where  the  other  instruments- 
Did  see  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And  mutually  participate;  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered,  .  .  . 
"  True  it  is,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
*'  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon:  and  fit  it  is; 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.    But,  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o'  the  brain ^ 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man : 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live,"' 

'  Advancement  of  Learnt  ngy  book  li.  •  Corioianus,  i,  x,. 
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And  here  I  would  refer  to  the  anecdote  which  Bacon  tells  in  his 
Apophthegms: 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  being  appointed  a  judge  for  the  northern  circuit,  .  ^  .  was, 
by  one  of  the  malefactors,  mightily  importuned  to  save  his  life,  which,  when  nothing 
that  he  had  said  did  avail,  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on  the  account  of  kindred. 
"  Prythee,"  said  my  lord  Judge,  *'  how  came  that  in  ?"  "  Why,  if  it  please  you,  my 
lord,  your  name  is  Bacon  and  mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  hog  and  bacon  have 
been  so  near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  separated."  *'  Ay,  but,"  replied  Judge 
Bacon,  "  you  and  I  cannot  be  kindred  except  you  be  hanged,  for  hog  is  not  bacon 
until  it  be  well  hanged.'* 

Shakespeare  has  this: 

Evans,     I  pray  you,  have  remembrance,  child:  Accusative^  hung,  hang,  hog. 
Quickly.     Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  Bacon.  I  warrant  you.* 


Bacon  says: 

Such  men  in  other  men's  calamities  are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on 
the  loading  part;  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked  Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies 
that  are  still  buzzing.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

R-aggcd  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth;  where  the  glutton's  dogs  licked  his 
sores.' 

Bacon  says: 

Philo  Judaeus  saith  that  the  sense  is  like  the  sun;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the 
globe  of  heaven  [the  stars]  and  opens  the  globe  of  earth ;  so  the  sense  doth  obscure 
heavenly  things  and  reveals  earthly  things.** 

When  Lorenzo  contemplates  the  heavens  by  night,  thick  *' inlaid 

with  patines  of  bright  gold,"  he  speaks  of  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

and  adds: 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls, 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.^ 

■ 

Bacon  says: 

For  of  lions  it  is  a  received  belief  that  their  fury  and  fierceness  ceaseth  toward 
anything  that  yieldeth  and  prostrateth  itself.' 

Shakespeare  has  the  following: 

Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man.'' 


And  again: 


For  'tis  the  nature  of  that  noble  beast 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead.* 


'  Merry  IVix'es  of  Windsor ^  iv,  i, 
'  Essay  Of  Goodness. 
■  rst  Henry  7^.,  iv,  2. 
^  Af^ophthegtus. 


•  Merchant  0/  Venice ^  v,  1. 

•  Med.  Sacra —  Exaltation  0/  Charity, 
'  Troitus  and  Cressida^  v,  3. 

"^  As  You  Like  Ity  iv,  3. 
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Bacon  says: 


But  these  three  are  the  true  stages  of  knowledge,  which,  to  those  that  are  pufifed 
up  with  their  own  knowledge  and  rebellious  against  God,  are  indeed  no  better  than 
the  giant's  three  hills: 

"  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam, 
Si'ilicet  atque  Ossa  frondosum  ittvolvtrt  Oiympum,*' 
[Mountain  on  mountain  thrice  they  strove  to  heap: 
Olympus y  Ossa,  piled  on  Pfiions  steep.]  * 

And  we  find  Shakespeare  employing  the  same  quotation: 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead; 
Till  of  this  fiat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion^  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  old  Olympus,  .  .  , 

Till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart.' 

Here  we  have  the  three  mountains  named  in  the  quotation  — 
Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa — and  the  comparison  in  both  cases  is  that 
of  piling  one  on  top  of  the  other. 


Describing  the  chameleon,  Bacon  says: 

He  fcedeth  not  only  upon  the  air,  though  that  be  his  principal  sustenance.' 

Again: 

And  so  feed  her  [the  Queen]  with  expectation.** 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  find  the  following: 

King,     How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

//am.     Excellent,   i*   faith;   of  the   chameleon* s  dish:    I    eat  the  air,   promise- 
crammed.     You  cannot  feed  capons  so.^ 


Bacon  says: 

And  therefore  the  poet  doth  elegantly  call  passions  tortures,  that  urge  men  to 
confess  their  secrets. 

Shakespeare  says: 

Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.* 

Bacon  has  the  following: 

It  was  both  pleasantly  and  wisely  said  ...  by  a  Pope's  nuncio,  returning 
from  a  certain  nation  where  he  served  as  lieger;  whose  opinion  being  asked  touch- 

*  De  Augmentis,  book  iii.  *  Letter  to  Essex,  October  4,  1596. 

•  Hamlet^  v,  1.  •  Hamlet^  iii,  2. 
»  Xaturat  History,  %  360.  •  Macbeth ,  iii,  2. 
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ing  the  appointment  of  one  to  go  in  his  place,  he  wished  that  in  any  case  they  did 
not  send  one  that  was  too  wise;  because  no  very  wise  man  would  even  imagine 
what  they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do.* 

While  Shakespeare  puts  the  same  quotation  thus: 

Hamlet,     Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1st  Clown.     Why,  because  he  was  mad;  he  shall  recover  his  wits  there;  or,  if 
he  do  not,  it  is  no  great  matter  there. 
HamUt.     Why  ? 
ist  Clown.     'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him;  there  the  men  are  as  mad  as  he.' 

In  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  Bacon  quotes  the  fable  of  Orpheus, 
and  says: 

So  g^at  was  the  power  and  alluring  force  of  this  harmony,  that  he  drew  the 
woods  and  moved  the  very  stones  to  come  and  place  themselves  in  an  orderly  and 
decent  fashion  about  him. 

Shakespeare  says: 

Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones  and  floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard  and  full  of  rage 
But  music  for  a  time  doth  change  his  nature.' 

For  Orpheus*  lute  was  strung  with  poets*  sinews, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones.^ 

Judge  Holmes  calls  attention  to  the  following  instance. 
In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony  is  told  the  story  of  Timon's  tree. 
North's  translation  reads  as  follows: 

Ye  men  of  Athens,  in  a  court-yard  belonging  to  my  house  grows  a  large 
fig-tree,  on  which  many  an  honest  citizen  has  been  pleased  to  hang  himself:  now. 
as  I  have  thought  of  building  upon  that  spot,  I  could  not  omit  giving  you  this  pub- 
lic notice,  to  the  end  that  if  any  more  among  you  have  a  mind  to  make  the  same 
use  of  my  tree,  they  may  do  it  speedily  before  it  is  destroyed. 

Bacon  alludes  to  this  story  as  follows,  in  his  essay  Of  Goodness : 

Misanthropi  that  make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough,  and  yet 
have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in  their  gardens,  as  Timon  had. 

While  Shakespeare,  in  the  play  of  Timon  of  Athens ^^  says: 

Timon,     I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 

That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 

And  shortly  must  I  sell  it.     Tell  my  friends, 

Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 

From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 

To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 

Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 

And  hang  himself. 

'  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  ii.  *  Merchant  of  Venice  ^  v,  i. 

^  Hamlet^  v,  i.  *  TW  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  iii,  «. 

•Act  iv,  scene  i. 
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Henry  Lewis,  in  his  Essays  of  Bacon,  points  out  an  instance 

where  the  two  writers  refer  to  the  same  incident.     Bacon,  in  his 

essay  Of  Prophecies,  says: 

Henry  VI.  of  England  said  of  Henry  VH.,  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  gave  hint 
water,  "  This  is  the  lad  shall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  we  strive." 

In  Shakespeare  we  find  the  same  event  thus  alluded  to: 

Come  hither,  England's  hope.     If  secret  powers 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss,  .  .  . 
Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne.^ 

The  same  author  also  calls  attention  to  this  parallelism.     In  the 

same  essay  Of  Prophecies  Bacon  refers  to 

A  phantasm  that  appeared  to  M.  Brutus  in  his  tent,  and  said  to  him,  Philippus 
inierum  me  videbis — (Thou  shalt  see  me  again  at  Philippi). 

Shakespeare,  in  Julius  Ccesar,  has: 

Brutus,    Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.    Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Brutus,     Why  comest  thou  ? 

Ghost,    To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi.* 

Aristotle  says : 

Usury  is  merely  money  bom  of  money;  so  that  of  all  means  of  money-making 
this  is  the  most  contrary  to  nature. 

Bacon  quotes  this;  he  says: 

It  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money.' 

Shakespeare  also  quotes  it : 

When  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?^ 

■    ■ 

Bacon  says: 

There  is  an  observation  among  country  people,  that  years  of  store  of  haws 
and  hips  do  commonly  portend  cold  winters;  and  they  ascribe  it  to  God's  provi'- 
denee,  that,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  reacheth  even  to  ih^  falling  of  a  sparrow,^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

There's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,* 

And  again: 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow.'' 

Bacon  says: 

The  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  when  they  would  devour.^ 

^3d  Henry  VI, ,  !▼,  d.  •  Essay  O/  Usury.  •  Natural  History ^  1 737. 

^Julius  Cmsar^  iv,  3.  ^  Merchant  0/  Venice^  i,  3,  •  Hamlet^  v,  a. 

f  As  You  Like  It,  ii,  3.  "  Essay  Of  Wisdom. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

As  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.* 

Bacon,  referring  to  a  popular  belief,  says: 

This  was  the  end  of  this  little  cockatrice  of  a  king  [Perkin  Warbeck],  that  was 
able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not  espy  him  first.' 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  same  superstition: 

They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices^ 

Shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice,* 

A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatched  to  the  world. 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murtherous  ?  * 

Bacon  says: 

The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark  but  true.  Cor  ne  edito^-ifisX  not  tbe 
heart).* 

Shakespeare  says: 

/  sup  upon  myself^ 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding,'* 

The  canker  ^/fazc/  thy  hearth 

Bacon  says: 

Princes  many  times  make  themselves  desires  and  set  their  hearts  upon  a  toy, 
...  as  Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Plantagenet,  I  will;  and  like  thee,  Nero, 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum.*^ 

Bacon  tells  this  story: 

Periander,  being  consulted  with  how  to  preserve  a  tyranny  newly  usurped,  bid 
the  messenger  attend  and  report  what  he  saw  him  do;  and  went  into  his  garden 
and  topped  all  the  highest  flowers,  signifying  that  it  consisted  in  the  cutting  off  and 
keeping  low  of  the  nobility  and  sendees.  *' 

Shakespeare  plainly  alludes  to  the  same  story  in  the  following: 

Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner,  « 

Cut  off  the  head  of  too-fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth: 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government.*' 


» 2d  Henry  VL,  iii,  i.  »  Richard  IIL,  iv.  i.  •  Essay  O/Bmpirt, 

*  History  0/ Henry  VII.  •  Essay  Of  Friendship.  *•  /»/  Henry  F/.,  i,  4. 

*  Ttoei/th  Nighty  iii.  4.  ^  CorielanMSy  iv,  a.  1 1  AdxHincenunto/ Learnings  book  ii. 

*  Ro:neo  and  Juliet^  iii,  2.  *  Timon  0/  At  hens  ^  Iv,  3,  ^^  Richard  U,^  iii,  4. 
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Bacon  quotes: 

It  is  not  granted  to  man  to  love  and  be  wise  J 
And  again: 

Therefore  it  was  well  said  "that  it  is  impossible  to  love  and  be  wise.* 
Shakespeare  says: 

To  be  wise  and  love,  exceeds  man's  might.* 

Bacon  says: 

For,  aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  power,  the  angels  transgressed  and  fell.* 

And  again: 

For  from  the  desire  of  power  the  angels  fell.* 
Shakespeare  says: 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.* 

Bacon  uses  this  quotation: 

Cardinal  Wolsey  said  that  if  he  had  pleased  God  as  he  pleased  the  King,  he 
had  not  been  ruined.'' 

Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  same  Cardinal  Wolsey 

these  words: 

O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.* 

■    ■ 

Mr.  R.  M.  Theobald,  in  the  August,  1887,  number  of  the  Journal 
(?/  the  Bacon  Society  of  London^  page  157,  gives  us  the  following 
extraordinary  parallelism,  where  both  writers  clearly  refer  to  the 
same  terrible  story 

Bacon,  in  the  De  Augmentis,  says : 

What  a  proof  of  patience  is  displayed  in  the  story  told  of  Anaxarchus,  who, 
when  questioned  under  torture,  bit  out  his  own  tongue  (the  only  hope  of  informa- 
tion), and  spat  it  into  the  face  of  the  tyrant. 

While  in  Shakespeare  we  find  the  same  story  alluded  to.  In 
Richard  11,^  i,  i,  Bolingbroke,  being  invited  by  the  King  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  Mowbray,  and  throw  down  Mowbray's  gage  of  bat- 
tle which  he  had  picked  up,  replies : 


*  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  ii. 

*  Essay  Of  Love. 

*  Troilus  and  Cressida^  iii,  2. 

*  Advancement  0/ Learnings  t>ook  ii. 


*  Preface  to  Great  Insiauration. 
•Henry  y III,,  iW,  2, 

"^  Letter  to  King  James,  September  5, 1631. 
^ Henry  F///.,  iii,  4. 
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O  God,  defend  my  soul  from  such  foul  sin ! 

,  .  .  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honor  with  such  feeble  wrong. 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear, 
And  spit  it  bleedings  in  his  high  disgrace, 
Where  shame  doth  harbor,  even  in  Mowbray^  s  face. 

The  play  of  Richard  II,  was  published  in  1597,  and  Bacon's  Dr 
Augmentis  in  1623;  consequently  Shakespeare  did  not  borrow  from 
Bacon.     Mr.  Theobald  says: 

The  story  is  derived  from  Diogenes  Laertius;  Bacon's  version  is  taken  from 
Pliny  or  Valerius  Maximus.  .  .  .  Where  did  Shakspere  pick  up  the  allusion? 
Perhaps  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus  and  Diogenes  Laertius  were  text-books  ai 
the  grammar  school  of  Stratford-on-Avon  ! 

Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History^  says : 

There  was  an  Egyptian  soothsayer  that  made  Antonius  believe  that  his  genius, 
which  otherwise  was  brave  and  confident,  was,  in  the  presence  of  Octavius  Cesar, 
poor  and  cowardly;  and  therefore  he  advised  him  to  absent  himself  as  much  as 
he  could,  and  remove  far  from  him.  This  soothsayer  was  thought  to  be  suborned 
by  Cleopatra,  to  make  him  live  in  Egypt  and  other  remote  places  from  home.^ 

And  the  same  fact  is  referred  to  in  Shakespeare.  Macbeth  says, 
speaking  of  Banquo : 

There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear:  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuked;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cssar. 

And  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  have  the  very  Egyptian  sooth- 
sayer referred  to : 

Antony.  Say  to  me, 

Whose  fortune  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's  or  mine  ? 
Soothsayer,  Caesar's. 

Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side: 
Thy  daemon  (that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  overpowered;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you.' 

Bacon  says: 

What  new  hope  hath  made  them  return  to  their  Sinon's  note,  in  teaching  Troy 
how  to  save  itself.' 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  same  fact,  thus: 

And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy.^ 

•    ■ 

1  Naiurtd  Htttory^  cent,  x,  •  940.  *  Speech  in  Parliament. 

«  A  Mtony  and  Cle0patra^  ii,  3,  *  3d  Ifemry  1 7.,  fii,  a. 
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Bacon  says: 

Aristotle  dogmatically  assigned  the  cause  of  generation  to  the  sun. 

Shakespeare  has  it : 

If  the  sun  breed  maggots  out  of  a  dead  dog.     Have  you  a  daughter?  .  .  .  Let 
her  not  walk  in  the  sun.     Conception  is  a  blessing.     Etc' 

Bacon  speaks  of 

The  ancient  opinion  that  man  was  a  microcosmus^  an  abstract  or  model  of  the 
world.* 

And  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  same  thing: 

You  will  see  it  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm.* 

Bacon  says: 

Report  has  much  prevailed  of  a  stone  bred  in  the  head  of  an  old  and  great 
toad.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Bears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.' 


Bacon  speaks  of  taking  the  advantage  of  opportunity  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

For  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  turneth  a  bald  noddle  after  she  has 
presented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  —  for  we  are  old.' 

•     ■ 

Bacon  says: 

For  although  Aristotle,  as  though  he  had  been  of  the  race  of  the  Ottomans, 
thought  he  could  not  reign  unless  he  killed  off  all  his  brethren.^ 

Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  King  Henry  V.  this  address 

to  his  brothers  : 

This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court; 
Not  Amurah  an  Amurah  succeeds, 
But  Harry,  Harry.* 

Bacon  in  his  Apophthegms  tells  this  story: 

The  Queen  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  great  with  child;  Count  Soissons,  that 

1  HamUi^  ii,  a.  •  As  Y'ou  Like  It^  ii,  i. 

**  Advancemtni  0/  Learnings  book  ii.  '  Essay  Of  Delays. 

•  Coriolanus,  ii,  1.  ''  Aii's  irell  that  Ends  JfV//,  v,  3. 

*  Imquisition  o/tke  Conversion  0/ Bodies.  *  Advancement  of  Learninj^,  book  ii. 

•  3d  Henry  l\  „  v,  2. 
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had  his  expectation  upon  the  crown,  when  it  was  twice  or  thrice  thought  that  the 
Queen  was  with  child  before,  said  to  some  of  his  friends  "  that  it  was  but  with  a 
pillow,"  etc, 

Shakespeare  must  have  had  this  story  in  his  mind  when,  in 
describing  Doll  Tearsheet  being  taken  to  be  whipped,  he  speaks  as 
follows: 

Hostess,  Oh  that  Sir  John  were  come,  he  would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to 
somebody.     But  I  would  the  fruit  of  her  womb  might  miscarry. 

Officer.     If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  cushions;  you  have  but  eleven  now.* 

«    • 

Bacon  says: 

Question  was  asked  of  Demosthenes  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  ?  He 
answered,  Action.  What  next  ?  Action,  What  next,  again  ?  Action.  A  strange 
thing  that  that  part  of  an  orator  which  is  but  superficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a 
player,  should  be  placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble  parts  of  invention,  elocu- 
tion^ and  the  rest;  nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But  the  reason  is 
plain.  There  is  in  human  nature,  generally,  more  of  the  fool  than  the  wise;  and 
therefore  those  faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  minds  is  taken  are 
most  potent.* 

Shakespeare  refers  to  the  same  story  and  gives  the  same  ex- 

planation  in  the  following: 

For  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence^  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  leamdd  than  their  ears.' 


In  Henry  V.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  makes  a  comparison  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  subordination  and  harmony  of  parts  in  music: 

For  government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close 
Like  music. 

Some  have  sought  to  find-  the  origin  of  this  simile  in  Cicero, 
De  Republican  but  that  book  was  lost  to  literature  and  unknown, 
except  by  name,  until  Angelo  Mai  discovered  it  upon  a  palimpsest 
in  the  Vatican  in  1822. 

Its  real  source  is  in  the  apophthegm  repeatedly  quoted  by 
Bacon  as  to  Nero: 

Vespasian  asked  of  Apollonius  what  was  the  cause. of  Nero's  ruin.  Who 
answered:  "  Nero  could  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  he  did  always 
wind  up  the  strings  too  high  or  let  them  down  too  h7v."^ 

*  2d  Henry  ly.^  v,  4.  •  Coriolanus^  ill,  a, 

«  Essay  Of  Boldness.  *  Apophthegm  51. 
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Bacon  has  this  story: 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  used  to  say:  "  Whosoever  hath  a  good  presence  and  a 
good  fashion  carries  letters  0/ recommendation.** ' 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others*  eyes* 

Bacon  has  two  anecdotes  about  the  Salic  law  of  France.'  He 
says  in  one  of  them: 

There  was  a  French  gentleman,  speaking  with  an  English  of  the  law  Salique  : 
that  women  were  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of  France.  The  English 
said:  "  Yes;  but  that  was  meant  of  the  women  themselves,  not  of  such  males  as 
claimed  by  women/'  etc. 

And  in  the  play  of  Henry  K  we  find  Shakespeare  discussing  the 

same  Salic   law,  at  great  length,   and   giving  many  instances  to 

show  that  it  did  not  exclude  those  who  *^  claimed  by  women/'  one 

of  which  instances  is: 

Besides  their  writers  say 
King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerike, 
Did  as  their  general,  being  descended 
Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  King  Clothair, 
Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France.^ 

The  writer  of  the  Plays  had  evidently  studied  the  history  of  this 
law  of  another  country  in  all  its  details;  —  a  thing  natural  enough 
in  a  lawyer,  extraordinary  in  a  play-actor  or  stage  manager. 

Bacon  refers  to  the  story  of  Ulysses*  wife  thus : 

Aristippus  said :  That  those  who  studied  particular  sciences  and  neglected 
philosophy,  were  like  Penelope's  wooers,  that  made  love  to  the  waiting- women. ^ 

Shakespeare  also  refers  to  Penelope : 

You  would  be  another  Penelope;  yet  they  say  all  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses' 
absence  did  but  fill  Ithaca  with  moths.* 

Bacon  quotes  the  story  of  Icarus : 

I  was  ever  sorry  that  your  Lordship  should  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting 
Icarus'  fortune.^ 

Shakespeare  has  the  following  allusion  to  the  same  story: 

Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus.' 

>  Apophthegm'  99.  •  Apophthegm  189. 

•  Tr0ilM*  and  Creuida^  iii,  3.  •  CorMantu^  i,  3. 

*  Apophtbcirms  184  and  185.  f  Letter  to  Essex,  1600. 
••  Henry  T,  i,  i.  » ist  Henry  VI. ^  iv,  6. 
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And  again: 


And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  over-mounting  spirit;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride  J 


And  again: 

• 

I,  Daedalus;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus; 

Thy  father  Minos,  that  denied  our  course; 

The  sun  that  seared  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy.' 

Bacon  says: 

Frascatorius  invented  a  remedy  for  apoplectic  fits,  by  placing  a  heated  pan  ai 
some  distance  around  the  head,  for  by  this  means  the  spirits  that  were  suffocated 
and  congealed  in  the  cells  of  the  brain,  and  oppressed  by  the  humors,  were  dilated, 
excited  and  revived.' 

And  Falstaff  seemed  to  hold  the  same  view,  that  the  disease  was 
a  torpidity  that  needed  to  be  roused.     He  says : 

This  apoplexie  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  Uthfirgy,  a  sleeping  of  the  blood.^ 

And  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  at  the  time  of  his  downfall, 
after  describing  a  violent  pain  in  the  back  of  his  head,  says : 

And  then  the  little  physic  [medical  learning]  I  had  told  me  that  it  must  either 
grow  to  a  congelation,  and  so  to  a  lethargy^  and  break,  and  so  to  a  mortal  fever  or 
sudden  death. 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  both  refer  to  the  same  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar.     Bacon  says: 

With  Julius  Csesar,  Decimus  Brutus  had  obtained  that  interest,  as  he  set  him 
down  in  his  testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after  his  nephew;  and  this  was  the 
man  that  had  power  with  him  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  death:  for  when  Cssar 
would  have  discharged  the  Senate,  in  regard  of  some  ill  presages,  and  specially  a 
dream  of  Calpurnia,  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out  of  his  chair,  telling 
him  he  hoped  he  would  not  dismiss  the  Senate  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a  better 
dream. 

In  Shakespeare  we  have  Decimus  Brutus  saying  to  Csesar: 

Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say: 
Break  up  the  Senate,  till  another  time, 
When  Caesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 

And  is  it  not  to  the  soldier  Decimus  Junius  Brutus,  and  not  to 
the  great  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  that  the  poet  makes  Mark  Antony 

>  ut  Henry  VI.,  iv,  7.  «  HUtoria  Dens,  et  Rart\ 

*jd  Henry  1 7.,  v,  6.  *  2d  Henry  IV  i,  3. 
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allude  (echoing  Bacon's  astonishment  that  the  heir  of  Cxsar  could 
have  participated  in  his  murder)  in  the  following  ? 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed. 

And  as  he  plucked  his  cursM  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it; 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  no: 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel. 

Judge,  O  ye  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him. 

And  we  find  in  another  historical  instance  the  minds  of  both 
writers,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  dwelling  on  the  same  fact. 
Bacon  says,  in  a  letter  to  King  James,  February  11,  1614: 

And  I  put  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  said  that  if  the  King 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  of  treason  he  would  stab  him. 

The  King  here  alluded  to  was  Henry  VIII.,  and  we  find  the 
incident  thus  described  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name.  Buck- 
ingham's surveyor  is  giving  testimony  against  his  master.  He 
says: 

^  (quoth  he)  I  for  this  had  been  committed^ 

As  to  the  Tower^  I  thought,  I  would  have  played 

The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 

The  usurper  Richard;  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 

Made  suit  to  come  in  's  presence,  which  if  granted, 

(As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty),  would 

Have  put  his  knife  into  him.^ 

Bacon  makes  this  quotation: 

The  kingdom  of  France  ...  is  now  fallen  into  those  calamities,  that,  as  the 
prophet  saith.  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  (he  foot  there  is  no  whole 
place.' 

Shakespeare  uses  the  same  quotation: 

Don  Pedro,  I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company;  for  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  he  is  all  mirth.' 

•    ■ 

I  feel  confident  that,  had  I  the  time  and  did  space  permit,  I 
could  increase  this  list  of  identical  quotations  many-fold. 

It  is  certain  that  these  two  writers  not  only  held  the  same 
views,  employed  the  same  comparisons,  used  the  same  expressions, 

» Henry  VIII,,  i,  2. 

*  Observations  on  a  Libel  — Life  and  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  160. 

•  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii,  2. 
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pursued  the  same  studies  and  read  the  same  books,  but  that  their 
minds  were  constructed  so  exactly  alike  that  the  same  things,  out 
of  their  reading,  lodged  in  them,  and  were  reproduced  for  the  same 
purposes. 

And  these  mental  twins  —  these  intellectual  identities — did  not 
seem  to  know,  or  even  to  have  ever  heard  of  each  other ! 


CHAPTER   V. 

IDENTICAL   STUDIES, 

Biron,    WhAt  is  the  end  of  study  ?  • 

King^.    Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we  should  not  know. 
Biron,    Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense  ? 
/T/ff/-.    Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Lovt's  Labor  Lott^  /,  /. 

MANY  men  study  nothing.  They  are  content  with  the  stock  of 
ideas,  right  or  wrong,  borrowed  from  others,  with  which 
they  start  into  manhood.  But  of  those  who  seek  to  penetrate 
beyond  their  preconceptions  into  knowledge,  no  two  follow  the 
same  path  and  pursue  the  same  subjects.  The  themes  of  study 
are  as  infinitely  varied  as  the  construction  of  human  intellects. 
And  herein,  as  in  everything  else,  is  manifested  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  architect,  who  for  every  space  in  the  edifice  of  life  has  carved 
a  stone  which  fits  it  precisely.  Many,  it  is  true,  are  the  mere  rubble 
that  fills  up  the  interspaces;  others  are  parts  of  the  frieze  orna- 
mented with  bass-relief s  of  gnomes  or  angels;  others,  again,  are  the 
massive,  hidden,  humble  foundation-blocks  on  which  rests  the 
weight  of  the  whole  structure.  But  in  God's  edifice  nothing  is 
little,  and  little  can  be  said  to  be  great. 

And  so  in  life:  one  man  will  devote  his  existence  to  a  study  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  through  their  incalculable 
spaces;  another  will  give  up  his  whole  life  to  a  microscopic  investi- 
gation of  the  wing^  and  limbs  of  insects.  One  will  soar  on  golden 
pinions  through  the  magical  realms  of  music;  another  will  pursue 
the  dry  details  of  mathematics  into  their  ultimate  possibilities: 
a  third  will  sail  gloriously,  like  a  painted  nautilus,  over  the  liquid 
and  shining  bosom  of  poetry;  while  still  another  will  study 

The  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
With  weary  lawyers  of  endless  tongues. 

The  purpose  of  life  seems  to  be  put  upon  the  creature  even 
before  creation,  and 

Necessity  sits  on  humanity 
Like  to  the  world  on  Atlas'  neck. 
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And  when  we  turn  to  consider  what  subjects  were  studied,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  writer  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  and  Francis 
Bacon,  we  shall  find  that  identity  which  could  not  exist  between 
two  really  distinct  intellects. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  struck  with  the  universality  of  thought, 
observatioir  and  study  discoverable  in  both.  Bacon  "took  all 
knowledge  for  his  province,"  and  the  Shakespeare  Plays  embrace 
every  theme  of  reflection  possible  to  man:  —  religion,  philosophy, 
science,  history,  human  character,  human  passions  and  affections, 
music,  poetry,  medicine,  law,  statecraft,  politics,  worldly  wisdom, 
wit,  humor  —  everything.  They  are  oceanic.  Every  year  some 
new  explorer  drops  his  dredge  a  thousand  fathoms  deep  into  their 
unconsidered  depths,  and  brings  up  strange  and  marvelous  forms 
of  life  where  we  had  looked  only  for  silence  and  death. 

And  when  we  descend  to  particulars  we  find  precise  identity  in 
almost  everything. 

I.     Music. 

Take  the  subject  of  music.  This  is  a  theme  which  compara- 
tively few  study,  even  to-day;  and  in  that  almost  rude  age  of  Eliz« 
abeth  the  number  must  have  been  greatly  less.  Neither  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  all  great  men  love  music  and  investigate  it 
In  fact,  the  opinion  of  Shakespeare,  that  the  man  who  "had  no 
music  in  his  soul"  was  not  to  be  trusted,  has  provoked  a  perfect 
storm  of  adverse  criticism.' 

But  Bacon's  love  of  music  was  great.     Sir  John  Hawkins  says: 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History^  has  given  a  great  variety  of  experiments 
touching  music,  that  show  him  to  have  not  been  barely  a  philosopher,  an  inquirer 
into  the  phenomena  of  sound,  but  a  master  of  the  science  of  harmony,  and  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  precepts  of  musical  education.* 

And  Sir  John  quotes  the  following  from  Bacon: 

The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is  when  every  part  or  instrument  is  not  heard 
by  itself,  but  a  conflation  of  them  all,  which  requireth  to  stand  some  distance  off, 
even  as  it  is  in  the  mixtures  of  perfumes,  or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of  several 
flowers  in  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand  Richard  Grant  White  says: 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  music' 

1  Knight's  Shak.y  note  7,  act  v,  Merchant  0/  Venice. 

*  History  0/  Music,  •  Li/e  and  Genius  0/ Skak.y  p.  959. 
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The  commentators  say  that  Balthazar,  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  Prince  John,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  was  probably  thus 
named  from  the  celebrated  Balthazarini,  an  Italian  performer  on 
the  violin,  who  was  in  great  favor  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  of 
France,  in  1577.  In  1577  William  Shakspere  was  probably  going 
to  the  grammar  school  in  Stratford,  aged  thirteen  years.  How 
could  he  know  anything  about  a  distinguished  musician  at  the 
court  of  France,  between  which  and  Stratford  there  was  then  less 
intercourse  than  there  is  now  between  Moscow  and  Australia.  But 
Francis  Bacon  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1576,  and  remained  there  for 
three  years;  and  doubtless,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  music,  knew  Bal- 
thazarini  well,  and  sought  in  this  way  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  cipher  narrative  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
tells  some  story  in  which  Balthazarini  is  referred  to. 

Bacon  devoted  many  pages  in  his  Natural' History*  to  experi- 
ments  in  music.  He  noted  that  a  musical  note  ^'failing  from  one 
tone  to  another  "  is  "  delightful,"  reminding  us  of 

That  strain  again  !  it  hath  a  dying  fall* 

And  he  further  notes  that  "  the  division  and  quavering,  which 
please  so  much  in  music,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light,  as  the  moonbeams  playing  on  a  wave."  * 

Who  can  fail  to  believe  that  the  same  mind  which  originated 
this  poetical  image  wrote  the  following  ? 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.^ 

And  the  following  lines  —  giving  the  reason  of  things  as  a 
philosopher  and  scholar  —  are  in  the  very  vein  of  Bacon: 

The  cause  why  music  was  ordained ; 

Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man,  , 

AftfT  his  studies^  or  his  usual  pain  ? 

Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy  ^ 

And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony.* 

«    • 

Bacon  says: 

Voices  or  consorts  of  music  do  make  a  harmony  by  mixture.  .  .  .  The  sweetest 

*  Act  ii,  scene  3.  ■  Twelfth  Nighty  i,  1.  »  Aferckant  0/  Venice^  v,  1. 

■Century  il.  *  Natural  History^  cent,  ii,  (  113.  •  Taming  of  the  SArnv,  iii,  i. 
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and  best  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  instrument  is  not  heard  by  itseli»  but  a 
conflation  of  them  all.  .  .  .  But  sounds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other; 
sometimes  the  one  drowning  the  other  and  making  it  not  heard;  sometimes  the 
one  jarring  with  the  other  and  making  a  confusion ;  sometimes  the  one  mingling 
with  the  other  and  making  a  harmony.  .  .  .  Where  echoes  come  from  several 
parts  at  the  same  distance^  they  must  needs  make,  as  it  were,  a  choir  of  echoes.  .  .  . 
There  be  many  places  where  you  shall  hear  a  number  of  echoes  one  after  another: 
and  it  is  where  there  is  a  variety  of  hills  and  woods ^  some  nearer,  some  farther  off.' 

Now  turn  to  the  following  magnificent  specimen  of  word-paint- 
ing, from  the  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream : 

We  will,  fair  Queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 
I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bayed  the  bear, 
With  hounds  of  Sparta:  never  did. I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding;  for,  besides  the  groi'es^ 
The  skies ^  the  fountains^  every  region  near 
Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry:  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder.' 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  Bacon's  statement  of  fact  in  the 
above  is  bare  and  barren,  compared  with  the  exquisite  melody  of 
the  description  given  us  in  the  play;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  one  is  prose  and  the  other  poetry;  and  that  the  prose  of 
the  Plays  is  as  much  prose  as  is  the  prose  of  the  Nattiral  History. 
But  no  man,  however  perfect  his  perception  of  beauty  may  have 
been,  could  have  given  us  the  description  in  the  Midsummer  Night* s 
Dream  unless  he  had  the  analytic  power  to  see  that  the  delightful 
effects  which  his  ear  realized  were  caused  by  a  "  musical  confu- 
sion "  of  the  hounds  and  the  echoes;  the  groves,  skies,  fountains 
and  everything  around  flinging  back  echo  upon  echo,  until  the 
whole  scene  "seemed  all  one  mutual  cry,"  until,  in  fact,  there  was 
produced,  as  Bacon  says,  "a  choir  of  echoes."  And  the  very  words, 
"a  choir  of  echoes,"  are  poetical;  they  picture  the  harmonious  ming- 
ling of  echoes,  like  the  voices  of  singers,  and  remind  us  of  the  son- 
net, where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  trees,  deadened  by  the  winter*  as 

Bare,  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  here  the  evidence  not  only  that  both 
writers  loved  music  and  had  studied  it,  but  that  they  had  noted  the 
same  effects  from  the  same  cause;  for  surely  Bacon's  description  of 

*  Natural  History^  cent.  iii.  '  Midsummer  Nigkfs  Dream^  iv,  i . 
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the  "choir  of  echoes"  from  "a  variety  of  hills  and  woods"  must 
have  been  based  on  some  such  hunting  scene  as  the  poet  gives  us 
with  such  melodious  detail. 

II.     Gardknino. 

Francis  Bacon  and  the  writer  of  the  Plays  both  were  filled  with 
a  great  love  for  gardening. 

Bacon  calls  it  "  the  purest  of  all  human  pleasures." 
Shakespeare,  as  Mrs.  Pott  has  shown,  refers  to  thirty-five  dif- 
ferent flowers: 

Anemone,  carnation,  columbine,  cornflower,  cowslip,  crown -imperial,  crow- 
flower,  daffodil,  daisy,  eglantine,  flower-de-luce,  fumitory,  gilly-flower,  hare-bell, 
honeysuckle,  ladies'  smocks,  lavender,  lilies,  long  purples,  marigold,  marjorum, 
myrtle,  oxlips,  pansies  or  love  in  idleness,  peony,  pimpemal,  pink,  primrose,  rose 
''may,"  rose  '*must,"  rose  "damask,"  rosemary,  thyme^  violet,  woodbine.' 

Mrs.  Pott  says: 

These  thirty-five  flowers  are  all  noted  or  studied  by  Bacon,  with  the  exception 
of  the  columbine,  pansy  and  long-purples.  The  hare-bell  may  be  considered  as 
included  in  the  "bell-flowers,"  which  he  describes.  Twenty-one  of  these  same 
thirty-five  Shakespearean  flowers  are  enumerated  by  Bacon  in  his  essay  Of  Gardens. 

And  this  coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  flowers  were  but  a  small  part  of  those  well-known 
in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  In  all  the  notes  on  garden- 
ing, in  Bacon's  writings,  there  are  only  five  flowers  which  are  not 
named  by  Shakespeare,  while  of  Ben  Jonson's  list  of  flowers  only 
half  are  ever  alluded  to  by  Bacon. 

■ 

Mrs.  Pott  points  out  that  Bacon  was  the  first  writer  that  ever 
distinguished  flowers  by  the  season  of  their  blooming;  and  Shake- 
speare follows  this  order  precisely  and  never  brings  the  flowers  of 
one  season  into  another,  as  Jonson  and  other  poets  do.  In  the 
midst  of  exquisite  poetry  he  accurately  associates  the  flower  with 
the  month  to  which  it  belongs.     He  says: 

Daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares 
And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty.* 

Says  Bacon: 

For  March  there  come  violets,  especially  the  single  blue,  which  are  the  earliest.' 

•  Skaketpeariana^  May,  1885.  p.  241.         ■  Winter  s  Tate,  iv,  3.  ■  Bssay  Of  Gardens, 
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And  again: 

Thy  banks  with  peonies  and  lilies  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  2X  thy  hest  betrims.* 

And  again  the  poet  says: 

'  O  rose  of  May^  dear  maid,  kind  sister. 

In  all  this  the  poet  shows  the  precision  of  the  natural  philos- 
opher. 

The  whole  article  here  quoted,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Pott,  can 
be  read  with  advantage  and  pleasure. 

Bacon  studied  gardening  in  all  its  details.  His  love  for  flowers 
was  great.  Even  in  his  old  age,  when,  broken  in  health  and  fortune, 
and  oppressed  with  cares  and  debts,  we  find  him  writing  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Cranfield  that  he  proposes  to  visit  him  at  Chiswick, 
he  adds: 

I  hope  to  wait  on  your  Lordship  and  gather  some  violets  in  your  garden. 

He  says  in  The  New  Atlantis : 

In  these  we  practice  likewise  all  conclusions  of  grafting  and  inoculating,  a» 
well  of  wild  trees  as  fruit  trees,  which  produceth  many  effects. 

While  Shakespeare  says: 

You  see,  sweet  maid. 
We  marry  a  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.' 

And  we  find  the  same  thought  again: 

Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stocks. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds.' 

Shakespeare  has  that  curious  and  strange  comparison: 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not.^  . 

And,  in  the  same  vein,  we  find  Bacon  devoting  pages  to  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  seeds,  and  of  the  mode  of  testing  them,  to 
see  whether  they  will  grow  or  not.     He  says: 

And  therefore  skillful  gardeners  make  trial  of  the  seeds  before  they  buy  them, 
whether  they  be  good  or  no,  by  putting  them  into  water  gently  boiled;  and  if  they 
be  good  they  will  sprout  within  half  an  hour.^ 

«  Tempest,  iv,  x.  »  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  3.  «  Henry  V,,  iU,  5. 

«  Macbeth ,  i,  3.  »  Natural  History,  %  590. 
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And  again: 


If  any  one  investigate  the  vegetation  of  plants  he  should  observe  from  the  first 
sowing  of  any  seed  how  and  when  the  seed  begins  to  swell  and  break,  and  be  filled, 
as  it  were,  with  spirit.* 

And  here  is  a  curious  parallelism.     Bacon  says: 

There  be  certain  cont-Jlow^rs,  which  come  seldom  or  never  in  other  places 
unless  they  be  set,  but  only  amongst  com;  as  the  blue-bottle,  a  kind  of  yellow 
marigold,  wild  poppy  and  fumitory.  ...  So  it  would  seem  that  it  is  the  coni  that 
qualifieth  the  earth  and  prepareth  it  for  their  growth.' 

Shakespeare's  attention  had  also  been  drawn  to  these  humble 
corn-flowers,  and  he  had  reached  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
earth  was  prepared  to  receive  these  flowers  by  the  presence  of  the 
corn.     He  describes  Lear: 

Crowned  with  rank  fumitor^  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  hardock,  hemlocks,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel   and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com.^ 

Bacon  writes  an  essay  0/  Gardens,  and  Shakespeare  is  full  of 
comparisons  and  reflections  based  upon  gardens.     For  instance: 

Virtue?  a  fig  !  'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our 
gardens f  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners:  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles  or 
sow  lettuce;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs  or 
distract  it  with  many;  either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  indus- 
try: why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  cur  own  wills.^ 


And  again: 


Our  sea-walled  garden^  the  whole  land, 

Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up.* 

And  again: 

What  rub,  or  what  impediment  there  is, 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor  and  mangled  peace. 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties  and  joyful  births. 
Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage?  .  .  . 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clovei, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  by  idleness;  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burrs.* 

•    « 

And  the  closeness  with  which  both  studied  the  nature  of  plants 

*  Ncvnm  Organum^  book  ii.  '  Lear^  iv,  4,  *  Richard  11.^  iii,  4. 

»  Natural  HiMtory^  %  4&1.  «  Othello^  i,  3.  •  Henry  K,  v,  ». 
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and  their  modes  of  growth  is  shown  in  the  following  remarkable 
parallel. 

In  that  most  curious  and  philosophical  of  the  Plays,  Troilus  and 
Cressiday  we  find  this  singular  comparison: 

Checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared; 
As  knots^  by  the  confliix  of  meeting  sap^ 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain, 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. ' 

And  we  find  that  Bacon  had,  in  like  manner,  studied  the  effect 
of  sap  upon  the  growth  of  the  tree: 

The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  the  sap  ascendeth  unequally,  and  doth,  as  ii 
were,  tire  and  stop  by  the  way.  And  it  seemeth  they  have  some  closeness  and 
hardness  in  their  stalk,  which  hindereth  the  sap  from  going  up,  until  it  hath  gath- 
ered into  a  knot,  and  so  is  more  urged  to  put  forth.' 

Here  we  find  the  poet  setting  forth  that  the  knots  are  caused 
by  **  the  conflux  of  the  meeting  sap,"  while  the  philosopher  tells  us 
that  when  the  sap  is  arrested  it  "  gathereth  into  a  knot.''  And  so 
it  seems  that  both  were  studying  the  same  subject  and  arriving  at 
the  same  conclusions;  and  both  thought  that  not  only  were  the 
knots  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  ascending  sap,  but  that  the 
knots  produced  the  new  branches:  **so,"  says  Bacon,  "it  is  more 
urged  to  put  forth."  The  knots,  says  Shakespeare,  divert  the 
grain  from  the  straight,  upright  course  of  growth,  to-wit,  by 
making  it  put  forth  new  branches.  Can  any  man  believe  that 
Bacon  and  Shakspere  were  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  this  same 
curious  study,  and  reached  independently  these  same  remarkable 
conclusions  ? 

And  we  see  the  gardener  again  in  Richard  II,: 

All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live.* 
Again : 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  Nature.* 

The  thoughts  of  both  ran  upon  flowers.     Bacon  says: 

We  commend  the  odor  of  plants  growing,  and  not  plucked,  taken  in  the  open 
air;  the  principal  of  that  kind  are  violets,  gilliflowers,  pinks,  bean-flowers,  lime 
tree  blossoms,  vine  buds,  honeysuckles,  yellow  wall-flowers,  musk  roses,  straw- 
berry leaves,  etc.  .  .  .  Therefore  to  walk  or  sit  near  the  breath  of  these  plants 
should  not  be  neglected.* 

«  Troilu*  and  Crrssitta,  i,  3.  »  Natural  History^  %  589.  »  Richard  //.,  iti,  4. 

«  Hamlet,  i,  3.  •  History  0/ L i/e  and  Death, 
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And  again  he  says: 


The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out  of  those  plants  whose  leaves  smell  not, 
as  violets,  roees,  wall-flowers,  gilliflowers,  pinks,  woodbines,  vine-flowers,  apple- 
blooms,  bean-blossoms,  etc  J 

The  same  admiration  for  flowers  is  shown  by  Shakespeare.     He 

speaks  of 

Daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets,  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 

Most  incident  to  maids;  bold  oxiips,  and 

The  crown  imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one. ^ 

I  might  fill  pages  with  further  evidence  that  both  Bacon  and 
the  writer  of  the  Plays  loved  flowers  and  practiced  gardening. 

III.     The  Study  of  Medicine. 

Bacon  says  of  himself: 

I  have  been  puddering  in  physic  all  my  life. 

Shakespeare  says: 

'Tis  known  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic* 

Bacon  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil: 

I  ever  liked  the  Galenists,  that  deal  with  good  compositions,  and  not  the  Para- 
celsians,  that  deal  with  these  fine  separations.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Laftau,     To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists. 
Parolles.     So  I  say,  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 
Ijifeau.     Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows.^ 

Macauiay  says,  speaking  of  Bacon: 

Of  all  the  sciences,  that  which  he  regarded  with  the  greatest  interest  was  the 
science  which,  in  Plato's  opinion,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  well-regulated  com- 
munity. To  make  men  perfect  was  no  part  of  Bacon's  plan.  His  humble  aim 
was  to  make  imperfect  men  comfortable.  ...  He  appealed  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  reminded  his  readers  that  the  great  Physician  of  the  soul  did  not  dis- 
dain to  be  also  the  physician  of  the  body.* 

«  Natural  History,  1 389.        •  Pericles,  iii,  a.  .    ^  AlFs  Well  that  Ends  W  ell,  ii,  ;. 

*  Winter's  Tale^  iv,  3.  *  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  •  Essay  Bacon,  p.  276. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  surgeon  Bell  says: 

My  readers  will  smile,  perhaps,  to  see  me  quoting  Shakespeare  among  physi- 
cians and  theologians,  but  not  one  of  all  their  tribe,  populous  though  it  be,  could 
describe  so  exquisitely  the  marks  of  apoplexy,  conspiring  with  the  struggles  for 
life,  and  the  agonies  of  suffocation,  to  deform  the  countenance  of  the  dead;  so 
curiously  does  our  poet  present  to  our  conception  all  the  signs  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  had  died  a  violent  death.* 

Dr.  O.  A.  Kellogg,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  says: 

The  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  medical,  physiological  and  psychological 
knowledge  displayed  in  the  dramas  of  William  Shakespeare,  like  the  knowledge  that 
is  manifested  on  all  matters  upon  which  the  rays  of  his  mighty  genius  fell,  have 
excited  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  men,  who,  since  his  time,  have  investi- 
gated those  subjects  upon  which  so  much  light  is  shed  by  the  researches  of  modem 
science. 

Speaking  of  Bacon,  Osborne,  his  contemporary,  said: 

I  have  heard  him  outcant  a  London  chirurgeon, — 

meaning  thereby,  excel  him  in  the  technical  knowledge  of  his  own 
profession. 

« 

His  marvelous  delineations  of  the  different  shades  of  insanity  in 
Lear,  Ophelia,  Hamlet,  etc.,  are  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  Francis  Bacon's  mother  died  of  insanity;  and  Bacon,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  hereditary  transmissibility  of  disease,  must  have 
made  the  subject  one  of  close  and  thorough  study.  There  are 
instances  in  his  biography  which  show  that  he  was  himself  the 
victim  of  melancholy;  and  there  are  reasons  to  think,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  that  he  is  the  real  author  of  a  great  medical  work 
on  that  subject  which  passes  now  in  the  name  of  another. 

He  seems  to  have  anticipated  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Harvey,  in  1628,  demonstrated  that  "  the  blood 
which  passed  out  from  the  heart,  by  the  arteries,  returned  to  the 
heart  by  the  veins." 

But  Shakespeare,  long  before  that  time,  had  said: 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart, ^ — 

indicating  that  he  knew  that  the  blood  returned  to  the  heart. 

I  find  the  following  interesting  passage  in  Disraeli's  Curiositusr 
of  Literature  : 

*  Beir^  Principics  0/  Surgrryy  1815,  vol.  ii,  p.  5S7.  ^JuHhs  i'ttsar^  ii,  i. 
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Dr.  William  Hunter  has  said  that  after  the  discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  veins, 
-which  Harvey  learned  while  in  Italy  from  his  master,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
the  remaining  step  might  easily  have  been  made  by  any  person  of  common 
abilities.  **  This  discovery,"  he  observes,  *'set  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  use  of 
the  heart  and  vascular  system  in  animals;  and  in  the  course  of  some  years  he  was 
so  happy  as  to  discover,  and  to  prove  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  circulation 
of  the  b)ood."  He  afterwards  expresses  his  astonishment  that  this  discovery 
should  have  been  left  for  Harvey,  though  he  acknowledges  it  occupied  "a  course 
of  years  ;"  adding  that  '*  Providence  meant  to  reserve  it  for  him^  and  would  not  let 
men  see  what  was  before  them  nor  understand  what  they  read.  It  is  remarkable  that 
when  great  discoveries  are  effected,  their  simplicity  always  seems  to  detract  from 
their  originality;  on  these  occasions  we  are  reminded  of  the  egg  of  Columbus.* 

But  it  seems  that  the  author  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  years 
before  Harvey  made  his  discovery,  had  also  read  of  the  observations 
of  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  and  understood  that  there  were 
valves  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  And  this  he  could  only  have  done 
in  the  original  Italian  —  certainly  not  in  English.  And  he  refers  to 
these  valves  as  "  gates  "  in  the  following  lines: 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man^ 
That  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigor  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  aigre  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.* 

IV.       ShaKKSPEARF/s    PHVSIiJlANS. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the  art  of  medicine  was 
in  that  age  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  doctors  were  little  better  than 
quacks,  Shakespeare  represents,  on  two  occasions,  the  physician  in 
a  light  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  profession  in  this  advanced 
age.  Let  me  give  a  few  facts  to  show  how  reasonable  and  civilized 
was  the  medical  treatment  of  the  physicians  in  Lear  and  Macbeth^ 
compared  with  that  of  the  highest  in  skill  in  the  sixteenth  and 
•seventeenth  centuries. 

Sir  Theodore  Mayern,  Baron  Aulbone,  was  born  in  France  in 
J  5  73-  He  was  the  great  doctor  of  his  day.  Among  his  patients 
were  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  and  James  I.,  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.,  of  England. 

He  administered  calomel  in  scruple  doses;    he  mixed  sugar  of 

*  Disraeli,  Cttriosittfs  0/ l.iteraturcy  p.  412.  ^  HnwUt,  i,  5. 
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lead  in  his  conserves;  but  his  principal  reliance  was  in  pulverized 
human  bones  and  "raspings  of  a  human  skull  unburied."  His 
sweetest  compound  was  his  balsam  of  bats,  strongly  recommended 
for  hypochondriacal  persons,  into  which  entered  adders,  bats, 
sucking  whelps,  earth-worms,  hogs*  grease,  the  marrow  of  a  stag 
and  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox !  He  died  in  1655.  He  ought  to 
have  died  earlier. 

Another  of  these  learned  physicians  of  Elizabeth's  time  was 
Doctor  William  Bulleyn,  who  was  of  kin  to  the  Queen.  He  died  in 
1576.  His  prescription  for  a  child  suffering  from  nervousness  was 
"a  smal  yonge  mouse,  rosted." 

And  this  state  of  ignorance  continued  for  more  than  a  century 
after  Bacon's  death.  In  1739  ^^^  English  Parliament  passed  an  act 
to  pay  Joanna  Stephens,  a  vulgar  adventuress,  ;^5,ooo,  to  induce 
her  to  make  public  her  great  remedy  for  all  diseases.  The  medi> 
cines  turned  out  to  be,  when  revealed,  a  powder,  a  decoction  and 
pills,  made  up  principally  of  egg-shells,  snails,  soap,  honey  and 
swine-cresses ! 

■ 

Now,  bearing  all  this  mountebank  business  in  mind,  let  us  turn 
to  the  scene  where  the  Doctor  appears  in  Macbeth,     We  read: 

Doctor,  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but  can  perceive  no  truth  in 
your  reports.     When  was  it  she  last  walked? 

GentUwomau.  Since  his  Majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have  seen  her  rise  from 
her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold 
it,  write  upon  't,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed;  yet  all  this 
while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Doctor,  A  great  perturbation  in  nature  !  to  receive  at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep 
and  do  the  effects  of  watching.  In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking 
and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

GcntUwoman,     That  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doctor,     You  may,  to  me;  and  'tis  most  meet  you  should. 

GentUwoman,  Neither  to  you  nor  any  one;  having  no  witness  to  confirm  my^ 
speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  with  taper. 

Lady  Mcubeth.     Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown ;  look  not  so  pale 
—  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo's  buried;  he  cannot  come  out  on  's  grave. 
Doctor.     Even  so.  .  .  .  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 
Gentlewoman.     Directly. 

Doctor.     Foul  whisperings  are  abroad.     Unnatural  deeds 

Do  breed  unnatural  troubles.    Infected  minds 

To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 

God,  God,  forgive  us  all !    Look  after  her; 
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Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her:  So,  good  night; 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight: 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

And  farther  on  in  the  tragedy  we  have: 

Macbeth.     How  docs  your  f>atient,  doctor? 

Doctor,  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 

That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macbeth.  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow; 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doctor,  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macbeth,     Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it. 

How  courteous  and  dignified  and  altogether  modern  is  this 
physician  ?  There  is  here  nothing  of  the  quack,  the  pretender,  or 
the  impostor.  We  hear  nothing  about  recipes  of  human  bones,  or 
small  roast  mice,  or  snails,  or  swine-cresses. 

And  this  declaration,  of  the  inadequacy  of  drugs  to  relieve  the 
heart,  reminds  us  of  what  Bacon  says: 

You  may  take  sarsa  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the  spleen,  flower  of  sul- 
phur for  the  lufigs,  castareum  for  the  brain,  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a 
true  friend.^ 

■ 

In  Lear  we  have  another  doctor.  He  is  called  in  to  care  for  the 
|>oor  insane  King,  and  we  have  the  following  conversation: 

Cordelia.  What  can  man's  wisdom  do 

In  the  restoring  of  his  bereaved  sense  ? 

He  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Physician.     There  is  means,  madam; 

Our  fostet-nurse  0/  nature  is  repose ^ 

The  which  he  lacks;  that  to  provoke  in  him. 

Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 

Will  close  the  eyes  of  anguish. 

Cord,  •  All  bless* d  secrets. 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth. 

Spring  with  my  tears  !  be  aidant  and  remediate 

In  the  good  man's  distress.' 

And  how  Baconian  is  this  reference  to  the  "  unpublished  virtues 

'  Essay  O/  Friendship.  «  Ltar  iv,  4. 
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of  the  earth  "  ?  It  was  the  very  essence  of  Bacon's  philosophy  to 
make  those  virtues  known  as  "aidant  and  remediate"  of  the  good 
of  man.  He  sought,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  to 
lift  men  out  of  their  miseries  and  necessities. 

And  again,  after  the  Doctor  has,  by  his  simples  operative ^  produced 
sleep,  and  Lear  is  about  to  waken,  we  have  the  following: 

Cordelia.     How  docs  the  King? 
Physician,     Madam,  he  sleeps  still. 

...  So  please  your  Majesty, 
That  we  may  wake  the  King?    He  hath  slept  long. 
Cord.     Be  governed  by  your  knowledge  and  proceed, 
r  the  sway  of  your  own  will. 

Phys.     Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake  him; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 
Cord.  Very  well. 

Phys.     Please  you,  draw  near. —  Louder  the  music  there.  .  .  . 
Cord.     He  wakes;  speak  to  him. 
Phys.     Madam,  do  you;  'tis  fittest. 

Cord,     How  docs  my  royal  Lord ?    How  fares  your  Majesty? 
Lear,     You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  the  grave.  .  .  . 
Cord,  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

I^ar,    You  are  a  spirit,  I  know.     When  did  you  die  ? 
Cord,     Still,  still,  far  wide. 
Phys.     He's  scarce  awake:  let  him  alone  a  while.* 

Surely  there  is  nothing  here,  either  in  the  mode  of  treatment  or 
the  manner  of  speech,  that  the  modern  physician  could  improve 
upon.  The  passage  contains  Bacon's  forecasting  of  what  the  doc- 
tor should  be  —  of  what  he  has  come  to  be  in  these  latter  times. 

V.     The   Medicinal  Virtues  of  Sleep. 

And  how  well  did  both  Bacon  and  the  writer  of  the  Plays  know 

the  virtue  of  those 

Simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eyes  of  anguish. 

Bacon  in  his  Natural  History^  §73^,  discussing  all  the  drugs  that 
"  inebriate  and  provoke  sleep,"  speaks  of  "  the  tear  of  poppy,**  of 
^^henbane-seed**  and  of  ^^ mandrake,** 

While-  Shakespeare  is  familiar  with  the  same  medicines.  He 
says: 

Hoi  poppy  t  nor  mandragora^ 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  minister  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  once.' 

•  Lear,  iv,   4.  '  OtheUoy  iii,  3. 
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And  again: 

With  juice  of  cursed  hehntan  in  a  vial.' 

And  when  the  doctor  in  Lear  says  that  "the  foster-nurse  of 
nature  is  repose/*  he  speaks  a  great  truth,  but  faintly  recognized  in 
that  age^  and  not  even  fully  understood  in  this.  And  yet  in  that 
unscientific,  crude  era  both  Bacon  and  the  writer  of  the  Plays 
■clearly  perceived  the  curative  power  of  sleep. 

Shakespeare  calls  it 

Great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  Hourishtr  in  life's  feast.' 

And  this  curious  idea  of  the  nourishing  power  of  sleep  is  often 
found  in  Bacon.     He  says: 

Sleep  doth  supply  somewhat  to  nourishment} 

Sleep  nourisheth^  or,  at  least,  preserveth  bodies  a  long  time  without  other 
nourishment} 

Sleep  doth  nourish  much,  for  the  spirits  do  less  spend  the  nourishment  in 
sleep  than  when  living  creatures  are  awake.  "^ 

And  Shakespeare  says: 

The  innocent  sleep: 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravel'd  sleeve  of  care; 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds. ^ 

And  again: 

O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse.' 

And  Bacon  has  something  of  that  same  idea  of  knitting  up 
the  raveled  sleeve  of  care.     He  says: 

I  have  compounded  an  ointment:  .  .  .  the  use  of  it  should  be  between  sleeps, 
for  in  the  latter  sleep  the  parts  assimilate  chiefly} 

That  is,  they  become  knitted  together.  Bacon  and  the  writer  of 
the  Plays  seem  both  to  have  perceived  that  the  wear  of  4ife  frayed 
the  nervous  fiber 

Shakespeare  says  of  sleep: 

Please  you,  sir. 
Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it: 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow;  when  it  doth 
It  is  a  comforter.' 

> Hamlet^  I,  5.  «  Nainrai  Ifistory,  %  74^         »  2d  Henry  II '.,  iii,  t. 

^MarUtky  ii.  a.  •  Ibid.,  cent,  i,  %  57.  •  Natural  History,  cent,  i,  %  59. 

^History  0/  Lift  and  Prai/i.  *Macbtth,  ii,  2.  i»  Trm/^rst,  ii,  t. 
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Bacon  says: 

Such  is  the  force  of  sleep  to  restrain  all  vital  consumption  J 

And  again: 

Sleep  is  nothing  else  but  a  reception  and  retirement  of  the  living  spirit  into 
itself.* 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  spirit  was  so  incompatible  with  its 
enfoldment  of  matter  that  the  union  ^could  only  continue  at  the 
price  of  periods  of  oblivion,  or  semi-death;  during  which  the  con- 
scious spirit,  half-parted  from  its  tenement,  sinks  back  into  the 
abyss  of  God,  and  returns  rejuvenated,  and  freshly  charged  with 
vital  force  for  the  duties  of  life.  But  for  centuries  after  Bacon's 
time  there  were  thousands,  even  among  the  most  enlightened  of 
their  age,  who  regarded  sleep  as  the  enemy  of  man,  to  be  curtailed 
by  all  possible  means.  It  is  therefore  a  striking  proof  of  identity 
when  two  writers,  of  that  period,  are  found  united  in  anticipating 
the  conclusions  of  modern  thought  on  this  important  subject.  In 
the  medicinal  science  of  to-day  sleep  is  indeed  **  sore  labor's  bath," 
and  above  all  *'  the  balm  of  hurt  minds." 

VI.     Use  of  Medical  Terms. 

But  the  Shakespeare  writings  bubble  over  with  evidences  that 
the  writer  was,  like  Bacon,  a  student  of  medicine. 

Bacon  says: 

For  opening,  I  commend  beads  or  pieces  of  the  roots  of  carduus  btnedictus,^ 

And  Shakespeare  says: 

Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  carduus  henedictus:  .  .  .  it  is  the  only  thing  for 
a  qualm. ^ 

It  would  be  extraordinary  indeed  if  two  distinct  men  not  only 
used  the  same  expressions,  thought  the  same  thoughts,  cited  the 
same  quotations  and  pursued  the  same  studies,  but  fif^n  recom- 
mended the  same  medicines  ! 

Bacon  says: 

Extreme  hittfr  ns  in  roioquintii.^i. 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as 
bitUr  as  cohquintida} 

'  Ifistory  ef  Life  and  Peat  A.  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  ill,  4. 

«  Ibid.  »  Natural  History^  cent,  i,  %  36. 

*  Satural  History^  S'/»J.  •  Otheth^  i,  3. 
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Here  we  have  the  writer  of  the  Plays  and  Francis  Bacon  dwell- 
ing upon  another  medicine,  and  describing  it  in  the  same  terms. 

■    • 

Shakespeare  speaks  in  JUar  of  "  the  hysterica  passio**     He  also 
knew  about  the  vascular  membrane  lining  the  brain: 

These  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia 
mater ^  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion.' 

He  also  says: 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Will  scour  these  English  hence.?* 


Again: 


Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons, 
Which  at  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste; 
But  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur.^ 


And  again: 


And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy^ 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much."* 


And  again: 

And  I  will  through  and  through 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world. 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine.^ 

No  wonder  some  have  argued  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was 
a  physician. 

In  ist  Henry  IV.^  he  refers  to  the  midriff ;  in  2d  Henry  IV.  and 
Othello  and  Macbeth  he  describes  accurately  the  effect  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  on  the  system;  in  2d  Henry  IV.^  he  refers  to  aconite  : 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  he  drags  in  the  name  of  Esculapius. 

In  King  John  he  says: 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest;  evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil.* 

In  Coriolanus  he  says: 

Sir,  these  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 

Where  the  disease  is  violent.* 

In  Lear  he  savs: 

Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once 
That  make  ungrateful  man.'** 


'  Lcvts  Labor  Lost^  Iv,  2. 
^  Macbeth^  v,  3. 

*  Othello,  lit,  3. 

*  Hatutei,  iv.  7. 


^  As  Vott  Like  It, 
*  Act  lit,  scene  3. 
'^  Act  iv,  scene  4. 


"  King  John,  iti,  4. 
*  Coriolanus  iii,  i. 
^^  Lear^  iii.  2. 
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In  Julius  CcRsar^  he  describes  correctly  the  symptoms  of  epi- 
lepsy. In  Timon  of  Athens'^  he  gives  us  the  mode  of  treatment  of  a 
still  more  formidable  disease. 

In  Henry  V.  he  furnishes  us  with  a  minute  description  of  Fal- 
staff's  death: 

A*  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en  at  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  finger-ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way,  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen, 
^nd  a'  babbled  of  green  fields.  ...  So  he  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet. 
I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone.* 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Francis  Bacon  studied  the  signs  of 
death,  as  he  studied  everything  else,  with  the  utmost  particularity 
and  minuteness,  and  he  has  put  them  on  record.     He  says: 

The  immediate  preceding  signs  of  death  are,  great  unquietness  and  tossing  in 
the  bed,  fumbling  with  the  hands  ["  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,"  says  Dame 
Quickly],  catching  and  grasping  hard,  gnashing  with  the  teeth,  speaking  hollow, 
trembling  of  the  nether  lip,  paleness  of  the  face,  the  memory  confused  ["a*  babbled 
•of  green  fields,"  says  Dame  Quickly],  speechless,  cold  sweats,  the  body  shooting 
in  length,  lifting  up  the  white  of  the  eye,  changing  of  the  whole  visage,  as  the  nose 
sharp  ["his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,"  says  Dame  Quickly],  eyes  hollow,  cheeks 
fallen,  contraction  and  doubling  of  the  coldness  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body 
["his  feet  were  as  cold  as  any  stone,'*  says  Dame  Quickly].* 

Here  we  have  the  same  symptoms,  and  in  the  same  order.  Who 
is  there  can  believe  that  these  descriptions  of  death  came  out  of 
two  different  minds  ? 

VII.     The  Same  Historical  Studies. 

Shakespeare  wrote  a  group  of  historical  plays  extending  from 
Richard  II.  to  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  single  break  —  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  And  Bacon  completed  the  series  by  writing  a  history  of 
Henry  VII. ! 

Shakespeare  wrote  a  play  turning  upon  Scotch  history  —  Mac- 
beth.    Bacon  had  studied  the  history  of  Scotland.     He  says: 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  passed  through  no  small  troubles,  and  remain- 
eth  full  of  boiling  and  swelling  tumors.^ 

Shakespeare  wrote  a  play  concerning  Danish  history — Hamlet, 
Bacon  had  carefu)ly  studied  Scandinavian  history.     He  says: 

*  Act  i,  scene  a.  *  History  0/ Life  and  Deaths  div.  x,  $  30. 

•  Act  iv,  scene  3.  *  Obacrvations    on    a    Libel  — ^//>    and 
^  Henry  /*.,  ii,  3.  ll^ori's,  vol.  i,  p.  161. 
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The  kingdom  of  Swedeland,  besides  their  foreign  wars  upon  their  confines, 
the  Muscovites  and  the  Danes,  hath  also  been  subject  to  divers  intestine  tumults- 
and  mutations,  as  their  stories  do  record.^ 

■ 

Shakespeare  wrote  a  play  of  Julius  Ciesar;  Bacon  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy or  character  of  Julius  Ccesar. 

• 

Shakespeare  wrote  a  play,  Antony  ami  Cleopatra^  in  which  Augus- 
tus Caesar  is  a  principal  character.  Bacon  wrote  a  biography  of 
Augustus  Casar,  And  he  discusses,  in  his  essay  0/  Lave^  Mark 
Antony,  "  the  half-partner  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  a  voluptuous 
man  and  inordinate,  whose  great  business  did  not  keep  out  love.'* 
And  this  is  the  very  element  of  the  great  Roman's  character  on 
which  the  play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  turns. 

Shakespeare  wrote  a  play  of  Timon  of  Athens^  the  misanthrope^ 
Bacon  speaks  of  ''  misanthropi,  that  make  it  their  practice  to  bring 
men  to  the  bough,  and  yet  have  never  a  tree  in  their  garden  for  the 
purpose,  as  Timon  had.' 


M2 


VIII.     Julius  Ci«SAK  in  the  Plays. 

Shakespeare  manifests  the  highest  admiration  for  Julius  Caesar. 
He  calls  him  "the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world." 
In  Cymbelitie  he  says: 

There  is  no  more  such  Caesars;  other  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses;  but  to- 
own  such  straight  arms,  none.' 

In  Hamlet  he  refers  to  him  as  "the  mighty  Julius."     He  says: 

A  little  ere  the  mighty  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.** 

In  2d  Henry  VI,  he  says: 

For  Brutus'  bastard  hand  stabbed  Julius  Caesar.^ 

• 

On  the  other  hand.  Bacon  shows  a  like  admiration  for  Caesar. 
He  says: 

Machiavel  says  if  Caesar  had  been  overthrown  "he  would  have  been  more 
odious  than  ever  was  Catiline  ;"  as  if  there  had  been  no  difference,  but  in  fortune, 
between  a  very  fury  of  lust  and  blood  and  the  most  excelUnt  spirit  (his  ambition, 
reserved)  df  the  world ,^ 

>  Observations  on  a  Libel  —  Life  ami  ^  Hamlet^  i,  i. 

Works^  vol.  i,  p.  162.  *  2d  Henry  /K,  iv,  i. 

*  Efltay  0/  Goodness,  *  Advancememt  0/  Learningy  book  ii. 

*  CymMtmty  iii,  i. 
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This  is  but  another  way  of  saying:  **  The  foremost  man  of  all 
this  world."  He  also  refers  to  Caesar's  letters  and  apophthegms, 
^*  which  excel  all  men's  else."  ' 

Shakespeare  says: 

Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ, 
Is  termed  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle.^ 

Bacon  refers  to  Caesar's  Commentaries^  and  pronounces  them 
**the  best  history  of  the  world.' 


M    S 


In  the  play  of  Julius  Ccesar  we  see  the  conspirators  coming  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  Brutus.  In  The  Advancement  of  Learnings 
book  ii,  we  find  Bacon  describing  the  supper  given  by  M.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  to  "  certain  whose  opinions  they  meant  to  feci  whether 
they  were  fit  to  be  made  their  associates  "  in  the  killing  of  Caesar. 

Bacon  says  of  Julius  Caesar: 

He  referred  all  things  to  himself,  and  was  the  true  and  perfect  center  of  all  his 
actions.  By  which  means,  being  so  fast  tied  to  his  ends,  he  was  still  prosperous 
and  prevailed  in  his  purposes,  insomuch  that  neither  country,  nor  religion,  nor 
good  turns  done  him,  nor  kindred,  nor  friendship  diverted  his  appetite  nor  bridled 
him  from  pursuing  his  own  ends.** 

In  the  play  we  find  the  same  characteristic  brought  into  view. 
Just  before  the  assassination  Cassius  falls  at  Caesar's  feet  to  beg 
the  enfranchisement  of  Publius  Cimber.     Caesar  replies: 

I  could  be  well  moved  if  I  were  as  you; 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me. 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star 

Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks, 

They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine; 

Hut  there  is  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place: 

So,  in  the  world:  'tis  furnished  well  with  men. 

And  men  are  flesh  and  blood  and  apprehensive; 

Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshaked  of  motion,  and  that  I  am  he 

Let  me  a  little  show  it.^ 

Here  we  see  the  same  man  described  by  Bacon,  whom  "  neither 

country,  nor  good   turns   done   him,  nor   kindred,  nor  friendship 

diverted  .  .  .  from  pursuing  his  own  ends." 


'  Adi'nncement  of  Learnt  ngy  book  ii. 

^  2d  Henry  /7.,  iv,  7. 

•  Advancement  0/ Learnings  book  ii. 


*  Character  0/ Julius  Ctesar, 
^Juiius  Ctesar^  iii,  1. 
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In  Julius  Casar  we  find  Shakespeare  suggesting  the  different 
temperaments  and  mental  states  that  accompany  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  body: 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 
Yond'  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous. ' 

And  in  Bacon's  Catalogue  of  Particular  Histories^  to  be  studied, 
we  find  this: 

52.  A  history  of  different  habits  of  body,  of  fat  and  lean,  of  complexions  (as  they 
are  called),  etc. 

IX.     Studies  of  Mortalitv. 

Shakespeare  tells  us  that  Cleopatra  had  pursued 

Conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. 

And  she  speaks  of  the  asp  as*  the  ^^  baby  at  my  breast  that  sucks 
the  nurse  to  sleep." 

Bacon  had  made  the  same  subject  a  matter  of  study.     He  says: 

The  death  that  is  most  •without  pain  hath  been  noted  to  be  upon  the  taking  of 
the  potion  of  hemlock,  which  in  humanity  was  the  form  of  execution  of  capital 
offenders  in  Athens.  The  poison  of  the  asp^  that  CUopatra  usedy  hath  some  affinity 
imth  it} 

»     • 

m 

Marvelous!  marvelous!  how  the  heads  of  these  two  men  —  if 
you  will  insist  on  calling  them  such  —  were  stored  with  the  same 
facts  and  gave  birth  to  the  same  thoughts  ! 

Both  had  studied  the  condition  of  the  human  body  after  death. 

Bacon  says: 

I  find  in  Plutarch  and  others  that  when  Augustus  Caesar  visited  the  sepulcher 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Alexandria,  he  found  the  body  to  keep  its  dimensions, 
but  withal,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  embalming,  which  no  doubt  was  the  best, 
the  body  was  so  tender,  as  Caesar  touching  but  the  nose  defaced  it.* 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Shakespeare's  mind  dwelling 
upon  the  dust  of  this  same  Alexander,  and  tracing  it,  in  his  imagin- 
ation, through  many  transmutations,  until  he  finds  it  **  stopping  the 
bung-hole  of  a  beer-barrel. 


»i  4 


We  observe  the  mind  of  the  poet  pursuing  some  very  curious 
and  ghastly,  not  to  say  unpoetical,  inquiries.     In  Hamlet  we  have: 

^Juliiu  Casar,  i,  2.  '  Natural  History^  \ 643.  »  Ibid.,  %^^\.  *  HamUt^  v,  i. 
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Hamlet.     How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot? 

Clown.  Faith,  if  he  be  not  roiten  before  he  die  t^s  we  have  many  pocky  corses 
now-a-days,  that  will  scarce  hold  the  laying  in),  he  will  last  you  some  eight  year, 
or  nine  year:  a  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Hamlet.     Why  he  more  than  another? 

Clown.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade  that  he  will  keep  out 
water  a  great  while;  and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson  dead 
body.' 

And  Bacon's  mind  had  turned  to  similar  studies.     He  savs: 

It  is  strange,  and  well  to  be  noted,  how  long  carcasses  have  continued  uncor- 
nipt,  and  in  their  former  dimensions,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies  of  Elgypt; 
having  lasted,  as  is  conceived,  some  of  them  three  thousand  years.* 

X.     Oratory. 

Both  Bacon  and  the  writer  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  were  prac- 
tical orators  and  students  of  oratory. 

As  to  the  first,  we  have  Ben  Jonson's  testimony: 

There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his 
speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  cen- 
sorious. No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suf- 
fered less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech 
but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from 
him  without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke  and  had  his  judges  angry  and 
pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear 
of  every  man  who  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 

Howell,  another  contemporary,  says  of  him :  "  He  was  the  clo- 
quentest  man  that  was  born  in  this  island."* 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  great  oration  which  Shakespeare  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Mark  Antony,  as  delivered  over  the  dead  body  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Well  did  Archbishop  Whately  say  of  Shakespeare: 

The  first  of  dramatists,  he  might  easily  have  been  the  first  of  orators. 

Only  an  orator,  accustomed  to  public  speech,  and  holding  "  the 
affections  of  his  hearers  in  his  power,"  and  capable  of  working  upon 
the  passions  of  men,  and  making  them  "  angry  or  pleased  "  as  he 
chose,  could  have  conceived  that  great  oration.  It  is  climactic  in 
its  construction.  Mark  Antony  begins  in  all  humility  and  deep 
sorrow,  asking  only  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  bleeding 
corpse : 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

1  Hamlet^  v,  i.  '  Natural  History^  §  771.  *  Holmes,  A  uihorskip  o/SktJt.y  vol.  ii,  p.  600. 
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He  is  most  deferential  to  "  the  honorable  men  *'  who  had  assas- 
sinated Caesar: 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man,— 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men), 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

And  he  gives  the  humble  reason: 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  tnt. 

And  then  how  cunningly  he  interjects  appeals  to  the  feelings  of 

the  mob: 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill. 

And  how  adroitly,  and  with  an  ad  captandum  vulgus  argument 
he  answers  the  charge  that  Caesar  was  ambitious: 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ? 

•  .  . 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

And  then,  protesting  that  he  will  not  read  Caesar's  will,  he  per- 
mits the  multitude  to  know  that  they  are  his  heirs. 

And  what  a  world  of  admiration,  in  the  writer,  for  Caesar  him- 
self, lies  behind  these  words: 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Csesar' s  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 

Then  he  pretends  to  draw  back. 

Citizens,  Read  the  will;  we'll  hear  it,  Antony;  you  shall  read  us  the  will — 
Caesar's  will. 

Antony,  Will  you  be  patient?  Will  you  stay  a  while?  I  have  o'ershot  myself 
to  tell  you  of  it. 

And  then,  at  last,  encouraged  by  the  voices  and  cries  of  the 
multitude,  he  snarls  out: 

I  fear  I  wrong  the  honorable  men 
Whose  daggers  haz'e  stabbed  Casar. 
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But  before  reading  the  will  he  descends  to  uncover  the  dead 
body  of  the  great  commander;  the  multitude  pressing,  with  fiery 
Italian  eyes,  around  him,  and  glaring  over  each  others'  shoulders 
at  the  corpse. 

But  first  he  brings  back  the  memory  of  Caesar's  magnificent 

victories: 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
The -first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 

Then  he  plucks  away  the  garment  and  reveals  the  hacked  and 

mangled  corpse, 

Marred,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

And  thereupon  he  gives  the  details  of  the  assassination,  points 
out  and  identifies  each  wound,  "poor,  poor  dumb  mouths;"  and 
at  last  reads  the  will,  and  sends  the  mob  forth,  raging  for 
revenge,  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Beside  this  funeral  oration  all  other  efforts  of  human  speech  are 
weak,  feeble,  poverty-stricken  and  commonplace.  Call  up  your 
Demosthenes,  your  Cicero,  your  Burke,  your  Chatham,  your  Grat- 
tan,  your  Webster, —  and  what  are  their  noblest  and  loftiest  utter- 
ances compared  with  this  magnificent  production  ?  It  is  the  most 
consummate  eloquence,  wedded  to  the  highest  poetry,  breathing  the 
profoundest  philosophy,  and  sweeping  the  whole  register  of  the 
human  heart,  as  if  it  were  the  strings  of  some  grand  musical  instru- 
ment, capable  of  giving  forth  all  forms  of  sound,  from  the  sob  of 
pity  to  the  howl  of  fury.  It  lifts  the  head  of  human  possibility  a 
whole  shoulder-height  above  the  range  of  ordinary  human  achieve- 
ment. 

We  find  Bacon  writing  a  letter,  in  1608-9,  to  Sir  Tobie  Matthew, 
in  which  he  refers  back  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  (1603), 
and,  alluding  to  a  rough  draft  of  his  essay,  The  Felicity  of  Queen 
Elizabeth^  which  Bacon  had  shown  to  Sir  Tobie,  he  says  : 

At  that  time  methought  you  were  more  willing  to  hear  Julius  Casar  than 
Elizabeth  commended. 

Bacon,  it  is  known,  submitted  his  acknowledged  writings  to  the 
criticism  of  his  friend,  Sir  Tobie  ;  and  we  can  imagine  him  reading 
to  Sir  Tobie,  in  secret,  this  grand  oration,  with  all  the  heat  and  fer- 
vor with  which  it  came  from  his  own  mind.     And  we  can  imagine 
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Sir  Tobie's  delight,  touched  upon  and  referred  to  cunningly  in  the 
foregoing  playful  allusion. 

What  a  picture  for  a  great  artist  that  would  make  :  Bacon  and 
Sir  Tobie  alone  in  the  chamber  of  Gray's  Inn,  with  the  door 
locked  ;  and  Bacon  reading,  with  flashing  eyes,  to  his  enraptured 
auditor,  Mark  Antony's  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Julius  Caesar. 

XI.     Other  Studies. 

But,  in  whatever  direction  we  turn,  we  find  the  writer  of  the 
Plays  and  Francis  Bacon  devoting  themselves  to  the  same  pursuits. 

Bacon  in  The  New  Atlantis  discusses  the  possibility  of  there 
being  discovered  in  the  future  "some  perpetual  motions" — a  curi- 
ous thought  and  a  curious  study  for  that  age. 

Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  say  to  the  Chief  Justice: 

I  were  beUer  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing 
with  perpetual  motion.  * 

Bacon  savs: 

Snow-water  is  held  unwholesome;  inasmuch  as  the  people  that  dwell  at  the 
foot  of  the  snow  mountains,  or  otherwise  upon  the  ascent,  especially  the  women, 
by  drinking  snow-water  have  great  bags  hanging  under  their  throats.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

When  we  were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapped  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh?' 

Shakespeare  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Machiavel,  and 
alludes  to  him  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  in  ist  Henry  VI. 
and  \w  jd  Henry  VI. 

Bacon  had  studied  his  writings,  and  refers  to  him  in  The 
Advancement  of  Learning,  book  ii,  and  in  many  other  places. 

Shakespeare  was  a  great  observer  of  the  purity  of  the  air.     He 

says  in  Macbeth  : 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

And  Bacon  says: 

I  would  wish  you  to  observe  the  climate  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  for  so 
you  shall  judge  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  place.** 

*  2tl  Henry  /F,,  i,  2.  *  Natural  Ilistory^  %  396.  "  Tempest^  iii,  3. 

^  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Karl  of  Essex  —  Lift  and  Works^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  19. 
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Bacon  also  says: 

The  heart  receivelh  benefit  or  harm  most  from  the  air  we  breathe,  from  vapors- 
and  from  the  affections  J 

One  has  only  to  read  the  works  of  Francis  Bacon  to  see  that 
they  abound  in  quotations  from  and  references  to  the  Bible.  He 
had  evidently  made  the  Scriptures  the  subject  of  close  and  thor- 
ough study. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth  says: 

Take  the  entire  range  of  English  literature,  put  together  our  best  authors  who 
have  written  upon  subjects  professedly  not  religious  or  theological,  and  we  shall 
not  find,  I  believe,  in  all  united,  so  much  evidence  of  the  Bible  having  been  read 
and  used  as  we  have  found  in  Shakespeare  alone. 

We  have  already  seen  that  both  the  author  of  the  Plays  and 
Francis  Bacon  had  studied  law,  and  had  read  even  the  obscure 
law-reports  of  Plowden,  printed  in  the  still  more  obscure  black- 
letter  and  Norman  French. 

•    ■ 

In  fact,  I  might  swell  this  chapter  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds 
by  citing  instance  after  instance,  to  show  that  the  writer  of  the 
Plays  studied  precisely  the  same  books  that  Francis  Bacon  did; 
and,  in  the  chapter  on  Identical  Quotations^  I  have  shown  that  he 
took  out  of  those  books  exactly  the  same  particular  facts  and 
thoughts  which  had  adhered  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Bacon.  It 
is  difficult  in  this  world  to  find  two  men  who  agjee  in  devoting 
themselves  not  to  one,  but  to  a  multitude  of  the  same  studies;  and 
rarer  still  to  find  two  men  who  will  be  impressed  alike  with  the 
same  particulars  in  those  studies. 

But  let  us  move  forward  a  step  farther  in  the  argument. 

'  History  of  Life  and  Death, 


CHAPTER   VI. 

IDENTICAL  ERRORS. 
Lend  thy  serious  bearing  to  what  I  shall  unfold. 

THE  list  of  coincident  errors  must  necessarily  be  brief.  We 
can  not  include  the  errors  common  to  all  men  in  that  age, 
ior  those  would  prove  nothing.  And  the  mistakes  of  so  accurate 
^nd  profound  a  man  as  Francis  Bacon  are  necessarily  few  in 
number.  But  if  we  find  ar^  errors  peculiar  to  Francis  Bacon 
repeated  in  Shakespeare,  it  will  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of 
identity.  For  different  men  may  read  the  same  books  and  think 
the  same  thoughts,  but  it  is  unusual,  in  fact,  extraordinary,  if  they 
fall  into  the  same  mistakes. 

I.     Both   Misquote  Aristotle. 

Mr.  Spedding  noticed  the  fact  that  Bacon  in  The  Advancement  of 
Learning  had  erroneously  quoted  Aristotle  as  saying  "  that  young 
men  are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philosophy,"  because  "they  are 
not  settled  from  the  boiling  heat  of  their  affections,  nor  attem- 
pered with  time  and  experience";  while,  in  truth,  Aristotle  speaks, 
in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Bacon,  of  ^^ political  philosophy." 

Mr.  Spedding  further  noted  that  this  precise  error  of  confound- 
ing moral  with  political  philosophy  had  been  folloived  by  Shakespeare, 
In  Troilus  and  Cressida  the  two  "  young  men,"  Paris  and  Troilus, 
had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Trojans  should  keep  possession  of 
the  fair  Helen.     To  which  Hector  replies: 

Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  glozed  —  but  superficially;  not  much 
XJtiWVjt  young  nun  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy.* 

And  what  reason  did  Bacon  give  why  young  men  were  not  fit 
to  hear  moral  philosophy  ?    Because  "  they  are  not  settled  from  the 

1  Troilu*  and  Creufda^  ii,  2. 
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boiling  heat  of  their  affections,  nor  attempered  with  time  and 
experience."  And  why  does  Hector  think  young  men  are  "  unfit 
to  hear  moral  philosophy  "  ?     Because  : 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  passions  of  distemper fd  bloody 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

'Twixt  right  and  wrong;  for  pleasure  and  revenge 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision. 

II.     An  Error  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

Shakespeare  had  a  curious  theory  about  fire:  it  was  that  each 
fire  was  an  entity,  as  much  so  as  a  stick  of  wood;  and  that  one 
flame  could  push  aside  or  drive  out  another  flame,  just  as  one  stick 
might  push  aside  or  expel  another.  This  of  course  was  an  error. 
He  says: 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels y 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another^ 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten.* 

And  the  same  thought  is  repeated  in  Coriolanus  : 

One  fire  drives  out  another ;  one  nail,  one  nmil.* 

We  turn  to  Bacon's  Promus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies^  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  in  his  own  handwriting,  we 
have,  as  one  of  the  entries: 

Clavutn  clavo pellere — (To  drive  out  a  nail  ivith  a  nail). 

This  is  precisely  the  expression  given  above: 

One  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 

One  fire  drives  out  another;  one  nail,  one  nail. 

But  behind  this  was  a  peculiar  and  erroneous  theory  held  by 
Bacon,  concerning  heat,  which  he  records  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum^ 
He  held  that  heat  was  a  substance;  some  of  his  favorite  fallacies 
were  that  "one  flame  within  another  quencheth  not,"  and  that 
"flame  doth  not  mingle  with  flame,  but  remaineth  contiguous." 
He  speaks  of  one  heat  being  "mixed  with  another,"  of  its  being 
"pushed  farther," — as  if  so  much  matter.  This  is  precisely  the 
erroneous  theory  which  was  held  by  the  writer  of  the  Plays. 

*  Tw4  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii,  4.  *  CoriolanuSy  iv,  7.  *  Vol.  i,  p.  3a. 
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Mrs.  Pott  says: 


Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  these  theories  were  as  mistaken  as  they  appear 
to  have  been  original^  it  seems  almost  past  belief  that  any  two  men  should,  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  period,  have  independently  conceived  the  same  theories  and  made 
the  same  mistakes.' 

III.     Spirits  of  Animate  and  Inanimate  Nature. 

Bacon  had  another  peculiar  theory  which  the  world  has  refused 
to  accept,  at  least  in  its  broad  significance. 

He  believed  that  there  is  a  living  spirit,  or  life  principle,  in 
every  thing  in  the  created  universe,  which  conserves  its  substance 
and  holds  it  together,  and  thus  that,  in  some  sense,  the  stones  and 
the  clods  of  the  earth  possess  souls;  that  without  some  such  spirit- 
ual force,  differing  in  kinds,  there  could  be  no  difference  in  sub- 
stances. For  why  should  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of 
foam,  for  instance,  differ  from  that  of  the  molecules  of  iron,  if  some 
external  force  has  not  been  imposed  upon  them  to  hold  them  in 
their  peculiar  relation  to  each  other,  and  thus  constitute  the  differ- 
ence between  the  light  froth  and  the  dense  metal  ? 

This  theory  is  akin  to  the  expression  which  Shakespeare  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Duke,  in  As  You  Like  It: 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.' 

And  Prince  Arthur  says: 

My  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones.' 

Bacon  says: 

All  tangible  bodies  contain  a  spirit  enveloped  with  the  grosser  body.  There  is 
no  known  body  in  the  upper  part  of  the  earth  without  its  spirit.  The  spirit  which 
exists  in  all  living  bodies  keeps  all  the  parts  in  due  subjection;  when  it  escapes  the 
body  decomposes,  or  the  similar  parts  unite — as  metals  rust,  fluids  turn  sour. 

And  Bacon  sees  a  relationship  between  the  spirit  within  the  ani- 
mal and  the  spirit  of  the  objects,  even  inanimate,  which  act  upon 
the  senses  of  the  animal;  and  he  strikes  out  the  curious  thought 
that 

There  might  be  as  many  senses  in  animals  as  there  are  points  of  agreement 
with  inanimate  bodies  if  the  animated  body  were  perforated ^  so  as  to  allow  the  spirit 
to  have  access  to  the  limb  properly  disposed  for  action,  as  a  fit  organ.* 

That  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  the  universe  pervades  all  created 

' /VvjMr«i,  p.  33.        ^  A»  You  Like  It^\\y\.        ^  King  J  ohm /\\^  7,.       ^  Novum  Organum^\iOok.\\. 
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things,  animate  and  inanimate,  but  the  intelligence  of  man  and  ani- 
mal only  takes  cognizance  of  the  spirits  of  other  things  arOund  them 
through  the  perforations  of  the  senses;  the  eyes,  ears,  touch,  taste 
and  smell  being,  as  it  were,  holeSy  through  which  the  external  uni- 
versal vitality  reaches  into  our  vitality  and  stirs  it  to  recognition. 
A  solemn  thought,  doubtless  true,  and  which  should  teach  us  mod- 
esty; for  it  would  follow  that  we  see  not  all  God's  works,  but  only 
those  limited  areas  which  come  within  the  range  of  the  peep-holes 
of  our  few  senses.  In  other  words,  the  space  around  us  may  be 
filled  with  forms,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  hold  "  no  points  of 
agreement "  with  our  senses,  and  of  which,  therefore,  we  can  have 
no  knowledge.  And  thus  the  dream  of  the  schoolman  of  old  may 
be  true,  that  the  space  around  us  is  filled  as  thick  with  spirits  as  the 
snow-storm  is  filled  with  snow-fiakes. 

This  doctrine  of  spirits  runs  through  all  Bacon's  writings.  He 
says  in  one  place: 

All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pneumatical  parts  within  them.  .  .  .  But  the 
spirits  of  things  inanimate  are  shut  in  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible  parts.* 

That  is  to  say,  they  have  no  holes  of  the  senses,  through  which 
the  spirit  of  the  inanimate  object  can  communicate  with  us;  any 
more  than  we  could  communicate  with  a  human  spirit,  locked  up 
in  a  body  devoid  of  all  the  senses. 

Again  he  says: 

Spirits  are  nothing  else  but  a  natural  body  rarified  to  a  proportion,  and 
included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bodies  as  in  an  integument ;  .  .  .  and  they  are  in 
all  tangible  bodies  whatsoever,  more  or  less.' 

And  again  speaking  of  the  superstition  of  *'  the  evil  eye,"  he 
says: 

Besides,  at  such  times  [times  of  glory  and  triumph],  the  spirits  of  the  persons 
envied  do  come  forth  most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  the  blow.' 

Bacon  does  not  speak,  as  we  would,  of  the  spirit  in  a  man,  but  of 
the  spiritSy  as  if  there  were  a  multitude  of  them  in  each  individual, 
occupying  every  part  of  the  body.     For  instance: 

Great  joys  attenuate  the  spirits;  familiar  cheerfulness  strengthens  the  spirits 
by  calling  them  forth.* 

Again : 

In  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come.' 

» Natural  UUtory^  1 6oi.  »  Essay  Of  Envy,  •  Essay  0/  Goodness, 

■  Ibid.,  %  92.  *  History  o/Lif*  and  Death, 
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And  again: 

The  spirits  of  the  wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal. ' 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  find  this  same  theory  of  the  spirits.     He 

:says: 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 

With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights.* 

And  again: 

Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep.* 

And  again: 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 
The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive.^ 

And  again: 

Your  spirits  shine  through  you.* 

Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your  years.* 

My  spirits y  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up.** 

My  spirits  are  nimble.* 

Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort.* 

Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits. ^^ 

The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries." 

Their  great  guilt. 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
Now  *gins  to  bite  the  spirits.^* 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues.^* 

Thus  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays  we  find  the  reflection  of  one  of 
Bacon's  most  peculiar  philosophical  beliefs. 

IV.     Spontaneous  Generation. 

Bacon  fell  into  another  error  in  natural  philosophy  which  reap- 
pears in  the  Plays.  This  was  a  belief,  which  continued  down  to 
our  own  times,  in  spontaneous  generation ;  that  is  to  say,  that  life 
could  come  out  of  non-life.  We  now  realize  that  that  marvelous 
and  inexplicable  thing  we  call  life  ascends  by  an  unbroken  pedi- 
gree, through  all  time,  back  to  the  central  Source  of  Force  in  the 
universe,  by  whatever  name  we  may  call  it.  But  Bacon  believed 
that  life  could  come  out  of  conditions  of  inorganic  matter.  He 
says: 

>  Natural Hutory,  % 736.  •A*  You  tike  It,  i,  a.  ^•Lwe'*  Lobar  Lost,  ii,  i. 

*  2d  Henry  /K..  ii,  3.  »  Tempest,  i,  a.  "  Ibid.,  Iv,  3. 

» HamUt,  Hi,  4.  •  Ibid.,  ii,  i.  ^^Tempest,  iii,  3.' 

*  Merchant  0/  Venice,  v,  1.        •  Measure /or  Measure,  iv,  a.         *■  Measure  /or  Measure,  \,  t. 
^  Macbeth,  iii,  i. 
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The  first  beginnings  and  rudiments  or  effects  of  life  in  animalculae  spring  from 
putrefaction,  as  in  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  mosses,  frogs  after  rain,  etc.* 

Again  he  says. 

The  excrements  of  living  creatures  do  not  only  bteed  insecta  when  they  are 
exemed,  but  also  while  they  are  in  the  body.' 

We  find  that  the  poet  Shakespeare  had  thought  much  upon  this 
same  very  unpoetical  subject.     He  says: 

And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements^ 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end. ^ 

Bacon  says: 

For  all  putrefaction,  if  it  dissolve  not  in  arefaction,  will  in  the  end  issue  into 
plants,  or  living  creatures  bred  oi  putrefaction. ** 

And  again  he  speaks  of 

Living  creatures  bred  oi  putrefaction.* 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  have  Hamlet  saying: 

For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion.* 

And  in  all  this  we  see,  also,  the  natural  philosopher,  who- 
believed  that  "  most  base  things  tend  to  rich  ends." 

V.     Other  Errors. 

Both  believed  that  there  was  a  precious  stone  in  the  head  of  a 
toad.     Bacon  says: 

Query,  If  the  stone  taken  out  of  a  toad's  head  be  not  of  the  like  virtue;  for 
the  toad  loveth  shade  and  coolness."* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  und  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  piecious  jewel  in  his  head.' 

•    • 

Both  thought  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  sensuality.  Bacon  in 
The  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  ii,  refers  to  Plato's  opinion  to 
that  effect.    And  in  Shakespeare  we  have: 

This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess.* 


»  Nfftmm  Organum^  book  i i.  *  Natural  Hittory^  %  605.         »  Natural  History ^  cent,  z,  1 96^ 

«  Natural  History,  $696.  •  Ibid.,  1 338.  ^  As  You  Like  Jt,  ii.  i. 

«  HamUty  iii,  4.  •  Hamlet,  ii,  2.  •  Love's  Labor  Lost^  iv,  > 
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Both  believed,  despite  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  that  the  earth 
was  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  heavens  revolved 
around  it.  Later  in  his  life  Bacon  seemed  to  accept  the  new  theo- 
ries, but  at  the  time  the  Plays  were  written  he  repudiated  them. 
He  says: 

Who  would  not  smile  at  the  astronomers,  I  mean  not  these  new  carmen  which 
drive  the  earth  about,  * 

Again  he  says: 

It  is  a  poor  center  of  a  man's  actions,  himself.  It  is  right  earth,  for  that  only 
stands  fast  upon  his  own  center;  whereas  all  things  that  have  affinity  with  the 
heavens  move  upon  the  center  of  another,  which  they  benefit.' 

While  Shakespeare  also  rejected  the  new  theories.     He  says  in 

Hamlet  : 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire. 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move.* 

Again  he  says: 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets  and  this  center, 
Observe  degree,  priority  and  place. ^ 

And  in  the  same  play  he  says: 

But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  center  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it.^ 

>  Easay  /«  Praise  0/ KnowUdge,  1590  '  HamUts  ii,  i. 

—  Life  and  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  124.  *  Troiius  and  Crestida,  i,  3. 

*Ewxf  Of  iyisd(fm.  •Ibid.,iT.  a.  . 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THK  IDENTICAL    USE   OF   UNUSUAL    WORDS. 

Letter  for  letter !    Why,  this  is  the  very  same :  the  very  hand :  the  very  words. 

Mtrry  Wives  of  Windsor^  ii^  i, 

I  HAVE  already  shown,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Book  I.,  the 
tendency  manifested  in  the  Plays  to  use  unusual  words, 
-especially  those  derived  from  or  constructed  out  of  the  Latin.  I 
may  add  to  the  list  already  given  the  following  instances: 

And  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems.' 

Cowards  and  men  cauUlous} 

No  soil  or  cauiel.^ 

Through  all  the  world's  vetsHdity* 

Such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises.* 

His  pendant  bed  d^tx'di procnant  cradle.* 

Thou  vineiodst  leaven.' 

Rend  and  deracinated 

Thou  cacadamony 

We  have  a  very  crowding  of  words,  unusual  in  poetry,  into  the 
following  lines : 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.*® 

All  these  things  bespeak  the  scholar,  overflowing  with  Roman 
learning  and  eager  to  enrich  his  mother-tongue  by  the  coinage  of 
new  words.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Bacon  has  doubled  the 
capacity  of  the  English  language.  He  was  aware  of  this  fact  him- 
self, and  in  his  Discourse  in  Praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  says  that 
the  tongue  of  England  "has  been  infinitely  polished  since  her 
happy  times." 

» Sonnet  xxi.  •  OthellOs  ili,  3.  •  Ibid.,  i,  3. 

^Julius  Casar^  ii,  i.  •  yfacbeth^  i,  6.  •  Richard  III.^  i,  3. 

•  Uamltty  i,  3.  '  Troilus  and  Creuida^  ii,  1.  ••  Troilut  and  Cretsida^  i,  y» 

*  ^f ensure  /or  Measure^  iii,  i. 
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We  find  in  Bacon's  prose  works  the  same  tendency  to  coin  or 
transfer  words  bodily  from  the  Latin.     I  give  a  few  examples : 

"Coarctation,"  "percutient,"  "mordication,"  "carnosities,"  " the  ingurgita-- 
tion  of  wine,"  "incomprehensions,"  "arefaction,"  "  flexuous  courses  of  nature," 
"cxulcerations,"  "reluctotion,"  "embarred,"  "digladiation,"  "  vermiculate  ques- 
tions," "morigeration,"  "redargution,"  "maniable,"  "  vcntosity." 

But  we  will  also  find,  in  both  sets  of  writings,  a  disposition  to 
use  quaint,  odd  and  unusual  words,  borrowed,  many  of  them,  from 
that  part  of  common  speech  which  rarely  finds  its  way  into  print, — 
the  colloquialisms  of  the  shop  and  the  street, — and  we  will  find 
many  of  them  that  are  used  in  the  same  sense  by  both  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare. 

Macbeth  says : 

I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 

That  lies  like  truth.  ^ 

The  commentators  have  been  puzzled  with  this  word,  but  we^ 
have  it  also  in  Bacon : 

Those  smells  are  all  strong,  and  do/»//and  velllcate  the  sense.' 

To  velHcate  is  to  twitch  convulsively. 

We  find  in  Hamlet  the  strange  word  pall : 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 
When  our  dear  plots  Aopall* 

We  turn  to  Bacon  and  we  find  him  using  the  same  word: 

The  beer  or  wine  hath  not  h^^n  palled  or  deaded  at  all.^ 

And  again: 

The  refreshing  or  quickening  of  dvxTiXi  palled  or  dead.' 

In  Bacon  we  have : 

For  if  they  go  forth  right  to  a  place,  they  must  needs  have  sight.* 
Shakespeare  says : 

Step  aside  from  the  direct  forth  right. "^ 
Through /<»f:^A  rights  and  meanders.^ 

Bacon  says: 

I  have  been  puddering  in  physic  all  my  life. 

'  Macbeth ,  ▼,  4.  «  Natural  Hist&ry^  1 385,  «  TroUus  and  Creuidas  iii.  r- 

•  Natural  History^  1 835.  •  Ibid.,  1 3x4.  •  Tem^st,  in,  3. 

•  H»mM^  V,  z.  •  Ibid. ,  1 698. 
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Shakespeare  says : 

The  gods  that  keep  such  SipudcUr  o'er  our  heads.' 

This  word  occurs  but  on  this  occasion  in  the  Plays.  It  means 
bother. 

m     • 

There  is  a  word  in  Henry  V,^ — imbar  —  which  has  excited  con- 
siderable controversy  among  the  commentators.  It  occurs  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Salic  law  of  France: 

So  that  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 
King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim, 
King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female; 
So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day: 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salic  law, 
To  bar  your  Highness  claiming  from  the  female; 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 
Than  amply  to  imbar  their  crooked  titles 
Usurped  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

I  quote  Knight's  foot-note  upon  this  word: 

Imbar,  The  Folio  gives  this  word  imbarre^  which  modem  editors,  upon  the 
authority  of  Theobald,  have  changed  into  imbare,  Rowe,  somewhat  more  boldly, 
reads  make  dare.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  imbar  is  the  right  word. 
It  might  be  taken  as  placed  in  opposition  to  bar.  To  baris  to  obstruct;  to  imbar 
is  to  bar  in,  to  secure.  They  would  hold  up  the  Salic  law  '*to  bar  your  High- 
ness," hiding  ''their  crooked  titles"  in  a  net  rather  than  amply  defending  them. 
But  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  m^aris  here  used  for  "to  set  at  the  bar" — to 
place  their  crooked  titles  before  a  proper  tribunal.   This  is  ingenious  and  plausible. 

I  quote  these  comments  to  show  that  the  word  is  a  rare  and 
obscure  one.  The  two  words,  bar  and  imbar^  seem  to  me  to  mean 
substantially  the  same  thing;  as  we  find  plead  and  implead^  personate 
and  tmpersovatey  plant  and  implant.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  con- 
sists in  ;he  fact  that  bar  means,  as  suggested  by  Knight,  to  shut 
out,  and  imbar  to  shut  in.  In  the  sentence  under  consideration  it 
seems  that  both  the  title  of  the  reigning  French  King  and  the 
claim  of  King  Henry  V.  came  through  the  female  line,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shows  that  the  French,  while  their  King 
holds  in  contravention  of  the  Salic  law,  yet  set  it  up  as  a  bar  to 
the  claim  of  the  English  King,  also  holding  through  the  female 
line,  and  thus  involve  themselves  in  a  net  or  tangle  of  contradic- 
tions, instead  of  amply,  fully,  and  on  other  and  substantial  grounds, 

'  Lear,  iii,  2.  ■  Act  i,  scene  2, 
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imbarring  their  titles,  inclosing  them  and  defending  them  from  the 
world. 

And  here  again,  where  we  would  find  the  explanation  of  obscure 
words  in  Shakespeare,  we  are  driven  to  Bacon. 

In  his  History  of  Henry  VII.  he  says: 

The  King  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  .  .  .  out  of  his  kingdom;  com- 
manding his  subjects  likewise,  and  by  name  his  merchants  adventurers,  which  had 
a  reisance  in  Antwerp,  to  return;  translating  the  mart,  which  commonly  followed 
the  English  cloth,  unto  Calais;  and  ^m^mr^ also  all  further  trade  for  the  future. 

Here  we  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He  not  only  drove 
the  Flemish  merchants  out  of  his  country  and  recalled  his  own 
merchants  resident  in  Flanders,  and  changed  the  foreign  mart,  but 
he  also  embarred  all  further  trade — that  is,  denied  the  Flemish 
commerce  access  to  his  people. 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  our  great  American  dictionary 
( lVebster*s  Unabridged)  the  two  words,  embarred  and  imbarey  are 
given  —  the  first  with  the  above  quotation  from  Bacon,  and  the 
other  with  the  example  of  the  word  from  Henry  F.,  with  a  meaning 
attached,  created  to  suit  the  emergency,  "  to  lay  bare,  to  uncover, 
to  expose."  So  that,  to  attempt  to  read  Shakespeare  without 
Bacon,  the  commentators  are  driven  to  coin  new  words  "which 
never  were,  and  no  man  ever  saw." 

•    ■ 

We  read  in  Shakespeare: 

How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  mooncalf?  ^ 

J.  O.  Halliwell  says  in  a  foot-note  upon  this  passage: 

A  mooncalf  is  an  imperfectly-developed  foetus,  here  metaphorically  applied  to  a 
misshapen  monster. 

But  we  turn  to  Bacon,  and  there  we  find  the  real  explanation: 

It  may  be  that  children  And  young  cattle  that  are  brought  forth  in  the  full  of  the 
moon  are  stronger  and  larger  y^izn  those  which  are  brought  forth  in  the  wane;  and 
those,  also,  which  are  begotten  in  the  full  of  the  moon  [are  stronger  and  larger].* 

So  that  the  term  was  applied  to  Caliban  with  reference  to  his 
g^ss  proportions. 

■ 

The  curious  word  starting-hole  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Plays,  in  Falstaff's  interview  with  the  Prince,'  after  the  robbery  on 
Gads-hill;  and  it  is  so  rare  that  it  is  made  the  foundation  of  a  foot- 

>  Tempest^  ii,  a.  •  Satural  Histmy  \  897.  » ixi  Ifenry  IV,,  ii,  4. 
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note.     We  turp  to  Bacon,  and  we  find  it  used  by  him  in  the  same 
sense: 

He  [Lopez]  thought  to  provide  himself  with  as  many  starting-koUs  and  eva- 
sions as  he  could  devise  J 

•     ■ 

Bacon  says: 

So  with  marvelous  consent  and  applause.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  rogues  are  marvelous  poor.* 
Marvelous  foul  linen. "• 


Bacon  speaks  of 


Incredible  affection.* 


This  word  is  found  but  once  in  the  Plays: 

I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me.* 

•      m 

Bacon  says: 

The  people  entertained  this  airy  body  or  phantasm  J^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

A  iwMXicBX  phantasm.^ 

This  is  a  rare  word;  it  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Plays;  the  word 
phantasma  once. 

Bacon  says: 

It  [Ireland]  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled  state.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader.  *• 

This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  Plays,  the  instance  given* 

Bacon  says: 

The  embassador  did  so  magnify  the  King  and  Queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
hearers.^* 

This  odd  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Plays,  in  TAe  Tcmpesiy 
and  is  considered  so  unusual  as  to  be  the  subject  of  a  foot-note: 


»  Tk*  LoptM  Conspiracy  —Life  and  Work*^ 

vol.  i,  p.  383. 
•  History  0/ Henry  Vll. 
>  Alts  Well  that  Ends  H^eU^  iv,  3. 
^  ad  Henry  IV,^  v»  1. 
^  History  0/ Henry  VII, 


*  Taming  0/ the  Skrew^  U,  x. 
»  History  0/ Henry  VII. 

"  Love's  Labor  Lokty  v.  r. 

•  History  of  Henry  II  , 

>*  Troilns  and  Cretsida^  tv,  5. 
^^  History  0/ Henry  VII. 
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Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it 
And  gape  at  widest  to  glut  him  J 

We  find  the  word  inoculate  but  once  in  the  Plays: 

For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it.' 
Bacon  uses  the  same  rare  word : 

Grafting  and  inoculating  wild  trees.' 

Imogen  says  to  the  entranced  loachimo: 

What,  dear  sir, 
Thus  m/j  you?    Are  you  well?* 

And  Knight  has  a  foot-note: 

m 

Raps  you — transports  you.     We  are  familiar  with  the  participle  rapt^  but  this 
form  of  the  verb  is  uncommon. 

We  turn  to  Bacon  and  we  find  him  using  the  same  uncommon 

form : 

Winged  enticements  that  ravish  and  rap  mortal  men.* 

We  find  in  the  Plays  a  very  curious  expression.     Ajax  calls 
Thersites: 

A  vincw'dst  Uaven} 

We  turn  to  Bacon  and  we  find  him  applying  the  same  word  to 
human  beings : 


Bacon  says: 
Shakespeare : 

Bacon : 
Shakespeare : 


A  leaven  of  men.** 

A  core  of  people." 
Thou  core  of  envy.* 

Dregs  of  the  northern  people.^® 

Dregs  of  the  storm." 
Dregs  of  conscience.'' 


Bacon  says: 

I  doubt  not  but  in  the  university  you  shall  find  choice  of  many  excellent  wits, 
and  in  things  wherein  they  have  waded ^  many  of  good  understanding.'' 


>  Tempest^  i,  i. 
^  Hamlet^  iii,  i. 

*  New  AtlAMiis, 

*  Cymbelints  i,  7. 

*  Witdom  o/tke  A  ncients  —  Spkynx, 

*  Trotlm*  and  Cressida^  ii,  i. 
1  Histcry  0/ Henry  VI  L 


Mbid. 

•  Troilus  and  Cressida^  v,  1. 
^^  History  0/ Henry  VII. 
' '  Tempest y  ii,  a. 
^'^  Richard  I  I  I. ,\,^. 

"Letter  to  Sir  Foulke  Qxv9'\\\f:  —  Life  and 
Works ^  vol.  ii,  p.  35. 
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And  again: 

But  if  I  should  wade  further  into  this  Queen's  praises  J 
Shakespeare  says: 

For  their  joy  waded  in  tears.* 

I  am  in  blood 
Stepped  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.' 

Bacon  says: 

He  was  wholly  compounded  of  frauds  and  deceits. "^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

This  foolish  compounded  c\^y ,  man.* 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man.* 

We  might  compound  k  boy,  half  F^-ench,  half  English.' 

And  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all.^ 

The  word  slobber  is  referred  to  by  the  commentators  as  a  strange 
and  unusual  word.     It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  slubber*      It  is 

used  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice ,  ii,  8: 

Slubber  not  on  the  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio. 

Bacon  **  speaks  of  ^^ slubbering  on  the  lute,"  to  illustrate  his  "cau- 
tioning exercise,  as  to  beware  lest  by  evil  doing,  as  all  beginners  do 
weakly,  a  man  grow  to  be  inveterate  in  a  bad  habit."  Slubbering  on 
the  lute  means,  therefore,  practicing  in  a  slovenly  manner. 

And  this  word  inveterate  is  a  favorite  one  with  Shakespeare: 

The  inveterate  canker." 
Inveterate  malice.^* 
Inveterate  hate.*' 

In  Shakespeare  we  find: 

Tea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rcuk  behind. 


'  Felic.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
«  Winter's  Tale,  v.  a. 

*  Macbeth ,  iii,  4. 

*  Character  0/ Julius  Casar, 
^  3d  Henry  /K,  i,  2. 

*  King  Johuy  i,  i. 
''Henry  /'.,  v,  2. 

*  Cymhcline^  iii,  5. 


*  Shakespeariana.  May,  1884,  p.  185  —  Article 

by  J.  Lauglin. 
^^  Discourse  Concerning  Help  for  the  Inteliect- 

ual  Powers, 
^^  King  John,  V,  2. 

^* Richard //,^U  I. 
*•  Coriolanus^  ii,  3. 
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This  word  rack  has  led  to  great  controversy,  and  as  an  emenda- 
tion the  wofd  wreck  was  suggested,  but  the  true  explanation  was 
found  in  Bacon.*     He  says: 

The  winds  in  the  upper  regions,  which  move  the  clouds  above,  which  we  call 
the  rack,  and  are  not  perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.* 

Hence  the  rack  evidently  means  the  light,  fleecy,  upper  clouds,  a 
tine  image  for  unsubstantiality. 

And  we  have  another  curious  instance  wherein  Shakespeare  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  Bacon.  In  2d  Henry  /K,  ii,  2,  Poins  says 
of  Falstaff,  speaking  to  Bardolph: 

And  how  doth  the  MartUmas,  your  master. 

The  commentators  explain  this  as  meaning  the  feast  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, the  nth  of  November. 

Poins  calls  Falstaff  the  Martlemas  because  his  year  of  life  is  running  out.*' 

But  we  turn  to  Bacon's  Natural  History.     We  find 

That  that  is  dry  is  unapt  to  putrefy;  and  therefore  smoke  preserveth  flesh,  as 
we  see  in  bacon,  and  neat's  tongues  and  Martlemas  beef,  etc.^ 

This  is  a  much  more  natural  explanation.  Poins  refers  to  the 
aged  but  gross  Falstaff  as  a  beef,  dried  and  smoked  by  time. 

Bacon  says: 

The  breath  in  man's  microcosmos  and  in  other  animals  do  very,  well  agree.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm,  follows  it  I  am  known  well 
enough  too.* 

Bacon  says: 

But  sure  it  could  not  be  that  pelting  matter.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Every  pelting,  petty  officer." 
^ooT pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes.* 

■     * 

Shakespeare  says: 

Do  cream  and  mantU  like  a  standing  pool.'^ 

>  Knight's  Shah,,  note  B.  vol.  ii,  p.  424.  *  Coriclanut^  ii,  i. 

*  Natural  Hittcry^  cent,  ii,  |  X15.  '  Letter  to  Buddngham. 

*  Knight.  '  Mttuurt  for  Measure,  ii,  9. 

*  Natural  Hittory,  cent.  iv.  •  Lear,  ii,  3. 

*  Natural  History  of  Winds.  ••  Merchant  0/  I  'enice,  \,  x. 
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Their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantU 
Their  clearer  reason.' 

Bacon  says: 

It  [the  beer]  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth  and  mantUtk  exceedingly.^ 

Bacon  says: 

If  there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  my  name.' 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling,^ 

m     m 

9 

Bacon  says: 

I  have  lived  hitherto  upon  the  scraps  of  my  former  fortunes.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

He  hath  been  at  a  feast  of  languages 
And  stolen  the  scraps,* 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past.** 

We  find  the  rare  word  graveled  in  botli  sets  of  writings.  I  can 
recall  only  one  other  instance,  in  all  our  literature,  where  this 
strange  word  has  been  employed;  that  is  in  John  Hay's  Banty  Tim. 

Bacon  says : 

Her  Majesty  was  somewhat  graveled  upon  the  offense  she  took  at  my  speech 
in  Parliament.' 


Shakespeare  says : 


O  gravel  heart.* 


And  when  you  were  graveled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to 
kiss.'<> 

The  word  perturbation  was  a  favorite  with  both. 

Bacon  has: 

The  Epicureans  placed  felicity  in  serenity  of  mind  and  freedom   from  per- 
turbation."^^ 

And  they  be  the  clouds  of  error  which  descend  in  the  storms  of  passions  and 
perturbations.^^ 

Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone  clear  the  mind  of  ^perturbations?  .  .  . 
These  be  the  clouds  of  error  that  turn  into  the  storms  of  perturbation.^* 


>  Tempest,  v,  x. 

*  /datura/  History,  cent,  i,  §  46. 
■  Letter  to  Mr.  Davis. 

^As  You  Like  Ii,Vi\-,  a- 

*  Letter  to  Buckini^ham,  Sept.  5,  i6ai. 

*  Love's  Labor  Lost,  v,  1. 

'  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii,  3. 


*  Letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  June,  1595. 

•  Measure /or  Measure,  iv,  3. 
»•/!*  You  Like  ft,  iv,  i. 

*•  Advartcement  0/ Learning,  book  ii. 

» Ibid.,  book  i. 

'•  fn  Praise  0/  Knowledge. 
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Shakespeare  has: 

O  polished /^r/Mfi^a/f<7»  /  golden  care.* 
A  great  perturbation  in  nature} 
From  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.' 

•    ■ 

Bacon  says : 

She  had  no  props,  or  supports  of  her  government,  but  those  that  were  of  her  own 
making.^ 

Shakespeare  says : 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  y try  prop ^ 

See  where  his  Grace  stands  'tween  two  clergymen. 
.  Tyio  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince.  • 

Bacon  also  says : 

There  was  also  made  a  shoaring  or  underpropping  act  for  the  benevolence.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

What  penny  hath  Rome  bofne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  • 

Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land.* 

Extirpate  occurs  but  once  in  the  Plays.  Prosper  says  his 
brother  proposed  "  to  extirpate  me  and  mine."  Bacon  uses  this  then 
unusual  word  in  the  same  sense: 

But  for  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  cause  of  the  like  commotions.  ^^ 
Bacon  says: 

This  depressing  of  the  house  of  York  did  rankle  and  fester  the  affections  of 
his  people." 

Shakespeare  says: 

His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death," 
They />j/^r 'gainst  ingratitude." 

Bacon  says: 

He  saith  that  towards  his  latter  time  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.*^ 

•  2d  Henry  IV.,  hr,  5.  •  Richard  III.,  iii,  7.  »» Ibid. 

•  Macbeth,  v,  1.  » History  of  Henry  VII,  »« Richard  III, ,  i,  3. 
^2d  Henry  IV,,  i,  2.                        •  King  John,  v,  a.  *■  Coriolanut,  i,  9. 

<  Felic.  Queen  Elizabeth.  •  Richard  II.,  ii,  a.  "  Essay  0/  Friendship. 

•  Merchant  of  Venice ,  ii,  a.  •<>  History  of  Henry  VII. 
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Henry  Lewis  says: 

The  use  of  the  verb  thus  as  transitive  is  rare.* 

But  rare  as  it  is,  we  find  it  in  Shakespeare: 

Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace /^nV^  Margaret.' 

Bacon  says: 

I  do  esteem  whatsoever  I  have  or  may  have  in  this  world  but  as  trash  in  com- 
parison.' 

And  again: 

It  shows  he  weighs  men's  minds  and  not  their  trash.^ 
Shakespeare  says: 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash} 

Wrung 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash} 

Bacon  speaks  of 

A  shrunken  and  wooden  posture.* 

Shakespeare  speaks  of 

The  wooden  dialogue.* 

Bacon  says: 

Young  m^Tk  puffed  up  with  the  glittering  show  of  vanity.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

The  sedi  puffed  up  with  winds.  *^ 

The  heart,  puffed  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage.'' 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince, 
Whose  spirit,  by  divine  ambition  puffed. 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event  '* 

Bacon  says: 

To  make  hope  the  antidote  of  human  diseases.'* 

Shakespeare  says: 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom. '^ 


*  Essay,  Bacott^  p.  i6i. 
^  2d  Henry  F/.,  iii,  2. 

*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
«  Essay  O/  Gcodneu. 

*  OthtUo,  iii,  a. 

*  Julius  Cttsar^  iv,  3. 
^  Essay  0/  Boldufss. 


"  Troilus  and  Cressida^  i,  3. 

•  IVtsdom  0/  the  A  ncients — Memnon, 
••  Taming  0/ the  Shrew,  i,  a^ 
^^2d  Henry  n\,\v.^. 
*'  Hamlet,  iv,  4. 
*■  Med.  Sacret. 
^*  Macbeth,  v,  3. 
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Trust  not  the  physician:  his  antidotes  are  poisons.' 

The  word  was  an  unusual  one,  and  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Plays. 

«    • 

Bacon,  in  his  essay  Of  Masks,  speaking  of  the  decorations  of  the 
stage,  refers  to  ''  oes  or  spangs,''  meaning,  as  I  should  take  it,  round, 
shining  spots  or  spangles,  like  eyes,  which,  '^  as  they  are  of  no  great 
cost,  so  are  they  of  most  glory."  And  in  Shakespeare  this  figure 
repeatedly  appears: 

All  you  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light.* 

And  he  speaks  in  the  prologue  to  Henry  V,  of  the  play-house  as 
"  this  wooden  O." 

And  he  uses  the  same  root  in  another  odd  word,  mliads — 
glances  of  the  eye: 

Judicious  etiliads} 

She  gave  strange  aetiiads.^ 

Bacon  says: 

Pyonner  in  the  myne  of  truth.' 
K  picneer  in  the  mine  of  truth.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Canst  work  in  the  earth  so  fast; 
A  worthy /iV«^*r.' 

The  general  camp,  pioneers  and  all.' 

This  rare  word  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  Plays. 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  have,  as  a  parallel  to  Bacon's  "  mine  of 

truth  ": 

O,  Antony,  thou  mine  of  bounty} 

Bacon  speaks  of 

Such  natural  pl^ilosophy  as  shall  not  vanish  in  the  fume  of  subtle  and  delecta* 
ble  speculation.^^ 

While  in  Shakespeare  we  have: 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the/wm^  of  sighs." 

■ 

Bacon  says: 

Neither  did  they  observe  so  much  as  the  half -face  of  justice,  in  proceeding  by 
indictment.*' 


>  Timon  o/Aihtn*^  iv,  3. 
^Midsummer  Nighf*  Dream^  ill,  3. 

*  Merry  IVir/es  0/  WituUor^  i,  3. 
*Zr/tfr,  iv,  5. 

•/V«wi«,  \  1395,  p.  45«- 

*  Letter  to  Burleigh. 


*  Hamlet^  i,  5. 
"  Othetlo^  iii,  3. 

*  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra^  iv,  6. 

'^  Advancgmtnt  0/ Learningy  book  ii. 
*'  Romeo  and  Juliet  ^  I,  1. 
"  History  0/  Henry  I  'II. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

Out  upon  this  half -faced  i^}\(yn^v^} 

This  same  half-faced  fellow,  Shadow.' 

Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father, 
With  that  half 'face  would  he  have  all  my  land.* 

They  both  use  another  very  rare  word. 
Bacon  says: 

Seditions  and  wars  arise:  in  the  midst  of  which  hurly-burlies  laws  are  silent.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

When  the  hurly-burly s  done.* 

The  news  of  hurly-burly  innovation.' 

This  word  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Plays.  We  will  see  hereafter 
that  the  last  syllable  is  the  cipher  synonym  for  Burleigh^ — the 
Lord  Treasurer, —  Bacon's  uncle.      • 

Bacon  speaks  of 

This  jumping  or  flying  to  generalities.'' 
Shakespeare  says: 

Vle'djump  the  life  to  come.* 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humor.* 

Jumping  o'er  times, 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass.'® 

We  remember  the  use  of  a  peculiar  word  in  the  mouth  of 
Othello^  when  he  makes  his  confession  to  the  Venetian  senate: 

Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 
We  find  the  same  word  in  Bacon : 

Disgracing  your  actions,  extenuating  and  blasting  of  your  merit." 


Also: 
Also: 


How  far  a  defense  might  extenuate  the  offense." 
In  excusing,  extenuating  or  ingenious  confessions'^ 

It  is  a  favorite  word  with  both;  it  occurs  eight  times  in  the  Plays, 


» 1st  Htnry  IV.,  i,  3. 

'  King  John,  i,  I. 

*  H^isdam  o/the  Ancients —  Orpheus. 
^Macbeth,  i,  i. 

•  rst  Henry  /K,  V,  1. 
"^  Sovum  Organum. 


^Macbeth,  i,  7. 

•  I  si  Henry  IV,,  1,2. 
"^^  Henry  /'.,  i,  cho. 
*>  Letter  to  Essex,  Oct.  4,  1596. 
>•  Letter  to  the  Lords. 
»•  Letter  to  the  King. 
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AVe  recall  another  very  peculiar  word  in  Lear: 

Oh,  how  this  »i<?M^r  swells  up  toward  my  heart.' 
We  turn  to  Bacon  and  we  read: 
The  stench  of  feathers,  or  the  like,  they  cure  the  rising  of  the  mother^ 

In  Bacon  we  find : 

The  skirts  of  my  living  in  Hertfordshire.' 
In  Shakespeare: 

Here,  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest. "• 

The  skirts  of  this  wild  wood.* 

Young  Fortinbras 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there. 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes.* 

Bacon  says: 

Folds  and  knots  of  nature.'' 
Shakespeare  says : 

This  knot  intrinsicate  of  life  untie.* 
Motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love.' 
This  knot  of  amity.'® 

Bacon  says: 

Then  there  budded  forth  some  probable  hopes  of  succession." 
Shakespeare  says: 
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And  again 


Bacon : 


This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms.  '* 


Buckingham.  Every  man. 

.  .  .  Not  consulting,  broke 

Into  a  general  prophecy,  that  this  tempest. 

Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 

The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Norfolk,  Which  is  budded  out.  ^'^ 


And  after  he  had  not  a  little  bemoaned  himself.'* 


'  Lear^  ii,  4. 

^  Natural  History^  cent,  i,  §63. 

»  Letter  to  Robert  Cecil,  1603. 

*  As  You  Like  It,  iii,  2. 

*  Ibid.,  V,  4. 

*  /famlety  i,  i. 

^  Preface  to  Great  Instattration. 


*  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra^  v,  2. 

*  Aftubetk,  iv,  3. 
>»  /St  Henry  1 7. 

' '  Fciic.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
^^  Henry  I'll/.,  iii,  2. 
'Mbid.,  I,  1. 

'*  History  0/  Henry  I'U. 
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Shakespeare: 

I  all  alone  bemoan  my  outcast  stale  J 
He  so  bemoaned  his  son.* 

This  word  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Plays. 
Bacon  speaks  of 

The  meeting- point  and  rendezvous  of  all  my  thoughts.' 

Shakespeare  has: 


And  again: 


A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this, 
A  rendezvous^  a  home  to  fly  unto.* 


And  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer  I  will  do  as  I  may;  that  is  my  rest,  that  is 
the  rendezvous  of  it.* 

Bacon  speaks  of 

A  compacted  sirengih,* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Of  imagination  all  compact.^ 

My  heart  is  now  compact  of  flint.* 

Bacon  says: 

Suspicions  that  the  mind  itself  gathers  are  but  buzzes,* 

Shakespeare  says: 

Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint.'^ 
I  hear  a  buzzing  of  a  separation. '* 

Bacon : 

There  is  a  \\vt\y,  jocund,  and,  as  1  may  say,  a  dancing  age.'* 

Shakespeare: 

The  Jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  top." 

The  quotation  from  Bacon  gives  us  the  complete  image  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  poet:  —  the  dawn  was  dancing  on  the  moun- 
tain top. 

Bacon  says: 

For  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say,  to  jade  anything  too  far.'* 


',  I 


1  Sonnet, 

^jd  Henry  1 7.,  ii,  5. 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  1580. 

*  /St  Henry  /K,  iv,  i. 

*  Henry  /'.,  ii,  1. 

*  A  d7'ancetnent  of  Learnings  book  il. 
"*  Midsummer  Xij^kt's  Dream ^  v,  i. 


■  Titus  A  ndronicus,  v,  3. 

•  Essay  0/  Suspicion. 
^^  Lear,  i,  4. 
^^  Henry  rH/.,u,  1. 
*'  Ii  'isdom  0/  the  A  ncients  —  Pan. 
^*  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii,  5. 
'  <  Essay  ( >/"  Discourse. 
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Shakespeare  says: 

To  let  imagination  jade  me. ' 

Speaking  of  a  young  man  overthrown  and  dying,  Bacon  says: 

The  Jlowcr  of  virtue  cropped  with  sudden  chance.^ 
Shakespeare  speaks  of 

A  fresh,  wxicropped  flower.^ 

Comparing  her  son  to  the  violets  that  "strew  the  green  lap  of 
the  spring,"  the  Duchess  says  to  him: 

Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time, 
Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime.* 

Speaking  of  the  history  of  an  event,  Bacon  says: 

The  King  hath  so  muffled  it.^ 

Shakespeare  says: 

Muffle  your  false  love,* 

Love  whose  view  is  muffled  ^\\\\.' 

m      • 

Bacon  says: 

The  King  resolved  to  make  this  business  of  Naples  as  a  wreneh  and  means  of 


peace. 


Shakespeare  says: 


I 


A  noble  nature 


May  catch  a  wrench* 

IVrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way.'® 

Bacon  says: 

The  corruption  and  ambition  of  the  times  d\i\  prick  him  forward." 
Our  fear  of  Spain,  which  hath  been  the  spur  to  this  rigor.'* 

Shakespeare  says: 

I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent.'^ 

My  duty/zvVvtj  me  on.'* 

YiotiOT pricks  me  on.     Yea,  but  how  if  honor  prick  me  (jflf  when  I  come  on.**" 


r 


'  Ttvtl/th  Night,  ii,  5. 

'  Wisehm  0/  the  A  ncients —  Memnon. 

^AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Weli,  v,  3. 

*  Richard  fl.yV^  1. 

*  History  0/  Henry  VII. 

•  Contedy  0/  Errors,  ii,  2. 
^  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  i. 

•  History  0/  Henry  VII. 


•  TimoM  0/  Athens,  ii,  2. 
^^ 2d  Henry  IV.,  ii,  i. 
'*  Character  0/ Julius  Ctesar. 
'*  Felic.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
^* Macbeth,  \,j. 

**  Two  Gentlemen  0/  I'erona,  iii,  1. 
^*  1st  Henry  IV.,  v,  i. 
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Falstaff  complains  on  the  battle-field  that  his  bowels  are  "as 
hot  as  molten  lead."  Bacon,  speaking  of  the  horror  of  Essex  when 
he  found  that  the  city  would  not  sustain  his  attempted  insurrec- 
tion, graphically  says: 

So,  as  being  extremely  appalled,  as  divers  that  happened  10  see  him  then 
might  visibly  perceive  in  his  face  and  countenance,  and  almost  molten  with  sweat, 
though  without  any  cause  of  bodily  labor,  but  only  by  the  perplexity  and  horror  of 
his  mind  J 

What  a  dramatical  command  of  language  does  this  sentence 

exhibit! 

• 

While  my  book  is  being  printed,  Mr.  J.  G.  Bronson,  of  Chicago, 
calls  my  attention  to  the  following  parallelism. 

In  a  letter  of  "Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary,  to  Monsieur 
Critoy,  Secretary  of  France,"  said  by  Mr.  Spedding  to  have  been 
written  by  Bacon,  we  find: 

But  contrariwise  her  Majesty,  not  liking  to  make  windows  into  wen* s  hearts  and 
secret  thoughts,  except  the  abundance  of  them  did  overflow  into  overt  and  express 
acts  or  afiirmations,  etc. 

While  in  the  Shakespeare  sonnets  we  have  this  precisely  parallel 

thought: 

For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 

To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies, 

Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 

Thai  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 

Now,  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done: 

Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 

Are  xvindows  to  my  breast^  wherethrough  the  sun 

Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee: 

Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art; 

They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart.* 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  same  thought,  but  the  same  conclu- 
sion: that  the  heart  can  only  be  read  by  its  acts. 

•    « 

Bacon  savs: 

And  there  used  to  shuffle  up  a  summary  proceeding,  by  examination.' 
Whatsoever  singularity,  chance  and  the  shuffle  of  things  has  produced.* 

Shakespeare  says: 

I  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge  and  to  lurch.* 

'Tis  not  so  above: 
There  is  no  shuffling} 

'  A  Declaration  of  the  Treasons.  *  Gesta  Grayorum  —  Life  and  U'ork*^  vol.  {,  p.  335. 

•  Sonnet  xxiv.  *  Merry  H^tves  0/  Windsor^  ii,  2. 

*  History  of  Henry  I  'II.  •  flamlety  iii,  3. 
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Your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself  J 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.* 

Shuffle  her  away.* 

• 

And  here,  as  illustrating  the  scholarly  acquirements  of  the 
writer  of  the  Plays,  and  his  tendency  to  enrich  the  English  language 
by  the  creation  of  new  words,  I  would  refer  to  two  instances, 
which, —  although  I  have  observed  no  parallels  for  them  in  Bacon's 
writings, —  are  curious  enough  to  be  noted  here: 

Dost  thou  infamonite  me  among  potentates.^ 
As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demunatured.^ 

And  here  we  have  a  very  unusual  word  used  *by  both  —  used 

only  once,  I  think,  by  either  of  them. 

Bacon  : 

To  win  fame  and  to  eternize  your  name.* 

Shakespeare: 

Eternized  in  all  ages.'' 


Bacon : 


The  vain  and  indign  comprehensions  of  heresy.* 


Shakespeare: 

All  indign  and  base  adversities.* 

I  could  give  many  more  instances  of  this  use  in  the  two  bodies 
of  writings  of  the  same  quaint  and  unusual  words,  did  I  not  fear  to 
offend  the  patience  of  the  reader  and  extend  this  book  beyond  all 
reasonable  proportions. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  where  I  could  have  access  to  authorities 
which  would  show  how  many  of  these  strange  words  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  our  language,  in  the  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  writings.  But  this  will  constitute  a  work  for  scholars 
hereafter. 


'  Cymbeline^  v,  5. 

^  Hamlet y  iii,  i. 

■  Merry  Wives  0/  Windsor y  ii,  2. 

*  Lovers  Labor  Lost^  v,  2. 

•//awri^/,  Iv,  7. 


•  Gesta  Grayorum  —  Li/e  and  Worki^  vol.  i, 

P-  336. 
'^  2d  Henry  ^/.,  v,  3. 
"Letter  to  the  King,  1612. 

•  Othello,  i,  3. 
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I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind. 

Othello,  /■..?. 

CHARACTER,  after  all,  constitutes  the  man.  I  do  not  mean 
thereby  reputation, —  for  that  concerns  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  they  may  or  may  not  be  deserved;  but  those  infinite  shades  of 
disposition  which  separate  one  man  from  all  other  men.  And  as 
there  were  nevd^  in  the  world  two  men  who  possessed  heads  of 
precisely  the  same  shape,  so  there  cannot  be  two  men  having  pre- 
cisely the  same  character.  The  Creator  has  a  thousand  elements 
which  go  to  make  man^  and  he  never  puts  all  of  them  in  any  one 
man;  nor  does  he  ever  mix  a  part  of  them,  in  his  alembic,  in  the 
same  proportions,  for  any  two  men.  "  In  the  catalogue  we  all  go 
for  men.**  Anything,  with  the  human  osseous  system  and  flesh  on 
it,  is,  perforce,  a  man;  but  the  difference  between  one  man  and 
another  may  be  as  wide  as  that  between  the  primordial  cell  and 
the  regenerated  soul. 

The  writer  of  the  Plays  had  thought  this  thought,  as  he  seems 
to  have  thought  all  other  thoughts,  and  he  exclaims: 

Oh,  the  difiference  of  man  and  man  !  * 

When  we  seek,  however,  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
Francis  Bacon  and  the  writer  of  the  Plays,  we  are  met  by  this 
difficulty:  We  know,  accurately  enough,  what  was  the  character 
of  Francis  Bacon  —  his  life  reveals  it; — but  if  we  turn  to  the  author 
of  certain  dramatic  compositions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  when 
the  man  himself  speaks  and  when  the  character  he  has  created 
speaks.  We  are  more  apt  to  see  the  inner  nature  of  the  writer  in 
the  general  frame,  moral  and  purpose  of  the  piece,  and  in  those 
utterances  which  burst  from  him  unawares,  and  which  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  plot  or  the  characters  Of  the  play, 
than  in  the  acts  performed  in  the  course  of  the  drama,  or  in  the 


•  Lear,  iv,  a. 
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sentiments  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  men  who  perform  them,  and 
which  are  parts  of  the  acts  and  parcel  of  the  plots. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  can  perceive  clearly 
enough  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  possessed  essentially  the  same 
traits  of  character  which  we  know  to  have  belonged  to  Francis 
Bacon. 

The  reader  has  seen  already  that  both  personages,  if  we  may 
call  them  such,  possessed  the  philosophical  and  poetical  cast  of 
mind;  that  they  were  persons  of  unequaled  genius,  command  of 
language,  elevation  of  mind  and  loftiness  of  moral  purpose.  Let 
us  go  a  step  farther. 

I.     Industry. 

I  have  shown  on  page  92,  ante^  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was 
a  man  of  vast  industry,  and  that  he  elaborated  his  work  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  pains.     Knight  says: 

The  whole  of  this  scene,'  in  the  Folio,  exhibits  the  greatest  care  in  remodeling 
the  text  of  the  quarto. 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  play. 

A  comparison  of  that  part  of  the  text  of  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  which  embraces  the  scene  at  Hemes'  oak,  in  the  edition  of 
1602,  with  the  text  of  the  Folio  of  1623,  will  show  how  elaborately 
the  writer  revised  and  improved  his  text.  I  place  the  new  parts  of 
the  Folio  in  italics,  and  where  it  repeats  the  words  of  the  edition 
of  1602  they  are  given  in  quotation  marks.  In  this  way  the  changes 
are  made  more  conspicuous. 

In  the  edition  of  1602  we  have: 

Quickly.     You  fairies  that  do  haunt  these  shady  groves, 
Look  round  about  the  woods  if  you  espy 
A  mortal  that  doth  haunt  our  sacred  round: 
If  such  a  one  you  can  espy,  give  him  his  due, 
And  leave  not  till  you  pinch  him  black  and  blue. 
Give  them  their  charge,  Puck,  ere  they  part  away. 

In  the  Folio  of  1623  we  have  this  thus  amplified: 

Quickly.     "  Fairies,"  black,  gray^  g^ff^  (^nd  whiter 

You  moonshine  revelers  anil  shades  of  nighty 

You  orphan  heirs  of  fix^d  destiny. 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes. 

>  Henry  V.,  ii,  i. 
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Here  there  is  only  one  word — fairies  —  repeated  from  the  par- 
allel passage  in  the  edition  of  1602. 
The  1602  version  continues: 

Sir  Hugh,     Come  hither,  Pead,  go  to  the  country  houses, 
And  when  you  find  a  slut  that  lies  asleep, 
And  all  her  dishes  foul  and  room  unswept, 
With  your  long  nails  pinch  her  till  she  cry 
And  swear  to  mend  her  sluttish  housewifery. 

In   the   Folio  this  speech   is   put  in  the  mouth  of  Pistol,  but 
greatly  changed  in  language: 

Pistol.     Elves ^  list  your  names ;  silence^  you  airy  toys. 

Cricket ^  to  Windsor  chimneys  shall  thou  leap: 

Where  fires  thou  find*  st  unraked^  and  hearths  '*  unswept," 

There  "  pinch  '*  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry: 

Our  radiant  queen  hates  "sluts  "  and  sluttery. 

Here  there  are  but  three  words  that  occur  in  the  edition  of  1602. 
In  the  1602  copy  there  is  added  after  this  speech: 

Fairy,     I  warrant  you  I  will  perform  your  will. 
This  line  is  lacking  in  the  Folio,  and  instead  of  it  Falstaff  says: 

They  are  fairies;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shall  die: 
I'll  wink  and  couch:  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 

The  1602  edition  gives  the  next  speech  as  follows: 

Sir  Hugh,     Where  is  Pead  ?    Go  you  and  see  where  brokers  sleep. 

And  fox-eyed  Serjeants,  with  their  mace, 

Go  lay  the  proctors  in  the  street, 

And  pinch  the  lousy  Serjeant's  face: 

Spare  none  of  these  when  they  are  a-bed. 

But  such  whose  nose  looks  plue  and  red. 

In  the  Folio  we  have  this  speech  rendered  as  follows: 

Evans,     **  Where's  Bead  ?     Go  you,  and  "  where  you  find  a  maid^ 

That  J  ere  she  sleep  ^  has  thrice  her  prayers  said^ 

Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ^ 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy; 

But  those  as  "sleep  "  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 

*'  Pinch"  them,  arms,  leks,  backs,  shoulders,  sides  and  shins. 

But  I  have  given  enough  to  prove  that  the  play,  as  it  appears  in 

the  Folio  of  1623,  was  practically  re- written,  and  I  might  add  that 

in  every  case  the  changes  were  for  the  better.     For  instance,  in  the 

1602  edition  we  have: 

Go  straight,  and  do  as  I  command. 
And  take  a  taper  in  your  hand. 
And  set  it  to  his  finger  ends. 
And  if  you  see  it  him  offends. 
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And  that  he  starteth  at  the  flame, 
Then  he  is  mortal,  know  his  name; 
If  with  an  F  it  doth  begin, 
Why,  then,  be  sure,  he's  full  of  sin. 

This  doggerel  is  transformed  in  the  Folio  into  the  following: 

With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger  end: 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Speaking  of  King  Henry  K,  Romeo  and  Juliet^  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  and  Hamlet^  Swinburne  says: 

Of  these  four  plays  the  two  tragedies  at  least  were  thoroughly  re-cast  and  re- 
written from  end  to  end,  the  pirated  editions  giving  us  a  transcript,  more  or  less  per- 
fect or  imperfect,  accurate  or  corrupt,  of  the  text  as  it  first  came  from  the  poet's 
hand,  a  text  to  be  afterwards  indefinitely  modified  and  incalculably  improved,  .  .  .  But 
King  Henry  K.,  we  may  fairly  say,  is  hardly  less  than  transformed.  Not  that  it  has 
been  re-cast  after  the  fashion  of  Hamlet ^  or  even  re-written  after  the  fashion  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  but  the  corruptions  and  imperfections  of  the  pirated  text  are 
here  more  flagrant  than  in  any  other  instance,  while  the  general  revision  of  style, 
by  which  it  is  at  once  purified  and  fortified,  extends  to  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  restored  and  renovated  building.  Even  had  we,  however,  a  perfect  and  trust- 
worthy transcript  of  Shakespeare's  original  sketch  for  this  play,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  rough  draft  would  still  prove  almost  as  di£ferent  from  the  final 
masterpiece  as  is  the  soiled  and  ragged  canvas  now  before  us,  on  which  we  trace 
the  outline  of  figures  so  strangely  disfigured,  made  subject  to  such  rude  extremities 
of  defacement  and  defeature.* 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author  who  took  such  pains  to 
perfect  his  work  would  have  made  no  provision  for  its  preservation, 
but  would  die  and  leave  one-half  of  the  great  Plays  in  manuscript  ? 

He  knew  that  the  work  of  his  youth  was  not  equal  to  the  work 
of  his  manhood,  and  he  labored  conscientiously  to  improve  his 
crude  designs.     Dowden  says: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dyce,  of  Grant  White  and  of  others  that  Shakespeare  began 
to  work  upon  Romeo  and  Juliet  not  later  than  about  1591,  that  is,  almost  at  the 
moment  when  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and,  that  having  occupied  him  for 
a  series  of  years,  the  tragedy  assumed  its  present  form  about  1595-7.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  Shakespeare  was  also  during  many  years 
interested  in  the  subject  of  Hamlet^  we  discover  that  he  accepted  the  knowledge 
that  his  powers  were  undeveloped  and  acted  upon  it,  and  waited  until  he  believed 
himself  competent  to  do  justice  to  his  conceptions.' 

De  Quincey  says  of  the  Plays: 

The  further  on  we  press  in  our  discoveries,  the  more  we  shall  see  proofs  of 
design  and  self-supporting  arrangement,  where  the  careless  eye  has  seen  nothing 
but  accident. 

*  A  Study  0/  Skak.y  p.  104.  'Dowden,  Shak.  Mind  and  Arty  p.  51. 
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Swinburne  illustrates  this  question  of  the  industry  of  Shake- 
speare by  the  following  excellent  remarks: 

That  priceless  waif  of  piratical  salvage,  which  we  owe  to  the  happy  rapacity  of 
a  hungry  publisher,  is,  of  course,  more  accurately  definable  as  the  first  play  of 
HamUt  than  as  the  first  edition  of  the  play.  ...  The  deeper  complexities  of  the 
subject  are  merely  indicated;  simple  and  trenchant  outlines  of  character  are  yet  to 
be  supplanted  by  features  of  subtler  suggestion  and  infinite  interfusion.  Hamlet 
himself  is  almost  more  of  a  satirist  than  a  philosopher.  .  .  .  The  Queen,  whose 
finished  figure  is  now  something  of  a  riddle,  stands  out  simply  enough  in  the  first 
sketch  as  confidant  of  Horatio,  if  not  as  accomplice  of  Hamlet.  .  .  .  This  minor 
transformation  of  style  in  the  inner  play,  made  solely  with  the  evident  view  of 
marking  the  distinction  between  its  duly  artificial  forms  of  speech  and  the  natural 
forms  of  speech  passing  between  the  spectators,  is  but  one  among  innumerable 
indications,  which  only  a  purblind  perversity  of  prepossession  can  overlook,  of  the 
especial  store  set  by  Shakespeare  himself  on  this  favorite  work;  and  the  excep- 
tional pains  taken  by  him  io  preserve  it  for  aftertime  in  such  fullness  of  finished 
form  as  might  make  it  tvorthiest  of  profound  and  perpetual  study  by  the  light  of  far 
other  lamps  than  illuminate  the  stage. 

Of  all  vulgar  errors,  the  most  wanton,  the  most  willful,  and  the  most  resolutely 
tenacious  of  life,  is  that  belief  bequeathed  from  the  days  of  Pope,  in  which  it  was 
pardonable,  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  which  it  is  not  excusable,  to  the  effect 
that  Shakespeare  threw  off  Hamlet  as  an  eagle  may  moult  a  feather  or  a  fool  may 
break  a  jest;  that  he  dropped  his  work  as  a  bird  may  drop  an  egg,  or  a  sophist  a 
fallacy;  that  he  wrote  "for  gain,  not  glory,"  or  that,  having  written  HamUt^  he 
thought  it  nothing  very  wonderful  to  have  written.  For  himself  to  have  written, 
he  possibly,  nay,  probably,  did  not  think  it  anything  miraculous;  but  that  he  was 
in  the  fullest  degree  conscious  of  its  wonderful  positive  worth  i^  all  men  for  all 
time,  we  have  the  best  evidence  possible  —  his  own;  and  that  not  by  mere  word  of 
mouth,  but  by  actual  stroke  of  hand.  .  .  .  Scene  by  scene,  line  for  line,  stroke 
upon  stroke  and  touch  after  touch,  he  went  over  all  the  old  labored  ground  again, 
and  not  only  to  insure  success  in  his  own  day,  and  fill  his  pockets  with  contem- 
porary pence,  but  merely  and  wholly  with  a  purpose  to  make  it  worthy  of  himself 
and  his  future  students.  .  .  . 

Every  change  in  the  text  of  IJamlet  has  impaired  its  fitness  for  the  stage,  and 
increased  its  value  for  the  closet,  in  exact  and  perfect  proportion.  .  .  .  Even  in 
Shakespeare's  time  the  actors  threw  out  his  additions;  they  throw  out  these  very 
same  additions  in  our  time.  The  one  especial  speech,  if  any  one  such 
especial  speech  there  be,  in  which  the  personal  genius  of  Shakespeare  soars 
up  to  the  very  highest  of  its  height,  and  strikes  down  to  the  very  deepest  of 
its  depth,  is  passed  over  by  modern  actors;  it  was  cut  away  by  Heminge  and 
Condell.* 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  face  of  these  facts  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  was  a  man  of  intense  and 
enormous  industry. 

We  turn  to  Francis  Bacon,  and  we  find,  as  I  have  suggested 
heretofore,  that  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  laborious  man  that  ever 
lived  on  the  planet.     Church  says  of  him: 

*  Swinburne,  A  Study  of  Shak..  p.  \(^\. 
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In  all  these  things  he  was  as  industrious,  as  laborious,  as  calmly  per< 
severing  and  tenacious  as  he  was  in  his  pursuit  of  his  philosophical  specula- 
tions. ' 

He  re-wrote  the  Essays^  we  are  told,  thirty  times.  His  chaplain 
tells  us  that  he  had  "  twelve  times  transcribed  the  Noi'um  Organum 
with  his  own  hand." 

Bacon  himself  says: 

My  great  work  goeth  forward,  and,  after  my  manner,  I  alter  even  when  I  add, 
so  that  nothing  is  finished  until  all  is  finished.' 

Bacon's  Promus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies  takes  us  into  the 
workshop  of  the  great  artist.  There  we  see  him  with  his  blouse  on, 
among  his  pots  and  brushes.  We  see  him  studying  the  quality  of 
his  canvas  and  grinding  his  own  paints.  These  daubs  upon  the 
wall  are  part  of  his  experiments  in  the  contrasts  of  colors;  these 
rude  lines,  traced  here  and  there,  with  charcoal  or  chalk,  are  his 
first  crude  conceptions  of  figures  and  faces  and  attitudes  which  are 
to  reappear  hereafter,  perfected  in  his  immortal  works. 

Here  we  can  trace  the  genesis  of  thought,  the  pedigree  of  ideas, 
the  ancestry  of  expressions.  We  look  around  us  and  realize  that 
genius  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  great  powers  conjoined  with 
extraordinary  industry. 

It  is  better,  for  humanity's  future,  that  the  statue  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  should  be  taken  down  from  its  pedestal.  It  represents  a 
fraud  and  a  delusion:  —  a  fraud  in  authorship,  and  a  delusion  in 
philosophy,  still  more  destructive,  to-wit:  that  ignorance,  idleness 
and  dissipation  can  achieve  results  which  mankind  will  worship 
through  all  ages;  that  anything  worth  having  can  come  out  of 
nothing. 

For,  in  truth,  the  universe  is  industry.  We  are  appalled  when 
v/e  think  of  the  intense,  persistent,  laborious,  incalculable,  awful  ' 
force,  constantly  exerted,  to  keep  the  vast  whole  in  motion  — 
from  the  suns  to  the  bacilli.  God  might  be  fitly  described  as  the 
Great  Worker:  —  a  worker  without  a  task-master  —  who  never 
pauses,  never  wearies,  and  never  sleeps. 

No  man  should  shrink  from  labor.  Energy  is  God's  glorious 
stamp  set  on  his  creatures.  He  who  has  it  not  is  a  drone  in  the 
hive,  and  unworthy  the  notice   of  his   Great   Master.     And  it  has 

*  Bacon,  p.  57.  •Letter  to  Tobie  Matthew,  1610. 
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been  a  shameful  and  poisonous  thing,  to  the  human  mind,  that  aU 
these  hundreds  of  years  the  world  has  been  taught  that  the  most 
marvelous  of  human  works  were  produced  by  accident,  without 
effort,  by  a  slouching,  shiftless,  lazy,  indifferent  creature,  who  had 
not  even  force  enough  to  provide  for  their  perpetuation. 

Let  it  be  known  hereafter,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  that  the 
greatest  of  men  was  the  most  industrious  of  men. 

The  notes  in  the  Protnus  show  that  Bacon  was  studying  the 
elegancies^  the  niceties  of  language,  especially  of  colloquial  expres- 
sion, noting  down  not  only  thoughts,  but  peculiar  and  strong 
phrases  and  odd  and  forcible  words.  And  surely  there  was  no 
necessity  for  all  this  in  his  philosophical  works.  He  makes  a  study 
not  only  of  courteous  salutations,  but  of  the  continuances  of  speech. 
Take,  for  instance: 

It  is  like,  sir,  etc.,  (putting  a  man  agayne  into  his  tale  interrupted).^ 

Or: 

The  rather  bycause  (contynuing  another's  speech).* 

Or: 

To  the  end,  saving  that,  whereas,  yet,  (contynuances  of  all  Icynds).' 

Would  one  w^ho  contemplated  works  of  philosophy  alone,  which 
were  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  language,  for  the  use  of  pos- 
terity, devote  such  study  to  the  refinements  of  dialogue  1  And 
where  do  we  find  any  of  these  elegancies  of  speech  in  Bacon's 
acknowledged  writings  ? 

II.      COMMONPLACE-BoOKS. 

Both  writers  possessed  that  characteristic  habit  of  studious  and 
industrious  men,  the  noting  down  of  thoughts  and  quotations  in 
commonplace-books.  The  Promus  is  one  of  these.  Bacon  repeat- 
edly recommends  the  use  of  such  helps  to  composition.     He  says: 

I  hold  the  entry  of  commonplaces  to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  essence  in 
studying,  as  that  which  assureth  '*copia"  of  invention  and  contracteth  judgment 
to  a  strength.* 

And  again  —  discussing  how  to  "procure  the  ready  use  of 
knowledge"  —  he  says: 


•  Promus^  0  1385,  p.  449. 
*Ibid.,  81378,  p.  447- 


s  Ibid.,  •  1379.  p.  447. 

*  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  ii. 
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The  other  part  of  invention,  which  I  term  suggestion,  doth  assign  and  direct 
us  to  certain  marks  or  places,  which  may  excite  our  mind  to  return  and  pro- 
duce such  knowledge  as  it  hath  formerly  collected,  to  the  end  we  may  make 
use  thereof.' 

And  again  he  says: 

It  is  of  great  service  in  studies  to  bestow  diligence  in  setting  down  common^ 
places.* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  writer  of  the  Plays,  and  we 
find  him,  as  I  have  shown  on  page  78,  ante^  recommending  the  use 
of  comnjonplace-books  in  very  much  the  same  language.  He  says, 
in  the  76th  sonnet: 

Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
These  children  nursed,  delivered  of  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 

This  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  Bacon's 

Certain  marks  or  places,  which  may  excite  our  mind  to  return  and  produce 
such  knowledge  as  it  hath  formerly  collected. 

And  we  think  we  can  see  the  personal  habits  of  the  writer  of 
the  Plays  reflected  in  the  words  of  his  alter  ego^  Hamlet : 

My  tables:  —  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain.^ 

And  again,  in  The  Merry  Wives : 

I  will  make  a  brief  of  it  in  my  note-book."* 

III.     A  Thorough  Student. 

Not  only  was  the  writer  of  the  Plays,  like  Francis  Bacon,  vastly 
industrious,  but  it  was  the  industry  of  a  scholar:  he  was  a  student. 
He  combined  a  life  of  retirement  and  contemplation  with  knowl- 
edge of  affairs,  as  Bacon  did.     He  realized  Goethe's  axiom : 

Es  bildct  cin  Talent  sich  in  der  St  tile  ^ 
Sick  eiti  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt. 

The  early  plays  all  bespeak  the  student;  they  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  university. 
Proteus  complains: 

Thou,  Julia,  hast  metamorphosed  me; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 

'  .Advancement  0/ Letxr HI Hg^  book  ii.  ^f/awt^t,  i,  5. 

*Ibid.  *  .\fr»  ry  U'hcs  o/  Windsor,  i,  i. 
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Love's  Labor  Lost  is  full  of  allusions  to  studies: 

Biron.     What  is  the  end  of  study  ? 

King.  Why,  that  to  know  which  else  we  should  not  know. 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study* s god-like  recompense.^ 

And,  like  Bacon,  the  writer  of  the  Plays  believed  that  books 
were  a  means,  not  an  end;  and  that  original  thought  was  a  thou- 
sand times  to  be  preferred  to  the  repetition  of  the  ideas  of  other 
men.     He  says: 

Study  is  like  the  heavens'  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks; 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 
Save  base  authority,  from  others*  books.' 

We  seem  to  hear  in  this  the  voice  of  Bacon.  In  his  essay  Of 
Studies  he  says: 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too  much  for  orna- 
ment, is  affectation;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a 
scholar. 

And  how  Baconian  are  these  utterances: 

Mi  perdonate,  gentle  master  mine, 

I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 

Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 

To  suck  the  sweets  of  siveet  philosophy. 

Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 

This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 

Let's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray: 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle* s  checks^ 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured: 

Balk  logic  w^ith  acquaintance  that  you  have, 

And  practice  rhetoric  with  your  common  talk: 

Music  and  poetry  use  to  quicken  you; 

The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 

Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you: 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en; 

In  short,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.' 

Here  we  find  allusions  to  Bacon's  love  of  philosophy,  his  dis- 
like for  Aristotle,  his  contempt  for  logic,  and  his  studies  of  music 
and  poetry.     And  we  note,  also,  the  didactic  and  educational  tone 
\  of  the  essay,   natural  to   the   man   who  was   always   laboring   to 

instruct  and  improve  his  fellow-men. 

^  Lm'/s  Lnhor  lost,  i.  i.  'Ibid.  '  Taming  of  the  Shrm'^  i,  i. 
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IV.     His  Wisdom. 

We  know  it  is  conceded  that  Bacon  was  the  wisest  man  of  his 
time,  or  of  all  time.  And  wisdom  is  not  knowledge  merely  of 
things.  It  means  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of 
human  nature,  and  a  capacity  to  adapt  actions  to  events.  And  the 
same  trait  has  been  many  times  noted  in  the  writer  of  the  Plays. 
Henry  Hallam  says: 

The  philosophy  of  Shakespeare  —  his  intimate  searching  out  of  the  human 
heart,  whether  in  the  gnomic  form  of  sentence  or  in  the  dramatic  exhibition  of 
character — is  a  gift  peculiarly  his  own. 

Henry  Giles  says  of  Shakespeare's  genius: 

It  has  the  power  of  practical  intellect.  Under  a  careless  guise  it  implies 
serious  judgment,  and  in  the  vesture  of  motley  it  pronounces  many  a  recondite 
decision.  .  .  .  Out  from  its  mockeries  and  waggeries  there  could  be  collected  a 
philosophy  of  common  sense  by  which  the  gravest  might  be  instructed. 

I  have  already  quoted  (page  150,  ante)  the  expression  of  Emer- 
son, applied  to  Shakespeare : 

He  was  inconceivably  wise;  the  others  conceivably. 
And  of  Landor: 

The  wisest  of  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  poets. 

V.     The  Universality  of  his  Mind. 

We  know  that  Bacon's  mind  ranged  through  all  created  nature, 
and  his  learning  levied  tribute  on  everything  underneath  the  sun. 
He  had  "taken  all  knowledge  for  his  province.** 

Osborne,  a  contemporary,  called  Bacon 

The  most  universal  genius  I  have  ever  seen  or  was  like  to  sec. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  De  Quincey  says: 

Shakespeare  thought  more  finely  and  more  extensively  than  all  the  other  poets 
combined. 

Professor  Dowden  says  of  Shakespeare : 

This  vast  and  varied  mass  of  information  he  assimilated  and  made  his  own. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  center  for  the  drifting  capital  of  knowledge.  His  whole  power  of 
thought  increased  steadily  as  the  years  went  by,  both  in  sure  grasp  of  the  known 
and  in  brooding  intensity  of  gaze  upon  the  unknown.' 

And  the  same  writer  continues: 

Now,  what  does  extraordinary  growth  imply  ?  It  implies  capacity  for  obtain- 
ing the  materials  of  growth;  in  this  case  materials  for  the  grbwth  of  intellect,  of 
imagination,  of  the  will,  of  the  emotions.     It  means,  therefore,  capacity  for  seeing 

'  Skak.  Mind  and  Ari^  p.  39. 
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many  facts,  of  meditating,  of  feeling  deeply,  and  of  controlling  such  feeling.  .  .  . 
It  implies  a  power  in  the  organism  to  tit  its  movements  to  meet  numerous  external 
coexistences  and  sequences.  In  a  word,  it  brings  us  back  once  again  to  Shake- 
speare's resolute  fidelity  to  the  fact } 

And  surely  "resolute  fidelity  to  the  fact"  was  the  distinguishing 
trait  of  Bacon's  philosophy. 

VI.     Powers  of  Observation. 
Macaulay  says  of  Bacon  : 

In  keenness  of  observation  he  has  been  equaled,  though  perhaps  never  sur- 
passed.    But  the  largeness  of  his  mind  was  all  his  own.* 

And  the  great  Scotsman  makes  this  fine  comparison  touching 
Bacon's  mind: 

With  great  minuteness  of  observation  he  had  an  amplitude  of  comprehension, 
such  as  has  never  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  any  other  person.  The  small,  fine  mind 
of  Labruy^re  had  not  a  more  delicate  tact  than  the  large  intellect  of  Bacon.  .  .  . 
His  understanding  resembled  the  tent  which  the  fairy  Parabanon  gave  to  Prince 
Ahmed.  Fold  it,  and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  the  hand  of  a  lady;  spread  it,  and  the 
armies  of  powerful  sultans  might  repose  beneath  its  shade. ^ 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Hamilton  calls  Shake- 
speare 

The  greatest  known  observer  of  human  nature. 

And  Richard  Grant  White  calls  him 
The  most  observant  of  men. 

VII.     His  Secretiveness. 

We  have  seen  Bacon  admitting  that  he  was  "a  concealed ^otl." 

Spedding  concedes  that  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  to  Sir  Foulke  Greville,  about  the  year  1596,  was  written 
by  Bacon.* 

There  has  been  attributed  to  Bacon  a  work  called  An  HistoriccU 
Account  of  the  Alienation  Office^  published  in  1590,  in  the  name  of 
William  Lambarde. 

Spedding  finds  *  that  the  letters  which  purported  to  have  been 
written  bv  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  about 
to  travel  on  the  continent,  containing  advice  as  to  his  course  of 
studies,  were  unquestionably  the  work  of  Bacon. 

»  S/iak.  Mind  and  A  rt,  p.  41 .  *  See  vol.  2,  Li/e  and  Works^  p.  21. 

•  Macaulay'n  Essays—  BacoUy  p.  ^84.  *  Letters  and  Li/e  0/  Bacon^  vol.  ii,  p.  5. 
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Mr.  Spedding  says: 


At  another  time    he   [Bacon]   tries    to  disguise    himself    under  a  style  of 

.assumed  superiority,   quite   unlike  his   natural   style;   as  in  the   Temporis  Partus 

Afasculus,  where  again  the  very  same  argument  is  set  forth  in  a  spirit  of  scornful 

invective,  poured  out  upon  all  the  popular  reputations  in  the  annals  of  philosophy.' 

We  have  seen  him  writing  letters  to  Essex  as  from  his  brother 
Anthony,  in  which  Anthony  is  made  to  refer  back  to  himself,  and 
then  writing  a  reply  from  Essex,  the  whole  to  be  shown  to  the 
Queen. 

We  have  seen  Ben  Jonson  alluding  to  him  in  some  birthday 
verses: 

As  if  a  mystery  thou  didst. 

And  in  all  this  we  see  the  man  who  under  a  mask  could  put  forth 
the  Plays  to  the  world;  and  who,  inside  the  Plays,  could,  in  turn, 
conceal  a  cipher. 

VIII.     Splendid  Tastes. 

Emerson  says  of  Shakespeare: 

What  trait  of  his  private  mind  has  he  hidden  in  his  dramas  ?  One  can  discern 
in  his  ample  pictures  of  the  gentleman  and  the  king  what  forms  and  humanities 
pleased  him;  his  delight  in  troops  of  friends,  in  large  hospitality,  in  cheerful 
giving.  Let  Timon,  let  Warwick,  let  Antonio  the  merchant,  answer  for  his  great 
heart. 

When  we  read  this  the  magnificence  of  Bacon  occurs  to  our 
remembrance  —  his  splendid  marriage,  his  princely  residence  at 
St.  Albans,  his  noble  presents. 

Hepworth  Dixon  thus  describes  his  wedding: 

Feathers  and  lace  light  up  the  rooms  in  the  Strand.  Cecil  has  been  warmly 
urged  to  come  over  from  Salisbury  House.  Three  of  his  gentlemen.  Sir  Walter 
Cope,  Sir  Baptist  Hicks  and  Sir  Hugh  Beeston,  hard  drinkers  and  men  about 
town,  strut  over  in  his  stead,  flaunting  in  their  swords  and  plumes;  yet  the  prodigal 
bridegroom,  sumptuous  in  his  tastes  as  in  his  genius,  clad  in  a  suit  of  Genoese 
velvet,  purple  from  cap  to  shoe,  outbraves  them  all.  The  bride,  too,  is  richly 
dight,  her  whole  dowry  seeming  to  be  piled  up  on  her  in  cloth  of  silver  and  orna- 
ments of  gold.' 

The  author  of  Aulicus  Coquinaria,  speaking  of  Bacon  after  his 
downfall,  says: 

And  let  me  give  this  light  to  his  better  character,  from  an  observation  of  the 
late  King,  then  Prince.  Returning  from  hunting,  he  espied  a  coach  attended  with 
a  goodly  troop  of  horsemen,  who,  it  seems,  were  gathered  together  to  wait  upon 
the  Chancellor  to  his  house  at  Gorhambury,  at  the  time  of  his  declension.     At 

'  Preface  to  pan  iii,  vol.  iii,  Works,  p.  171.  *  rersonal  History  0/ Lord  fimon,  p.  181. 
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which  the  Prince  smiled:  "Well,  do  we  what  we  can,"  said  he,  "this  man  scorns 
to  go  out  like  a  snuff." 

Nay,  master  King!  And  he  will  not  go  out  like  a  snuff;  —  not 
till  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  snuffed  out.  And  the  time  will 
come  when  even  thou,  —  O  King, —  wilt  be  remembered  simply 
because  thou  didst  live  in  the  same  age  with  him. 

IX.     His  Splendid  Egotism. 

There  was  about  Bacon  a  magnificent  self-assertion. 
Dean  Church  says: 

He  [Bacon]  never  affected  to  conceal  from  himself  his  superiority  to  other 
men,  in  his  aims  and  in  the  grasp  of  his  intelligence.' 

He  recognized  his  own  greatness,  in  an  impersonal  sort  of  way, 
as  he  might  have  perceived  the  magnitude  of  a  mountain.  Hence 
we  find  him  beginning  one  of  his  great  works  in  the  following 
lordly  manner: 

Francis  of  Verulam  thought  thus^  and  such  is  the  method  which  he  within 
himself  pursued,  which  he  thought  it  concerned  both  the  living  and  posterity  to 
become  acquainted  with.^ 

And  again  he  says: 

Francis  Bacon  thought  in  this  manner* 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  find  him,  in  the  sonnets,  indulg- 
ing in  the  same  bold  and  extraordinary,  although  justifiable,  ego- 
tism.    He  says: 

Not  marble, 
Nor  the  gilded  monuments  of  princes. 
Shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme. 

And  again: 

Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wanderest  in  his  shade, 

When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  goest: 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee.** 

And  again  he  says: 

Oh,  'tis  the  first;  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up^ 

If  these  were  the  utterances  of  the  man  of  Stratford,  why  did 
he  not  assert  himself,  as  Bacon  did,  in  the  affairs  of  his  age  ?    Would 

•  BacoHy  p.  58.  •  Filum  Lahyrintki.  •  Sonnet  cxiv. 

*  Introduction  to  Great  Instaurntion.  *  Sonnet  xviii. 
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a  man  with  this  consciousness  of  supreme  greatness  crawl  away  to 
Stratford,  to  brew  beer  and  lend  money?  No;  he  would  have 
fought  for  recognition,  as  Bacon  did,  to  the  last  gasp. 

X.     His  Toleration. 

I  have  already  shown  that  Bacon  and  the  writer  of  the  Plays 
were  tolerant  in  the  midst  of  the  religious  passions  of  the  time. 
William  Henry  Smith  says: 

In  an  a^e  of  bigotry  and  religious  persecution  we  find  Bacon  and  Shakespeare 
expressing  a  toleration  of  all  creeds  and  religions.* 

Hepworth  Dixon  says,  alluding  to  the  appropriations  for  war 

expenses: 

James  takes  this  money,  not  without  joy  and  wonder;  but  when  they  ask  him 
to  banish  recusants  from  London,  to  put  down  masses  in  embassadors'  houses,  to 
disarm  all  the  Papists,  to  prevent  priests  and  Jesuits  from  going  abroad,  he  will 
not  do  it.  In  this  resistance  to  a  new  persecution,  his  tolerant  Chancellor  stands 
at  his  back  and  bears  the  odium  of  his  refusal.  Bacon,  who  thinks  the  penal  laws 
too  harsh  already,  will  not  consent  to  inflame  the  country,  at  such  a  time,  by  a 
new  proclamation;  the  penalties  are  strong,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates; 
he  sees  no  need  to  spur  their  zeal  by  royal  proclamations  or  the  enactment  of  more 
savage  laws.  Here  is  a  chance  for  Coke.  Raving  for  gibbets  and  pillories  in  a 
style  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  Brown ists,  men  who  are  wild  with  news  from  Heidel- 
berg or  Prague  believe  in  his  sincerity  and  partake  of  his  heat.  To  be  mild  now, 
many  good  men  think,  is  to  be  weak.  In  a  state  of  war,  philosophy  and  tolerance 
go  to  the  wall;  when  guns  are  pounding  in  the  gates,  even  justice  can  be  only  done 
at  the  drumhead.' 

Bacon's  downfall,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  largely  due  to 
this  refusal  to  persecute  the  helpless  at  the  bidding  of  the  fanatical, 
led  on  by  the  brutal  and  sordid  Coke. 

XI.     His  Benevolence. 

And  in  the  same  spirit  he  at  all  times  preached  mercy  and  gen- 
erosity, in  both  his  acknowledged  works  and  in  the  Plays. 

Bacon,  in  his  essay  Of  Discourse^  enumerates,  among  the  things 
which  ought  to  be  privileged  from  jest,  "  religion,  matters  of  state, 
and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity** 

While  Carlyle  says  of  Shakespeare: 

His  laughter  seems  to  pour  forth  in  floods.  .  .  .  Not  at  mere  weakness  —  at 
misery  or  poverty  never. 

Bacon  says: 

The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  have  always  been  dear  to  my  heart. 

*  Bavpn  and  Shak.^  p.  88.  '  Personal  II istt^yy  of  t.orti  Baion^  p.  325. 
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He  labors 

To  lift  men  out  of  their  necessities  and  miseries. 

He  seeks,  "  in  a  despised  weed,  the  good  of  all  men." 
Bacon  describes  one  of  the  fathers  of  "  Solomon's  House,"  in 
The  New  Atlantis ^  and  says: 

He  had  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men. 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare  and  we  find  the  same  great  traits  of 
character. 

Charles  Knight  speaks  of 

Shakespeare's  unvarying  kindness  toward  wretched  and  oppressed  humanity, 
in  however  low  a  shape. 

Gerald  Massey  says: 

He  has  infinite  pity  for  the  suffering  and  struggling  and  wounded  by  the  way. 
The  most  powerful  and  pathetic  pleadings  on  behalf  of  Christian  charity,  out  of  the 
New  Testament,  have  been  spoken  by  Shakespeare.  He  takes  to  his  large,  warm 
heart  much  that  the  world  usually  casts  out  to  perish  in  the  cold.  There  is  nothing 
too  poor  or  mean  to  be  embraced  within  the  circle  of  his  sympathies.^ 

Barry  Cornwall  refers  to  **  the  extensive  charity  which  Shake- 
speare inculcates.** 

Birch  says: 

He  has,  more  than  any  other  author,  exalted  the  love  of  humanity.  However 
he  may  indulge  in  invective  against  the  artificial  systems  of  religion,  and  be  found 
even  speaking  against  Christianity,  yet  in  his  material  and  natural  speculations  he 
endeavors  to  give  philosophical  consolation  to  mankind,  to  inculcate  submission  to 
inevitable  circumstances  and  encourage  scientific  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
things.^ 

The  reader  will  probably  pause  to  see  whether  I  have  not  mis- 
placed this  quotation,  so  completely  does  it  fit  the  character  and 
purposes  of  Francis  Bacon.  But  no;  it  was  written  by  an  English 
clergyman,  in  an  essay  upon  the  religion  of  Shakespeare;  and  the 
author  probably  never  heard  of  the  theory  that  Bacon  wrote  the 
Plays. 

I  append  a  few  illustrative  extracts  from  the  Plays,  in  corrobo- 
ration of  these  opinions: 

'Tis  a  cruelty 
To  load  a  falling  man.' 

Neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes, 
Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise* 

^  SJMNffs  of  Shak.^  p.  54Q.  '  lUnry  I'lII,^  V,  a, 

^Philosophy  and Rfli^ion  o/ Shak.y  p,  lo.  ^  PericlfSy  ii,  3. 
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There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distill  it  out.' 

Oh,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  !     Take  physic,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel; 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just.* 

XII.     His  Command  Over  the  Emotions. 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  Bacon: 

He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  or  pleased  at  his 
devotion.     No  man  had  their  affections  [passions]  more  in  his  power. 

Pope  says  of  Shakespeare: 

The  power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree,, 
or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  .  .  .  We  are  surprised  the  moment  we 
weep,  and  yet,  upon  reflection,  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be  sur- 
prised  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment.* 

XIII.     His  Wit. 
Basil  Montagu  says  of  Bacon: 

His  wit  was  brilliant,  and  when  it  flashed  upon  any  subject  it  was  never  with 
ill-nature,  which,  like  the  crackling  of  thorns,  ending  in  sudden  darkness,  is  only 
fit  for  the  fool's  laughter.  The  sparkling  of  his  wit  was  that  of  the  precious  dia- 
mond, valuable  for  its  worth  and  weight,  denoting  the  riches  of  the  mine.^ 

And  Macaulay^  a  severe  critic,  and  in  many  things,,  so  far  as 
Bacon  was  concerned,  an  unjust  one,  says  of  his  wit: 

The  best  jest-book  in  the  world  is  that  which  he  dictated  from  memory,  with- 
out referring  to  any  book,  on  a  day  on  which  illness  had  rendered  him  incapable  of 
serious  study.* 

And  again  he  says: 

But  it  occasionally  happened  that,  when  he  was  engaged  in  grave  and  pro-^ 
found  investigations,  his  wit  obtained  the  mastery  over  all  his  other  faculties,  and 
led  him  into  absurdities  into  which  no  dull  man  could  possibly  have  fallen.* 

And  again  Macau  lay  says: 

In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  between  things 
which  appear  to  have  nothing  in  common,  he  never  had  an  equal —  not  even  Cowley, 
not  even  the  author  of  Hudibras.  Indeed  he  possessed  this  faculty,  or  this  faculty 
possessed  him,  to  a  morbid  degree.  When  he  abandoned  himself  to  it,  without  re- 
serve, as  he  did  in  the  Sapuntia  Veterum^  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the 
De  Augmeniis^  the  feats  which  he  performed  were  not  merely  admirable,  but  portent- 
ous and  almost  shocking.  On  those  occasions  we  marvel  at  him  as  clowns  on  a  fair 
day  marvel  at  a  juggler,  and  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  devil  must  be  in  him.^ 

'  Henry  K,  iv,  i.  *  MacauUy's  Euays^BacoM^  p.  ajo*- 

*Lear^  iii,  4.  *  Ibid.,  p.  285. 

*  William  H.  Smith,  Bacon  and  Skak,,  p.  6.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  385. 

*  IVorks  of  Lord  Bacon ^  vol.  i,  p.  116* 


And  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Bacon: 

His  language,  where  he  couid  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest^  was  nobly  censorious. 

I  need  not  cite  many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  writer  of  the 
Shakespeare  Plays  was  not  only  a  great  wit,  but  that  his  wit  some- 
times overmastered  his  judgment. 

Hudson  says  of  Falstaff : 

I  must  add  that,  with  Shallow  and  Silence  for  his  theme,  Falstaff's  wit  fairly 
grows  gigantic,  and  this,  too,  without  any  abatement  of  its  frolicsome  agility. 
The  strain  of  humorous  exaggeration  with  which  he  pursues  the  theme  is  indeed 
almost  sublime.  Yet  in  some  of  his  reflections  thereon,  we  have  a  clear  though 
brief  view  oi' the  profound  philosopher  underlying  the  profligate  humorist  and  make- 
sporty  for  he  there  discovers  a  breadth  and  sharpness  of  observation  and  a  depth  of 
practical  sagacity  such  as  might  have  placed  him  [Shakespeare]  in  the  front  rank  of 
statesmen  and  sages. ' 

XIV.     Gre.at  Aims. 

We  know  the  grand  objects  Bacon  kept  continually  before  his 
mind's  eye. 

The  writer  of  the  Plays  declares,  in  sonnet  cxxv,  that  he  had 

Laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 

What  were  they  ?  What  "  great  bases  for  eternity "  had  the 
Stratford  man  built  or  attempted  to  build  ? 

Francis  Bacon  wrote  The  N^ew  Atlantis^  an  attempt  to  show  to 
what  perfections  of  civilization  developed  mankind  might  attain 
in  a  new  land,  an  island;  and  we  find  Shakespeare  also  planning 
an  improved  commonwealth  upon  another  island  —  the  island  that 
was  the  scene  of  The  Tempest.  And  we  find  him  borrowing  therein 
from  Montaigne. 

Gonzalo  says  in  the  play: 

Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord,  .  .  . 
r  the  commonwealth,  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate; 
Letters  should  not  be  known;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service  none;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none: 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine  or  oil: 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all  — 
And  women,  too;  but  innocent  and  pure. 
No  sovereignty: 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavor;  treason,  felony, 

*  Shak.  Li/c  and  Art ^  vol.  ii,  p.  04. 
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Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have,  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people.^ 

Here,  as  in  The  Nnv  AtlantiSy  we  see  the  philosopher-poet  devis- 
ing schemes  to  lift  men  out  of  their  miseries  —  to  "feed  the  inno- 
cent people." 

XV.      His  (T(n)i\\Kss. 

Coleridge  says: 

Observe  the  fine  humanity  of  Shakespeare,  in  that  his  sneerers  are  all  villains. 

(xerald  Massey  says  of  Shakespeare: 

There  is  nothing  rotten  at  the  root,  nothing  insidious  in  the  suggestion.  Vice 
tiever  walks  abroad  in  the  mental  twilight  wearing  the  garb  of  virtue.* 

Coleridge  says: 

There  is  not  one  really  vicious  passage  in  all  Shakespeare. 

We  know  that  Bacon,  in  his  acknowledged  works,  said  nothing 
that  could  impair  the  power  of  goodness  in  the  world. 

XVI.     Another  Curious  Fact. 

While  the  last  pages  of  this  work  are  going  through  the  press, 
my  friend  Professor  Thomas  Davidson  sends  me  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  a  correspondent  (M.  Le  B.  G.),  in  which  occur  these  words: 

Please  look  at  the  6th  chapter  of  Peter  Bayne's  new  Life  of  Luther,  if  you 
have  not  already  read  it.  It  is  called  The  Century  of  Luther  and  Shakespeare.  It 
is  a  glorification  of  Shakespeare,  but,  curiously  enough,  quotes  from  Brewer, 
about  the  correspondence  in  altitude  between  Bacon  and  Luther;  and  then  goes  on 
to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  perfectly  familiar  not  only  with  the  Bible  but  with 
Luther*s  thought,  and  with  special  incidents  of  his  history. 

Bayne  says  that  all  the  main  points  in  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  could 
be  pieced  together  from  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  One  would  not  naturally 
look  in  a  Life  of  Luther  for  any  testimony  on  the  *'  Baconian  Theory,"  so  please 
(if  it  seems  worth  while  to  you)  to  call  Mr.  Donnelly's  attention  to  this  rather  cur- 
ious chapter. 

I  quote  this  with  pleasure,  although  a  little  out  of  place  in  this 
chapter,  as  another  case  where  the  indentations  of  the  Baconian 
theory  fit  into  all  other  related  facts  and,  as  an  additional  evidence 
that  the  Plays  were  not  pumped  out  of  ignorance  by  the  handle  of 
genius,  under  the  pressure  of  a  play-actor's  necessities,  but  were 
the  works  of  a  broadly-learned  man,  who  was  fully  abreast  of  all 

'  7>w/<*j/,  il,  a.  "^  Souiiefs  of  SkakrsPfitf,',  p.  -4.,. 
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the  affairs  of  his  day,  and  who  had  read  everything  that  was  acces- 
sible in  that  age,  in  every  field  of  thought. 

In  short,  each  new  addition  to  our  information  requires  us  to 
widen  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Plays. 

XVII.     Conclusions. 

When,  therefore,  we  institute  a  comparison  between  the  per- 
sonal character  and  mental  disposition  of  Francis  Bacon  and  that 
of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Plays,  we  find  that; 

1.  Both  were  poetical. 

2.  Both  were  philosophical. 

3.  Both  were  vastly  industrious. 

4.  Both  were  students. 

5.  Both  were  profoundly  wise. 

6.  Both  possessed  a  universal  grasp  of  knowledge. 

7.  Both  had  splendid  tastes. 

8.  Both  were  tolerant  of  religious  differences  of  opinion. 

9.  Both  were  benevolent. 

10.  Both  were  wits. 

11.  Both  were  possessed  of  great  aims  for  the  good  of  man. 

12.  Both  were  morally  admirable. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  chapter  than  with  a  comparison 
extracted  from  the  work  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Baconian  discussion  in  England.  Mr.  Smith  quotes 
Archbishop  Whately  as  follows: 

There  is  an  ingenious  and  philosophical  toy  called  "  a  thaumatrope,"  in  which 
two  objects  painted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  card — for  instance,  a  man  and  a  horse, 
a  bird  and  a  cage,  etc. — are,  by  a  quick  rotary  motion,  made  so  to  impress  the  eye 
in  combination  as  to  form  one  picture  —  of  the  man  on  the  horse's  back,  the  bird 
in  the  cage,  etc.  As  soon  as  the  card  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  figures,  of 
course,  appear  as  they  really  are,  separate  and  on  opposite  sides. ^ 

Mr.  Smith  continues: 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  we  know  to  be  distinct  individuals,  occupying  posi- 
tions as  opposite  as  the  man  and  the  horse,  the  bird  and  the  cage;  yet,  when  we 
come  to  agitate  the  question,  the  poet  appears  so  combined  with  the  philosopher, 
and  the  philosopher  with  the  poet,  we  cannot  but  believe  them  to  be  identical. 

I  Bacon  and  Shak,^  p.  89. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

IDENTITIES   OF   STYLE. 
I  replied,  '*  Nay,  Madam,  rack  him  not ;  .  .  .  rack  his  style."— i9a<-<w. 

WE  come  now  to  an  interesting  branch  of  our  subject,  to- wit: 
Is   there  any  resemblance  between   the   style  of   Francis 
Bacon  and  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Plays  ? 

I.     The  Genius  of  Shakespeare. 

And  first  let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  are  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  writing^  which  go  by  the  name  of  Shakespeare  ?  In 
other  words,  what  is  his  style  ? 

It  might  be  described  as  the  excess  of  every  great  faculty  of 
the  soul.  Reason,  the  widest  and  most  profound;  imagination,  the 
most  florid  and  tropical;  vivacity,  the  most  sprightly  and  untiring; 
passion,  the  most  burning  and  vehement;  feeling,  the  most  earnest 
and  intense. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  human  intellect,  multiplied  many  hun- 
dred-fold beyond  the  natural  standard.  Behind  the  style  and  the 
works  we  see  the  man:  —  a  marvelous,  many-sided,  gigantic  soul;  a 
monster  among  thinkers;  —  standing  with  one  foot  upon  the  bare 
rocks  of  reason,  and  the  other  buried  ankle-deep  in  the  flowers  of 
the  imagination;  spanning  time  and  accomplishing  immortality. 

Behind  the  tremendous  works  is  a  tremendous  personality. 

Not  from  a  weak  or  shallow  thoug^ht 
His  mighty  Jove  young  Phidias  wrought. 

His  was  a  ponderous,  comprehensive,  extraordinary  intelligence, 
inflamed  as  never  man's  was,  before  or  since,  by  genius;  and  filled 
with  instincts  and  purposes  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  divine. 
Every  part  of  his  mind  was  at  white  heat  —  \t  flamed.  He  has  left 
all  mankind  to  repeat  his  expressions,  because  never  before  did 
any  one  so  captivate  and  capture  words,  Jbr  crush  them  into  sub- 
jection, jS  he   did.     The  operations  of   his  mind  —  its   greed,  its 

spring,  its  grasp,  its  domination  —  were,  so  to  sp^ak^  ferocious.     It 
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is  no  wonder  that  his  body  showed  the  marks  of  premature  age;  it 
is  a  surprise  that  this  immense,  vehement  and  bounding  spirit  did 
not  tear  the  flesh  into  disorganization  long  before  his  allotted  time. 

And  yet,  high  aloft  in  the  charioteer's  seat,  above  the  plunging, 
rebellious,  furious  Passions,  sat  the  magnificent  Reason  of  the  man; 
curbing,  with  iron  muscles,  their  vehemence  into  measured  pace, 
their  motion  into  orderly  progression. 

Hear  what  the  great  Frenchman,  H.  A.  Taine,  says  of  Shake- 
speare: 

I  am  about  to  describe  an  extraordinary  species  of  mind,  perplexing  to  all  the 
French  modes  of  analysis  and  reasoning,  all-powerful,  excessive,  master  of  the 
sublime  as  well  as  of  the  base;  the  most  creative  mind  that  ever  engaged  in  the 
exact  copy  of  the  details  of  actual  existence,  in  the  dazzling  caprice  of  fancy,  in  the 
profound  complications  of  superhuman  passions;  a  nature  poetical,  immortal, 
inspired,  superior  to  reason  by  the  sudden  revelations  of  its  seer's  madness;  so 
extreme  in  joy  and  grief,  so  abrupt  of  gait,  so  agitated  and  impetuous  in  its  trans- 
ports, that  this  great  age  alone  could  have  cradled  such  a  child.* 

And,  speaking  of  the  imagination  of  the  great  poet,  Taine  says: 

Shakespeare  imagines  with  copiousness  and  excess;  he  scatters  metaphors 
profusely  over  all  he  writes;  every  instant  abstract  ideas  are  changed  into  images; 
it  is  a  series  of  paintings  which  is  unfolded  in  his  mind.' 

And  the  same  writer  says: 

This  exuberant  fecundity  intensifies  qualities  already  in  excess,  and  multiplies 
a  hundred-fold  the  luxuriance  of  metaphor,  the  incoherence  of  style,  and  the 
unbridled  vehemence  of  expression.' 

And  Richard  Grant  White  speaks  to  much  the  same  purpose: 

Akin  to  this  power  in  Shakespeare  is  that  of  pushing  hyperbole  to  the  verge 
of  absurdity;  of  mingling  heterogeneous  metaphors  and  similes  which,  coldly 
examined,  seem  discordant;  in  short,  of  apparently  setting  at  naught  the  rules  of 
rhetoric* 

And  again  White  says: 

Never  did  intellectual  wealth  equal  in  degree  the  boundless  riches  of  Shake- 
speare's fancy.  He  compelled  all  nature  and  all  art,  all  that  God  had  revealed, 
and  all  that  man  had  discovered,  to  contribute  materials  to  enrich  his  style  and 
enforce  his  thought;  so  that  the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge  must  be  laid 
under  contribution  to  illustrate  his  writings.  This  inexhaustible  mine  of  fancy, 
furnishing  metaphor,  comparison,  illustration,  impersonation,  in  ceaseless  altema> 
tion,  often  intermingled,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  severed  from  the  other,  .  .  . 
is  the  great  distinctive  intellectual  trait  of  Shakespeare's  style.  In  his  use  of 
simile,  imagery  dnd  impersonation  he  exhibits  a  power  to  which  that  of  any  other 

iTaine's  History  0/  English  Litfraiure^  •  Ibid.,  p.  213. 

pp.  204  and  305.  *  Life  and  Genius  0/ Shak.^  p.  229. 

^Ibid.,  p.  an. 
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poet  in  this  respect  cannot  be  compared,  even  in  the  way  of  derogation,  for  it  is  not 
only  superior  to  but  unlike  any  other  J 

When  we  turn  to  Bacon,  we  find  the  formal,  decorous,  world- 
respecting  side  of  the  man*s  character.  Under  the  disguise  of  the 
player  of  Stratford  he  could  give  free  vent  to  all  the  passions  and 
enormities  of  his  soul.  In  the  first  capacity  he  was  a  philosopher, 
courtier  and  statesman;  in  the  latter  he  was  simply  a  poet  and 
play-writer.  In  the  one  he  was  forced  to  maintain  appearances 
before  court,  bar  and  society;  in  the  other,  behind  his  mask,  he 
was  utterly  irresponsible  and  could  turn  out  his  very  soul,  with 
none  to  question  him. 

Hence  we  must  look  for  the  characteristics  of  the  poet  in  a 
modified  form  in  those  of  the  philosopher.  He  is  **off  the  tripod." 
But  even  then  we  shall  find  the  traces  of  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  which  distinguished  Shakespeare. 

I  have  just  cited  Taine's  description  of  Shakespeare;  let  us  see 
what  he  has  to  say  of  Bacon: 

In  this  band  of  scholars,  dreamers  and  inquirers,  appears  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, sensitive,  originative  of  the  minds  of  the  age,  Francis  Bacon;  a  great  and 
luminous  intellect,  one  of  the  Jinest  of  this  poetic  progeny,  who,  like  his  predecessors, 
was  naturally  disposed  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  the  most  splendid  dress:  in  this  age  a 
thought  did  not  seem  complete  until  it  had  assumed  form  and  color.  But  what 
distinguishes  him  from  the  others  is,  that  with  him  an  image  only  serves  to  con- 
centrate meditation.  He  reflected  long,  stamped  on  his  mind  all  the  parts  and 
relations  of  his  subject;  he  is  master  of  it,  and  then,  instead  of  exposing  this  com- 
plete idea  in  a  graduated  chain  of  reasoning,  he  embodies  it  in  a  comparison  so 
expressive,  exact,  lucid,  that  behind  the  figure  we  perceive  all  the  details  of  the 
idea,  like  liquor  in  a  fine  crystal  vase.' 

And  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  speaking  of  Bacon, 
says: 

A  sentence  from  the  Essays  can  rarely  be  mistaken  for  the  production  of  any 
other  writer.     The  short,  pithy  sayings, 

Jewels,  five  words  long. 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  forever, 

have  become  popular  mottoes  and  household  words.  The  style  is  quaint,  original, 
abounding  in  allusions  and  tuitticisms,  and  rich,  ei'en  to  gorgeousness,  with  piled-up 
analogies  and  metaphors. 

Alexander  Smith  says  of  Bacon's  Essays: 

lie  seems  to  have  written  his  Essays  with  the  pen  of  Shakespeare. 

'  Li/e  and  Genius  o/Shak.^  p.  252.  '  Taine's  History  0/ English  Literature^  p.  153. 
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E.  P.  Whipple  says  of  them: 

They  combine  the  greatest  brevity  with  the  greatest  beauty  of  expression. 

A.  F.  Blaisdell  says: 

Notice,  also,  the  poetry  of  his  style.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  wrote  but  one 
poem,  but  all  his  literary  works  are  instinct  with  poetry ^  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  a  beautiful  simile  or  a  felicitous  phrase;  sometimes 
in  a  touch  of  pathos,  more  often  in  the  rhythmical  cadence  of  a  sentence  which 
clings  to  the  memory  as  only  poetry  can. 

Even  the  passion  and  vehemence  which  we  have  found  to  be  such 

distinguishing  traits  of  Shakespeare's  genius  are  found  in  Bacon. 

The  laborious,  but  incredulous,  Spedding  remarks: 

Bacon's  mind,  with  its  fullness  and  eagerness  of  thought^  was  at  all  times  apt  to 
outrun  his  powers  of  grammatical  expression^  but  also  of  the  history  of  the  English 
language,  then  gradually  finding  its  powers  and  settling,  but  not  settled,  into  form.^ 

This  outrunning  the  powers  of  grammatical  expression  is  the 

very  trait  which  has  been  observed  in  Shakespeare;  —  as  when  he 

makes  Mark  Antony  say  of  the  wound  inflicted  upon  Caesar  by  the 

dagger  of  Brutus: 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.' 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  Bacon's  theory  that  the  English 
grammar  should  be  reorganized;  that  he  thought  of  making  a 
grammar  for  himself. 

And  Spedding  says  of  the  Natural  History^  a  most  dry  subject: 

The  addresses  to  the  reader  are  full  of  weighty  thought  and  passionate  elo- 
quence,^ 

But  there  was  one  man  who  knew  Francis  Bacon  better  than 
any  and  all  others  of  his  age;  that  was  his  "other  self,"  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew.  He  was  in  the  heart  of  all  Bacon's  secrets;  he  knew  just 
what  Bacon  had  written,  because  his  compositions  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  the  first  instance,  hot  from  the  mint  of  the 
author's  great  mind.  He  knew  Bacon's  acknowledged  writings, 
and  he  knew,  also,  those  "concealed"  writings  which  constituted 
him,  in  his  judgment,  "the  greatest  wit  of  our  country,  .  .  . 
though  he  be  known  by  another  name."  And  Sir  Tobie  was  a 
scholar  and  an  author,  and  an  eminently  conscientious  and 
righteous  man;  who  had  suffered  exile  from  his  native  land,  and 
had  sacrificed  all  the  victories  of  life  for  his  religious  convictions; 

»  Life  and  W'orks^  vol.  i,  p.  145.  •  Life  and  Works^  vol.  vii,  p.  381. 

^Julius  Casar,  iii,  2. 
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and  the  man  who  does  that,  whatever  may  be  his  creed  or  his 
dogmas,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  honor.  And  Sir  Tobie,  with 
all  this  knowledge  of  Bacon,  spoke  of  him,  long  after  his  death,  in 
terms  which  are  extravagant  if  applied  to  Bacon's  acknowledged 
writings,  but  which  fit  precisely  into  the  characteristics  of  the 
Shakespeare  Plays.     He  said: 

...  A  man  so  rare  in  knowledge,  of  so  many  several  kinds,  endued  with  the 
facility  and  felicity  of  expressing  if  all  in  so  elegant,  significant,  so  abundant^  and 
yet  so  choice  and  ravishing  a  way  of  words^  of  metaphors^  of  allusions^  as  perhaps 
the  world  hath  not  seen  since  it  was  a  world.  ^ 

II.     A  Startling  Revelation. 

And  even  as  this  book  is  being  printed,  a  writer  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  calls  attention  to  the  surprising  fact  that  the  Neu*  English  Die- 
Honaryy  now  being  published  in  England,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
in  which  is  given  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  each  English 
word  made  its  first  appearance,  proves  that  in  the  first  two  hundred 
pages  of  the  work  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-six  wordSy  now  in 
common  use,*  which  were  invented,  or  formed  out  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  his  own  and  other  languages,  by  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Shakespeare  Plays.  And  the  writer  shows  that,  at  this  rate,  our 
total  indebtedness  to  the  man  we  call  Shakespeare,  for  additions 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  tongue,  cannot  be  less  than  five 

thousand  words,     I  quote: 

f 

Rome  owed  only  one  word  to  Julius  Caesar.     The  nature  of  our  debt  will  be 

more  apparent  if  we  examine  some  of  these  hundred  and  a  half  of  Shakespearean 

words,  all  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  that  the  last  one  of  them  is  air. 

We  owe  the  poet  the  first  use  of  the  word  air  itself  in  one  of  its  senses  as  a  noun, 

and  in  three  as  a  verb  or  participle.     He  first  said  air-drawn  and  airless.     He 

added  a  new  signification  to  airy  and  cterial.     Nobody  before  him  had  written 

airedf  and  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  verbal  gifts  now  in  view  were  such  perfect 

participles.  *  Well-nigh  as  many  were  adverbs.     In  no  previous  writer  have  Dr. 

Murray's  argus  eyes  detected  accidentally^  nor  any  of  the  following:     Abjectly, 

acutely^  admiringly,  adoptedly,  adversely.      How  our  fathers  could  exist   so   long 

without  some  of  these  vocables  must  move  our  special  wonder.     To  absolutely, 

4iccordingly,  actively  and   affectionately  Shakespeare   added   a   new   sense.     It   is 

not    a    little    surprising    that    the    word   abreast  was   never   printed   before   the 

couplet: 

My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven: 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine,  then  fiy  abreast. 

Of  the  146  words  and  meanings  first  given  us  by  Shakespeare  at  least  two-thirds 
.are  of  classical  origin.  .   .  .  The  strangest  thing  seems  to  be  that  so  few  of  Shake- 

*  Attdress  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  Collection  0/  F.Mgiish  Letters^  i6rto. 
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speare's  innovations — not  so  much  as  one-fifth  — have  become  obsolete.     He  gave 
them  not  only  life,  but  immortality. 

Is  anybody  shallow  enough  to  believe  that  the  play-actor  of 
Stratford — selling  malt  and  suing  his  neighbors — had  the  brain, 
the  capacity  or  the  purpose  to  thus  create  a  language  ? 

I  say  a  language,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ordi- 
nary peasant  or  nawy  of  England  has  but  about  three  hundred  words 
in  his  vocabulary.  And  here  was  one  man  w^ho,  we  are  told,  added 
to  the  English  tongue  probably  seventeen  times  the  number  of  words 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  in  that  age. 

And  when  we  turn  to  Bacon's  Promus,  or  storehouse  of  sug- 
gestions for  elegancies  of  speech,  we  find  him  in  the  very  work  of 
manufacturing  words  to  enrich  the  English  tongue.  We  see  him,  in 
Promus  notes  12 14  and  12 15,  playing  on  the  "wor^s'^^Abedd — ro{}i)s€ 
you — owt  bed*'\  and  then  we  find  him  developing  this  into  uprause^ 
a  word  never  seen  before  in  the  world;  and,  as  Mrs.  Pott  has  shown, 
this  reappears  in  the  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  connection  with 
golden  sleep  (which  is  also  found  in  the  Promus  notes')  thus: 

But  where  unbruis^d  youth  with  unstuffed  brain  . 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  y^txt.  golden  sleep  doth  reign: 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure 
Thou  art  uproused  by  some  dis temperature.* 

And,  close  at  hand,  in  these  Promus  notes,  we  find  the  word 
rome^  which  may  have  been  a  hint  jotted  down  for  the  name  of 
Romeo.  And  we  find  that  Bacon,  in  these  Promus  notes,  coined 
and  used  for  the  first  time  barajar  (ior  shuffle) ,  real,  brazedyperad- 
venture,  etc. 

In  other  words,  we  learn  now  that  the  writer  of  the  Plays  added 
five  thousand  new  words  to  the  English  language.  We  look  into 
N  Bacon's  work-shop  and  we  find  the  great  artist  at  work  manu- 
(facturing  words.  We  peep  into  the  kitchen  of  New  Place,  Strat- 
ford, and  we  see  the  occupant  brewing  beer !     Who  wrote  the  plays  ? 

And  Bacon  notes  that  the  English  language  has  been  greatly 
enriched  during  Elizabeth's  reign  ! 

More  than  this,  Mrs.  Pott  has  shown  in  her  great  work*  that 
Bacon,  anxious  to  humanize  his  race  and  civilize  his  age,  created 
and  introduced  into  our  speech  those  pleasant  conventionalities 

*  Promus^  note  1207.  •  Romeo  and  Juliet  ^  ii,  3.  •  Promus^  p^  61, 
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and  sweet  courtesies  with  which  we  now  salute  each  other;  as 
"good-morrow,"  "good-night,"  etc.;  and  that  he  is  found  jotting 
them  down  in  his  Promus  notes,  from  which  they  reappear  in  the 
Shakespeare  Plays,  for  the  first  time  in  English  literature.  And  all 
this  goes  to  confirm  my  view,  hereinbefore  expressed,  of  the  great 
purposes  which  lie  behind  the  Plays:  for  in  it  all,  with  the  creation 
of  the  five  thousand  new  words,  we  see  the  soul  of  the  philan- 
thropist, who,  "in  a  despised  weed,  had  procured  the  good  of  all 
men."  Mighty  soul !  We  are  but  beginning  to  catch  glimpses  of 
thy  vast  proportions !  Shame  on  the  purblind  ages  that  have 
failed  to  recognize  thy  light. 

And  in  connection  with  all  this  we  must  remember  Bacon's 
modest  remark,  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  powers  of 
the  English  language  had  been  vastly  increased. 

Why,  this  man  overshadows  the  world  !  He  has  not  only  revo- 
lutionized our  philosophy,  delighted  our  eyes,  enraptured  our  ears 
and  educated  our  hearts,  but  he  has  even  armed  our  tongues  with 
new  resources  and  fitted  our  English  speech  to  become,  as  it  will 
in  time,  the  universal  language  of  the  globe. 

III.     Other  Details  of  Style. 
The  great  Scotch  essayist.  Mackintosh,  said  of  Bacon: 

No  man  ever  united  a  more  poetical  stylt  to  a  less  poetical  philosophy.  One  great 
end  of  his  discipline  is  to  prevent  mysticism  and  fanaticism  from  obstructing  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  With  a  less  brilliant  fancy  he  would  have  had  a  mind  less  quali- 
fied for  philosophical  inquiry.  His  fancy  gave  him  that  power  of  illustrative  meta- 
phor, by  which  he  seemed  to  have  invented  again  the  part  of  language  which 
respects  philosophy;  and  it  rendered  new  truths  more  distinctly  visible  even  to  his 
own  eye,  in  their  bright  clothing  of  imagery.^ 

And,  again,  the  same  writer  says: 

But  that  in  which  he  most  excelled  all  other  men  was  the  range  and  compass 
of  his  intellectual  view,  and  the  power  of  contemplating  many  and  distant  objects 
together  without  indistinctness  or  confusion,  which  he  himself  has  called  the  *'  dis- 
cursive" or  "comprehensive"  understanding.  This  wide-ranging  intellect  was 
illuminated  by  the  brightest  fancy  that  ever  contented  itsetf  with  the  office  of  only  min- 
istering to  Reason:  and  from  this  singular  relation  of  the  two  grand  faculties  of  man 
it  has  resulted  that  his  philosophy,  though  illustrated  still  more  than  adorned  by 
the  utmost  splendor  of  imagery,  continues  still  subject  to  the  undivided  supremacy  of 
Intellect.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  prodigality  of  an  imagination  which,  had 
it  been  independent,  would  have  been  poetical,  his  opinions  remained  severely 
rational.' 

*  The  Modern  British  Essayists — Mackintosh^  p.  18.  'Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  matching  this  utterance,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Shaw  finds  in  both  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  the  same  combination 
of  reason  and  imagination.     He  says,  speaking  of  Bacon: 

In  his  style  there  is  the  same  quality  which  is  applauded  in  Shakespeare^  a  com- 
bination of  the  intellectual  and  the  imaginative,  the  closest  reasoning  in  the  boldest 
metaphor. 

And  Taine  says  of  Bacon: 

lAke  the  poets ^  he  peoples  nature  with  instincts  and  desires;  attributes  to  bodies 
an  actual  voracity;  to  the  atmosphere  a  thirst  for  light,  sounds,  odors,  vapors, 
which  it  drinks  in;  to  metals  a  sort  of  haste  to  be  incorporated  with  acids.* 

The  same  trait  of  impersonation  is  found  in  Shakespeare  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  excess.     The  echo  becomes 

The  babbling  gossip  of  the  air.' 

The  wind  becomes  "the  wanton  wind; "  "the  bawdy  wind,  that 
kisses  all  it  meets;  "  "the  scolding  wind;  "  "the  posting  wind,"  etc. 
In  short,  every  quality  of  nature  becomes  a  living  individuality. 

He  puts  a  spirit  of  life  in  everything. 

Till  wanton  nature  laughs  and  leaps  with  him. 

IV.     Pleonasms. 

Speaking  of  the  affluence  and  superabundance  of  Shakespeare's 
genius,  Taine  says: 

These  vehement  expressions,  so  natural  in  their  upwelling,  instead  of  follow- 
ing one  after  the  other  slowly  and  with  effort,  are  hurled  out  by  hundreds  with  an 
impetuous  ease  and  abundance  like  the  bubbling  waves  from' a  welling  spring, 
.  which  are  heaped  together,  rise  one  above  another,  and  find  nowhere  room  enough 
to  spread  and  exhaust  themselves  ?  You  may  find  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  a  score  of 
examples  of  this  inexhaustible  inspiration.  The  two  lovers  pile  up  an  infinite 
mass  of  metaphors,  impassioned  exaggerations,  clenches,  contorted  phrases, 
amorous  extravagances.* 

This  trait  leads  in  both  writers  to  that  use  of  redundant  words 
known  in  rhetoric  2i^  pleonasm.  It  marks  a  trait  of  mind  which  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  a  bare  statement  of  fact,  but  in  its  prodigal 
richness  heaps  adjective  on  adjective  and  phrase  on  phrase. 

Take  this  instance  from  Bacon: 

Everything  has  been  abandoned  either  to  the  mists  of  tradition,  the  whirl  and 
confusion  of  argument,  or  the  waves  and  mazes  of  chance,  and  desultory^  ill-com^ 
hined  experiments.** 

^Tainc's  History  of  Kngiish  LiteratHre,  "Taine's  History  0/  Engiisk  Literatmrr^ 

p.  155-  P-  *'3- 

*  Twelfth  Nigltt^  i,  5.  *  Novum  OrganutM^  book  i. 
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Again  he  says: 

Those  acts  which  9S^  pennanent  and  perpetual ."^ 

And  here  we  see  the  piling>on  of  adjectives  often  observed  in 
Shakespeare,  what  Swinburne  calls  "  an  effusion  or  effervescence  of 
words": 

It  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound  knowledge  to  putrefy  and  dissolve  into  a 
number  of  subtle^  idle^  unwholesome,  and,  I  may  term  them,  vermiculate  questions.* 

And  again  he  speaks  of 

'V\i^  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop. 
And  again: 

Was  esteemed  and  accounted  a  more  pernicious  engine.* 

All  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion,*' 

The  emulation  and  provocation  of  their  example  have  much  quickened  (ind 
strengthened  the  state  of  learning.' 

And  again: 

All  things  may  be  endowed  and  adorned  with  speeches,  but  knowledge  itself  is 
more  beautiful  than  any  apparel  of  words  that  can  be  put  upon  it.* 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  find  Grant  White  noting  the 
same  tendency.     He  says: 

Shakespeare  mingles  words  of  native  and  foreign  origin  which  are  synonymous 
so  closely  as  to  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  pleonasm;  ...  he  has,  for  instance, 
in  King  John^  ^*  infinite  and  boundless  reach;"  in  Measure  for  Measure^  *^  rebate 
and  blunt  hSs  natural  edge  ;"  and  in  Othello^  **  to  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  sur- 
mises.'"' 

Let  me  give  some  further  examples  of  this  inherent  tendency  of 
Shakespeare  to  pour  words  in  superabundance  over  thoughts: 

I  am  one 
Whom  the  vile  blo7vs  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incensed.* 

Hugged  and  embraced  hy  the  strumpet  wind.* 

Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war.'" 

Of  hinds  and  peasants  ^  rude  and  merciless}^ 

That  it  may  groiv  and  sprout  as  hij^h  as  heaven.'* 

Hath  given  them  heart  and  coumgt'  lo  proceed.'* 


*  Advaftcement  0/ I.earniMgy  book  i. 
« Ibid. 

>  Ibid. 
<  Ibid. 
*Ibid. 

*  In  Praise  0/  Knowledge. 

'  Life  and  Genius  0/  Shak.,  p.  219. 


"  Ma^'beth^  iii,  1. 

•  Merchant  0/  I  'enice^  ii,  6, 
'•  2d  Henry  II '.,  iv,  i. 
' '  2d  Henry  /V.,  iv,  4. 
*^ 2d  Henry  ir.,  11,3. 
^*2d  Henry  I'l,^  iv,  4. 
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Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain  J 

If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself  in  base  ami  abject  routs.' 

"Xo  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity.^ 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air."* 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  y«/j<',  deceitful.^ 

What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish  and  what  offal} 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.' 

Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.* 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity.* 

Hast  thou  so  crcuked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue.'* 

And  I  will  sloo/>  and  humble  my  intents." 

An  unlessoned girl^  unschooled^  unpracticed.'* 

Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  compliment.'* 

Divert  and  cracky  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixture." 

I  might  heap  up  many  more  examples  to  demonstrate  the  unity 
of  style  in  the  two  sets  of  writings  in  this  particular,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary.  I  will  close  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject with  a  quotation  from  Mark  Antony's  speech  over  the  dead 
body  of  Caesar: 

Oh,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  m^ek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers . 

•  •  • 

Which  like  dumb  mouths  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue  ! 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men: 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use.'* 


*  Hamlet y  i,  5. 

^ 2d  Henry  /K,  iv,  1. 
'  Cymbelin*^  i,  4. 
^  Macbethy  iii,  4. 
'Ibid.,  iv,  3. 

*  Julius  Ctesar^  i,  3. 
'  Hamlety  iv,  4. 

*  Troitus  and  Cresstda^  I,  j. 


•  Midsummer  Xigfifs  Dream,  i^  t, 
••  Comedy  0/ Errors^  v,  1, 
• '  2d  Henry  /K,  V.  2. 
"  Merchant  0/  Venice^  iii,  2, 
"^  Henry  T.,  ii,  a. 
'*  Troilus  and  Cressiday  i,  3, 
^^ Julius  Ceesar^  iii,  i. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  the  precise  and  single-minded  Hume 
thought  that  both  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  showed 

A  want  of  simplicity  and  purity  of  diction,  with  defective  taste  and  elegance. 

Certainly  no  other  men  in  the  world  ever  wasted  such  an  afflu- 
ence of  words,  thoughts,  images  and  metaphors  in  their  writings. 

V.     Condensation  of  Style. 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  style  of  both  sets  of  writings  is 
their  marvelous  compactness  and  condensation.  Macaulay  says 
of  Bacon: 

He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  packing  thought  close  and  rendering  it  portable.' 
We  need  only  turn  to  Bacon's  Essays  to  find  ample  confirmation 
of  this  statement. 

Take  one  instance,  from  one  of  his  letters,  which  might  serve  to 
pass  into  a  proverb: 

A  timorous  man  is  everybody's,  and  a  covetous  man  is  his  own.* 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  use  any  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
Shakespeare  possessed  in  an  exceptional  degree  this  faculty  of  ^^  pack- 
ing thought  close  and  rendering  it  portable."     Take  an  example: 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash; 

'  Twas  minff  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 

Here  is  an  essay  stated  in  two  lines.     And  here  we  have  another: 

Let  the  end  try  the  man.' 
Again : 

Let  proof  speak.^ 
Again: 

Things  won  are  done;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing.* 

Take  this  instance: 

We  defy  augury;  there  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  'tis  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet 
it  will  come;  the  readiness  is  all.* 

It  requires  an  analytical  mind  to  follow  the  thought  here 
through  the  closely-packed  and  compressed  sentences. 

But  the  faculty  is  the  same  in  both.     Taine  says  of  Bacon: 

Shakespeare  and  the  seers  do  not  contain  more  vigorous  or  expressive  con- 
densations of  thought,  more  resembling  inspiration;  and  in  Bacon  they  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  ■' 

*  Essays — Bacon,  p.  285,  •  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i,  2. 

•  Letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  April  5,  1594.  •  Hamiet,  v,  a. 

^ 2d  Henry  IV.y  ii,  2.  '  History  0/ English  Literature ,  p.  154. 

^  Cymbeltne^  ill,  z. 
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VI.     The  Tendency  to  Aphorisms. 


One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  both  sets  of  writings 
is  the  tendency  to  rise  from  particulars  to  principles;  to  see  in  a 
mass  of  facts  simply  the  foundation  for  a  generalization;  to  indulge 
in  aphorisms. 

Taine  says  of  Bacon: 

On  the  whole,  his  process  is  not  that  of  the  creators:  it  is  intuition,  not  reason- 
ing. When  he  has  laid  up  his  store  of  facts,  the  greatest  possible,  on  some  vast 
subject,  on  some  entire  province  of  the  mind,  on  the  whole  anterior  philosophy, 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  sciences,  on  the  power  and  limits  of  human  reason, 
he  casts  over  all  this  a  comprehensive  view,  as  it  were,  a  great  net,  brings  up 
a  universal  idea,  condenses  his  idea  into  a  maxim ,  and  hands  it  to  us  with  the  words, 
*•  Verify  and  profit  by  it."  .  .  .  Nothing  more;  no  proof,  no  effort  to  convince: 
he  affirms,  and  does  nothing  more;  he  has  thought  in  the  manner  of  artists  and 
Jfoets^  and  he  speaks  after  the  manner  of  prophets  and  seers.  Cogitata  et  Visa^  this  title 
of  one  of  his  books  might  be  the  title  of  all.  The  most  admirable,  the  Novum 
Organum,  is  a  string  of  aphorisms — a  collection,  as  it  were,  of  scientific  decrees, 
as  of  an  oracle,  who  foresees  the  future  and  reveals  the  truth.  And  to  make  the 
resemblance  complete  he  expresses  them  by  poetical  figures,  by  enigmatic  abbrevi- 
ations, almost  in  Sibyllene  verses.  Idola  spectis,  Idola  tribiht  Idola  fori^  Idola 
theatri ;  every  one  will  recall  these  strange  names  by  which  he  signifies  the  four 
kinds  of  illusions  to  which  man  is  subject.' 

The  words  which  Taine  applies  to  Bacon's  Novum  Organum^  "a 
string  of  aphorisms,"  might  with  equal  appropriateness  be  used  to 
describe  the  Shakespeare  Plays.  We  can  hardly  quote  from  them 
an  elevated  passage  which  does  not  enunciate  some  general  princi- 
ple. Hence  his  utterances  cling  to  the  tongues  of  men  like  prov- 
erbs. He  takes  a  mass  of  facts,  as  the  chemist  takes  the  crude 
bark  of  the  Peruvian  tree,  and  distills  out  of  it,  in  the  marvelous 
alembic  of  his  mind,  a  concentrated  essence,  which,  while  it  holds 
an  infinitesimal  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  original  substance, 
yet  contains  all  its  essential  virtues. 

Let  me  give  a  few  instances  of  this  trait.     Shakespeare  says: 

His  rash,  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last, 

(i)  For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves; 

(2)  Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short; 

(3)  He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes; 

(4)  With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder; 

(5)  Like  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself.* 

One  would  scarcely  believe  that  these  five  aphorisms,  contained 
in  seven  lines,  stood  in  this  connected  order  in  the  play.     It  would 

*  Taine' s  History  0/ English  Literature^  p.  154.  *  Richard  I L^  ii,  1. 
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naturally  be  thought  that  they  had  been  selected  from  a  wide 
range.  The  tendency  to  form  generalizations  might  almost  be 
called  a  disease  of  style  in  both  writers. 

Shakespeare  can  hardly  touch  a  particular  fact  without  rising 
from  it  to  a  principle.     He  says: 


Again : 


Again: 
Again : 


Again : 


Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best; 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use 
Than  their  bare  hands.* 


(i)  Our  indiscretions  sometimes  serve  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall;  and  that  should  teach  us, 
(2)  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.* 

They  say  best  men  are  molded  out  of  faults.* 

(i)  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
(2)  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.^ 


(i)  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  (2)  their  virtues 
We  vfrite  in  water .^ 


This  last  sentence  reminds  one  of  Bacon's  "  but  limns  the  water 
and  but  writes  in  dust." 
And  again: 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority 
When  judges  steal  themselves. 

We  turn  to  Bacon,  and  we  might  fill  pages  with  similar  aphor- 
isms.    Here  are  a  few  examples: 

Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  man's  house  afire  to  roast  their  own  eggs. 

The  best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  picture  cannot  express. 

Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue;  they  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but 
they  hinder  the  march. 

That  envy  is  most  malignant  which  is  like  Cain's,  who  envied  his  brother' 
because  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted  —  when  there  was  nobody  but  God  to- 
look  on. 

Discretion  in  spdech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

This  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare's  parallel  thought: 

The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion. 

>  Otheiio^  i,  3.  ■  Afeojure  /or  Afeasurt^  v,  i.  •  Henry  V/II,^  Iv,  a. 

*  Hamiei^  v,  2,  ^Julius  Ctrsar^  iii,  t. 
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And  again  Bacon  says: 

Fortune  is  like  a  market,  where,  many  times,  if  you  stay  a  little,  the  price  will 

fall. 

A  faculty  of  wise  interrogating  is  half  a  knowledge. 

Observe,  too,  how  Bacon,  like  Shakespeare,  always  reasons  by 
analogy  —  the  great  by  the  small,  the  mind  by  the  body.  He  says, 
speaking  of  natural  philosophy: 

Do  not  imagine  that  such  inquiries  question  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 
derogate  from  its  sovereignty  over  the  body.  The  infant  in  its  mother's  womb 
partakes  of  the  accidents  to  its  mother,  but  is  separable  in  due  season. 

What  a  thought  is  this  !  The  body  carries  the  soul  in  it  as  the 
mother's  womb  carries  the  child;  but  the  child  is  separable  at  birth 
and  becomes  a  distinct  entity  —  so  does  the  soul  at  death.  To  care 
for  the  mother  does  not  derogate  from  the  child;  justice  to  the 
conditions  of  the  body,  growing  out  of  knowledge,  cannot  be 
injurious  to  the  tenant  of  the  body,  or  detract  from  its  dignity. 

What  a  mind,  that  can  thus  pack  comprehensive  theories  in  a 
paragraph  ! 

VII.     The  Tendency  to  Triple  Forms. 

We  find  in  Bacon  a  disposition,  growing  out  of  his  sense  of 
harmony,  to  run  his  sentences  into  triplicate  forms,  and  we  will 
observe  the  same  characteristic  in  Shakespeare. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  two  following  sentences.  I  mark 
the  triplicate  form  by  inserting  numbers. 

Shakespeare  says,  in  Maria's  letter  to  Malvolio: 

(i)  Some  are  born  great,  (2)  some  achieve  greatness,  and  (3)  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them.^ 

Bacon  says,  in  his  essay  Of  Studies: 

(i)  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  (2)  others  are  to  be  swallowed,  (3)  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 

Can  any  man  doubt  that  these  utterances  came  out  of  the  same 
mind?  There  is  the  same  condensation;  the  same  packing  of 
thought  into  close  space;  the  same  original  and  profound  way  of 
looking  into  things;  and  the  same  rhythmical  balapce  into  triplicate 
forms. 

But,  lest  the  reader  may  think  that  I  have  selected  two  phrases 
accidentally  alike,  I  give  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  found. 

»  Twei/ih  Night,  ii,  5. 
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Maria  says  to  Malvolio: 


Be  not  afraid  of  greatness,  (i)  Some  are  born  great,  (2)  some  achieve  great* 
ness,  and  (3)  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  .  .  .  (i)  Re  opposite  with  a 
kinsman,  surly  with  servants;  (2)  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state;  (3)  put 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity.  ...  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  (i)  a  steward  still, 
(2)  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  (3)  not  worthy  to  touch  Fortune's  fingers. 

And  here  is  a  larger  extract  from  Bacon's  essay  0/  Studies: 

Studies  serve  (i)  for  delight,  (2)  for  ornament,  and  (3)  for  ability.  .  .  .  (i)  To 
spend  too  much  time  in  them  is  sloth;  (2)  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament  is 
affectation;  (3)  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar. 
.  .  .  (i)  Crafty  men  contemn  them,  (2)  simple  men  admire  them,  (3)  and  wise 
men  use  them.  .  .  .  (i)  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  (2)  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  (3)  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse;  but  to  weigh  and  consider,  (i) 
Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  (2)  others  to  be  swallowed,  (3)  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  and  digested.  .  .  .  (i)  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  (2)  conference  a  ready 
man,  (3)  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And  therefore  (i)  if  a  man  write  little  he  had 
need  to  have  a  great  memory;  (2)  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit;  (3)  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that 
he  doth  not.* 

We  find  this  triplicate  form  all  through  Bacon's  writings.     He 

says: 

He  can  disclose  and  bring  forward,  therefore,  things  which  neither  (i)  the 
vicissitudes  of  nature,  (2)  nor  the  industry  of  experiment,  (3)  nor  chance  itself 
would  ever  have  brought  about,  and  which  would  forever  have  escaped  man's 
thoughts.' 

And  again: 

What  is  (i)  constant,  (2)  eternal  and  (3)  universal  in  nature  ?  ' 

And  again: 

Every  interpretation  of  nature  sets  out  from  the  senses,  and  leads  by  a  (i) 
regular,  (2)  fixed  and  (3)  well-established  road.* 

And  again: 

Letters  are  good  (i)  when  a  man  would  draw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again; 
(2)  or  when  it  may  serve  for  a  man's  justification  afterward,  or  (3)  where  there  may 
be  danger  to  be  interrupted  or  heard  by  pieces.' 

And  again: 

A  (i)  brief,  (2)  bare  and  (3)  simple  enumeration.* 

And  again: 

Nature  is  (i)  often  hidden,  (2)  sometimes  overcome,  (3)  seldom  extinguished.' 

And  again: 

The  (i)  crudities,  (2)  impurities  and  (3)  leprosities  of  melals.* 

'  Essay  Of  Studies,  *  Ibid.,  book  i.     .  '  Essay  Of  Nature  in  Afen, 

'  Novum  Organum^  book  ii.  •  Essay  Of  Negotiating.  •  Natural  History^  %  326. 

>  Ibid.  •  N OX' urn  Organunty  book  i. 
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And  again: 

Whether  it  be  (i)  honor,  or  (2)  riches,  or  (3)  delight,  or  (i)  glory,  or  (2)  knowU 
edge,  or  (3)  anything  else  which  they  seek  after.' 

And  again: 

To  (i)  assail,  (2)  sap,  and  (3)  work  into  the  constancy  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford.* 

We  turn  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  find  the  same  tendency.  How 
precisely  in  the  style  of  Bacon's  Essays  are  the  disquisitions  of 
Falstaff: 

Yea,  but  how  if  honor  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on;  how  then  ?  (i)  Can  honor 
set  a  leg?  No.  (2)  Or  an  arm?  No.  (3).  Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound? 
No.  Honor  has  no  skill  in  surgery,  then?  No.  (i)  What  is  honor?  A  word. 
(2)  What  is  that  word?  Honor.  (3)  What  is  that  honor?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning. 
Who  hath  it?  He  that  died  Wednesday,  (i)  Doth  he  feel  it?  No.  (2)  Doth  he 
hear  it  ?  No.  (3)  Is  it  insensible,  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live 
with  the  living?    No.     Detraction  will  not  suffer  it.* 

And,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  good  wine,  Falstaff  says: 

It  ascends  me  into  the  brain;  dries  me  there  all  the  (i)  foolish,  (2)  and  dull,  (3) 
and  crudy  vapors  which  environ  it:  makes  it  (i)  apprehensive,  (2)  quick,  (3)  for> 
getive;  full  of  (i)  nimble,  (2)  fiery  and  (3)  delectable  shapes.  .  .  .  The  cold  blood 
he  did  naturally  inherit  from  his  father,  he  hath,  like  (i)  lean,  (2)  sterile  and  (3)  bare 
land,  (i)  manured,  (2)  husbanded  and  (3)  tilled.^ 

But  this  trait  is  not  confined  to  the  utterances  of  Falstaff.  We 
find  it  all  through  the  Plays.     Take  the  following  instances: 

For  I  have  neither  (i)  wit,  (2)  nor  words,  (3)  nor  worth, 
(i)  Action,  (2)  nor  utterance,  (3)  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood.* 
Again : 

(i)  Romans,  (2)  countrymen  and  (3)  lovers.  .  .  .  (i)  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I 
weep  for  him;  (2)  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  (3)  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor 
him;  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him.  .  .  .  (i)  Who  is  here  so  base  that 
would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak';  for  him  have  I  offended.  (2)  Who  is  here  so 
rude  that  would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  (3) 
Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply.* 

Again: 

(i)  Thou  art  most  rich  being  poor; 

(2)  Most  choice,  forsaken;  (3)  and  most  loved,  despised.^ 
Again: 

Alas,  poor  Romeo  !  he  is  already  dead;  (i)  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black 
eye;  (2)  shot  through  the  car  with  a  love-song;  (3)  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft 
with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft.* 

«  Wisdom  6/ ike  A  ncietits  «  tst  Henry  /F.,  v,  1 .  « Ibid. 

—  Dionysius.  ^  id  Henry ^  IV.^  iv,  3.  '  Lear^  i,  i. 

^History  0/ Henry  VII.  ^Julius  Ct^sar^  iii,  -.%  '  Romw  andjuliet^  ti,  4. 
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Again: 


Oh,  what  a  aoble  mind  ia  here  o'erthrown  ! 

(i)  The  courtier's,  (2)  soldier's,  (3)  scholar's  (i)  eye.  (2)  tongue,  (3)  sword. 

Again: 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest:  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things,  that 
it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me:  I  am  very  (i)  proud,  (2)  revengeful, 
(3)  ambitious;  with  more  offenses  at  my  beck  than  I  have  (i)  thoughts  to  put  them 
in,  (2)  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  (3)  time  to  act  them  in.* 

Again: 

'Tis  slander, 
(i)  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  (2)  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;  (3)  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world:  (i)  kings,  (2)  queens  and  (3)  states, 
(i)  Maids,  (2)  matrons,  nay,  (3)  the  secrets  of  the  grave. 
This  viperous  slander  enters.* 

Again: 

This  peace  is  nothing  but  (i)  to  rust  iron,  (2)  increase  tailors  and  (3)  breed 
ballad-makers.' 

Again: 

Live  loathed  and  long, 
Most  (i)  smiling,  (2)  smooth,  (3)  detested  parasites, 
(i)  Courteous  destroyers,  (2)  affable  wolves,  (3)  meek  bears, 
(i)  You  fools  of  fortune,  (2)  trencher  fiends,  (3)  time's  flies, 
(i)  Cap-and-knee  slaves,  (2)  vapon,  and  (3)  minute  jacks.^ 

Again: 

Must  I  needs  forego 
(i)  So  good,  (2)  so  noble  and  (3)  so  true  a  master.* 

And  again  : 

(i)  Her  father  loved  me;  (2)  oft  invited  me; 

(3)  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life. 

From  year  to  year;  the  (i)  battles,  (2)  sieges,  (3)  fortunes 

That  I  have  passed.* 

Again: 

It  would  be  (i)  argument  for  a  week,  (2)  laughter  for  a  month,  and  (3)  a  good 
jest  forever.' 

Again: 

(i)  Wooing,  (2)  wedding  and  (3)  repenting  are  as  (i)  a  Scotch  jig,  (2)  a  measure, 
and  (3)  a  cinque  pace:  (i)  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full 
as  fantastical;  (2)  the  wedding  mannerly,  modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and 
ancientry;  and  (3)  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the 
cinque  pace  faster  and  faster,  until  he  sinks  into  his  grave.** 

*  HamUts  iil.  i.  *  Titn*  Adronictu^  ii,  6.  ^  itt  Htnry  /F.,  ii,  a. 

«  CymbtUne,  iii,  4.  •  Henry  VIIL^  ii,  a.  •  Muck  Ado  aioui  Nothing,  iii,  i. 

•  Coridanus,  iv,  5.  •  Othello^  i,  3, 
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Again  : 


Again  : 


Oh,  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  these  (i)  paltry,  (2)  servile,  (3)  abject  drudges.' 


Not  only,  Mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  (i)  accoutrement, 
(2)  complement  (3)  and  ceremony  of  it.* 


Again : 


How  could  (i)  communities, 
(2)  Degrees  in  schools  and  (3)  brotherhood  in  cities, 
(i)  Peaceful  commerce  from  divided  shores, 

(2)  The  primogeniture  and  due  of  birth, 

(3)  Prerogative  of  age,  (i)  crowns,  (2)  scepters,  (3)  laurels. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? ' 


Again: 


But  (i)  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  (2)  valor  into  compliment,  and  (3) 
men  are  turned  into  tongues,  and  trim  ones,  too.^ 


Again: 
Again: 


Again: 


Again: 


Again : 
Again : 


For  she  is  (i)  lumpish,  (2)  heavy,  (3)  melancholy.^ 

Say  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 

You  sacrifice  (i)  your  tears,  (2)  your  sighs,  (3)  your  heart.* 

Had  I  power  I  should 
(i)  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
(2)  Uproar  the  universal  peace,  (3)  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. "^ 

To  be  directed 
As  from  her  (i)  lord,  (2)  her  governor,  (3)  her  king."* 

To  wound  (i)  thy  lord,  (2)  thy  king,  (3)  thy  governor.* 


Is  fit  for  (i)  treasons,  (2)  stratagems  and  (3)  spoils.*^ 

I  might  continue  these  examples  at  much  greater  length,  but  I 
think  I  have  given  enough  to  prove  that  both  Bacon  and  the  writer 
of  the  Plays  possessed,  as  a  characteristic  of  style,  a  tendency  to 
balance  their  sentences  in  triplicate  forms.  This  trait  grew  out  of 
the  sense  of  harmony  in  the  ear;  it  was  an  unconscious  arrange- 
ment of  thoughts  in  obedience  to  a  peculiar  inward  instinct,  and  it 
goes  far  to  establish  identity. 


•  2d  Henry  T/.,  iv,  i. 

•  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  iv,  2. 
'  Troiius  and  Cressida^  i,  3. 

•  Muck  Ado  about  Nothingy  iv,  i. 

•  Two  Gentlemen  0/  Verona y  lii,  a. 


•  Ibid. 

'  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

•  Merchant  0/  Venice^  iii,  a, 

•  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v,  a. 
^^  Merchant  0/  Venice ,  v.  1. 
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VIII.     Catalogues  of  Words. 

The  man  who  thinks  in  concrete  forms  solidifies  words  into 
ideas.  He  who  has  trained  himself  to  observe  as  a  natural  philoso- 
pher, builds  in  numerical  order  bases  for  his  thought.  He  erects 
the  poem  on  a  foundation  of  facts.  He  collects  materials  before 
he  builds. 

This  trait  is  very  marked  in  Bacon.  He  was  the  most  observant 
of  men.  No  point  or  fact  escaped  him.  Hence  he  runs  to  the 
habit  of  stringing  together  catalogues  of  words. 

For  instance,  he  says  in  The  Experimental  History: 

There  are  doubtless  in  Europe  many  capable,  free,  sublimed,  subtile,  solid, 
constant  wits. 

Again  he  speaks  of 

Servile,  blind,  dull,  vague  and  abrupt  experiments.' 

Again  he  says: 

Let  anti-masques  not  be  long;  they  have  been  commonly  of  fools,  satyrs, 
baboons,  wild  men,  antics,  beasts,  spirits,  witches,  Ethiopes,  pigmies,  turquets, 
nymphs,  rustics,  cupids,  statues  moving,  and  the  like.* 

Bacon  also  says: 

Such  are  gold  in  weight,  iron  in  hardness,  the  whale  in  size,  the  dog  in  smell, 
the  flame  of  gunpowder  in  rapid  expansion,  and  others  of  like  nature.' 

We  turn  to  Lear^  and  we  hear  the  same  voice  speaking  of 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear.  bloody  of  hand;  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in 
greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey.^ 

Again  Shakespeare  says: 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.' 

And  here  is  another  instance  of  the  tendency  to  make  catalogues 

of  words: 

Beauty,  wit. 
High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time.* 

Again  we  have,  in  the  same  play  —  the  most  philosophical  of 
all  the  Plays  —  these  lines: 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce, 

*  Great  Instauration.  '  S'or'um  Orgnnum^  book  ii.  *  Meuhrth,  v,  2. 

■  Essay  0/  Afasks.  *  Lear^  iii,  4.  •  Troilus  and  Cressida^  iii,  3. 
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Success  or  loss,  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. ' 

And  in  the  famous  description  of  the  horse,  in  Venus  and Adonisy 
we  see  the  same  closely-observing  eye  of  the  naturalist: 

Round-hoofed,  short- jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 

High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide. 

Prof.  Dowden  says: 

This  passage  has  been  much  admired;  but  is  it  poetry  or  a  paragraph  from  an 
advertisement  of  a  horse-sale  ?* 

And  here,  in  a  more  poetical  passage,  we  observe  the  same  ten- 
dency to  the  enumeration  of  facts: 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapped,  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth-like  bells, 
Each  under  each.' 

And  in  the  same  vein  of  close  and  accurate  observation  of 
details,  "  the  contracting  of  the  eye  of  the  mind,"  as  Bacon  calls  it,, 
is  the  following  description  of  a  murdered  man: 

But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood; 
His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  lived, 
Staring  full-ghastly  like  a  strangled  man; 
His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling; 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 
And  tugged  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 
Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking; 
His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 
Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempests  lodged.^ 

IX.     The  Euphonic  Test. 

In  Mr.  Wilkes'  book,  Shakespeare  from  an  American  Point  of  Vieiv, 

there  is  contained  an  essay  (p.  430)  by  Professor  J.  W.  Taverner,  of 

New  York,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  Bacon  could  not 

have  written  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  because  of  the  Euphonic  Test. 

And  yet  he  says: 

Upon  examination  of  the  limited  poetry  which  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Bacon. 
I  find  nothing  to  criticise.  Like  unto  Shakespeare,  he  takes  good  note  of  any 
deficiency  of  syllabic  pulsation,  and  imparts  the  value  of  but  one  syllable  to  ihr 

*  Troilut  and  Cressida^  i,  3.  ■  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream^  iv,  ' . 

"  ^kak.  Mind  and  A  rt^  p,  45.  *  id  Henry  1 7.,  Hi,  2. 
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dissyllables  hfOT^n,  wearesty  many ^  even ^  goeth;  and  \o  glittering  and  chariot  but  the 
value  of  two,  precisely  as  Shakespeare  would. 

But  he  tries  to  show  that  Bacon  could  not  have  written  the 
Plays  because  it  was  his  custom  to  run  his  sentences,  as  I  have 
shown,  into  triplets.     He  says: 

Bacon,  in  this  feature  of  the  rhythmical  adjustment  of  clauses,  attaches  to 
those  sentences  of  his  which  are  composed  of  triple  clauses  of  equal  dimensions ^  and 
which  possess  such  regularity  which  he  never  seeks  to  disturb,  etc. 

And  he  gives  in  addition  to  the  instances  I  have  quoted  from 
Bacon  the  following,  among  others: 

A  man  cannot  speak  (i)  to  his  son  but  as  a  father,  (2)  to  his  wife  but  as  a  hus« 
band,  and  (3)  to  his  enemy  but  upon  terms. 

Judges  ought  to  be  (x)  more  learned  than  witty,  (2)  more  reverent  than  plausi- 
ble, and  (3)  more  advised  than  confident. 

.    And  he  argues  that  Shakespeare 

Does  not  object  to  four  or  more  clauses,  but  he  does  to  three. 

And  therefore  Bacon  did  not  write  the  Plays.  Such  arguments 
are  fully  answered  by  the  pages  of  examples  I  have  just  given  from 
the  Shakespeare  Plays,  showing  that  the  poet  is  even  more  prone 
to  fall  into  the  triple  form  of  expression  than  Bacon  —  more  prone, 
because  there  is  more  tendency  to  harmonious  and  balanced  ex- 
pressions in  poetry  than  in  prose. 

But  the  Professor  admits  that  there  **  is  a  kind  of  melody  of 
speech  that  belongs  to  Bacon,"  and  that  his  ear  is  exact,  '^and 
counts  its  seconds  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock." 

In  truth,  if  any  man  would  take  the  pains  to  print  the  prose 
disquisitions  and  monologues  of  Shakespeare,  intermixed  with 
extracts  from  as  nearly  similar  productions  of  Bacon  as  may  be, 
the  ordinary  reader  would  scarcely  be  able  to  tell  which  was  which.' 

If  such  a  reader  was  handed  this  passage,  and  asked  to  name 
the  author,  I  think  the  probabilities  are  great  that  he  would  say  it 
was  from  the  pen  of  Francis  Bacon: 

Novelty  is  only  in  request;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of 
course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking.  There  is  scarce  truth 
enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure,  but  security  enough  to  make  fellowship 
accursed:  much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

We  have  here  the  same  condensed,  pithy  sentences  which  mark 

the  great  philosopher,  together  with  the  same  antithetical  way  of 

balancing  thought  against  thought. 
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Yet  this  is  from  Shakespeare.  It  will  be  found  in  Measure  for 
Measure} 

And  we  can  conceive  that  the  following  passage  might  have 
been  written  by  Shakespeare  —  the  very  extravagance  of  hyperbole 
sounds  like  him: 

Contrary  is  it  with  hypocrites  and  impostors,  for  they,  in  the  church  and  before 
the  people,  set  themselves  on  fire^  and  are  carried^  as  it  were,  out  of  themselves^  and, 
becoming  as  men  inspired  with  holy  furies^  they  set  heaven  and  earth  together} 

There  is  not  a  great  stride  from  this  to  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine 
phrensy  rolling  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth;  and 
the  madman  seeing  more  devils  than  vast  hell  could  hold. 

In  short,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  bodies  of  compo- 
sitions is  as  close  as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  where  one  is- 
almost  exclusively  prose,  and  the  greatness  of  the  other  consists  in 
the  elevated  flights  of  poetry.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  lammer- 
geyer  sitting  among  the  stones;  in  the  other  it  is  the  great  bird 
balanced  on  majestic  pinions  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  far  above 
the  mountain-top  and  the  emulous  shafts  of  man. 

*  Act,  iii,  scene  a.  ^Meditationet  Sacrte —  Of  Impusicrs, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

irO  W  I  CAME  TO  LOOK  FOR  A  CIPUEH. 

I  will  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver. 

OtktUoy  f ,  .7. 

I  HAVE  given,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  something  of  the  reason- 
ing—  and  yet  but  a  little  part  of  it — which  led  me  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the  so-called  Shake- 
speare Plays. 

But  one  consideration  greatly  troubled  me,  to-wit:  Would  the 
writer  of  such  in;imortal  works  sever  them  from  himself  and  cast 
them  off  forever  ? 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  parental  instinct  attaches  as 
strongly  to  the  productingg  i^f  t>^**  mir^H  u&  to  the  productions  of  the 
body.  An  author  glories  in  his  books,  even  as  much  as  he  does 
in  his  children.  The  writer  of  the  Plays  realized  this  fact,  for  he 
speaks  in  one  of  the  sonnets  of  "  these  children  of  the  brainy  They 
were  the  offspring  of  the  better  part  of  him. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  them. 

This  is  not  the  fact.  He  understood  their  merits  better  than  all 
the  men  of  his  age; for,  while  they  were  complimenting  him  on  "his 
facetious  grace  in  writing,"  he  foresaw  that  these  compositions 
would  endure  while  civilized  humanity  occupied  the  globe.  The 
sonnets  show  this.     In  sonnet  cvii  he  says: 

My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since  spite  of  him  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 

White  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes  : 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

And  in  sonnet  Ixxxi  he  says: 
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The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombM  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen), 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

And  in  sonnet  Iv  he  says: 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme; 

But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone  besmeared  with  sluttish  time. 

Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity. 

Shall  you  pace  forth;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity, 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

There  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  doubt;  i.  That  Bacon  wrote 
the  Plays jr2.  That  he  loved  them  as  the  children  of  his  brain;  3. 
That  he  esflmated  them  at  their  full  great  value.  \ 

The  question  then  arose.  How  was  it  possible  that  he  would  dis- 
own them  with  no  hope  or  purpose  of  ever  reclaiming  them  ?  How 
could  he  consent  that  the  immortal  honors  which  belonged  to  him- 
self should  be  heaped  upon  an  unworthvLinvpostor  ?  How  could  he 
divest  Bacon  of  this  great  worid-outliving  glory  to  give  it  to 
Shakspere  ? 

This  thought  recurred  to  me  constantly,  and  greatly  perplexed 
me. 

One  day  1  chanced  to  open  a  book,  belonging  to  one  of  my  chil- 
dren, called  Every  Bofs  Book^  published  in  Londoft,  by  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  1868;  a  very  complete  and  interesting  work  of 
its  kind,  containing  over  eight  hundred  pages.  On  page  674  I 
found  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  Cryptography,"  or  cipher-writing,  and 

in  it  I  chanced  upon  this  sentence: 

The  most  famous  and  complex  cipher  perhaps  ever  written  was  by  Lord  Bacon. 
It  was  arranged  in  the  following  manner: 

aaaaa  stands  for  a.  abaaa  stands  for  i  and  j.  baaaa  stands  for  r. 

aaaab     "  *    b.  abaab     *'         '*     k.  baaab     "         "   s. 

aaaba      *         *'     c.  ababa     '*         **     1.  baaba     "         **    t. 

aaabb     *•         '*'  d.  ababb     "         '*     m.  baabb     "         *'   if  and  v. 
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aabaa  stands  for  e.  abbaa  stands  for  n.  babaa  stands  for  w. 

aabab     '*         "    f.  abbab     "         "    o.  babab     '*         "    x. 

aabba     "         '*    g.  abbba     '*         "     p.  babba     "         "    y. 

aabbb     "         "    h.  abbbb     "         "     q.  babbb     "         "    z. 

Now  suppose  you  want  to  inform  some  one  that  "All  is  well.'*  First  place 
down  the  letters  separately  according  to  the  above  alphabet: 

aaaaa    ababa    ababa    abaaa    baaab    babaa    aabaa    ababa    ababa 

Then  take  a  sentence  five  times  the  length  in  letters  of  "  All  is  well  "  —  say  it 
is,  "  We  were  sorry  to  have  heard  that  you  have  been  so  unwell." 
Then  fit  this  sentence  to  the  cipher  above,  like  this: 

aaaaaababaababaabaaabaaabbabaaaabaaababaababa 
we  were  jo  rx  y/  oAav  ^hea/d  t  h<j/  y^uhav  ^bee»sounz£«/l 

Marking  with  a  dash  every  letter  that  comes  under  a  h.  Then  put  the  sen- 
tence down  on  your  paper,  printing  all  marked  letters  in  italics  and  the  others  in 
the  ordinary  way,  thus: 

We  were  jorry  to  hzye  heard  tha/  yoM  hav^  bee»  ^0  unw»e/l. 

The  person  who  receives  the  cipher  puts  it  down  and  writes  an  <z  under  every 
letter  except  those  in  italics:  these  he  puts  a  b  under;  he  then  divides  the  cipher 
obtained  into  periods  of  five  letters,  looks  at  his  alphabet,  and  finds  the  meaning  to 
be:  "All  is  well." 

And  on  page  681  of  the  same  chapter  I  found  another  allusion 
to  Bacon: 

Most  of  the  examples  given  will  only  enable  one  to  decipher  the  most  simple 
kind,  such  as  are  generally  found  in  magazines,  etc. ;  for  if  that  intricate  cipher  of 
Lord  Bacon's  were  put  in  a  book  for  boys  it  would  be  a  waste  of  paper,  as  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  be  able  to  find  it  out. 

Here  was  indeed  a  pregnant  association  of  ideas: 

1.  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  Plays. 

2.  Lord  Bacon  loved  them';  and  could  not  desire   to  dissociate 

himself  from  them. 

3.  Lord  Bacon  knew* their  inestimable  greatness;  and 

4.  Lord    Bacon   dealt   in    ciphers;    he     invented     ciphers,    and 

ciphers  of  exquisite  subtlety  and  cunning. 
Then  followed,  like  a  flash,  this  thought: 

5.  Could  Lord  Bacon  have  put  a  cipher  in  the  Plays  I 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  see  what  Lord  Bacon  had  said  on 
the  subject  of  ciphers.  I  remembered  that  Basil  Montagu  in  his 
Life  of  Bacon  had   said,  speaking  of  his  youth  and  before  he  came 

of  age: 

After  the  appointment  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett's  successor,  Bacon  traveled  into 
the  French  provinces  and  spent  some  time  at  Poictiers.  He  prepared  a  work  upoa 
ciphers,  which  he  afterward^published.' 

'  Works  c/Lirrd  Bacon ^  vol.  i. 
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I  turned  to  the  De  Au^mentiSy  and  there  I  found  what  is  practi- 
cally an  essay  on  ciphers.  The  statement  of  Montagu  is  some- 
what of  an  error,  for  no  separate  essay  was  ever  published  by 
Bacon  on  that  subject. 

Bacon  says: 

As  for  writing,  it  is  to  be  performed  either  by  the  common  alphabet  (whidi  is 
oised  by  everybody)  or  by  a  secret  and  priv^teone,  agreed  upon  by  particular  per- 
sons, which  they  call  ciphers.' 

Now  I  had  noted  that,  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  he 
spoke  of  certain  writings  as  the  works  of  the  alphabet.  The  reader 
will  observe  how  often  in  this  essay  the  word  alphabet  is  used  in 
connection  with  cipher-writing.  In  the  sentence  just  quoted  he 
tells  us  that  writing  may  be  performed  in  a  secret  and  private 
alphabet  ^^ which  they  call  ciphers**  Was  the  reverse  true?  Could 
cipher-writings  be  called  "  works  of  the  cUphabet "  /  There  is  some- 
thing very  mysterious  about  these  "works  of  his  recreation  " — these 
"works  of  the  alphabet** — ^which  no  one  was  to  be  "allowed  to 
copy." 

Bacon  continues: 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  ciphers.  Of  these  there  are  many  kinds:  simple 
ciphers,  ciphers  mixed  with  non-significant  characters,  ciphers  containing  two  differ- 
ent letters  in  one  character,  wheel  ciphers,  key  ciphers,  word  ciphers^  and  the  like. 
But  the  virtues  required  in  them  are  three  :  that  they  be  easy  and  not  laborious  to 
write;  that  they  be  safe  and  be  impossible  to  be  deciphered,  and  lastly,  that  they 
be,  if  possible,  such  as  not  to  raise  suspicion.  For  if  letters  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  power  either  over  the  writers  or  over  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  although  the  cipher  itself  may  be  safe  and  impossible  to  decipher,  yet 
the  matter  comes  under  examination  and  question,  unless  the  cipher  be  such  as 
either  to  raise  no  suspicion  or  to  elude  inquiry.  Now  for  this  elusion  of  inquiry, 
there  is  a  new  and  useful  contrivance  for  it,  which,  as  I  have  it  by  me,  why  should  I  set 
it  down  among  the  desiderata,  instead  of  propounding  the  thing  itself  ?  It  is  this  : 
/Let  a  man  have  two  alphabets,  one  of  true  letters,  the  other  of  non-significants; 
and  let  him  infold  in  them  two  letters  at  once,  one  carrying  the  secret,  the  other 
such  a  letter  as  the  writer  would  have  been  likely  to  send,  and  yet  without  anything 
dangerous.  Then  if  any  one  be  strictly  examined  as  to  the  cipher  let  him  offer 
the  alphabet  of  non-significants  for  the  true  letters,  and  the  alphabet  of  true  letters 
for  the  non-significants.  Thus  the  examiner  will  fall  upon  the  exterior  letter,  which 
finding  probable,  he  will  not  suspect  anything  of  another  letter  within. 

How  subtle  and  cunning  is  all  this  !  Note  the  use  of  the  word 
alphabet.  Note,  too,  the  excuse  that  he  gives  for  discussing  the 
cipher:  "he  has  it  by  him" — lest  anyone  might  suppose  he  was 

•  Works  of  Fratitis  Bacon,  vol.  ix,  p.  115, 
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furnishing  a  key  to  some  other  writings.     Observe  his  rule,  that 
the  cipher ''must  not  raise  suspicion*'  as  to  its  existence;  it  must 
be  "/^/JeyA/fj/"  in  something  else;  so  that  the  reader,  falling  upon*/ 
the  exteriorjBuiln^g,  will  not  suspect  another  writing  within.  ^^ 

He  ccmtinues: 


But  for  av<nding  suspicion  altogether^  I  will  add  another  contrivance  which  I 
devised  myself  when  I  was  at  Paris  in  my  early  youth,  and  which  I  still  think 
worthy  of  preservation.  For  it  has  the  perfection  of  a  cipher,  which  is  to  make 
anything  signify  ftn3rthing;  subject,  however,  to  this  condition,  that  the  infolding 
writing  shall  contain  at  least  five  times  as  many  letters  as  the  writing  infolded  :  no 
other  restriction  or  condition  whatever  is  required.  The  way  to  do  it  is  this : 
First  let  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  resolved  into  transpositions  of  two 
letters  only.  For  the  transposition  of  two  letters  through  five  places  will  yield 
thirty-two  differences,  much  more  twenty-four,  which  is  the  number  of  letters  in 
our  alphabet.     Here  is  an  example  of  such  an  alphabet. 

Here  follows  the  alphabet  I  have  already  quoted  from  the  Every 

Boy's  Book. 

He  continues: 

Nor  is  it  a  slight  thing  which  is  thus  by  the  way  effected.  For  hence  we  see 
how  thoughts  may  be  communicated  at  any  distance  of  place  by  means  of  any 
objects  perceptible  either  to  the  eye  or  ear,  provided  only  that  those  objects  are 
capable  of  two  differences;  as  by  bells,  trumpets,  torches,  gun-shots,  and  the  like. 

Herein  he  anticipated  the  telegraphic  alphj 

But  to  proceed  with  our  business:  When  you  prepare  to  write,  you  must 
reduce  the  interior  epistle  to  this  biliteral  alphabet.     Let  the  interior  epistle  be — 

Fly. 
Example  of  reduction, 

FLY 
aabab   ababa  babba 

Have  by  you  at  the  same  time  another  alphabet  in  two  forms — I  mean  one  in 
which  each  of  the  letters  of  the  common  alphabet,  both  capital  and  small,  is 
exhibited  in  two  different  forms  —  any  forms  that  you  find  convenient. 

Example  of  an  alphabet  in  two  forms: 
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Then  take  yuur  interior  epistle,  reduced  to  the  biliteral  shape,  and  adapt  to  it 
letter  by  letter  your  exterior  epistle  in  the  biform  character;  and  then  write  it  ouL 
Let  the  exterior  epistle  be: 

Do  NOT  GO  TILL  I  COME. 
Example  of  adaptation, 

FLY 
aa  bab  ab  abab  a    bba 
Do  not  go    till    I  come. 

I  add  another  large  example  of  the  same  cipher — of  the  writing  of  anything  by 
anything. 

The  interior  epistle,  for  which  I  have  selected  the  Spartan  dispatch,  formerly 
sent  in  the  Scytale : 

Ail  is  lost,  Mindarus  is  killed.  The  soldiers  want  food.  IVe  can  neither g^et 
lience  nor  stay  longer  here. 

The  exterior  epistle,  taken  from  Cicero's  first  letter  and  containing  the  Spartan 
dispatch  within  it: 

In  all  duty  or  rather  piety  towards  you  I  satisfy  everybody  except  myself.  Myself 
I  ne^'er  satisfy.  For  so  great  are  the  services  which  you  have  rendered  me,  that,  seeing 
you  did  not  rest  in  your  endeavors  on  my  behalf  till  the  thing  was  done,  I  feel  as  if  my 
life  had  lost  all  its  sweetness,  because  I  cannot  do  as  much  in  this  cause  of  yours. 
The  occasions  are  these:  Ammonius  the  hing's  ambassador  openly  besieges  us  with 
money,  the  business  LS  carried  on  through  the  same  creditors  who  were  employed  in  it 
when  you  were  here,  etc. 

I  have  here  capitalized  the  words  all  and  /j,  supposing  thpm  to 
be  part  of  the  sentence,  "All  is  lost,"  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
right  in  doing  so.  The  sentence  ends  as  above  and  leaves  us  in 
the  dark.     Bacon  continues: 

■ 

This  doctrine  of  ciphers  carries  along  with  it  another  doctrine  which  is  its  rela- 
tive. This  is  the  doctrine  of  deciphering,  or  of  detecting  ciphers,  though  one  be 
quite  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  used  or  the  private  understanding  between  the 
parties :  a  thing  requiring  both  labor  and  ingenuity,  and  dedicated,  as  the  other 
likewise  is,  to  the  secrets  of  princes.  By  skillful  precaution  indeed  it  maybe  made 
useless;  though,  as  things  are,  it  is  of  very  great  use.  For  if  good  and  safe 
ciphers  were  introduced,  there  are  very  many  of  them  which  altogether  elude  and 
exclude  the  decipherer,  and  yet  are  sufficiently  convenient  and  ready  to  read 
and  write.  But  such  is  the  rawness  and  unskillfulness  of  secretaries  and  clerks  in 
the  courts  of  kings,  that  the  greatest  matters  are  commonly  trusted  to  weak  and 
futile  ciphers. 

I  said  to  myself:  What  is  there  unreasonable  in  the  thought 
that  this  man^  who  dwelt  with  such  interest  upon  the  subject  of 
ciphers,  who  had  invented  ciphers,  even  ciphers  within  ciphers — 
that  this  subtle  and  most  laborious  intellect  might  have  injected  a 
cipher  narrative,  an  "  interior  epistle,"  into  the  Shakespeare  Plays, 
in  which  he  would  assert  his  authorship  of  the  same,  and  reclaim 
for  all  time  those  "  children  of  his  brain  "  who  had  been  placed,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  under  the  fosterage  of  another  ? 
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1  knew  also  that  Bacon  had  all  his  life  much  to  do  with  ciphers. 
Spedding  says: 

In  both  France  and  Scotland  Essex  had  correspondents,  in  his  intercourse  with 
whom  Anthony  Bacon  appears  to  have  served  him  in  a  capacity  very  like  that  of  a 
modem  under-secretary  of  state,  receiving  all  letters,  which  were  mostly  in  cipher^ 
in  the  first  instance,  forwarding  them  (generally  through  his  brother  Francis' 
hands)  to  the  Earl  deciphered^  and  accompanied  with  their  joint  suggestions.' 

But  Bacon  also  referred  again  to  the  subject  of  ciphers  in  the 
second  book  of  The  Advancement  of  Learnings  where  he  briefly  treats 
of  the  same  theories.     He  says: 

The  highest  degree  whereof  is  to  write  omnia  per  omnia,  which  is  undoubtedly 
possible,  with  a  proportion  quintuple  at  most  of  the  writing  infolding  to  the  writirtg 
infolded,  and  no  other  restraint  whatsoever. 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  ciphers,"  he  names, 

as  I  have  shown,  "word  ciphers."  These  are  ciphers  where  the 
word  is  infolded  in  other  words,  and  where  the  cipher  is  not  one  of 
representatives  of  the  alphabetical  signs.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  example  given  of  the  Spartan  dispatch,  although, 
as  I  have  said,  he  seems  to  leave  the  subject  purposely  obscure. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Lopez*  conspiracy  to  poison  the  Queen,  Bacon 
refers  to  certain  letters  — 

Written  in  a  cipher,  not  of  alphabet,  but  of  words,  such  as  mought,  if  it  were 
opened,  impart  no  vehement  suspicion.^ 

In  the  Second  Book  of   The  Advancement  of  Learning  Bacon  says: 

But  there  yet  remains  another  use  of  Poesy  Parabolical,  opposite  to  the  former, 
wherein  it  serves,  as  I  said,  for  an  infoldment;  for  such  things,  I  mean,  the  dignity 
whereof  requires  that  they  should  be  seen,  as  it  were,  through  a  veil;  that  is,  when 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy  and  philosophy  are  involved  in  fables 
or  parables.^ 

Note  here  the  significant  use  of  the  word  infoldment. 
And  in  this  connection  I  quote  the  following  from  the  Valerius 
Terminus: 

That  the  discretion  anciently  observed,  though  by  the  precedent  of  many  vain 
persons  and  deceivers  abused,  of  publishing  part  and  resennng part  to  a  private  sue- 
cession,  and  publishing  in  such  a  manner  whereby  it  may  not  be  to  the  taste  or 
capacity  of  all,  but  shall,  as  it  were,  single  and  adopt  his  reader,  is  not  to  be  laid  aside, 
both  for  the  avoiding  of  abuse  in  the  excluded,  and  the  strengthening  of  affection 
in  the  admitted.* 

'  Speddinif,  Li/e  and  IVorks,  vol.  i,  p.  250.  ■  Li/e  and  IP'&rhs,  vol.  i,  p.  282. 

*  Advancement  cf  Learnings  vol.  ix,  p.  116.        *  De  Augmentis,  vol,  viii,  p.  442. 

*  Pe  A  Mgmrntis,  chap.  r8. 
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And  again: 

To  ascend  further  by  scale  1  do  forbear,  partly  because  it  would  draw  on  the 
example  to  an  over-j^reat  length,  but  chiefly  because  it  would  open  that  which  in 
this  work  I  dettrmine  to  reserved 

And  again  he  says: 

And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was  wont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  for 
Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands,  to  mark  up  their  lod^^ings,  and 
not  with  weapons  to  fight;  so  I  l.ike  better  that  entry  of  truth  which  cometh  peace- 
ably with  chalk,  to  mctrk  up  those  minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbor  it^  than 
that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  contention. 

And  again  he  says,  in  the  same  work: 

Another  diversity  of  method  there  is  [he  is  speaking  of  the  different  methods  of 
''tradition,"  i.e.y  of  communicating  and  transmitting  knowledge^  which  hath  some 
affinity  with  the  former,  used  in  some  cas€s  by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  dis- 
graced since  by  the  imposture  of  many  vain  persons,  who  have  made  it  as  a  false 
light  for  their  counterfeit  merchandises;  and  that  is,  enigmatical Skxid  disclosed.  The 
pretense  thereof  [that  is,  of  the  enigmatical  method]  is  to  remove  the  vulgar  capac- 
ities from  being  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  knowledge,  and  to  reserve  them  to  selected' 
auditors,  or  wits  of  such  sharpness  as  can  pierce  the  veil.  * 

And  he  also  says  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  De  Augmentis: 

Now,  whether  any  mystic  meaning  be  concealed  beneath  the  fables  of  the 
ancient  poets  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  a 
mystery  is  involved  in  no  small  number  of  them. 

Spedding  says: 

The  question  is  whether  the  reserve  Bacon  contemplated  can  be  justly  com- 
pared with  that  practiced  by  the  alchemists  and  others,  who  concealed  their  discov- 
eries as  *'  treasures  of  which  the  value  would  be  decreased  if  others  were  allowed  to 
share  it."  ...  It  is  true  that  in  both  of  these  extracts  Bacon  intimates  an  intention 
to  reserve  the  communication  of  one  part  of  his  philosophy — ^'^  formula  ipsa  inierpre- 
tationis  et  inventa  per  eandem  '* —  to  certain  fit  and  chosen  persons.  .  .  .  The  fruits 
which  he  anticipated  from  his  philosophy  were  not  only  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind,  but  were  to  be  gathered  in  another  generation,^ 

Of  course  all  this  is  expressed  obscurely  by  Bacon,  although  no 
man  was  more  capable  of  expressing  it  clearly,  had  he  desired  so  to 
do.  But,  putting  all  these  things  together,!  drew  the  inference 
that  Bacon  proposed  to  reserve  some  part  of  his  teaching  for  another 
generation,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  that  this  was  to  be  behind  a 
veil,  which  keen  wits  might  pierce;  and  he  believed  that  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity  had,  in  like  manner,  buried  certain  mysteries  in 
their  works,  the  keys  to  which  are  now  lost. 

'  De  Augmentis^  chap.  s.  *  IVorksy  Boston,  vol.  i,  p.  185.  *  Ibid. 
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And  says  Spedding: 

Thus  I  conceive  that  six  out  of  the  ten  passages  under  consideration  must  be 
set  aside  as  not  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Of  the  four  that  remain, 
two  must  be  set  aside  in  like  manner,  because,  though  th^y  directly  allude  to  the  prac- 
tice of  transmitting  knowledge  as  a  secret  from  hand  to  hand^  they  contain  no  evidence 
that  Bacon  approved  of  it. 

And  it  is  most  remarkable  that  in  the  next  chapter  after  that  in 
which  we  find  the  lengthy  discourse  about  ciphers,  already  quoted, 
Bacon  proceeds  to  discuss  "  the  Handing  on  of  the  Lamp^  or  Method 
of  Delivery  to  Posterity,"  and  repeats  himself  again.  He  says  there 
are  two  ways  to  transmit  knowledge: 

For  both  methods  agree  in  aiming  to  separate  the  vulgar  among  the  auditors 
from  the  select;  but  then  they  are  opposed  in  this,  that  the  former  makes  use  of  a 
way  of  delivery  more  open  than  the  common ;  the  latter  (of  which  I  am  now  going 
to  speak),  of  one  more  secret.  Let  the  one,  then,  be  distinguished  as  the  Exoteric 
method,  the  other  as  the  Acroamatic;  a  distinction  observed  by  the  ancients  princi- 
pally in  the  publication  of  books,  but  which  I  transfer  to  the  method  of  delivery. 
Indeed  this  acroamatic  or  enigmatical  method  was  itself  used  among  the  ancients, 
and  employed  with  judgment  and  discretion.  But  in  later  times  it  has  been  dis- 
graced by  many,  who  have  made  it  a  false  and  deceitful  light  to  put  forward  their 
yttnterfeit  merchandise.  The  intention  of  it,  however,  seems  to  be  by  obscurity  of 
delivery  to  exclude  the  vulgar  (that  is  the  profane  vulgar)  from  the  secrets  of  knowl- 
edge,  and  to  admit  those  only  who  have  either  received  the  interpretation  of  the 
enigmas  through  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  or  have  wits  of  such  sharpness  and  dis- 
cernment as  can  pierce  the  veil.^ 

Is  it  not  significant  that  immediately  after  the  discussion  of 
ciphers,  in  which  he  said  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  writing, 
"  either  by  the  common  alphabet  or  by  a  private  and  secret  one," 
he  should  proceed  to  tell  us  that  there  are  two  ways  of  handing 
on  the  lamp  to  posterity,  both  of  which  exclude  the  vulgar,  but  one 
of  them  is  more  secret  than  the  other,  used  formerly  among  the 
ancients  [he  has  just  given  us  an  example  in  the  Spartan  Scytale'] — 
an   acroamatic     or    enigmatical     method,    the    "  veil "    of    whose 


"  obscure  delivery  "  can  only  be  penetrated  by  those  who  have  been 
let  into  the  secret,  or  who  have  wits  sharp  enough  to  pierce  it. 
Delia  Bacon  says  of  the  Elizabethan  period: 

It  was  a  time  when  the  cipher,  in  which  one  could  write  ** omnia  per  omnia^** 
was  in  request;  when  even  '* wheel  ciphers"  and  doubles  were  thought  not  unwor- 
thy of  philosophic  notice  .  .  .  with  philosophic  secrets  that  opened  down  into  the 
bottom  of  a  tomb,  that  opened  into  the  Tower,  that  opened  on  the  scaffold  and  the 
block.' 

^  De  A  ttgmentisy  book  vi.  •  Philosophy  0/  Shah.  Plays  I  ^n/ohted^  p.  10. 
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Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Epigrams^  says,  speaking  of  the  young  states- 
men of  London: 

They  all  get  Porta  for  the  sundry  ways 
To  write  in  cipher,  and  the  several  keys 
To  ope  the  character.  * 

Porta  was  the  famous  Neapolitan,  Johannes  Baptista  Porta.    He 
died  in  1615. 
,       Says  W.  F.  C.  Wigston: 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  this  free  age  to  understand  all  this.  .  .  .  For  the  neces- 
sity that  arose  for  secrecy,  and  the  intimacy  of  religion,  politics  and  poetry  cannot 
be  fully  grasped  in  an  age  where  they  have  neither  necessity  nor  interest  to  be  in 
any  way  inter-related  or  inter-dependent.* 

And  that  Bacon  expected  that  in  the  future  he  would  have  an 
increase  of  fame  or  a  justification  of  his  life,  seems  to  be  intimated 
in  the  first  draft  of  his  will: 

y  /        I  leave  my  memory  to  the  next  ages  and  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  own  coun- 
I  \trymen  after  some  time  be  passed. 

And  in  the  last  copy  of  his  will  he  changes  this  phraseology,  and 

says: 

For  my  name  and  memory  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  for- 
eign nations,  and  to  the  next  ages. 

Did  he  omit  the  words  in  italics  because  they  might  be  too  sig- 
nificant ? 

He  always  looked  over  the  heads  of  the  generation  in  which  he 

/    lived,  and  fastened  his  eyes  upon  posterity.     He  anticipated  the 

great  religious  and  political  revolution  which  soon  after  his  death 

\        swept  over  England.     He  believed  that  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of 

'        great  civil   convulsions,  growing    out  of    religious  fanaticism,  in 

which  it  was  possible  civilization  might  perish,  despitfc-vtlie^art  of 

printing.     He  says: 


Nor  IS  my  resolution  diminished  by  foreseeing  the  state  of  these  times,  a  sort  of 
declination  and  ruin  of  the  learning  which  is  now  in  use;  for  although  I  dread  not 
the  incursions  of  barbarians  (unless,  perhaps,  the  empire  of  Spain  should  strengthen 
itself,  and  oppress  and  debilitate  others  by  arms,  itself  by  the  burden),  yet  from 
civil  wars  (which,  on  account  of  certain  manners,  not  long  ago  introduced,  seem  to 
me  about  to  visit  many  countries),  and  the  malignity  of  sects,  and  from  these  com- 
pendiary  artifices  and  cautions  which  have  crept  into  the  place  of  learning,  no  less 
a  tempest  seems  to  impend  over  letters  and  science.  Nor  can  the  shop  of  the 
typographer  avail  for  these  evils.* 

>  Epigram  xcii,  The  Xerv  City,  •  A  AV«»  Story  of  Shak.^  p.  1Q3. 

*  On  the  Interpretation  0/  Nature, 
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What  more  natural  than  that  he,  the  cipher-maker,  being  the 
author  of  the  Plays,  should  place  in  the  Plays  a  cipher  story,  to  be 
read  when  the  tempest  that  was  about  to  assail  civilization  had 
passed  away,  —  the  Plays  surviving,  for  they  were,  he  tells  us,  to  I 
live  when  "marble  and  the  gilded  monuments  of  princes"  had 
p)erished  —  even  to  the  general  judgment.  If  he  was  right;  if  the 
Plays  were  indeed  as  imperishable  as  the  verses  of  Homer,  they 
must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  close  study  by  generations  of 
critics  and  commentators;  and  sooner  or  later  some  one  would 
"  pierce  the  veil  "  and  read  the  acroamatic  and  enigmatical  story 
infolded  in  them.  Then  would  he  be  justified  to  the  world  by  that 
internal  narrative, (reflecting  on  kings,  princes,  prelates  and  peers,1 
and  not  to  be  published  in  his  own  day;  not  to  be  uttered  with- 
out serious  penalties  to  his  kinsfolk,  his  family,  his  very  body  In 
the  grave.  Then,  when  his  corpse  was  dust,  his  blood  extinct,  or 
diluted  to  nothingness  in  the  course  of  generations;  then,  when  all 
vanities  of  rank  and  state  and  profession  and  family  were  obliter- 
ated; when  his  memory  and  name  were  as  a  sublimated  spirit;  then, 
'Mn  the  next  ages,"  "when  some  time  had  been  passed,"  he  would, 
through  the  cipher^arrative.  risft  anew  from  the  grave. 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame 

Would  live  in  death  with  glorious  fame.' 

"  His  eye,"  says  Montagu,  "  pierced  into  future  contingents." 
That  can  not  be  called  improbable  which  has  happened.     If  I 
had  not  fallen  upon  the  cipher,  some  one  else  would.    It  was  a  mere 
question  of  time,  with  all  time  in  which  to  answer  it. 

And  this  material  and  practical  view  sets  aside  that  other  and 
profounder  conception,  in  which  the  operations  of  the  minds  of  men 
are  but  the  shadowings  of  an  eternal  purpose,  and  all  history 
and  all  nature  but  the  cunningly  adjusted  parts  of  a  great  exter- 
nal spiritual  design. 

*  Much  Ado  About  Not  kin g^  ii,  3. 


CHAPTER   IT. 

NO IV  J  BECAME  CERTAIN  THERE   WAS  A  CIPHER. 

A  book  where  men  may  read  strang^e  matters. 

MaclHtthy  /,  J. 

IN  the  winter  of  1878-9  I  said  to  myself:  I  will  re-read  the  Shake- 
speare  Plays,  not,  as  heretofore,  for  the  delight  which  they  would 
give  me,  but  with  my  eyes  directed  singly  to  discover  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  in  them  any  indication  of  a  cipher. 

And  I  reasoned  thus:  If  there  is  a  cipher  in  the  Plays,  it  will 
probably  be  in  the  form  of  a  brief  statement,  that  "  I,  Francis 
Bacon,  of  St.  Albans,  son  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  wrote  these  Plays,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
William  Shakespeare." 

The  things  then  to  be  on  the  look-out  for,  in  my  reading,  were 
the  words  Francis^  Bacon,  Nicholas^  Bacon,  and  such  combinations 
of  Shake  and  speare,  or  Shakes  and  peer,  as  would  make  the  word 
Shakespeare, 

I  possessed  no  Concordance  at  the  time,  or  I  might  have  saved 
myself  much  unnecessary  trouble. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  occurrence  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor^  of  the  word  Bacon,  The  whole  scene  is  an 
intrusion  into  the  play.  The  play  turns  upon  Sir  John  Falstaif*s 
making  love  to  two  dame^  of  Windsor  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
shames  and  humiliations^e  suffered  therefrom.  And  this  scene 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  play.  Mistress 
Page,  one  of  the  Merry  Wives,  accompanied  by  her  boy  William, 
meets  with  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the  Welsh  parson  and  schoolmaster, — 
old  Dame  Quickly  being  by;  —  and  Mistress  Page  tells  the  school- 
master that  her  husband  says  the  boy  William  "profits  nothing  at 
his  book;"  and  she  requests  him  to  "ask  him  some  questions  in  his 
accidence."  In  the  first  place,  it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  find 
the  wife  of  a  yeoman,  or  man  of  the  middle  class,  who  is  able  to 

*  Act  iv,  scene  i. 
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tell  whether  or  not  the  boy  correctly  answers  the  Latin  questions 
put  to  him.  But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  has 
the  boy's  proficiency  in  Latin  to  do  with  Sir  John  Falstaff's  love- 
making  ?  And  why  take  up  a  whole  scene  to  introduce  it  ?  The 
boy  William  nowhere  appears  in  the  play^  except  in  that  scene.  He  is 
called  up  from  the  depths  of  the  author's  consciousness,  to  recite  a 
school  lesson;  and  he  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  it  into  nothingness, 
never  to  appear  again  in  this  world.     Is  not  this  extraordinary  ? 

We  have  also  the  older  form  of  the  play,  which  is  only  half  the 
size  of  the  present,  and  there  is  no  William  in  it,  and  no  such  scene. 
That  first  form  was  written  to  play,  and  it  has  everything  in  it  of 
action  and  plot  necessary  to  make  it  a  successful  stage  play,  and 
tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  successful.  But  what  was  this 
enlarged  form  of  the  play  written  for,  if  the  old  form  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  Siplayf     And  why  insert  in  it  this  useless  scene  ? 

Richard  Grant  White  calls  it  "that  very  superfluous  scene  in 
The  Merry  Withes  of  Windsor.''  He  acknowledges  that  "it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot."  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspere,  Swinburne  says: 

fl 

There  is  not  one  of  them  whom  we  can  reasonably  imagine  capable  of  the 
patience  and  self-respect  which  induced  Shakespeare  to  re-write  the  triumphantly 
popular  parts  of  Romeo,  of  Falstaif  and  of  Hamlet,  with  an  eye  to  the  literary  per- 
fection and  performance  of  work,  which,  in  its  first  outline,  had  won  the  crowning 
suffrage  of  immediate  and  spectacular  applause.* 

But  while  these  reasons  might  possibly  account  for  the  re-writing 
of  the  parts  of  Romeo,  Falstaff  and  Hamlet,  there  is  no  literary  per- 
fection about  The  Aferry  Wives  of  Windsor  to  explain  the  doubling 
of  it  in  size;  there  is  very  little  blank  verse  in  the  comedy,  and  still 
less  of  anything  that  can  aspire  to  be  called  poetry.  Why,  then, 
was  it  re-written  ?  And  why,  when  re-written,  was  this  superfluous 
scene  injected  into  it?  That  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  of  it,  I  quote  the  scene  entire,  just  as  it  appears  on  pages  53 
and  54  of  the  Folio  of  1623: 

ACTI  S   QUARTl'S.       SC/ENA    PrIMA. 

Enter  Mistris  Pagc^  Quickly,  WiUianiy  Evans. 

Mist,  Pag,     Is  he  at  M.  Fords  already  think 'st  thou? 

Qui.  Sure  he  is  by  this;  or  will  be  presently;  but  truely  he  is  ver>'  couragious 
mad,  about  his  throwing  into  the  water.    Mistris  /"^^n/ desires  you  to  come  sodainely. 

*  Genius  0/ Shak.y  p.  28 <.  'Thomas  Middlcton,  Shakcspcariana^  vol.  iii.  No.  26,  p.  61. 
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Mist,  Pag.  He  be  with  her  by  and  by :  He  but  bring  my  yong-man  here  lo 
Schoole:  looke  where  his  Master  comes;  'tis  a  playing  day  I  see;  how  now  Sir 
Hughy  no  Schoole  to-day  ? 

Eva,     No  :  Master  Slender  is  let  the  Boyes  leave  to  play. 

Qui,     'Blessing  of  his  heart. 

Mist,  Pag.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  sales  my  sonne  profits  nothing  in  the 
world  at  his  Booke:  I  pray  you  aske  him  some  questions  in  his  Accidence. 

Ev.     Come  hither  William;  hold  up  your  head;  come. 

Mist.  Pag,  Come-on,  Sirha;  hold  up  your  head;  answere  your  Master;  be 
not  afraid. 

Eva,      William^  how  many  numbers  is  in  Nownes  ? 

Will,     Two. 

Qui.  Truely,  I  thought  there  had  bin  one  Number  more,  because  they  say 
od's-Nownes. 

Eva,     Peace,  your  tatlings.     What  is  {Faire)  William  f 

Will.     PuUher. 

Qu.     Powlcats?    There  are  fairer  things  than  Powlcats,  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  o'man  :  I  pray  you  peace.  What  is  {Lapis), 
William  ? 

Will.     A  Stone. 

Eva.     And  what  is  a  Stone  (  William  ?) 

Will.     A  Peeble. 

Eva.     No,  it  is  Lapis:  I  pray  you  remember  in  your  praine. 

Will,     Lapis. 

Eva,     That  is  a  good  William:  what  is  he  ( William)  that  do's  lend  articles. 

U'ill.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  Pronoune,  and  be  thus  declined.  Singu- 
lariter  nominativo  hic^  hac^  hoc. 

F.va,  Nominatiifo  hig,  hag^  hog:  pray  you  marke:  geniti^'o  hut  us.  Well, 
what  is  your  Accusative-case? 

Will,     Accusativo  hinc. 

Eva.     I  pray  you  have  your  remembrance  (childe)  Accusativo  hiug,  hang,  hog, 

Qu.     Hang-hog,  is  latten  for  Bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Ei'a.     Leave  your  prables  (o'man).     What  is  the  Focative  case  (  William  /) 

Will.     O,   Vocativo,  O. 

E7>a.     Remember  William,  Focative,  is  cant. 

Qui.     And  that's  a  good  roote. 

Eva.     O'man,  forbeare. 

Mist.  Page.     Peace. 

Eva.     What  is  your  Genitive  case  pltimll  {  U^illiam  /) 

J  fill.     Genitive  case? 

F.va,     I. 

Will.     Genitive  horum,  harum,  horum. 

Qu,  'Vengeance  of  Ginyes  case:  fie  on  her;  never  name  her  (childe)  if  she  be 
a  whore. 

Eva.     For  shame  o'man. 

Qu.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  childe  such  words;  hee  leaches  him  to  hie,  and  to 
hac;  which   they'll  do  fast  enough  of  themselves,  and  to  call  horum;  fie  upon  you. 

Eiuins,  O'man,  art  thou  Lunatics  ?  Hast  thou  no  understandings  for  thy 
Cases  &  the  number  of  the  Genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures,  a:» 
I  would  desires. 

Mi.  Patri\     Pre'thee  hold  thy  peace. 

El'.     Shew  me  now  (  William)  some  declensions  of  your  Pronounes. 
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Will,     Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

E7\  It  is  Quiy  quey  quod;  if  you  forget  your  Quidy  your  Ques  and  your  Quods 
you  must  be  preeches  :  Go  your  waies  and  play,  go. 

M.  Pag.     He  is  a  better  scholler  then  I  thought  he  was. 

EiK     He  is  a  good  sprag-memory  :  Farewel  Mis,  Page. 

Mis,  Page,  Adieu  good  Sir  Hugh  :  Get  you  home,  boy,  Come  we  stay  loo 
long.  Exeunt. 

I  will  ask  the  reader,  after  a  while,  to  recur  to  this  scene,  and 
note  the  unusual,  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  words  are 
bracketed  and  hyphenated. 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  scene  which  has 
the  slightest  relation  to  the  play  of  The  Merry  Wives,  It  is  simply 
a  schoolmaster,  who  speaks  broken  English,  hearing  a  boy  his 
lesson.  There  is  no  wit  in  the  scene,  and  what  attempts  at  wit 
there  are  seem  to  me  very  forced. 

It  was  written  and  inserted  simply  to  enable  the  author  to 
reiterate  the  name  William  eleven  times,  and  to  bring  in  the 
word  Bacon,  The  whole  scene  is  built  up,  created,  constructed 
and  forced  into  the  play  to  find  an  opportunity  to  use  the  word 
Bacon  without  arousing  suspicion. 

"  Hang-hog  is  the  Latin  for  Bacon"  says  Dame  Quickly,  and  we 
know  just  where  the  pun  came  from.  I  have  already  quoted  the 
anecdote  in  a  former  chapter,  but  I  repeat  it  here.  It  was  inserted 
by  the  publisher  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  167 1,  to- 
gether with  fifteen  other  anecdotes: 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  being  appointed  a  judge  for  the  northern  circuit,  and 
having  brought  his  trials  that  came  before  him  to  such  a  pass,  as  the  passing  of 
sentence  on  malefactors,  he  was  by  one  of  the  malefactors  mightily  importuned  to 
save  his  life;  which,  when  nothing  that  he  had  said  did  avail,  he  at  length  desired 
his  mercy  on  account  of  kindred.  •'Prithee,"  said  my  lord  judge,  "  how  car  ? 
that  in?"  "Why,  if  it  please  you,  my  lord,  your  name  is  Bacon  and  mine  is 
Hog,  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and  .Bacon  have  been  so  near  kindred  that  they 
are  not  to  be  separated."  "Ay;  but,"  replied  Judge  Bacon,  "you  and  I  cannot 
be  kindred  except  you  be  hanged;  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged." 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  idea  played  upon  by  Dame  Quickly. 
"  Hang-hog  is  the  Latin  for  Bacon,"  says  the  old  woman.  "  Hog  is 
not  Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged,"  says  Sir  Nicholas. 

Here,  then,  we  have  not  only  a  scene  forced  into  the  play,  to 
introduce  a  jest  with  the  word  Bacon  in  it;  but  ive  find  that 
jest  connected  with  Sir  Francis,  because  it  related  to  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  his  father. 
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All  this  is  most  remarkable.  But,  having  found  William  repeated 
eleven  times,  I  asked  myself,  Where  is  the  rest  of  the  name,  Shakes- 
peare^ if  there  is  really  a  cipher  here,  and  the  recurrence  of  William 
and  the  occurrence  of  Bacon  are  not  accidents  ?    I  soon  found  it. 

On  the  same  page  and  column  on  which  the  scene  I  have  just 
quoted  terminates,  page  54,  in  the  next  scene,  Mistress  Page,  speak- 
ing of  Ford's  jealousy,  says: 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  olde  lines  againe:  he  so  takes  on  yonder 
with  my  husband;  so  railes  against  all  married  mankinde;  so  curses  all  Ez*es 
daughters  of  what  complexion  soever;  and  so  buffettes  himself  on  the  forehead, 
crying  peere-OMl^  peere-owi,  that  any  madnesse  I  ever  yet  beheld,  etc. 

Here  we  have  the  last  part  of  Shakespeare's  name,  and  we  will  see 
hereafter  that,  in  the  cipher  rule,  the  hyphenated  words  are,  at  times, 
counted  as  two  separate  words.  It  seemed  to  me  very  unnatural 
that  any  jealous  man  would  beat  h\s  foreliead  Sind  tell  it  X.o  peer  out; 
or  even  tell  his  brain  to  peer  out.  Men  usually  employ  their  eyes  for 
purposes  of  watchfulness.  All  that  Ford  needed  was  the  evidence 
of  his  eyes  to  satisfy  his  jealousy.  It  was  not  a  case  of  intellectual 
eyesight  —  of  the  brain  peering  into  some  complicated  mental 
puzzle.     It  seemed  to  me,  again,  as  if  this  was  forced  xnto  the  text. 

But  where  was  the  first  part  of  Shakespeare's  name  ?  As  the 
last  syllable  was  pee  re,  the  first  syllable  —  to  give  the  full  sound 
—  would  have  to  be  s/iakes,  and  not  shake,  I  found  it  on  the  next 
page  but  one,  page  56,  in  the  sentence  which  describes  the  ghost 
of  Heme  the  hunter,  in  the  Windsor  forest: 

Mist,  Paje^e.     There  is  an  old  tale  goes  that  Heme,  the 
Hunter  (sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest), 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  Oake,  with  great  rag'd  horns, 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle. 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 

I  turned  to  the  original  Merry  Wii^es  of  Windsor,  which  I  find 
published  in  Hazlitfs  Shakespeare  Library,  **^as  it  hath  bene  divers 
times  acted  by  the  right  Honorable  my  Lord  Chamberlaines  ser- 
vants, both  before  her  Maiestie,  and  elsewhere; "  and  I  found  the 
original  of  this  passage  in  the  following  crude  and  brief  form: 

Oft  have  you  heard  since  Home,  the  hunter,  dyed, 
That  women,  to  affright  their  little  children, 
Ses  that  he  walks  in  shape  of  a  great  stagge. 
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Here  there  is  nothing  of  "  shakes  a  chain."  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing of  the  "  peere-out,  peere-out,"  in  the  other  sentence.  The 
original  is  : 

Mrs.  Page,  Mistress  Ford,  why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  vaine 
again,  hee's  coming  to  search  for  your  sweet  heart,  but  I  am  glad  he  is  not  here. 

Now  as  I  had  William  Shakes-peere  and  Bacon ^  I  said  to  myself, 
Is  there  anything  of  Bacon's  first  name  ? 

There  is  no  Francis  in  the  play;  but  we  have  Frank  and 
Francisco,     In  act  ii,  scene  i,  Mistress  Ford  says  to  her  husband: 

How  now  (sweet  Frank\  why  art  thou  melancholy  ? 

Everywhere  else  in  the  play  he  appears  as  Master  Ford;  as,  for 
instance,  his  wife  says: 

Mis,  Ford,     You  use  me  well.  Master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Is  it  not  singular  that  when  a  Frank  was  needed  to  complete  the 
name,  it  should  crop  out  in  this  unnecessary  way,  once  only  and 
no  more  ? 

Again,  the  Host  of  the  Tavern  says,  speaking  of  the  duel  between 
Dr.  Caius  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans; 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foigne,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see 
thee  there,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy 
montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian?  Is  he  dead,  my  Francisco?  Ha,  bully  !  what 
says  my  Esculapius  ?  etc. 

As  there  is  no  Francisco  present  or  anywhere  in  the  play,  this  is 
all  rambling  nonsense,  and  the  word  is  dragged  in  for  a  purpose. 

In  the  same  way  I  observed  Francisco  to  make  its  appearance 
in  the  enlarged  edition  of  Hamlet^  while  it  did  not  occur  in  the  orig- 
inal. In  the  copy  of  1603,  "as  it  hath  been  diverse  times  acted  by 
His  Highness*  servants  in  the  Cittie  of  London,"  the  play  opens 
thus: 

Enter    Troo   Centineh, 

Their  names  are  not  given,  and  their  speeches  are  marked  i  and 
2;  but  in  the  copy  of  1604,  "  newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  almost 
as  much  again  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  perfect  coppie,** 
we  find: 

Enter  Bamardo  and  Francisco,  two  Centine/s. 

And  the  scene  opens  thus: 

Bar,     Whose  there  ? 

Fran,     Nay,  answer  me.     Stand  and  unfold  yourselfe. 

Bar,     Long  live  the  king. 
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Fran,  Bamardo, 

Bar,  Hee. 

Fran,  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Bar,  'Tis  now  struck  twelve,  get  thee  to  bed,  Francisco, 

And  then  Francisco  disappears  to  his  bed  and  never  again  reap- 
pears in  the  play,  any  more  than  William  does  in  the  Merry  IVivcs, 
after  he  has  recited  that  interesting  Latin  lesson.  Now  why  were  the 
sentinels  named  at  all  ?  There  might  be  some  excuse  for  giving 
Barnardo  a  cognomen,  as  he  continues  in  the  scene  to  converse  with 
Horatio  and  Marcellus.  But  what  importance  was  a  name  to  the  man 
who  was  instantly  swallowed  up  in  oblivion  and  the  bed-clothes  ? 

But  it  was  in  the  first  part  of  JCinj^  Henry  IV,  that  I  found  the 
most  startling  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  cipher. 

In  act  ii,  scene  i,  we  have  a  stable  scene,  with  the  two  "  carriers  " 
and  an  hgstler;  it  is  night,  or  rather  early  morning  —  two  o'clock  — 
it  is  the  morning  of  the  Gadshill  robbery;  the  carriers  are  feeding 
their  horses  and  getting  ready  for  the  day's  journey;  and  in  the  dia- 
logfue  they  speak  as  follows: 

/  Car,    What  Ostler,  come  away  and  be  hanged;  come  away. 
2  Car,     I  have  a  gammon  of  Ba'con^  and  two  razes  of  Ginger,  to  be  delivered 
as  far  as  Charing-crosse.      *     . 

This  occurs  on  page  5.3  of  the  Histories ;  we  have  seen  that  the 
other  word  Bacon  occurs  on  page  53  of  the  Comedies.  As  these  arc 
the  only  instances  in  which  the  word  Bacon  occurs  alone  and  not 
hyphenated  with  any  other  word,  in  all  these  voluminous  plays, 
occupying  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  both 
should  be  found  on  the  same  numbered  page  ? 

We  have  the  original  of  this  robbery  scene  in  another  old  play, 
entitled  T/te  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  In  each  case  the 
men  robbed  were  bearing  money  to  the  King's  treasury;  and  in 
each  case  they  called  upon  the  Prince  after  the  robbery  for  restitu- 
tion. In  the  old  play,  Dericke,  the  carrier,  who  is  robbed  by  the 
Prince's  man,  says: 

Oh,  maisters,  stay  there;  nay,  let's  never  belie  the  man;  for  he  hath  not  beatei> 
and  wounded  me  also,  but  he  hath  beaten  and  wounded  my  packe,  and  hath  taken 
the  great  rase  of  Ginger  that  bouncing  Bess  .  .  .  should  have  had. 

But  there  is  no  bacon  in  his  pack.  That  was  added,  as  in  the 
other  instances,  when  the  play  was  re-written,  doubled  in  size,  and 
the  cipher  inserted. 
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I  said  that  Bacon,  in  making  any  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Plays,  would  probably  seek  to  identify  himself  (as  centuries  might 
elapse  before  the  discovery  of  the  cipher)  by  giving  the  name  of 
his  father,  the  celebrated  Sir  Nicholas,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Keeper ;  and  here,  in  the  same  scene,  on  page  53,  appears  his 
father's  name. 

The  chamberlain  enters  the  stable;  also  Gadshill,  "  the  setter " 
of  the  thieves,  as  Poins  calls  him;  that  is,  the  one  who  points  the 
game  for  them.     The  chamberlain  says: 

Cham,  Good-morrow,  Master  Gads-Hill;  it  holds  current  that  I  told  you  yester- 
night. There's  a  Franklin  in  the  wilde  of  Kent  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks 
with  him  in  gold.  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  company  last  night  at  supper; 
a  kinde  ot  auditor,  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge,  too  (God  knows  what);  they 
are  up  already  and  call  for  egges  and  butter.     They  will  away  presently. 

Gad.     Sirra,  if  they  meete  not  with  S.  Nicholas  Clarks,  He  give  thee  this  necke. 

Cham.  No;  He  none  of  it.  I  prithee,  keep  that  for  the  hangman, ^^or  I  know 
thou  worship'st  S.  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falshood  may. 

First,  I  would  observe  the  unnecessary  presence  of  the  word 
Kent,  Why  was  the  county  from  which  the  man  came  mentioned  ? 
Because  Kent  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  in  any 
cipher  narrative  it  was  very  natural  to  speak  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
born  in  Kent. 

But  observe  how  Saint  Nicholas  is  dragged  in.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  patron  saint  of  thieves,  when  in  fact  he  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Saint  Anthony,  I  believe,  is  entitled  to  that  honor.  But, 
ingenious  as  Bacon  was,  he  could  see  no  other  way  to  get  Nicholas 
into  that  stable  scene,  and  into  the  talk  of  thieves  and  carriers, 
except  by  such  an  allusion  as  the  foregoing;  and  he  made  it  even 
at  the  violation  of  the  saintly  attributes.  Saint  Nicholas,  Bishop 
of  Myra,  was  born  in  Patara,  Lycia,  and  died  about  340.  "  He  is 
invoked  as  the  patron  of  sailors,  merchants,  travelers  and  captives, 
and  the  guardian  of  school-boys,  girls  and  children."  He  is  the 
original  of  the  Santa-Klaus  of  the  nursery. 

And  in  the  same  scene  on  the  same  column  we  have; 

If  I  hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs  with  mee. 

This  gives  us  the  knightly  prefix  to  Nicholas  Bacon's  name. 
And  it  appeared  to  me  there  was  something  here  about  the 
Exchequer  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England;  for  all  these  words- 
drop  out  in  the  same  connection.    Only  a  few  lines  below  the  word 
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Nicholas^  the  word'  Commonwealth  is    twice    dragged    in,    in    most 
absurd  fashion. 

Describing  the  thieves,  Gadshill  says: 

And  drink  sooner  than  pray;  and  yet  I  lie,  for  they  pray  continually  to  their 
saint  the  Commonwealth  ;  or  rather  not  pray  to  her  but  prey  on  her,  for  they  ride 
up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  Bootes. 

Cham.  What,  the  Commonwealth  their  Bootes?  Will  she  hold  out  water  ia 
—  a  foul  way  ? 

The  complicated  exigencies  of  the  cipher  compelled  Bacon  to 
talk  nonsense.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Saint  Commonwealth  ?  And 
who  ever  heard  of  converting  a  saint  into  boots  to  keep  out  water  ? 

And  on  the  next  page  we  have  the  word  exchequer  twice 
repeated  : 

Eat.  I  will  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again  for  all  the  coin  in  thy 
father's  exchequer. 

Again: 

Bardolph.  Case  ye,  case  ye;  on  with  your  vizards,  there's  money  of  the  King 
coming  down  the  hill,  'tis  going  to  the  King's  exchequer. 

Fal.     You  lie,  you  rogue,  'tis  going  to  the  King's  tavern. 

And  a  little  further  on  we  have: 

When  I  am  King  of  England} 

And  as  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  formerly  a  court  of  equity, 
in  the  same  scene  we  find  that  word: 

Fal.  If  the  Prince  and  Poynes  be  not  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity 
stirring. 

Here  again  the  language  is  forced;  this  is  not  a  natural  expres- 
sion. 

All  this  is  in  the  second  act  of  the  play,  and  in  the  first  act  we 

have: 

As  well  as  waiting  in  the  court. "^ 

O,  rare  I'll  be  a  brave  judge. ^ 

For  obtaining  of  suits.* 

And  then  we  have  master  of  the  great  seal — 

Good-morrow,  Master  Gads>hill.' 

We'll  but  seal,  and  then  to  horse.* 

For  they  have  great  charge.' 

*Aci  ii,  scene  4.  "/*/  Henry  /r„  i,  2.  •  Ibid.,  i,  2.  *  Ibid.f  i,  & 

*Ibid.,  n,  I,  •  Ibid.,  iii,  I.  ^Ibid.,  li.  i. 
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All  this  is  singular:  Sir — Nicholas  —  Bacon  —  0/  Kent — Master 
of  the — great — seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 

And  again:  Judge  of  the  court  of  the  exchequer  —  equity. 

It  is  true  that  this  might  all  be  the  result  of  accident.  But  I  go- 
a  step  further. 

On  the  next  page  ^  54,  and  in  the  next  scene,  I  found  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  sentences: 

Enter  Travellers, 

Trav.  Come  Neighbor;  the  boy  shall  leade  our  Horses  downe  the  hill:  Wee'll 
walk  a-foot  awhile,  and  ease  our  legges. 

Thieves,     Stay. 

Trav,     lesu  bless  us. 

Falstaff,  Strike:  down  with  them,  cut  the  villains  throats;  a  whorson  CaterpiU 
lars;  Baean-ied  knaves,  they  hate  us,  youth;  downe  with  them,  fleece  them. 

Traz\    O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours  for  ever. 

Falstaff,  Hang  ye  gorbellied  knaves,  are  you  undone?  No  ye  fat  Chuff es,  I 
would  your  store  were  here.  On  Bacons^  on,  what,  ye  knaves?  Yong  men 
must  live,  you  are  Grand  lurers,  are  ye  ?    Wee'll  iure  ye  i'faith. 

Heere  they  rob  them  and  binde  them. 

Let  us  examine  this. 

The  word  Bacon  is  an  unusual  word  in  literary  work.  It 
describes,  in  its  commonly  accepted  sense,  an  humble  article  of 
food.  It  occurs  but  four  times  in  all  these  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
viz.: 

1.  In  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  in  the  instance  I  have  given^ 
page  53  of  the  Comedies,  "  Hang-hog  is  the  Latin  for  Bacon.'' 

2.  In  the  \st  Henry  IV. f  act  ii,  scene  i,  "a  gammon  of  Bacon,'* 
page  53  of  the  Histories. 

3.  In  these  two  instances  last  above  given,  on  page  54  of  the 
Histories. 

So  that  out  of  four  instances  in  the  Plays  in  which  it  is  used 
this  significant  word  is  employed  three  times  on  two  successive 
pages  of  the  same  play  in  the  same  act ! 

I  undertake  to  say  that  the  reader  cannot  find  in  any  work  ot 
prose  or  poetry,  not  a  biography  of  Bacon,  in  that  age,  or  any 
subsequent  age,  where  no  reference  was  intended  to  be  made  to  the 
man  Bacon,  another  such  collocation  of  Nicholas  —  Bacon  —  Bacon- 
fed —  Bacons.     I  challenge  the  skeptical  to  undertake  the  task. 

And  why  does  Falstaff  stop  in  the  full  tide  of  robbery  to  partic- 
ularize the  kind  of  food  on  which  his  victims  feed  ?     Who  ever 
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heard,  in  all  the  annals  of  Newgate,  of  such  superfluous  and  absurd 
abuse  ?  Robbery  is  a  work  for  hands,  not  tongues.  And  it  is  out 
of  all  nature  that  Falstaff,  committing  a  crime  the  penalty  of 
which  was  death,  should  stop  to  think  of  bacon,  or  greens,  or  beef- 
steak, or  anything  else  of  the  kind. 

I[  it  intended  as  a  term  of  reproach  ?  No;  the  bacon-fed  mar. 
in  that  day  was  the  well-fed  man.  I  quote  again  from  the  famous 
Victories  of  Henry  V. 

John,  the  cobbler,  and  Dericke,  the  carrier,  converse;  Dericke 
proposes  to  go  and  live  with  the  cobbler.     He  says: 

I  am  none  of  these  great  slouching  fellows  that  devoure  these  great  pieces  of 
beefe  and  brewes;  alas,  a  trifle  serves  me,  a  woodcccke,  a  chicken,  or  a  capons 
legge,  or  any  such  little  thing  serves  me. 

John.  A  capon  !  Why,  man,  I  cannot  get  a  capon  once  a  yeare,  except  it  be 
at  Christmas,  at  some  other  man's  house,  for  we  cobblers  be  glad  of  a  dish  of  rooies. 

Falstaff  might  fling  a  term  of  reproach  at  his  victims,  but 
scarcely  a  term  of  compliment. 

But  Falstaff  calls  the  travelers  Bacons  I  Think  of  it  If  he  had 
called  them  ho^s^  I  could  understand  it,  but  to  call  them  by  the 
name  of  a  piece  of  smoked  meat !  I  can  imagine  a  man  calling 
another  a  bull,  an  ox,  a  beef;  but  never  a  tenderloin.  Moreover, 
why  should  Falstaff  say,  "  On,  Bacons,  on  ! "  unless  he  was  chasing 
the  travelers  away  ?  But  he  was  trying  to  detain  them,  to  hold  on 
to  them,  for  the  stage  direction  says:  "Here  they  rob  them  and 
binde  them,** 

When  I  read  that  phrase,  "On,  Baconsj  on ! "  I  said  to  myself: 
Beyond  question  there  is  a  cipher  in  this  play. 

And  on  the  same  page,  in  the  same  scene,  I  found: 

Falstaff,     I  prithee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my  horse,  good  King's  scnne. 

Here  the  last  words  were  unnecessary  —  Falstaff*s  request  was 
complete  without  it.  But  suppose  it  followed  the  word  Bacons  in 
the  cipher — then  we  would  have  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  son. 

And  on  page  55,  the  next  page  of  the  Folio,  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing : 

SCvENA   QUARTA. 

Enter  Prince  and  Points. 

Prin,  Ned,  prithee  come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh 
a  little. 

Points,     Where  hast  been.  HalP 
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Prin.  With  three  or  four  logger-heads,  amongst  three  or  four  score  Hogs- 
heads. I  have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humility.  Sirra,  I  am  sworn, 
brother,  to  a  leash  of  Drawers,  and  can  call  them  by  their  names,  as  Tom^  Dicke 
and  Francis, 

Why  Tom,  Dick  and  Francis?    The  common  expression,  here    • 
alluded  to,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  "  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry."     Why 
was  Harry  thrown  out  and  Francis  substituted  ?    Why  ?     Because 
the  cipher  required  it;  because  it  gives  us:  y 

Francis  —  Bacon  —  Nicholas — Bacon*  s  —  sonne. 

But  this  isn't  all.  On  the  next  page,  56,  we  have  a  continuation 
of  this  conversation  between  the  Prince  and  Poins;  and  in  it  this 
occurs  (I  print  it  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Folio): 

Prince.  .  .  .  But  Ned^  to  drive  away  time  till  Falstaffe  come,  I  pry  thee  do  thou 
stand  in  some  by-roome,  while  I  question  my  puny  Drawer,  to  what  end  he  gave 
me  the  Sugar,  and  do  never  leave  calling  Francis,  that  his  tale  to  me  may  be 
nothing  but,  Anon:  step  aside  and  lie  shew  thee  a  President. 

Points.     Francis. 

Prince.     Thou  art  perfect. 

Poin.     Francis. 

Entei^  Drawer. 

Fran.     Anon,  anon,  sir;  look  down  into  the  Pomgamet.  Ral/e, 

Prince,     Come  hither  Francis. 

Fran.     My  Lord. 

Prin.     How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.     Forsooth  five  years,  and  as  much  as  to 

Poin.     Francis. 

Fran,     Anon,  anQn  sir. 

Prin.  Five  years.  Berlady,  a  long  Lease  for  the  clinking  of  Pewter.  But 
Francis,  darest  thou  be  so  valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  Indenture,  & 
shew  it  a  faire  paire  of  heeles,  and  run  from  it  ? 

Fran.  O  Lord  sir.  He  be  swome  upon  all  the  Books  in  England,  I  could  find 
in  my  heart. 

Poin.     Francis. 

Fran.     Anon,  anon  sir. 

Prin.     How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.     Let  me  see,  about  Michaelmas  next  I  shalbe 

Poin.     Francis. 

Fran.     Anon  sir;  pray  you  stay  a  little,  my  Lord.  • 

Prin.  Nay,  but  harke  you  Francis,  for  the  sugar  thou  gav'st  me,  'twas  a  peny- 
worth,  was't  not  ? 

Fran.     O  Lord  sir,  I  wish  it  had  bene  two. 

Prin.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound  :  Aske  me  when  thou  wilt,  and 
thou  shalt  have  it. 

Poin.     Francis. 

Fran,     Anon,  anon. 

Prin,  Anon  Francis?  No  Francis,  but  to-morrow  Francis;  or  Francis,  on 
thursday:  or  indeed  Francis  when  thou  wilt.     But  Francis. 

Fran.     My  Lord. 
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Prin,  Wilt  thou  rob  this  Leatherne  lerkin,  Christall  button,  Not-pated,  Agat 
ring,  Puke  stocking,  Caddice  garter,  Smooth  tongue,  Spanish  pouch. 

Fran.     O  Lord  sir,  who  do  you  meane  ? 

Prin.  Why  then  your  browne  Bastard  is  your  onely  drinke :  for  looke  you, 
Francis,  your  white  Canvas  doublet  will  suUey.  In  Barbary  sir,  it  cannot  come  to 
so  mjuch. 

Fran.     What  sir? 

Poin,     Francis. 

Prin»    Away  you  Rogue.     Dost  thou  heare  them  call  ? 

What  was  the  purpose  of  this  nonsensical  scene,  which,  as  some 
one  has  said,  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  wit  of  a  negro-minstrel 
show  ?    What  had  it  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  play  ?    Nothing. 

But  it  enabled  the  author  to  bring  in  the  name  of  Fratuis 
twenty  times  in  less  than  a  column.  And  observe  how  curiously 
the  words  Francis  are  printed:  five  times  it  is  given  in  italics 
and  fifteen  times  in  Roman  type. 

And  are  not  these  twenty  Francises  on  page  56  of  the  Histories, 
and  the  Shakes  on  page  56  of  the  Comedies,  and  the  peere  on  page 
54  of  the  Comedies,  and  the  Bacon-fed  and  Bacons  on  page  54  of  the 
Histories,  and  the  Bacon  on  page  53  of  the  Comedies,  and  Xh^  Nicho- 
las and  Bacon  on  page  53  of  the  Histories,  and  the  William  eleven 
times  repeated  on  page  53  of  the  Comedies,  all  linked  together,  and 
simply  so  many  extended  fingers  pointing  the  attention  of  the 
sleepy-eyed  world  to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  more  here 
than  appears  on  the  surface  ?  These  are  the  indices,  the  exclamation 
points,  that  Bacon  believed  would,  sooner  or  later,  fall  under  the 
attention  of  some  reader  of  the  plays. 

But  go  a  step  farther.  On  page  67  of  the  same  play  in  which 
all  this  NicholaS'Bacon- Francis- Bacon-Bacons  is  found,  we  find  the 
name  of  Bacon's  country-seat,  St,  Albans. 

No  point  of  the  earth's  surface  was  more  closely  identified  with 
Francis  Bacon  than  St.  Albans.  It  was  his  father's  home,  his  moth- 
er's residence;  the  place  where  he  spent  his  leisure,  where  probably 
he  produced  many  of  these  very  plays;  the  place  from  which  he 
took  his  knightly  title.  Viscount  St.  Albans,  when  he  rose  to  great- 
ness. I  have  shown  how  the  name  is  peppered  all  over  several  of 
the  plays,  while  there  is  no  mention  of  Stratford-on-Avon  from 
cover  to  cover  of  the  volume.  On  page  67  we  have  Falstaff's  cele- 
brated description  of  his  ragged  company.  It  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: 
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There's  not  a  Shirt  and  a  halfe  in  all  my  company,  and  the  halfe  Shirt  is  two 
Napkins  tackt  together,  and  throwne  over  the  shoulders  like  a  Heralds,  coat,  without 
sleeves:  and  the  Shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolne  from  my  host  of  S.  Albones^  or  the 
Red-Nose  Inne-keeper  of  Davintry.  But  that's  all  one,  they'le  finde  Linnen 
enough  on  every  Hedge. 

This  might  pass  well  enough  so  long  as  one's  suspicions  were  not 
aroused  as  to  the  existence  of  a  cipher.  But  the  critical  would  then 
ask,  Why  *S"/.  Albans  f  There  were  hundreds  of  little  villages  in 
England  of  equal  magnitude.  Why  should  the  man  of  Stratford, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  more  connection  with  St.  Albans 
than  he  had  with  Harrow,  Barnet,  Chesham,  Watford,  Hatfield, 
Amersham,  Stevenage,  or  any  other  of  the  villages  near  St.  Albans, 
why  should  he  select  the  residence  of  Francis  Bacon  as  the  scene  of 
the  theft  of  the  shirt  ? 

But  in  2d  Henry  /V.y  act  ii,  scene  2,  page  81  of  the  Folio,  we  find 
St  Albans  again,  under  equally  suspicious  circumstances.     Prince 
Hal  asks  Bardolph,  Falstaff's  servant,  where  his  master  sups,  and 
vhat  company  he  has. 

Prin,  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None  my  Lord,  but  old  Mistris  Quickly  and  M.  Doll  Teare-sheet. 

Prin,  What  Pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  Gentlewoman,  Sir,  and  a  Kinswoman  of  my  Masters. 

Here  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Prince  Hal,  the  constant  com- 
panion of  Falstaff  (for  Falstaflf  and  his  men  are  called  his  **  contin- 
ual followers  '*),  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
held  the  relations  to  Falstaff  which  Doll  Tearsheet  sustained.  But 
we  will  see  that  this  surprising  ignorance  was  necessary  for  the 
question  he  was  about  to  ask  : 

Prin.     .  .  .  This  Doll  Teare-sheet  should  be  some  Rode  ? 

Poins.     I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  betweene  S,  Albans  and  London.* 

We  can  see  the  process  of  construction  going  on  before  our  very 
eyes,  and  leading  up  to  that  word  SL  Albans;  just  as  we  saw  the 
school-boy's  lesson  in  Tlie  Merry  Wives  culminating  in  the  word 
Bacon. 

The  prince  asks  where  Falstaff  sups  —  who  is  with  him  ?  Doll 
Teare-sheet.  Who  is  she?  She  must  be  some  road  —  some  com- 
mon path  ?  Yes;  as  common  as  the  way  between  St.  Albans  and 
London. 

^  £d  Henry  rV„  h\  2. 
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Why  St.  Albans  ?  All  roads  in  England  lead  to  London.  Why 
not  the  road  to  York  ?  Or  to  Stratford  ?  Or  to  Warwick  ?  Or  to 
Coventry .?  Or  to  Kenilworth  ?  Why,  out  of  all  the  multitude  of 
towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  in  England,  does  the  writer 
again  pick  out  the  residence  of  the  man  who  was  Francis — Bacon 
—  Nicholas — Bacons — sonnCy  —  and  whose  name  so  mysteriously 
appears  on  pages  53,  54  and  56  of  the  Comedies  and  Histories  ?  " 

There  was  another  spot  in  England  with  which  Francis  Bacon 
was  closely  identified  —  Gray's  Inn,  London,  Here  he  received  his 
law  education;  here  he  was  lecturer,  or  **  double-reader  ;"  here  he 
gave  costly  entertainments,  masques  and  plays  to  the  court;  here  he 
built  his  famous  lodge;  here  he  retired  in  his  old  age.  And  this 
word,  too  —  a  few  pages  from  the  .SV.  Albans  I  have  just  quoted  — 
appears  in  the  play.  Speaking  to  his  cousin  Silence  about  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  Robert  Shallow,  justice  of  the  peace,  says: 

Shal.  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him  break  Scoggan's  head 
at  the  Court-gate,  when  he  was  a  crack  not  this  high;  and  the  very  same  day  did  I 
fight  with  one  Sampson  Stock-fish,  a  Fruiterer,  behinde  Greyes-Inn} 

As  Shallow  and  his  fight,  and  Sampson  Stock-fish  the  fruiterer, 
and  the  whole  play,  were  the  work  of  the  imagination  and  never 
had  any  real  existence,  why  locate  the  battle,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  play,  or  with  Falstaff,  or  with  anything  else, 
behind  Francis  Bacon's  law  school  ?  What  had  the  man  of 
Stratford  to  do  with  Gray's  Inn,  that  he  should  thus  drag  it  into 
his  play,  neck  and  heei^,  when  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  it  ? 

And  then  again,  right  in  this  same  scene,  and  a  few  lines  prior  to 
the  words  I  have  just  quoted,  I  found  another  mysterious  William 
who  bobs  up  into  the  text  of  the  play  without  the  least  particle  of 
connection  with  the  plot,  and  then  settles  down  again  forever  under 
the  waters  of  time,  just  as  the  boy  William  did  in  The  Merry  Wives, 

Silence  and  Shallow  are  cousins;  Silence  is  in  commission  with 
Shallow  as  justice  of  the  peace.  The  scene  opens  with  a  conver- 
sation between  them. 

Shallotu.     By  yea  and  nay,  Sir,  I  dare  say  my  cousin  William  is  become  9 
good  SchoUer;  he  is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not? 
Silemc.     Indeed,  sir,  lo  my  cost. 

^  2d  Henry  IV,,  iii,  -. 
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What  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  play  ?  Why  should  Shallow 
be  so  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  cousin  ?  Are  there  any 
other  plays  in  the  world  where  characters  appear  for  an  instant  and 
disappear  in  this  extraordinary  fashion,  saying  nothing  and  doing 
nothing;  but  remaining,  like  Chevy  Slyme,  in  Martin  Chuzzlmnt, 
perpetually  out  of  sight  around  a  corner? 

•But  there  are  a  great  many  other  Williams  that  thus  float  for  an 
instant  before  our  eyes  and  vanish.  In  act  v,  scene  i  of  this  same 
2d  Henry  //'.,  we  have  three  in  the  space  of  half  a  column.  Shal- 
low is  talking  to  his  man-of-all-work,  Davy : 

Shallow.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  let  me  see  (Davy),  let  me  see:  IVUliam  Cooke, 
bid  him  come  hither.  .  .  . 

Daiy.     And  again,  sir,  shall  we  sowe  the  head-land  with  Wheate? 

Shallotv,  With  red  Wheate  Davy.  But  for  William  Cooke  .  are  there  no  young 
Pigeons? 

Davy.     Yes  Sir. 

William  the  Cook  does  not  "come  hither."  And  a  little  further 
on  Shallow  again  refers  to  him: 

Shallow,  Some  pigeons  Davy,  a  couple  of  short-legged  Hennes:  a  ioynt  of 
Mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tine  Kickshawes,  tell  William  Cooke. 

And  so  William  Cook  goes  off  the  scene  into  oblivion. 
And  then  there  is  another  William. 

Da^y.  Sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs  be  had.  And,  sir,  do  you 
mean  to  stop  any  of  William* s  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at 
Hinckley  Fair? 

And  still  a  third  William  flashes  upon  us  for  an  instant,  like  a 
dissolving  view. 

Daty.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William  Visor,  of  Woncot,  against 
Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

But  Visor,  like  the  rest,  disappears  in  vacuum. 

And  in  As  You  Like  If^  another  William  comes  in,  to  go  off 
again.  He  has  no  necessary  coherence  with  the  play;  the  plot 
would  proceed  without  him.  He  proposes  to  marry  Audrey,  but 
the  clown  scares  him  off,  and,  after  having  fretted  his  brief  five 
minutes  on  the  stage,  he  wishes  the  clown  "God  rest  you,  merry 
sir  !  '*  and  steps  out  into  the  darkness.  He  is  a  temporary  fool,  and 
he  answers  no  purpose  save  to  bring  in  the  word  William. 

^  Act  V.  scent'  i. 
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Will.     Good  even  Audrey. 

Aud.     God  ye  good  Even  William. 

Claion,     Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will.      William,  sir. 

Clown.     A  fair  name.     Wast  borne  i'  th  Forrest  here  ? 

Will.     I,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

I  found  also  that  the  combinations,  Shake  and  speare^  or  sfhen\ 
or  Shakes  and//r^r,  or  spur,  or  spare,  occur  in  all  the  plays.  The  word 
Shake  or  Shakes  is  found  in  every  play  in  the  Folio,  ami  in  Pericles,  which 
7vas  not  printed  in  the  Folio. 

In  many  cases  the  word  Shake  or  Shakes  is  evidently  forced  ini'> 
the  text. 

In  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  we  have: 

Clown.  Marry  you  are  the  wiser  man:  for  many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his 
master's  undoing.^ 


Again: 
Again: 

Again: 
Again : 


But  I  must  shakt'!  fair  weather.* 

And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing/* 

First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you.^ 

Servant.     If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin 
Td  shake  it  in  this  quarrel. 


And,  again,  the  voluble  old  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  refers  to 
an  earthquake  that  occurred  when  she  was  weaning  Juliet: 

•  When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 

Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool! 
To  see  it  tetchy  and  fall  out  with  the  dug. 
Shake y  quoth  the  dove-house.* 

And  observe  how  singularly,  in  such  a  master  of  rhythm  and 
language,  the  word  shake  is  forced  into  this  speech  of  Hamlet, 
when  he  is  swearing  Horatio  and  Marcellus: 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  may  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on  — 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  thus  head  shakt\ 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase,  etc.* 

•  Act  li,  scene  4.  ^  CyntMine,  i,  4.  ^  Romeo  amljuliei^  I,  3. 

^ 2d  Henry  /'A,  v,  i.  *  /u/ius  Ctrsar^  iii,  1.  *  .'/ttttt/et,  i.  5. 
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In  the  2d  Henry  /F.,  when  the  swaggering  Pistol  is  below 
and  asks  to  come  up,  Dame  Quickly  protests  against  it,  but  Falstaff 
reassures  her,  that  he  is  not  a  swaggerer,  but  a  cheater  : 

Cheater  call  you  him?  I  will  bar  no  honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater; 
but  I  do  not  love  swaggering.  I  am  the  worse  when  one  says,  swagger :  Feele 
masters  how  I  shake. 

And  this  is  the  same  Dame  Quickly  who,  a  little  before,  in  the 
same  play,  threatens  to  throw  the  ponderous  Falstaff  into  the 
channel,  and  who  "  cares  nothing  for  his  thrust "  if  she  "  can  but 
close  with  him!  "  Any  one  can  see  that  her  act,  in  turning  to  Fal- 
staff and  the  servant,  and  asking  them  to  *'  feel  how  she  shakes,"  is 
forced  and  unreasonable. 

Clifford  says  to  Cade's  followers: 

Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
Fling  up  his  cap  and  say — God  save  his  majesty  I 
Who  hateth  him,  and  honors  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake. 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by.* 

Is  not  this  a  forced  and  unnatural  expression?  Would  it  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  taken  the  affirmative  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion, or,  if  he  put  the  negative,  to  have  required  some  more  natural 
sign  ? 

And  again,  lago  says  of  poor  Cassio,  after  he  has  made  him 

•drunk: 

I  fear  the  trust  Othello  puts  in  him, 
On*  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island.^ 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  last  syllable  of  Shakespeare's  name  we 
find  evidence  that  it  too  is  forced  into  the  text. 

In  1st  Henry  IV.*  facing  that  page  53  which  we  have  found  so 
pregnant,  these  lines  stand  out  as  if  in  connection  with  the  Hacon 
and  the  Nicholas  Bacon  opposite  them: 

War,     Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more. 
And  now  /  7t'/V/  unclasp  a  secret  book^ 
And  to  your  quick  conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter,  deep  and  dangerous. 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  Speare. 

■■-'*/  Henry  I'l.^  iv,  S.  '  i^theiloy  ii,  3.  '  At  i  i,  st-cnc  i,  <»n  pa|3^c  5?. 
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As  a  spear  did  not  usually  exceed  ten  feet  in  length,  we  art- 
forced  to  ask  ourselves,  What  kind  of  a  stream  could  that  have  been 
which  it  was  used  to  bridge  ?  One  could  more  readily  leap  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  spear,  than  cross  on  such  a  frail  and  bending  structure. 

Again,  after  Falstaff  has  been  exposed  by  Prince  Hal  and 
Poins,  in  his  prodigious  lying  about  the  battle  which  he  pretended 
to  have  fought,  to  retain  the  plunder  they  had  taken  from  the  trav- 
elers, his  knavish  followers,  Peto  and  Bardolph,  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  proceed  to  testify  against  him: 

Prin,     Tell  me  now  in  earnest  how  came  FalstafT's  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger;  and  said  he  would  swear  truth  out  oi 
England  but  he  would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight,  and  persuaded  us  to 
do  the  like. 

Bard,  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear-gvsi^s,  to  make  them  bleed,  and 
then  to  beslobber  our  garments  with  it. 

This  is  ingenious;  but  would  not  blades  of  grass  have  done  as 
well  without  particularizing  the  species  of  grass  ? 

Again,  in  2d  Henry  F/.,  York  says,  speaking  to  the  King,  of 
himself  and  the  crown: 

That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine; 
Whose  smile  and  power,  like  to  Achilles'  spear. 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure.^ 

This  comparison  of  a  man  to  a  spear,  and  a  medicinal  spear  ai 
that,  is  not  natural. 

I  had  observed  that  the  word  beacon  in  that  day  w^as  pro- 
nounced the  same  as  bacon.  This  is  shown  in  an  anagram  quoted 
by  Judge  Holmes,  from  a  volume  of  poems  of  the  same  Sir  John 
Davies  to  whom  Bacon  wrote  the  letter  already  quoted,  in  which  he 
referred  to  himself  as  a  concealed  poet: 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Knight,  Lord  High  Chancellor  ot 
England : 

Anagr"  '■  ^"°"<-' 
)  Beacon 

Thy  virtuous  Name  and  Office  joyne  with  Kate, 

To  make  thee  the  bright  Beacon  of  the  state. 

In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  the  English  of  Shakespeare's  day 
was  spoken  as  the  peasants  of  Ireland  now  speak  that  tongue. 
Elizabeth's  court  were  delighted  to  hear  that 

A  baste  without  Jiscoorse  of  rayson 
Would  have  monied  longer. 

*  Act  V,  SCnr  1. 
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The  Irish  obtained  the  Enghsh  tongue  just  as  the  aristocracy  of 
that  age  spoke  it,  and,  with  the  conservatism  of  a  province,  retained 
it  unchanged;  and  so  it  happens  that  the  despised  brogue  of  the 
sister  island  represents  to-day,  like  a  living  fossil,  the  classic  speech 
of  £ngland*s  greatest  era. 

The  spelling  of  the  Folio  of  1623  gives  us  the  pronunciation  of 
a  great  many  words,     I  note  a  few. 

Ugly  is  spelled  ougly; '  hoard  is  spelled  hoord,  "  retreat  is  spelled 
retrait;  *  aboard  is  spelled  aboord;  *  murderer  is  spelled  murtherer ;  * 
second  is  spelled  sucond;^  earth  is  spelled  earte;"*  grant  is  spelled 
graunt} 

As  a  rule  the  e  had  the  a  sound;  thus  beacon  be;pame  bacon;  and 
even  beckon  had  the  same  sound,  and  both  were  used  in  the  cipher 
as  the  equivalent  for  Bacon,     Hence  I  think  the  words  in  Hamlet  — 

It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it  • — 

are  the  sequel  to  Francisco, 

And  again: 

lago  beckons  me.'*' 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have: 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure;  but  modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  lent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.'* 

This  is  very  forced.  Modest  dolubt  becomes  a  blazing  signal  fire, 
and  this  again  becomes  a  probe  to  search  a  wound!  And  this  in  a 
master  of  expression^  vvh q  never  lacked  words  to  set  forth  his  rea i 
meaning. 

In  Lear^  Kent  speaks  of  the  sun  as 

The  beacon  to  this  under  globe. 

The  commentators  could  not  understand  that  the  part  of  the 
earth  on  which  the  sun  shone  could  be  "the  under  globe;"  and  so 
they  inserted  in  the  margin:  "looking  up  to  the  moon.''  The  neces- 
sities of  the  cipher  constrained  the  senten'ce. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  word  Bacon  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  combining  Bay  with  con^  or  can,  which  in  that  day  was  pro- 

'  ^</  ffgnry  /K,  iv,  i.  •  Ibid.,  iv,  1.  *  Ibid.,  iii,  2. 

*  Tempest^  i,  1.  ^Richard  II. ^  v,  <^.  * ist  Henry  //'.,  v,  «. 

'  Ibid.  •  Ibid.,  V,  J.  •HamUU  KZ- 

"^^OtheUoy  iv,  1.  "  Troilus  and  Cressida^  ii«  3. 
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nounced  with  the  broad  sound  like  con^  as  it  is  even  yet  in  England 
and  parts  of  America. 

In  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death.' 
The  other  day  a  bay  courser.* 

To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse.* 
I'd  give  bay  curtail.^ 

He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  the  bay  color  in  a  horse. 

Why,  it  hath  bay  windows.* 

The  ^ajK-trees  all  are  withered.* 

Brutus,  bay  me  not."* 

And  then  we  have: 

Ba^  pueritia,  with  horn  added.     Ba,^ 
Proof  will  make  me  cry  ba.^ 

Ana  when  we  come  to  the  con^  it  is  still  more  forced. 

Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration.**' 


The  cipher  pressed  him  hard  when  he  wrote  such  a  sentence  as 
this:  It  is  not  the  horse  will  deliver  an  oration,  or  the  horse  will 
study  an  oration,  but  the  horse  willTf^/At. 

And  again:  ^^^^^^ 

•  But  \Qon\\vci  no  thanks  for  it." 
Yet,  thanks,  I  must  you/S».^ 

This  is  sheer  nonsense. 

Then  several  curious  facts  presented  themselves.  We  seem  to 
have  many  references  in  a  cipher  narrative  to  different  plays  and 
poems.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  that  instance  of  the  word 
AdoniSy — 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis*  gardens,'* — 
and  the  difficulty  the  commentators  had  to  discover  what  it  meant. 
In  the  same  play,   in  the  same  act,   scene  2,  I   found    the   word 

Venus', 

Bright  star  of  Venus ^  fallen  down. 

This  gives  us  the  two  words  of  the  name  of  the  poem  of  Venus 
and  Adonis  y  the  "first  heir  of  the  poet's  invention." 

>  Richard  II I. ^  iv,  2.  ^JmUms  Cetsar^  iv,  3. 

'  Timan  0/ Athens ^  i,  2.  ^ Len>es  Labor  Lost^  v,  i. 

^  Lear^  iii,  4.  •  Two  Gentlemen  0/  Verona^  i,  i. 

«  A IV s  Well  that  Ends  U  >//,  ii,  3.  10  Tra/lu^t  and  Cressida^  ii.  1. 

•  Twelfth  Night,  iv,  ^.  ^^Alfs  M 'ell  that  EndTu^ell,  iv,  3. 

*  Richard  fl.^  ii,  4.  ^'  Timnn  of  Athens,  iv,  3. 

^^  ist  Ifi-nry  /■/.,  i,6. 
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In  Titus  Andronicus^  we  have  all  the  words  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  name  of  his  second  poem,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

The  words  of  the  name  of  Marlowe's  play,  Dt\io^  Queen  of  Car- 
Ihage^  all  appear  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  name  of  Marlowe's  play  Doctor  Faustus  appears  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Faustus  being  in  the  possessive  case, 
**  Doctor  Faustuses."* 

The  name  of  Marlowe's  great  play  Tamburlaine  appears  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  very  ingeniously  concealed.  The  Welsh- 
man says,  in  his  broken  English, 

The  tevil  and  his  tamr 

Again: 

What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?*- 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  word  boor  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  Plays;  neither  does  tarn.  The  word  boors,  in  the  plural,  is 
found  once,  and  once  only,  in  The  Winter's  Tale;^  but  even  that 
would  not  make  the  second  syllable  of  Tamburlaine, 

The  last  syllable  was  probably  formed  by  a  combination  of  lay 

and  />/. 

When  the  court  lay  at  Windsor.* 

The  ins,  of  course,  are  numerous  in  the  play. 

Richard  Simpson,  in  his  valuable  work,  The  School  of  Shakspere,^ 

has  an  interesting  discussion  upon  the  play  of  Histriomastix,  which 

he  supposes  to  be  written  by  Marston.     In  it  the  author  introduces 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Troilus  makes  a  burlesque  speech  in  which 

this  line  occurs: 

And  when  he  shakes  his  furious  speare. 

This  Mr.  Simpson  believes  to  be  an  "allusion  to  Shakespeare." 
And  strange  to  say,  while  Shakespeare  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Histriomastix  in  this  burlesque  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in  the 
real  Troilus  and  Cressida  the  Histriomastix  is  plainly  referred  to. 
While  Marston  mocks  Shakespeare  in  his  play,  the  real  Shake- 
speare probably  tells,  in  cipher,  something  significant  about  the 
Histriomastix  in  his  play;  for  it  is  conceded  that  there  was  a  battle 
of  wits  at  this  time,  participated  in  by  Jonson,  Marston  and 
others. 

*  Act  iv,  scenes  \  and  -•.  '  A  ferry  if'iWs,  iv,  5.  *  Ibid.,  i.  i, 

*  Ibid.,  iv,  5.  *  Acl  v,  scene  j.  *  Ibid.,  ii,  -». 

'  Voi.  ii,  p.  J. 
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In  Troilus  and  Crcssida  the  word  try  occurs  only  once: 

Let  me  go  and  try} 
The  first  part  of  this  word   Histriomastix  could  be  easily  con- 
structed of  his'try-o.     The  his  and  o  occur  repeatedly: 

O  when  degree  is  shaked.' 
The  last  part  of  the  word  mastix  is  given  as  mastick. 

Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca,  and  be't  of  less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 
When  rank  Thersites  of>es  his  mastick  jaws, 
Wc  shall  hear  music,  wit  and  oracle.' 

In  the  first  place  "the  rank  Thersites**  has  no  place  here.  He 
is  not  in  the  scene.  The  debate  is  between  Ulysses  and  Agamem- 
non. Ulysses  asks  Agamemnon  to  "hear  what  Ulysses  speaks," 
and  Agamemnon  replies  as  above.  But  what  iS*"  mastick  ".^  There 
is  no  such  word  in  the  language.  It  is  printed  in  the  Folio  with  a 
capital  initial,  "as  marking  something  emphatic,"  says  Knight.  In 
some  editions  the  word  had  been  changed  into  masiivey  simply 
because  the  commentators  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  But 
both  Simpson  and  Knight,  although  they  had  no  idea  of  a  cipher, 
thought  that  it  was  an  allusion  to  the  play  of  Histriomastix. 

The  Massacre  of  Paris,  another  of  Marlowe's  plays,  may  Ix* 
alluded  to  in  the  Jst  Henry  VI.  : 

The  general  wreck  and  massacre.^ 

This  word  is  found  only  in  three  of  the  Plays,  and  in  two  of 
these  the  word  Paris  occurs.  In  ist  Henry  VI,  it  occurs  in  the 
same  scene  with  massacre. 

Orleans,  Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers.* 
In  Richard  III.  we  have: 

Destruction,  blood  and  massacre,* 
In  the  same  play  we  have: 

Crowned  in  Paris. "^ 

George  Peele's  play,  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  seems  to  b/ 
referred  to  in  Hamlet: 

Our  person  to  arraign  in  ear  and  ear." 

•  7'roiius  ami  Cress ida^  iii,  2.  ♦  rsi  Henry  17. y  i,  1.  '  Ibid.,  li,  3. 

« Ibid.,  i,  1.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  '  //amM  'w 

»  Ibid . .  i.  ^  •  Richard  II h^  ii,  4. 
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And  again  : 


Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant. 
First  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris.* 

This  is  the  only  time  the  word  Paris  is  used  in  Hamlet 
Ben  Jonson's  play  of  Cynthia's  Rei'cls  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  in    Pericles.      It  is  remarkable  that  Cynthia 
appears  only  twice  in  the  Plays,  and  each  time  in  the  same  play  we 
find  the  word  Revels. 

The  pale  reflex  of  Cynihia\^  brow.'* 
With  this  night's  mv/s.* 
This  is  the  only  occasion  rezrls  appears  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
In  Pericles  we  have: 

By  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath.^ 

Which  looks  for  other  re^'ets.* 

This  is  the  only  time  the  word  rei^els  appears  in  Pericles, 
Marlowe  wrote  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  In  the  Shake- 
speare Plays  Leander  occurs  in  but  three  plays,  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verofta^  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  As  You  Like  Ity  and  in  each 
of  these  plays  the  name  of  Hero  occurs^  and  only  once  in  any  other 
play,  to-wit,  Romeo  and  Juliet!  This  is  certainly  remarkable,  that 
out  of  all  the  Plays  Leander  should  occur  in  but  three  and  Hero  in 
but  four;  and  in  three  out  of  four  it  matches  Leander : 
In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  we  have: 

« 

Scale  another  Hero* s  tower.' 
And  again: 

In  Much  Ado  we  have: 

It  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero.* 

/,eoftifer,  the  good  swimmer.^' 
\n  As  You  Like  It  we  have: 

Though  Ht'ro  had  turned  nun." 

/^•antter,  he  would  have  lived, '- 

In   the   last   four   instances  the  words  occur  in  the  same  act  and 
£cene. 


Young  /.eanJer.'* 


And  again: 


And  again: 


*  Hamict^  iii,  •.'. 

*  Ibid.,  ii,  I. 

'  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iii,  5. 
*Ibid.,  i,  4. 

*  Pericles^  ii,  4. 
•Tbid.,  ii,  \. 


'  T7V0  Genilemrti  i\f  \  frantic  ii,  1. 

"Ibid.,  i.  I. 

"  Much  Alio  About  S'othtNg.  v,  a. 
»» Ibid. 

"  As  You  Like  //,  iv.  1. 
»«Ibid. 
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Marlowe  also  translated  the  Elegies  of  Ovid,  and  we  find   the 

•words  translate y  Elegies^  Ovid,  all  in  As  You  Like  It : 

Make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life.* 
And  elegies  on  brambles.* 
Honest  Ovid.* 

And  in  Loire's  Labor  Lost  we  have  again  translation  and  Oindius. 

A  translation  of  hypocrisy.* 
Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man.^ 

This  is  the  only  time  translation  and  Oviditts  occur  in  the  entire 
Shakespeare  Plays,  and,  strange  to  say,  we  find  them  in  the  same  play ! 

The  words  Edward  the  Second^  another  of  Marlowe's  plays,  appear 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Henry  VIII,,  Richard  II.,  2d  Henry 
/F.,  1st  Henry  VI. ^  etc. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  find  embalmed  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays 
the  names  of  every  one  of  Marlowe's  plays  or  poems  except  The  Jeic 
of  Malta,  and  even  in  this  instance  the  name  of  the  principal  char- 
acter of  the  play,  the  bloody  and  murderous  Jew,  Barabbas,  is  found 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  and  the  words  Jew  and  malt  (combined 
by  a  hyphen  with  "  malt-worms  ")  occur  in  ist  Henry  IV.  It  would 
need  but  an  a  to  complete  the  name.  And  both  the  Jew  and  the 
malt  are  found  in  the  same  act. 

The  full  name  of  Christopher  Marlowe  appears  in  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,     Thus: 

Christopher  Sly.* 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it.  ^ 

A  lowy  submissive  reverence.** 

In  none  of  the  other  plays  is  such  a  combination  found,  for  the 
word  Christopher  occurs  in  no  other  play. 

The  combination  Mar  and  laiv  appears  in  The  Tempest,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  The  Winter's  Tale,  while  Mar  and  lo  will 
be  found  in  several  others. 

The  name  of  Bacon's  beautiful  home  at  St.  Albans  —  Gorhams- 
Iturv — appears  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  thus: 

In  blood,  all  'wi  gore  blood.* 

A  man  to  bow  in  the  hams}^ 

And  badest  me  bury  love." 

>  .  \s  YoH  Likt  It,  V,  1.  *  Ibid.,  iv,  2.  •  Act  iii,  scene  a. 

-%  Ibid.,  iii,  ^.  "  ratning  fifth  f  .SV/rc?*-.  Tiiduction.  '"  Act  ii,  scene  4. 

a  Ibid.',  iii.  2.  'Ibid.,  iv,  3.  ' '  Act  ii,  scene  .;. 

<L,r:.\  (  al'or  Lost,  v,  z,  ^  Ibid.,  Induction. 
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In  HamUt  we  have  the  name  of  Bacon's  dear  friend  Bettenham, 

pronounced  Battenham,  to  whom  he  erected  a  monument  at  Gray's 

Inn: 

To  battfn  on  this  moor.' 

Together  with  most  weak  hams.^ 

I  observed   also  the  name  Rawley  (the   name  of  his  chaplain)  in 

Henry  V.: 

Their  children  rawly  left'  — 

while  the  combination   Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thus  appears  in  Richanf 

III.: 

Sir  IValter  Herbert.* 

The  air  is  /^aio  and  cold,' 

A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay.* 

And  again  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  thus: 

Cold  palsies,  niTceyes." 
Drink  up  the  Ucs  and  dregs.** 

While   the  combination   raw  and  lay  is  found  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor^  Love's  Labor  Lost  and  five  other  plays. 
The  name  of  Bacon's  uncle,  Burleigh^  is  found  in 

The  ^«r/K-boned  clown." 
Now  the  hurly-^«r/v'j  done.*'* 
The  news  of  \iMx\y -burly  innovation." 

I  observed  another  curious  fact,  that  the  name  of  the  play  Meas- 
ure for  Measure  seemed  to  be  very  often  referred  to  in  the  dramas; 
and  in  many  cases  the  words  ran  in  couples.  Thus  the  word  meas- 
ure appears  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  only  twice: 

To  measure  our  weapons.'^ 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about." 

In  Twelfth  Night  it  likewise  appears  only  twice: 

In  a  good  tripping  measure.^* 
After  a  passy  measure. ^^ 

In  Measure  for  Measure  itself  the  play  seems  to  be  referred  to, 
in  the  cipher  narrative,  thus: 

No  sinister  measure.^^ 
And  measure  still  for  measure.^' 


'  Act  iii,  scene  4. 

*  Act  ii,  scene  2. 
■  Act  iv,  Bcene  1. 

*  Act  V,  scene  3  —  Act  iv,  scene  5. 

•  Act  V,  scene  3. 

•  Act  iv.  scene  3. 


'Act  V,  scene  1. 

"  Act  iv,  scene  1. 

•  _v/  //rnry  17.,  iv,  xo. 
*^Ara4:fie/A,  i,  1. 
"  /sf  Henry  //'.,  v,  i. 
*•  Act  i,  scene  4. 


"  Act  v,  scene  5. 
'*  Act  V,  scene  i. 
'••Act  V,  scene  i. 
^•.^ct  iii,  scene  a.. 
*'  Act  V,  scene  i- 
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In  A  Jl'inter's  Talc  the  word  also  occurs  twice,  and  only 
twice: 

Measure  me.' 
The  measure  of  the  court.* 
In  The  Comedy  of  Errors  it  also  appears  twice  only: 

Not  mcasttre  her  from  hip  to  hip.* 
Took  measure  of  my  body.* 
In  Macbeth  we  find  the  same  dualism: 

Anon  we'll  drink  a  measured 
We  will  perform  in  measure* 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  the  same  word  twice: 

By  measure  of  their  observant  toil.' 
Fair  denies  in  all  fair  measure.^ 
In  Kin^  Lear  also  it  appears  in  this  double  form: 

If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length.* 
And  every  measure  fail  me.*® 

In  Othello  we  have  it  again  twice,  the  last  time*  in  the  possessive 
case,  as  if  he  was  speaking  of  Measure  for  Measure's  success,  thus: 

Would  fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health." 
Nor  for  measures  of  lawn.  '• 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  subject  he  will  find  that  the  word 
measure  runs  in  couples  all  through  the  other  plays.  It  is  either 
matched  with  itself  in  the  same  play,  as  in  As  You  Like  It^  where  it 
occurs  in  three  couples;  in  Jjrce's  Labor  Lost,  where  there  are  also 
three  couples;  \n  Richard  II,,  where  there  are  two  couples;  inji/ 
Henry  VI. ,  w^here  there  are  also  two  couples,  and  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, where  there  are  also  two  couples;  or  it  is  found  in  the  end 
of  one  play,  matching  with  the  same  word  in  the  beginning  of  tht 
next  play  in  the  Folio,  for  the  cipher  narrative  is  oftentimes  contin- 
uous from  play  to  play. 

The  name  of  the  plays  now  generally  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  The  Contention  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  is  found  in  the  ist  and  2d  Henry  IV.,  thus: 

'  Act  ii,  scene  i.  •  Act  tii,  scene  4.  •  Act  i,  scene  4. 

"  Act  iv,  scene  3.  *  Act  v,  scene  7,  '•  Act  iv,  scene  7. 

•  Act  ill,  scene  2.  '  Act  i,  scene  3.  * '  Act  ii,  scene  3. 

*  Act  iv,  scene  ;.  **  Act  iii,  scene  1.  *' Act  iv,  scene  3. 
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In  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention} 

And  dialls  the  signs  of  \^^^\Ti%'hoHses} 

As  oft  as  Lancaster  doih  speak.* 

His  uncle  VorJi'* 

The  name  reappears,  abbreviated,  in  the  beginning  of  js/  Henry 

J  v.: 

The  times  are  wild,  Contention  like  a  horse. '^ 

Hetween  the  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury.* 

The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up.** 

Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster.^ 

And  the  entire  name,  as  it  appears  upon  the  title-page  of  the 
original  quarto,  is  given  in  j J  Henry  VI. ^  ^^The  Contention  of  the  two 
Famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster'*     Thus: 

Xo  quarrel,  but  a  slight  ronfention.^ 
Would  buy  t7vo  hours*  life.'" 

Were  he  ^s  famous  and  as  bold." 
The  colors  of  our  striving  houses}^ 

Strengthening  mis-proud   York}^ 
O  Ijincaster^  I  fear  thy  overthrow.'* 

The  word  contention  is  an  unusual  one  and  appears  in  but  four 
other  plays,  viz.:  Henry  K,  Trail  us  ami  Cressida^  Cymbeline  and 
Othello^  and  in  each  case  I  think  it  has  reference,  in  cipher,  to  the 
play  of  The  Contention  of  York  and  iMncaster^  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  author's  writings.     It  is  not  found  at  all  in  thirty  of  the  plays. 

And  how  strained  and  unnatural  is  the  use  of  this  word 
contention  f     It  is  plainly  dragged  into  the  text.     As  thus: 

Contention  (like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding)  madly  hath  broke  loose. ^'^ 

And  let  the  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act. 

The  genius  of  the  author  drags  a  thread  of  sense  through  these 
sentences,  but  it  is  exceedingly  attenuated  and  gossamery. 

The  name  of  Bacon's  early  philosophical  work,  The  Masculine 
Birth  of  Time,  appears  in  three  of  the  plays.     The  word  masculine 


*  Act  i,  scene  i. 

*  Act  i,  scene  a. 

*  Act  iii,  scene  i. 

*  Act  i,  scene  3. 

*  Act  i»  scene  1. 


•Act  I,  scene  i. 
'  Act  i,  scene  3. 
••  Act  i,  scene  2. 
•Act  i,  scene  a. 
*•  Act  ii,  scene  6. 


'*  Act  it,  scene  i. 
*•  Act  ii,  scene  5. 
**  Act  ii,  scene  6. 
'*  Act  ii,  scene  6. 
y^^ 2d  Ifenry  IV,^  ii,  a. 
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is  an  unusual  word  in  poetry;  it  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  entire 
Folio,  and  each  time  the  words  birth  and  time  accompany  it, 
either  in  the  same  scene  or  close  at  hand.  For  instance,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  in  act  v,  in  the  same  scene  (scene  i),  we  have  all  three  of  the 
words,  masculine y  birth,  time.  In  ist  Henry  VI. ,  masculine  is  in  act 
ii,  scene  i,  while  birth  and  time  occur  in  act  ii,  scene  iv.  In 
Troilus  and  Cressida  they  appear  in  act  v,  scene  i,  and  act  iv,  scene  4. 

The  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  name  of  one  of  Bacon's  great 
works,  is  found  in  The  Tempest,  2d  Henry  IV.  and  Hamlet.  The 
words  Scaling  Ladders  of  the  Intelligence  are  all  found  in  Coriolanus. 

With  these  and  many  other  similar  observations,  I  became  satis- 

Cfied  that  there  was  a  cipher  narrative  interwoven  into  the  body  and 
texture  of  the  Plays.  Any  one  of  the  instances  I  have  given  would 
by  itself  have  proved  nothing,  but  the  multitude  of  such  curious* 
coincidences  was  cumulative  and  convincing. 

Granted  there  was  a  cipher,  how  was  I  to  find  it? 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   VAIN  SEARCH  //V  THE  COMMON  EDITIONS 

He  apprehends  a  world  of  fig^ures  here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. 

1st  Henry  //'.,  /,  j. 

IF  there  was  a  cipher  in  the  Plays,  written  by  Francis  Bacon,  why 
should  it  not  be  Bacon's  cipher,    to-wit:   a   cipher   of    words^ 
infolded  in  other  words,  "  the  writing  infolding  holding  a  quintuple 
proportion  to  the  writing  infolded  "  ? 

And  if  I  was  to  find  it  out,  why  not  begin  on  those  words, 
Francis y  Bacon^  Nicholas^  Bacon's^  son,  in  the  ist  Henry  /K,  act  ii  ? 

I  did  so,  using  an  ordinary  edition  of  the  Plays.  For  days  and 
weeks  and  months  I  toiled  over  those  pages.  I  tried  in  every  pos-  ^ 
sible  way  to  establish  some  arithmetical  relation  between  these  • 
significant  words.  It  was  all  in  vain.  I  tried  all  the  words  on 
page  53,  on  page  54,  on  page  55.  I  took  every  fifth  word,  every 
tenth  word,  every  twentieth  word,  every  fiftieth  word,  every  hun- 
dredth word.  But  still  the  result  was  incoherent  nonsense.  I 
counted  from  the  top  of  the  pages  down,  from  the  bottom  up, 
from  the  beginning  of  acts  and  scenes  and  from  the  ends  of  acts 
and  scenes,  across  the  pages,  and  hop,  skip  and  jump  in  every 
direction;  still,  it  produced  nothing  but  dire  nonsense. 

Since  it  was  announced  in  the  daily  press  of  the  United  States 
that  I  claimed  to  have  discovered  a  cipher  in  the  Shakespeare 
Plays,  there  have  been  some  who  have  declared  that  it  was  easy 
enough  to  make  any  kind  of  a  sentence  out  of  any  work.  I  grant 
that  If  no  respect  is  paid  to  arithmetical  rules  this  can  easily  be 
done.  If  the  decipherer  is  allowed  to  select  the  words  he  needs  at 
random,  wherever  he  finds  them,  he  can  make,  as  Bacon  says,, 
"anything  out  of  anything;*'  he  could  prove  in  this  way  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  wrote  Cicero's  orations.  But  I  insist  that,  wherever 
any  arithmetical  proportion  is  preserved  between  the  words 
selected,  it   is  impossible  to  find  five  words  that  will  cohere  in. 
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sense,  grammar  or  rhetoric;  in  fact,  it  is  very  rarely  that  three  can 
be  found  to  agree  together  in  proper  order. 

To  prove  this,  let  me  take  this  very  page  53  of  ist  Henry  IV.^  on 
which  Nicholas  Bacon  is  found,  and  try  the  tenth,  twentieth, 
fiftieth  and  hundredth  words: 

The  tenth  words  are: 

To  J —  //, —  bidSy —  a, —  can, — and^ — found, — houty —  looks, —  on, —  /,-  — 
ripe, —  loe, —  once, — beare, —  we, —  thrive, —  short, —  Heigh,  etc. 

The  twentieth  words  are: 

//,  —  a,  —  and,  —  how,  —  on,  —  ripe, —  once, —  life, —  short, — hanged, — 
Tom, —  of, — give, —  since, —  /;/, —  in, —  a, —  away,  etc. 

The  fiftieth  words  are: 

Can, —  on, —  beare, —  hanged,  — as,  —  in,  — your,  —  nei^er, —  /, — go, — 
picking, —  of, —  //, —  me, —  mad, — pray,  etc. 

The  hundredth  words  are: 

O  n, —  hanged, —  in, —  nei^er, —  He, — wild, —  //, —  then,  etc. 

The  liveliest  imagination  and  the  vastest  ingenuity  can  make 
nothing  of  such  sentences  as  these,  twist  them  how  you  will.  The 
presence  of  order,  and  the  coherence  of  things  in  the  visible  uni- 
verse, prove  the  Creator.  The  existence  of  a  regular,  rhetorical, 
grammatical,  reasonable  sentence,  occurring  at  stated  and  unvar\'- 
ing  intervals  in  the  texture  of  a  work,  proves  conclusively  that 
some  mind  so  prearranged  it.  The  man  who  would  believe 
otherwise  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  God  who  so  mis- 
erably equipped  him  for  the  duties  of  life.  He  would  be  ready  to 
believe,  as  Bacon  himself  has  said,  and  as  I  have  quoted  elsewhere, 
that  you  could  write  the  separate  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  a  vast 
number  of  slips  of  paper,  and  then,  by  mixing  and  jumbling  them 
together,  they  would  accidentally  assume  the  shape  of  Homer's 
riiad! 

A  consecutive  thought  demonstrates  a  bVain  behind  it. 

If  this  prove  false, 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 

After  many  weary  months  of  this  self-imposed  toil,  trying  every 
kind  and  combination  of  numbers  that  I  could  think  of,  I  gave  it 
up  in  despair.  I  did  not  for  one  instant  doubt  that  there  was  a 
cipher  in  the  Plays.     I  simply  could  not  find  it. 
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I   wrote  my   books   Atlantis  and   Ragnarok,     After  these  were 
-off  my  hands,  my  mind  kept  recurring  to  the  problem  of  the  cipher. 
At  length  this  thought  came  to  me: 

The  common  editions  of  the  Plays  have  been  doctored,  altered, 
corrected  by  the  commentators.  What  evidence  have  I  that  the 
words  on  these  pages  are  in  anything  like  their  original  order? 
The  change  of  a  word,  of  a  hyphen,  would  throw  out  the  whole 
count. 

I  must  get  a  copy  of  the  play  as  it  was  originally  pub- 
lished. I  knew  there  were  facsimile  copies  of  the  great  Folio  of  1 
1623.  I  must  procure  one.  At  first  I  bought  a  copy,  octavo  form, 
reduced,  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus.  But  I  found  the  type 
was  too  small  for  the  kind  of  work  I  proposed.  I  at  length,  July 
I,  1882,  procured  2i  facsimile  copy,  folio  size,  made  by  photo-litho- 
graphic process,  and,  therefore,  an  ^xactr#»prr^^^v/^»inn  ^^  *'3T^.  \ 
pages,  punctuation  and  everything  else.  It  is  one  of  those  "  exe- 
cuted under  the  superintendence  of  H.  Staunton,"  and  published  in 
1866  by  Day  ife  Son,  London. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   UREA  T  FOLIO  EDITION  OF  1623. 

Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  soufi^ht  for. 

Julius  Ctrsar^  f^iJ- 

IN  1623  Shaki'.pcre  had  been  dead  seven  years;  Elizabeth  had 
long  before  gone  to  her  account;  James  was  king;  the  Plays 
had  ceased  to  appear  more  than  twelve  years  before.  In  that  time 
Bacon  had  mounted  to  the  highest  station  in  the  kingdom.  But  a 
great  tempest  was  arising — a  tempest  that  was  to  sweep  England. 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  bring  mighty  men  to  the  surface;  and 
its  first  wild  gusts  had  hurled  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  in  shame 
and  dishonor  from  his  chair. 

In  1623  Bacon,  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  was  settling  up 
his  accounts  with  his  own  age  and  getting  ready  for  posterity. 
He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Tobie  Matthew: 

It  is  true  my  labors  arc  most  set  to  have  those  works,  which  I  formerly  pub- 
lished, as  that  of  Advancetucnt  of  Learningy  that  of  I/ntry  VII.,  that  of  the  Essays, 
being  retractate,  and  made  more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the  help 
of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not.  For  these  modern  languages  will,  ai 
one  time  or  another,  play  the  bankrupt  with  books;  and  since  I  have  lost  much 
time  with  this  age,  I  would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  ii 
with  posterity.  ^ .^    - 

After  speaking,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  the 
examples  afforded  him  by  Demosthenes,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  in  the 
times  of  their  banishment,  he  proceeds: 

These  examples  confirmed  me  much  in  a  resolution,  whereunto  I  was  other- 
wise  inclined,  to  spend  my  time  wholly  in  writing,  and  to  put  forth  that  poor 
talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  that  God  has  given  me,  not,  as  lieretoforc,  to 
particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity,  which  will  not  break. 

The  De  Au^mentis  w^as  published  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
year,  as  the  Folio,  and  in  it,  as  I  have  shown,  is  contained  the 
chapter  on  ciphers,  and  a  description  of  that  best  of  all^iphers  — 
omnia JyiX-j^tMua^  where  one  writing  is  infolded  in  another.  Thus 
the  cipher  narrative  and  the  key  to  it  went  out  together  in  the 
same  year. 
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The  Novum  Organum  was  published,  incomplete,  in  the  autumn 
of  1620;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  sending  it  forth  unfinished 
that  "he  numbered  his  days  and  would  have  it  saved." 

In  the  same  way  he  desired  to  save  Macbeth^  Julius  Ciesat\  Henry 
VIIJ.^  Cymbdiney  The  Winter* s  Tale,  etc.,  from  the  oblivion  that 
would  fall  upon  them  unless  he  published  them;  for  the  man  in 
whose  name  they  were  to  be  given  out  had  taken  no  steps  to  secure 
their  rescue  from  the  waters  of  Lethe. 

And  he  speaks  of  them,  as  I  take  it,  enigmatically  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

As  for  my  Essays^  and  ioni^  other  particulars  of  that  nature^  I  count  them  but  as 
the  reircation  of  my  other  studies,  and  in  that  sort  I  propose  to  continue  them^  thoufirh 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writings  would,  with  less  pains  and  embrace- 
meni,  perhaps  yield  more  luster  and  reputation  to  my  name  than  those  other  which 
I  have  in  hand,  (nut  I  count  the  use  that  a  man  should  seek  of  the  publishing  of 
his  own  writings,  Defore  his  death,  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which 
is  proper  to  follow  a  man,  not  to  go  along  with  him.'  [ 

We  have  seen  him  describing  poetry  as  a  recreation,  as  some- 
thing that  **  slipped  "  from  one  like  gum  from  the  tree;  and  we 
have  seen  him,  in  his  letters  to  Tobie  Matthew,  referring  to  certain  ^ 
**  works  of  his  recreation,"  which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to 
copy,  and  to  unnamed  **  works  of  the  alphabet."  And  now  he  says 
that  he  proposes  to  publish  these  works,  and  "continue  them  "-^ 
down  to  posterity.  And  he  believes  that  these  works  would  yield 
more  luster  and  reputation  to  his  name  than  those  which  he  has  in 
hand,  to-wit,  his  philosophical  and  prose  works.  Surely  the  Essays 
and  the  acknowledged  fragments  he  left  behind  would  not  yield 
more  "luster  and  reputation"  than  the  ^W^*/////  Organum  and  the 
De  Augmentis,  He  must  refer,  then,  to  some  great  works.  And 
how  purposely  obscure  is  that  1-dst  sentence! 

I  count  the  use  that  a  man  should  .seek  of  the  publishing  of  his  own  writings 
before  his  death  to  be  !)ut  an  untimely  anticipation  «)f  thai  which  is  proper  to  fol- 
low a  man,  not  to  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  publish  his  writings  before  his 
death,  "remembering  his  days,  and  that  they  must  be  saved^''  and 
yet  he  tells  us  that  this  is  an  untimely  anticipatlt)n  of  what  must 
follow  him.  That  is,  if  the  works  are  not  published  they  will  l)e 
lost;  and   it   is   better  they  should  be  lost;  and  tht*n    the  glory  of 

*  Letter  t«»  the  Kishop  of  Winchester. 
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them  will  follow  the  author's  death!  Bacon  is  never  obscure 
unless  he  intends  to  be  so.  And  in  this  I  think  he  means  as  fol- 
lows: 

...  As  for  my  Essays  and  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  I  will  continue  them  —  pre- 
serve them  for  posterity.  I  am  aware  that  those  plays  would  give  more  luster  and 
reputation  to  my  name,  if  I  acknowledged  them,  than  my  philosophical  writings; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  certain  glory  which  should  follow  a  man,  by  rising  up  long 
after  his  death,  rather  than  accompany  him  by  being  published  in  his  own  name 
before  his  death. 

If  he  does  not  hint  at  this,  what  does  he  mean  ?  Surely  there  is 
no  great  distinction  between  a  man  publishing  his  writings  a  year 
before  his  death,  and  having  his  executors  publish  them  a  year  after 
his  death;  and  why  should  the  one  be  an  "  untimely  anticipation  of 
the  other"  ?  And  just  about  this  period  Bacon  writes  to  Sir  Tobie 
that  "  it  is  time  to  put  the  alphabet  in  a  frame  ;  "  and  we  will  see 
that  the  cipher  depends  on  the  paging  of  the  great  Folio,  and  the 
paging  is  as  a  frame  to  the  text. 

And  side  by  side  with  the  Novum  Organum  and  the  De  Augmen- 
iiSy  mighty  pillars  of  his  glory,  appears,  at  the  same  time,  this  noble 
Folio,  which,  as  Collier  says,  "  does  credit  to  the  age^  even  as  a  speci- 
men of  typography."  * 

And  at  the  same  time  Lord  Bacon  sends  some  "  great  and  noble 
token  "  to  Sir  Tdbie  Matthew,  and  Sir  Tobie  does  not  dare  to  name 
the  work  in  his  letter  of  thanks,  but,  in  the  obscure  way  common  to 
the  correspondence  of  these  men,  says:  "  The  most  prodigious  wit 
that  ever  I  knew,  of  my  nation  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is  of  your 
lordship's  name,  though  he  be  known  by  another."  That  is  to  say. 
Sir  Tobie,  writing  probably  from  Madrid,  says:  "  Your  lordship  is 
the  first  of  wits  —  you  are  the  greatest  wit  I  have  ever  known, 
either  in  England,  *  my  nation,'  or  Europe,  *  on  this  side  of  the  sea/ 
though  you  have  disguised  your  greatness  under  an  assumed 
name." 

And  "  a  great  and  noble  token,"  indeed,  is  this  Folio.  The  world 
has  never  seen,  will  never  see  such,  another.  It  is  more  lustrous 
than  those  other  immortal  books,  the  Novum  Organum  and  the 
De  Augmentis^  and  its  columnar  light  will  shine  through  all  the 
ages.  It  is  another  Homer  —  more  vast,  more  civilized,  more 
varied,  more  complicated;    multiplied  in  all   forms  and  powers  a 

*  English  Dramatic  Poetry^  vol.  iii,  p.  313, 
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thousand-fold.     And  no  other  name  than  Homer  is  worthy  to  be 

mentioned  beside  it. 

Collier  says  of  the  Folio: 

As  a  specimen  of  typography  it  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  accurate;  and  so 
desirous  were  die  editors  and  printers  of  correctness  that  they  introduced  changes 
for  the  better  even  while  the  sheets  were  in  progress  through  the  press.* 

Even  to-day  it  must  be  a  subject  of  admiration.  Its  ponderous 
size,  its  clear,  large  type,  its  careful  punctuation,  its  substantial 
paper,  its  thousand  pages,  all  testify  that  in  its  day  it  was  a  work 
of  great  cost  and  labor. 

I  had  read  somewhere  that  it  was  very  irregularly  paged,  and 
when  I  procured  my  fac-simile  copy  I  turned  first  to  this  point. 

I  found  the  volume  was  divided,  as  the  index  showed,  into  three 
divisions,  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies;  and  that  the  paging 
followed  these  divisions,  commencing  at  page  i  in  each .  instance. 
This  was  not  unreasonable  or  extraordinary.  In  some  cases  there 
are  errors  of  the  printer,  plainly  discernible  as  such.  For  instance, 
page  153  of  the  Comedies  is  printed  151,  but  the  next  page  is  marked 
with  the  correct  number,  154;  page  59  of  the  Comedies  is  printed 
page  51;  page  89  of  the  Histories  is  printed  91;  90  is  printed  92,  etc. 
But  as  a  whole  the  Comedies  are  printed  very  regularly.  In  each 
case  the  first  page  of  a  play  follows  precisely  the  number  of  the 
last  page  of  the  preceding  play.  Between  Twelfth  Night  and  The 
Winter's  Tale  there  is  a  blank  page,  but  even  this  is  taken  into 
account,  although  it  is  not  numbered.  The  last  page  of  Twelfth 
Night  IS  275,  then  comes  the  blank  page,  which  should  be  276,  and 
the  first  page  of  The  Winter's  Tale  is  277.  I  call  attention  to  this 
particularly,  because  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  great  changes  in  the 
numbering  of  pages  of  some  of  the  Plays,  in  the  Histories,  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  negligence. 

The  Histories  begin  with  King  John,  on  page  i,  and  the 
pages  proceed  in  regular  order  to  page  37,  in  the  play  of  Richard  II. , 
which  is  misprinted  39.  Richard  II,  ends  on  page  45;  the  next  play, 
1st  Henry  /F.,  begins  on  page  46;  then  pages  47  and  48  are  missing, 
and  the  next  page  is  49;  and  after  this  the  paging  proceeds  in  due 
order,  with  the  exception  of  the  apparent  typographical  errors  on 
pages  89,  91,  etc.,  already  referred  to,  to  the  end  of  the  2d  Henry  IV., 

^English  Dramatic  Pcetry^  vol.  iii,  p.  313. 
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which  terminates  on  page  loo.  Then  there  is  an  Epilogue^  which 
occupies  an  unnumbered  page,  which  would  be,  if  numbered,  loi; 
then  another  unnumbered  page  is  devoted  to  the  names  of  the 
characters  in  the  play:  this  should  be  page  102.  The  next  page  is 
the  opening  of  the  play  of  Henry  K,  but,  instead  of  being  page  103, 
it  is  numbered  69  ! 

If,  after  this  number,  69,  the  pages  had  proceeded  again,  104, 105, 
106,  etc.,  in  regular  order,  we  xnight  suppose  that  the  69  was  a  typo- 
graphical  error.  But  no;  the  paging  runs  70,  71,  72,  73,  in  perfect 
order,  to  95,  the  last  page  of  the  play,  and  the  next  play,  1st  Henry 
IV,y  begins  on  page  96;  and  so  the  paging  continues,  in  due  order, 
with  one  or  two  slight  mistakes,  which  are  immediately  corrected, 
to  the  end  of  Henry  Vlll.y  on  page  232. 

Here  again  we  have  a  surprise  : 

The  next  page,  unnumbered,  is  the  prologue  to  Troiius  and  Cres- 
sida.  It  should  be  page  233;  the  next,  on  which  the  play  opens, 
is  also  unnumbered,  but  should  be  page  234;  the  next  page  is 
numbered,  but  instead  of  page  235  it  is  page  79  !  The  next  is 
80,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  pages  of  Troiius  and  Cressida  are  left 
unnumbered  I 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  the  typographical 
errors  first  referred  to  (such  as  calling  153,  151,  but  making  the  rest 
of  the  paging  before  and  after  it  correct)  are  in  some  of  the  copies 
of  the  Folio  printed  with  the  proper  page  numbers,  showing,  as  Mr. 
Collier  says,  that  the  printers  were  so  desirous  of  accuracy  that 
they  stopped  the  press  to  make  necessary  corrections,  it  is  inexpli- 
cable that  they  should  permit  such  a  break  to  remain  as  that 
between  2d  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  ]\,  where  the  count  fell  off  thirty- 
three  pages.  But  it  may  be  said  the  mistake  occurred  without  their 
noticing  it.  If  pages  were  numbered  as  we  number  manuscript 
copy,  this  might  be  possible,  for,  making  a  mistake  in  the  true  num- 
ber in  one  instance,  we  may  naturally  enough  continue  the  mistake 
in  the  subsequent  pages.  But  how  the  same  printers  who  stopped 
the  press  to  correct  minor  errors  could  have  allowed  this  great 
error  to  stand,  I  cannot  comprehend. 

But  this  is  not  all.  How  could  they  possibly  fail  to  observe  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  pages  in  Troiius  and  Cressida  had  no 
numbers  at  all  / 
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It  is  said  that  Troilus  and  Crcssida  was  inserted  as  an  after- 
thought, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  Table  of  Contents,  and  therefore  it  was  not  paged.  But  it 
is  paged  so  far  as  two  pages  are  concerned,  79  and  80.  If  it  had 
been  inserted  all  unpaged,  or  all  paged  to  correspond  with  Henry 
VIII. y  we  could  understand  it.  But  where  did  those  numbers  79 
and  80  come  from?  There  is  no  place  in  the  volume  where  there 
is  any  break  at  page  78;  we  cannot  therefore  suppose  that  it  was 
shifted  from  its  proper  place,  and  carried  some  of  its  paging  with  it. 

feut  I  found  still  another  instance  where  the  first  page  of  a  play 
does  not  follow  the  number  of  the  preceding  play.  In  the  Trage- 
dies, Timon  of  Athens  ends  with  page  98;  then  follows  a  list  of  the 
characters  in  the  play,  which  occupies  a  page;  this,  if  numbered, 
would  be  page  99.  Then  comes  a  blank  page,  which  we  will  call 
100;  then  Julius  Ccesar  opens  with  page  109  !  It  is  correctly  paged 
to  the  end  of  the  play.     Why  this  break  of  eight  pages  ? 

The  paging  is  also  broken  in  upon  to  make  Timon  of  Athens 
begin  with  page  80.  The  preceding  play  is  Romeo  and  Juliet ;^\t 
begins  on  page  53,  and  the  pages  are  regularly  numbered  until  we 
reach  the  last  page,  which,  instead  of  being  77,  is  79.  Then  Timon 
opens  on  page  80,  and  the  paging  runs  along  to  81  and  82,  and 
then  repeats  itself :  81,  82.  If  we  will  correct  79  to  77,  we  will  find 
that  the  second  81  and  82  are  exactly  right.  But  why  was  the  cor- 
rection not  made  on  the  first  page  instead  of  the  fourth  ? 

It   seemed  to  me    that   these    repeated  instances  of  Henry    /^., 
Troilus  and  Cressida^  Julius  Ccesar  and  Timon  of  Athens  proved  con- 
clusively that  there  was  some  secret  depending  upon  the  paging  of 
the  Folio,  and  that  these  plays  had  been  written  upon  the  basis  of 
a  cipher  which  did  not  correspond  \vith  the  natural  paging  of  the 

■ 

Folio;  and  that  this  paging  had  to  be  forcibly  departed  from  in  this 
way,  and  continued,  per  order,  even  when  the  printers  were  cor- 
recting minor  errors. 

•  I   was  the  more  confirmed  in   this  by  a  study  of  the  ''signa- 
tures "  or  "  tokens  "  of  the  printers.     •*— 

The  signatures,  as  shown  by  the  token  numbers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  run  in  groups  of  twelve  pages,  thus:  a^  a  blank; 
</2,  a  blank;  dj  (sometimes  a4)y  and  then  six  blanks,  making 
twelve  pages  or  six  leaves  in  all.     Now,  where  2d  Henry  IV.  joins 
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on  to  Henry  V.  the  signatures  ran:  gg^  a  blank;  gg2^  a  blank; ^^j,  a 
blank  ;  gg4^  a  blank,  and  then  eight  pages  blanks,  or  four  more  than 
the  regular  number;  then  the  first  page  of  Henry  V.  is  marked  hy  then 
a  blank,  then  h2y  then  a  blank,  then  hj,  then  six  blanks,  and  then 
/,  etc.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  printers  had  to  piece  out  Henry 
IV.  by  the  insertion  of  four  pages  additional;  and  certainly  all  this 
doctoring  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  printers 
observing  that  the  last  page  of  2d  Henry  IV.  was  paged  loo,  and  the 
first  page  of  Henry  V.  numbered  69.  And  as  the  signature  of  Henry  / '. 
is  hy  following  ^^,  when  properly  it  should  have  been  hhy  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Henry  V,  was  paged  and  tokened  separately.  This 
could  only  have  been  done  under  specific  directions;  and  this  would 
look  as  if  the  Plays  were  printed  in  separate  parcels. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Troilus  and  Cressida  must  have  been 
printed  separately.  All  the  tokens  of  the  other  plays  are  alphabeti- 
cal, as  a,  by  Cy  etc.,  aay  bby  cCy  etc.  But  in  the  Troilus  and  Cressida 
the  signatures  are  all  composed  of  the  printers'  sign  for  a  para- 
graph, ^,  mixed  with  gy  thus:  gy  ^2,  gjy  ^f,  %2,  ^^j,  and  the 
last  page  of  the  play  is  marked  ^[T^T,  then  a  blank  leaf,  and  then 
the  Tragedies  open  with  aa.  But  as  the  twelve  pages  of  the  signa- 
ture Xy  which  composed  the  last  part  of  Henry  Vlll.y  would  have 
properly  extended  over  into  two  pages  of  Troilus  and  Cressiday  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  have  been  more  doctoring  here.  A  printer 
w^ill  see  at  once  that  Troilus  and  Cressida  must  have  been  set  up  by 
itself,  and  marked  by  different  tokens,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
rest  of  the  work,  which  therefore  was  not  finished ;  and  conse- 
quently that  it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  the  printer  to 
have  paged  it  regularly  from  page  i  to  the  end,  or  made  the  paging- 
correspond  with  the  last  page  of  Henry  Vlll.y  or  not  paged  it  at  all. 
There  is  no  reason  for  paging  two  leaves  79  and  80,  and  leaving^ 
the  rest  blank.  And  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  pressmen 
stopped  the  press  to  correct  the  accidental  errors  in  the  paging  in 
other  instances,  they  should  have  left  these  errors  standing.  It 
seemed  to  me  beyond  a  question  that  these  inconsistencies  in  the 
paging  were  made  to  order. 

Roberts,  the  actor,  asserted  that  Henry  Condell  was  a  printer 
by  trade;  *  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Folio  cf  1623  may  have 

'  Collier's  Eng,  Praftt.  Poetry y  iii,  \fi. 
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been  set  up  under  his  immediate  supervision,  and    hence    these 
irregularities  perpetuated  by  his  orders. 

Being  satisfied  that  there  was  a  cipher  in  the  Plays,  and  that  it 
probably  had  some  connection  with  the  paging  of  the  Folio,  I 
turned  to  page  53  of  the  Histories,  where  the  line  occurs: 

I  have  a  gammon  of  Bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger.* 

I  commenced  and  counted  from  the  top  of  the  column  down- 
ward, word  by  word,  counting  only  the  spoken  words,  until  I 
reached  the  word  Bacon,  and  I  found  it  was  the  371st  word. 

I  then  divided  that  number,  371,  by  fifty-three,  the  number  ot 
the  page,  and  the  quotient  was  seven!  That  is,  the  number  of  the 
page  multiplied  by  seven  produces  the  number  of  the  word  Bacon. 

Thus: 

53 
7 

371 

This  I  regarded  as  extraordinary.  There  are  938  words  on  the 
page,  and  there  was,  therefore,  only  one  chance  out  of  938  that  any 
particular  word  on  the  page  would  match  the  number  of  the  page. 

But  where  did  that  seven  come  from  which,  multiplying  53, 
produced  ^^ji  ■=  Bacon}  I  found  there  were  seven  italic  words 
on  the  first  column  of  page  53,  to-wit:  (i)  Mortimer^  (2)  Glen- 
dower^  (3)  Mortimer y  (4)  Douglas,  (5)  Charles,  (6)  Waine,  (7)  Robin. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  facsimile,  given  herewith,  he  may 
verify  these  statements. 

There  are  459  words  on  this  column,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
only  one  chance  out  of  459  that  the  number  of  italic  words  would 
agree  with  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  371  by  53. 
For  it  will  be  seen  that  if  Charles  Waine  had  been  united  by  a 
hyphen,  or  if  waine,  being  the  name  of  a  thing,  a  wagon,  kad  been 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  the  count  would  not  have  agreed. 
Again,  if  the  word  Heigh-ho  (the  190th  word)  had  not  been 
hyphenated,  or  if  Chamber-lye  had  been  printed  as  two  words, 
the  word  Bacon  would  not  have  been  the  371st  word.  Or  if 
the  nineteenth  word,  infaith,  had  been  printed  as  two  words, 
ihe  count  would  have  been  thrown  out.  If  our  selves  (the 
sixty-fourth  and   sixty-fifth  words)  had  been   run   together  as  one 

'  tst  Ffcnry  JV.^  ii,  i. 
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them  will  follow  the  author's  death!  Bacon  is  never  obscure 
unless  he  intends  to  be  so.  And  in  this  I  think  he  means  as  fol- 
lows: 

...  As  for  my  Essays  and  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  I  will  continue  them  —  pre- 
serve them  for  posterity.  I  am  aware  that  those  plays  would  give  more  luster  and 
reputation  to  my  name,  if  I  acknowledged  them,  than  my  philosophical  writings; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  certain  glory  which  should  follow  a  man,  by  rising  up  long 
after  his  death,  rather  than  accompany  him  by  being  published  in  his  own  name 
before  his  death. 

If  he  does  not  hint  at  this,  what  does  he  mean  ?  Surely  there  is 
no  great  distinction  between  a  man  publishing  his  writings  a  year 
before  his  death,  and  having  his  executors  publish  them  a  year  after 
his  death;  and  why  should  the  one  be  an  "  untimely  anticipation  of 
the  other  "  ">  And  just  about  this  period  Bacon  writes  to  Sir  Tobie 
that  "  it  is  time  to  put  the  alphabet  in  a  frame  ;  "  and  we  will  see 
that  the  cipher  depends  on  the  paging  of  the  great  Folio,  and  the 
paging  is  as  a  frame  to  the  text. 

And  side  by  side  with  the  Novum  Organum  and  the  De  Augmcn- 
fiSf  mighty  pillars  of  his  glory,  appears,  at  the  same  time,  this  noble 
Folio,  which,  as  Collier  says,  "  dors  credit  to  the  age^  even  as  a  speci- 
men of  typography."* 

And  at  the  same  time  Lord  Bacon  sends  some  "  great  and  noble 
token  "  to  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  and  Sir  Tobie  does  not  dare  to  name 
the  work  in  his  letter  of  thanks,  but,  in  the  obscure  way  common  to 
the  correspondence  of  these  men,  says:  "  The  most  prodigious  wit 
that  ever  I  knew,  of  my  nation  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is  of  your 
lordship's  name,  though  he  be  knowm  by  another."  That  is  to  say. 
Sir  Tobie,  writing  probably  from  Madrid,  says:  "  Your  lordship  is 
the  first  of  wits  —  you  are  the  greatest  wit  I  have  ever  known, 
either  in  England,  *  my  nation,*  or  Europe,  *  on  this  side  of  the  sea,' 
though    you   have   disguised   your   greatness   under    an    assumed 


name." 


And  **  a  great  and  noble  token,"  indeed,  is  this  Folio.  The  world 
has  never  seen,  will  never  see  such,  another.  It  is  more  lustrous 
than  those  other  immortal  books,  the  Novum  Organum  and  the 
De  Augmcntis,  and  its  columnar  light  will  shine  through  all  the 
ages.  It  is  another  Homer  —  more  vast,  more  civilized,  more 
varied,  more  complicated;    multiplied   in  all  forms  and   powers  a 

*  Engiisk  Dramath'  Poetry^  vol.  iii,  p.  313. 
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thousand -fold.     And  no  other  name  than  Homer  is  worthy  to  be 

mentioned  beside  it. 

Collier  says  of  the  Folio: 

As  a  specimen  of  typography  it  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  accurate;  and  so 
desirous  were  the  editors  and  printers  of  correctness  that  they  introduced  changes 
for  the  better  even  while  the  sheets  were  in  progress  through  the  press.* 

Even  to-day  it  must  be  a  subject  of  admiration.  Its  ponderous 
size,  its  clear,  large  type,  its  careful  punctuation,  its  substantial 
paper,  its  thousand  pages,  all  testify  that  in  its  day  it  was  a  work 
of  great  cost  and  labor. 

I  had  read  somewhere  that  it  was  very  irregularly  paged,  and 
when  I  procured  my  facsimile  copy  I  turned  first  to  this  point. 

I  found  the  volume  was  divided,  as  the  index  showed,  into  three 
divisions.  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies;  and  that  the  paging 
followed  these  divisions,  commencing  at  page  i  in  each  instance. 
This  was  not  unreasonable  or  extraordinary.  In  some  cases  there 
are  errors  of  the  printer,  plainly  discernible  as  such.  For  instance, 
page  153  of  the  Comedies  is  printed  151,  but  the  next  page  is  marked 
with  the  correct  number,  154;  page  59  of  the  Comedies  is  printed 
page  51;  page  89  of  the  Histories  is  printed  91;  90  is  printed  92,  etc. 
But  as  a  whole  the  Comedies  are  printed  very  regularly.  In  each 
case  the  first  page  of  a  play  follows  precisely  the  number  of  the 
last  page  of  the  preceding  play.  Between  Twelfth  Night  and  The 
Winter's  Tale  there  is  a  blank  page,  but  even  this  is  taken  into 
account,  although  it  is  not  numbered.  The  last  page  of  Twelfth 
Night  IS  275,  then  comes  the  blank  page,  which  should  be  276,  and 
the  first  page  of  The  Winter  s  Tale  is  277.  I  call  attention  to  this 
particularly,  because  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  great  changes  in  the 
numbering  of  pages  of  some  of  the  Plays,  in  the  Histories,  are  not. 
likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  negligence. 

The  Histories  begin  with  J^ing  John^  on  page  i,  and  the 
pages  proceed  in  regular  order  to  page  37,  in  the  play  of  Richard  Il.y 
which  is  misprinted  39.  Richard  JI,  ends  on  page  45;  the  next  play. 
1st  Henry  /F.,  begins  on  page  46;  then  pages  47  and  48  are  missing, 
and  the  next  page  is  49;  and  after  this  the  paging  proceeds  in  due 
order,  with  the  exception  of  the  apparent  typographical  errors  on 
pages  89,  91,  etc.,  already  referred  to,  to  the  end  of  the  2d  Henry  IV., 

^  Emglisk  DrawmUc  Pcetry^  vol.  iii,  p.  313. 
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which  terminates  on  page  loo.  Then  there  is  an  Epilogue^  which 
occupies  an  unnumbered  page,  which  would  be,  if  numbered,  loi; 
then  another  unnumbered  page  is  devoted  to  the  names  of  the 
characters  in  the  play:  this  should  be  page  102.  The  next  page  is 
the  opening  of  the  play  of  Henry  K,  but,  instead  of  being  page  103, 
it  is  numbered  69  ! 

If,  after  this  number,  69,  the  pages  had  proceeded  again,  104, 105, 
106,  etc.,  in  regular  order,  we  ;night  suppose  that  the  69  Was  a  typo- 
graphical  error.  But  no;  the  paging  runs  70,  71,  72,  73,  in  perfect 
order,  to  95,  the  last  page  of  the  play,  and  the  next  play,  1st  Henr} 
IV.y  begins  on  page  96;  and  so  the  paging  continues,  in  due  order, 
with  one  or  two  slight  mistakes,  which  are  immediately  corrected, 
to  the  end  of  Henry  VIILy  on  page  232. 

Here  again  we  have  a  surprise  : 

The  next  page,  unnumbered,  is  the  prologue  to  Troilus  and  Crcs- 
sida.  It  should  be  page  233;  the  next,  on  which  the  play  opens, 
is  also  unnumbered,  but  should  be  page  234;  the  next  page  is 
numbered,  but  instead  of  page  235  it  is  page  79 !  The  next  is 
80,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  pages  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  left 
unnumbered  ! 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  the  typographical 
errors  first  referred  to  (such  as  calling  153,  151,  but  making  the  rest 
of  the  paging  before  and  after  it  correct)  are  in  some  of  the  copies 
of  the  Folio  printed  with  the  proper  page  numbers,  showing,  as  Mr. 
Collier  says,  that  the  printers  were  so  desirous  of  accuracy  that 
they  stopped  the  press  to  make  necessary  corrections,  it  is  inexpli- 
cable that  they  should  permit  such  a  break  to  remain  as  that 
between  2d  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  where  the  count  fell  off  thirty- 
three  pages.  But  it  may  be  said  the  mistake  occurred  without  their 
noticing  it.  If  pages  were  numbered  as  we  number  manuscript 
copy,  this  might  be  possible,  for,  making  a  mistake  in  the  true  num- 
ber in  one  instance,  we  may  naturally  enough  continue  the  mistake 
in  the  subsequent  pages.  But  how  the  same  printers  who  stopped 
the  press  to  correct  minor  errors  could  have  allowed  this  great 
error  to  stand,  I  cannot  comprehend. 

But  this  is  not  all.  How  could  they  possibly  fail  to  obser\'e  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  pages  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  had  no 
numbers  at  nil  / 
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It  is  said  that  Troilus  and  Crcssida  was  inserted  as  an  after- 
thought, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  Table  of  Contents,  and  therefore  it  was  not  paged.  But  it 
is  paged  so  far  as  two  pages  are  concerned,  79  and  80.  If  it  had 
been  inserted  all  unpaged,  or  all  paged  to  correspond  with  Henry 
VIII. y  we  could  understand  it.  But  where  did  those  numbers  79 
and  80  come  from  ?  There  is  no  place  in  the  volume  where  there 
is  any  break  at  page  78;  we  cannot  therefore  suppose  that  it  was 
shifted  from  its  proper  place,  and  carried  some  of  its  paging  with  it. 

"But  I  found  still  another  instance  where  the  first  page  of  a  play 
does  not  follow  the  number  of  the  preceding  play.  In  the  Trage- 
dies, Timon  of  Athens  ends  with  page  98;  then  follows  a  list  of  the 
characters  in  the  play,  which  occupies  a  page;  this,  if  numbered, 
would  be  page  99.  Then  comes  a  blank  page,  which  we  will  call 
100;  then  Julius  Casar  opens  with  page  109  !  It  is  correctly  paged 
to  the  end  of  the  play.     Why  this  break  of  eight  pages  ? 

The  paging  is  also  broken  in  upon  to  make  Timon  of  Athens 
begin  with  page  80.  The  preceding  play  is  Romeo  and  Juliet  -"xi 
begins  on  page  53,  and  the  pages  are  regularly  numbered  until  we 
reach  the  last  page,  which,  instead  of  being  77,  is  79.  Then  Timon 
opens  on  page  80,  and  the  paging  runs  along  to  81  and  82,  and 
then  repeats  itself :  81,  82.  If  we  will  correct  79  to  77,  we  will  find 
that  the  second  81  and  82  are  exactly  right.  But  why  was  the  cor- 
rection not  made  on  the  first  page  instead  of  the  fourth  ? 

It  seemed  to  me  that  these  repeated  instances  of  Henry  V.^ 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Julius  Ccesar  and  Timon  of  Athens  proved  con- 
clusively that  there  was  some  secret  depending  upon  the  paging  of 
the  Folio,  and  that  these  plays  had  been  written  upon  the  basis  of 
a  cipher  which  did  not  correspond  \vith  the  natural  paging  of  the 
Folio;  and  that  this  paging  had  to  be  forcibly  departed  from  in  this 
way,  and  continued,  per  order,  even  when  the  printers  were  cor- 
recting minor  errors. 

.1  was  the  more  confirmed  in   this  by  a  study  of  the  *' signa- 
tures "  or  "  tokens  "  of  the  printers.     •*— 

The  signatures,  as  shown  by  the  token  numbers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  run  in  groups  of  twelve  pages,  thus:  a,  a  blank; 
112,  a  blank;  aj  (sometimes  ^7^),  and  then  six  blanks,  making 
twelve  pages  or  six  leaves  in  all.     Now,  where  2d  Henrv  J  ]\  joins 
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on  to  Henry  V.  the  signatures  ran:  gg^  a  blank;  gg2y  a  blank;  ^^j,  a 
blank  ;  gg4^  a  blank,  and  then  eight  pages  blanks,  or  four  more  than 
the  regular  number;  then  the  first  page  of  Henry  V.  is  marked  h^  then 
a  blank,  then  h2y  then  a  blank,  then  //j,  then  six  blanks,  and  then 
/,  etc.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  printers  had  to  piece  out  Henry 
IV.  by  the  insertion  of  four  pages  additional;  and  certainly  all  this 
doctoring  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  printers 
observing  that  the  last  page  of  2d  Henry  IV.  was  paged  loo,  and  the 
first  page  of  Henry  V.  numbered  69.  And  as  the  signature  of  Henry  J '. 
is  ^,  following  gg,  when  properly  it  should  have  been  M,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Henry  V.  was  paged  and  tokened  separately.  This 
could  only  have  been  done  under  specific  directions;  and  this  would 
look  as  if  the  Plays  were  printed  in  separate  parcels. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Troilus  and  Cressida  must  have  been 
printed  separately.  All  the  tokens  of  the  other  plays  are  alphabeti- 
cal, as  a,  by  Cy  etc.,  aay  bby  cCy  etc.  But  in  the  Troilus  and  Cressida 
the  signatures  are  all  composed  of  the  printers*  sign  for  a  para- 
graph, T,  mixed  with  gy  thus:  gy  ^2,  gjy  %%y  %g2y  f^j,  and  the 
last  page  of  the  play  is  marked  iTITTj  then  a  blank  leaf,  and  then 
the  Tragedies  open  with  aa.  But  as  the  twelve  pages  of  the  signa- 
ture Xy  which  composed  the  last  part  of  Henry  VII I. y  would  have 
properly  extended  over  into  two  pages  of  Troilus  and  Cressiday  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  have  been  more  doctoring  here.  A  printer 
will  see  at  once  that  Troilus  and  Cressida  must  have  been  set  up  by 
itself,  and  marked  by  different  tokens,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
rest  of  the  work,  which  therefore  was  not  finished ;  and  conse- 
quently that  it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  the  printer  to 
have  paged  it  regularly  from  page  i  to  the  end,  or  made  the  paging 
correspond  with  the  last  page  of  Henry  VII I. y  or  not  paged  it  at  all. 
There  is  no  reason  for  paging  two  leaves  79  and  80,  and  leaving 
the  rest  blank.  And  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  pressmen 
stopped  the  press  to  correct  the  accidental  errors  in  the  paging  in 
other  instances,  they  should  have  left  these  errors  standing.  It 
seemed  to  me  beyond  a  question  that  these  inconsistencies  in  the 
paging  were  made  to  order, 

Roberts,  the  actor,  asserted  that  Henry  Condell  was  a  printer 
by  trade; '  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Folio  of  1623  may  have 

•  Collier's  Knt:.  Draw.  IWtry^  iii,  ^^7. 
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been  set  up  under  his  immediate  supervision,   and    hence    these 
irregularities  perpetuated  by  his  orders. 

Being  satisfied  that  there  was  a  cipher  in  the  Plays,  and  that  it 
probably  had  some  connection  with  the  paging  of  the  Folio,  I 
turned  to  page  53  of  the  Histories,  where  the  line  occurs: 

I  have  a  gammon  of  Bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger.' 

I  commenced  and  counted  from  the  top  of  the  column  down- 
ward, word  by  word,  counting  only  the  spoken  words,  until  I 
reached  the  word  Bacon,  and  I  found  it  was  the  371st  word. 

I  then  divided  that  number,  371,  by  fifty-three,  the  number  ot 
the  page,  and  the  quotient  was  seven!  That  is,  the  number  of  the 
page  multiplied  by  seven  produces  the  number  of  the  word  Bacon. 
Thus: 

53 
__7 

371 

This  I  regarded  as  extraordinary.  There  are  938  words  on  the 
page,  and  there  was,  therefore,  only  one  chance  out  of  938  that  any 
particular  word  on  the  page  would  match  the  number  of  the  page. 

But  where  did  that  sn^en  come  from  which,  multiplying  53, 
produced  ^'ji  =  Bacon!  I  found  there  were  seven  italic  words 
on  the  first  column  of  page  53,  to-wit:  (i)  Mortimer,  (2)  Glen- 
dower,  (3)  Mortifner,  (4)  Douglas,  (5)  Charles,  (6)  Waine,  (7)  Robin. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  facsimile,  given  herewith,  he  may 
verify  these  statements. 

There  are  459  words  on  this  column,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
only  one  chance  out  of  459  that  the  number  of  italic  words  would 
agree  with  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  371  by  53. 
For  it  will  be  seen  that  if  Charles  Waine  had  been  united  by  a 
hyphen,  or  if  waine,  being  the  name  of  a  thing,  a  wagon,  bad  been 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  the  count  would  not  have  agreed. 
Again,  if  the  word  Heigh-ho  (the  190th  word)  had  not  been 
hyphenated,  or  if  Chamber-lye  had  been  printed  as  two  words, 
the  word  Bacon  would  not  have  been  the  371st  word.  Or  if 
the  nineteenth  word,  infaith,  had  been  printed  as  two  words, 
the  count  would  have  been  thrown  out.  If  our  selves  (the 
sixty-fourth  and   sixty-fifth  words)  had   been   run   together  as  one 

'  ist  Ifcnry  IV.,  ii,  i. 
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word,  as  they  often  are,  the  word  Bacon  would  have  been  the  370th 
word,  and  would  not  have  matched  with  the  page.  Where  so 
many  minute  points  had  to  be  considered,  a  change  of  any  one  of 
which  would  have  thrown  the  count  out,  I  regarded  it  as  very 
remarkable  that  the  significant  word  Bacon  should  be  precisely 
seven  times  the  number  of  the  page. 

Still,  standing  alone,  this  might  have  happened  accidentally. 

I  remembered,  then,  that  other  significant  word,  Saint  Albans^ 
in  act  iv,  scene  2,  page  67,  column  i. 

And  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  of  S.  Albones, 

I  counted  the  words  on  that  column,  and  the  word  S,  Albanrs 
was  the  40 2d  word.  I  again  divided  this  total  by  the  number  of 
the  page,  67,  and  the  quotient  was  precisely  6. 

67 
402=  "S.  Albones." 

I  counted  up  the  italic  words  on  this  column,  and  I  found  there 
were  just  six^  to-wit:  (i)  Bardolph^  (2)  Petc^  (3)  Lazarus^  (4)  Jack^ 
(5)  Hal,  (6)  John, 

This  was  certainly  extraordinary. 

There  were  on  that  page  890  words.  There  was,  therefore,  but 
one  chance  out  of  890  that  the  significant  word  S,  Albones  would 
precisely  match  the  page.  But  there  was  only  one  chance  in 
many  thousands  that  the  two  significant  words  Bcuon  and 
S.  Albones  would  both  agree  precisely  with  the  pages  they  were  on: 
and  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  thousand  that,  in  each  case,  the 
number  of  italics  on  the  first  column  of  the  page  would,  when  mul- 
tiplied by  the  page,  produce  in  each  case  numbers  equivalent  to 
the  rare  and  significant  words  Bacon  and  S.  Albones. 

On  the  first  column  of  page  67  there  are  a  great  many  words 
united  by  hyphens  and  counting  as  one  word  each,  to-wit:  Sut- 
ton-cop-hilly  soNced-gurnety  mis-used^  house-holder Sy  a  struck-foole  (fowl), 
wild-ducky  dis-cardedy  trade-falleny  dis-honorablcy  old-facedy  swine-keepings 
skate-crotvs.  Here  are  thirteen  hyphens.  If  there  had  been  eleven, 
or  twelve,  or  fourteen,  the  count  would  not  have  matched.  Some 
of  these  combinations  are  natural  enough,  as  S7vtne-keeping,  skare- 
croivs^  etc.,  but  some  of  the  others  are  very  forced.  Why  print 
lUshonorabUy  misused  and    discarded  as  two  words  each  ?    Why  not 
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say  in  the  future,  as  they  have  said  recently,  that  the  Plays  were 
really  Shakspere's,  and  that  he  (Bacon)  had  stolen  them  and  inter- 
jected a  cipher  claiming  them.  And  so  he  published  some  of  them 
in  quarto.  But  as  the  paging  of  the  quarto  would  begin  with  page 
I,  while  the  cipher  was  founded  on  page  74,  or  page  69  (as  in 
Henry  V.)y  or  pajge  79  (as  in  Troilus  and  Cressida)^  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  decipher  the  inner  story.  But,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  Bacon  cut  out  of  the  quarto  whole  sentences  that 
were  in  the  Folio  sheets,  and  set  into  the  text  of  the  quarto  sen- 
tences and  whole  scenes  that  were  not  in  the  Folio;  so  that  the 
most  astute  decipherer  could  have  made  nothing  out  of  it,  how- 
ever  cunningly  he  might  have  worked.  And  this  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  while  the  editors  of  the  Folio  of  1623  assure 
the  public  that  it  is  printed  from  "  the  true  originall  copies,"  and 
that  all  previous  quarto  editions  were  "stolne  and  surreptitious 
copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  injuri- 
ous impostors  that  exposed  them ; "  and  that  the  Folio  copies  were 
^^ perfect  of  their  limbs  and  absolute  in  their  numbers y  as  he  (Shake- 
speare) conceived  them,"  nevertheless,  the  publisher  of  Shake- 
speare to-day  has  to  go  to  these  same  very  much  denounced  quartos 
for  many  of  the  finest  passages  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  great 
poet. 

And  here  is  another  curious  fact:  Bacon  was  not  content  to 
publish  the  Plays  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth  and  his  keen-eyed 
cousin,  Cecil,  with  a  different  paging;  but  where  the  word  Bacon 
occurred,  in  the  quartos,  it  is  printed  with  a  small  ^,  so  as  not 
to  arouse  suspicioo,  instead  of  with  a  capital  By  as  in  the  Folio  ! 
And  most  of  those  curious  bracketings  and  hyphenations  which  so 
mar  the  text  of  the  great  Folio,  like  ^^  smooth-comforts-false y*  etc.,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  quartos. 

One  can  fancy  Francis  Bacon  sitting  at  the  play — in  the 
background  —  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes  —  watching  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil,  seated,  as  was  the  custom,  on  the  stage,  enjoying 
and  laughing  over  some  merry  comedy,  little  dreaming  that  the 
internal  fabric  of  the  play  told,  in  immortal  words,  all  the  dark- 
est passages  of  their  own  dark  lives  —  embalmed  in  the  midst  of 
wit  and  rollicking  laughter,  for  the  entertainment  of  all  future 
ages.     And  so  the  long-suffering  and  much  abused  genius  enjoyed 
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And  the  Jac-simik  will  show  that  there  are  precisely  eleven 
words  in  italics  from  the  top  of  the  first  column  down  to  "  Enter 
Gads-hilir 

And  if  we  commence  to  count  from  the  end  of  scene  2,  col- 
umn 2,  page  54,  backward  and  up  the  first  column  of  the  same, 
the  477th  word  is  the  word  son^  and  477  is  precisely  nine  times  53. 

And  so  I  had: 

53  X    6=  318=  Francis     — 2nd  column,  page  55 

53  X    7  =  371  =  Bacon         —  ist   column,  page  53 

54  X  12  =  648  =  Nicholas  — 2nd  column,  page  53 
54  X  II  =  594=  Bacon's  — 2nd  column,  page  54 
53  X    9  =  477  =  Son  —  ist    column,  page  54 

All  these  things  tended  to  make  me  more  and  more  certain  that 
there  was  a  cipher  in  the  Plays,  and  that  it  depended  upon  the 
paging  of  the  Folio. 

I  had  observed,  on  page  67,  how  adroitly  thirteen  words  were 
hyphenated  to  make  S,  Albones  the  exact  multiple  of  the  page. 
I  began  to  study  the  hyphenation  of  words,  and  the  way  in  which 
bracket  sentences  were  formed  in  the  body  of  the  text,  as  I  judged, 
to  enable  the  author  to  make  his  cipher-count  match.  That  this 
was  the  purpose  I  found  many  proofs.  It  is  well  understood  that 
a  parenthesis  in  brackets  is  a  subordinate  sentence,  explanator}''  of 
the  main  sentence,  but  not  essential  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  main 
sentence  will  read  and  make  sense  just  as  well  without  it  as  with 
it.     If  I  say: 

At  this  time  (the  weather  being  pleasant),  John  came  to  see  me, 

I   have  formed  a  correct  sentence,  which   can    be    read    with    or 
without  the  parenthesis.     But  if  I  write: 

At  this  time,  the  weather  (being  pleasant),  John  came  to  see  me, 
I  have  formed   a  sentence  which  without  the  words  in  brackets 
makes  nonsense. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  exact  reprint  of  act  iv,  scene  i  of 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsory  he  will  find  the  following  curious 
instances  of  bracketing  words: 

What  is  (/^^ir^-),   William? 

What  is  {Lapis\  William? 

What  is  a  stone  (  William)? 

What  is  the  Focative  case  ( William)? 

Never  name  her  {childe). 

Leave  your  prables  i^oman).     Etc. 
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In  the  first  two  instances  the  sentence,  without  the  words  in 
brackets,  has  no  meaning.  In  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  name,  or  designation  of  the  person  addressed, 
should  be  embraced  in  brackets. 

Again,  on  the  first  column  of  the  same  page,  Falstaf!  says: 

Adieu!  you  shall  have  her  (Master  Broome);  Master  Broome,  you  shall  cuck- 
old Ford. 

•  Now,  if  there  was  any  typographical  reason  for  putting  one  of 
these  Master  Broomes  in  brackets,  why  was  not  the  other  simi- 
larly treated  ? 

Multitudinous  instances  of  the  same  kind  can  be  found  in  the 
Folio. 

If  the  use  of  brackets  was  uniform,  we  might  consider  it  a  habit 
of  the  writer,  or  a  vice  of  the  printers  of  that  era;  but  such  is  not 
the  case. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  2d  Henry  IV,  is  but  a  continuation  of 
the  1st  Henry  IV,  The  latter  ends  with  the  death  of  Hotspur  on 
the  field  of  Shrewsbury;  the  other  opens  with  Hotspur's  father 
receiving  the  news  of  his  death.  The  characters  in  the  two  plays 
are  the  same;  the  plot  is  the  same;  the  two  are  practically  one. 
Yet  we  find  in  the  ist  Henry  IV.  the  brackets  used  very  sparingly, 
while  in  the  2d  Henry  IV.  the  pages  are  literally  peppered  with 
them.  There  are  nine  pages  in  the  ist  Henry  IV,  that  do  not  con- 
tain a  bracket  word,  to-wit,  pages  54,  57,  61,  65,  66,  67,  69,  70,  72; 
while  there  is  not  one  page  in  the  2d  Henry  IV,  which  does  not 
contain  words  in  brackets.  In  the  last  ten  pages  of  the  ist  Henry 
IV,  there  are  but  sei^en  words  in  brackets,  while  in  the  first  ten 
pages  of  2d  Henry  IV.  there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine! 

Take  the  following  sentence,  in  the  speech  of  the  King,  on  page 
85  of  2d  Henry  IV.,  and  observe  the  ridiculous  extent  to  which 
brackets  are  used,  where  there  was  really  no  necessity  for  them: 

But  which  of  you  was  by, 
(You  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember), 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brim-full  of  Teares, 
(Then  checked  and  rated  by  Northumberland) 
Did  speak  these  words  (now  prov'd  a  prophecy): 
Northumberland  thou  Ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bullinj^brooke  ascends  my  Throne: 
(Though  then,  Heaven  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent. 
But  that  necessity  so  bowed  the  State 
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"  what  is  "  ?     Was  o'tlC clocks  one  word,  two  words  or  three  words  ?' 
Was  th' other  to  be  counted  as  two  words,  as  "  the  other,"  or  as  one 
word,  "  t'other  "  ?     Were  the  figures  100  to  be  counted  as  one  word, 
or  as  **  one  hundred,"  two  words  ? 

As  I  was  working  in  the  dark,  it  was  a  long  time  before  1 
arrived  at  Bacon's  purpose,  and  then  I  found  that  he  adopted  the 
natural  rule,  that  the  typographical  consideration  governed,  and  a 
word  was  a  group  of  letters,  separated  by  spaces  from  the  rest  of 
the  text,  whether  it  meant  one,  or  two,  or  a  dozen  objects.  The 
only  exception  seems  to  be  where  the  word  is  merely  slurred  to 
preserve  the  rhythm  of  the  blank  verse,  as  in : 

Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  king.* 

Here  the  th*  is  counted  as  a  separate  word.  At  different  stag^es  I 
was  led,  by  coincidences,  to  adopt  one  theory  and  then  the  other,  and 
I  recounted  and  numbered  the  words  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
text  was  almost  obliterated  with  the  repeated  markings.  I  give 
herewith  one  page,  page  79,  of  2d  Henry  /K,'  which  will  show  the 
defaced  condition  of  my  faC'Similey  and  at  the  same  time  give  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work. 

Many  times  I  struck  upon  clues  which  held  out  for  two  or 
three  points  and  then  failed  me.  I  was  often  reminded  of  our 
Western  story  of  the  lost  traveler,  whose  highway  changed  into 
a  wagon-road,  his  wagon-road  disappeared  in  a  bridle-path,  his 
bridle-path  merged  into  a  cow-path,  and  his  cow-path  at  last  de- 
generated into  a  squirrel  track,  which  ran  up  a  tree  !  So  my  hopes 
came  to  naught,  many  a  time,  against  the  hard  face  of  inflexible 
arithmetic. 

I  invented  hundreds  of  ciphers  in  trying  to  solve  this  one. 
Many  times  I  was  in  despair.  Once  I  gave  up  the  whole  task  for 
two  days.  But  I  said  to  myself:  There  is  certainly  a  cipher  here: 
and  what  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  made,  the  ingenuity  of  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  unravel. 

My  own  preconceptions  often  misled  me.  Believing  that  each 
cipher  word  belonged  to  the  page  on  which  it  was  found,  I  did  not 
look  beyond  the  page. 

At  last,  in  my  .experimentations,  I  came  across  the  word  r^/- 
ume. 

^  2d  Henry  /r.,  ii,  i;  ad  col.,  p.  75,  Folio.  'Act  ii,  scene  1. 
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been  set  up  under  his   immediate  supervision,  and    hence   these 
irregularities  perpetuated  by  his  orders. 

Being  satisfied  that  there  was  a  cipher  in  the  Plays,  and  that  it 
probably  had  some  connection  with  the  paging  of  the  Folio,  I 
turned  to  page  53  of  the  Histories,  where  the  line  occurs: 

I  have  a  gammon  of  Bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger.' 

I  commenced  and  counted  from  the  top  of  the  column  down- 
ward, word  by  word,  counting  only  the  spoken  words,  until  I 
reached  the  word  Bacon,  and  I  found  it  was  the  371st  word. 

I  then  divided  that  number,  371,  by  fifty-three,  the  number  ol 
the  page,  and  the  quotient  was  seven!  That  is,  the  number  of  the 
page  multiplied  by  seven  produces  the  number  of  the  word  Bacon. 
Thus: 

53 
7 

371 

This  I  regarded  as  extraordinary.  There  are  938  words  on  the 
page,  and  there  was,  therefore,  only  one  chance  out  of  938  that  any 
particular  word  on  the  page  would  match  the  number  of  the  page. 

But  where  did  that  serpen  come  from  which,  multiplying  53, 
produced  ^^i  =^  Bacon!  I  found  there  were  seven  italic  words 
on  the  first  column  of  page  53,  to- wit:  (i)  Mortimer,  (2)  Glen- 
dower,  (3)  Mortimer,  (4)  Douglas,  (5)  Charles,  (6)  Waine,  (7)  Robin. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  facsimile,  given  herewith,  he  may 
verify  these  statements. 

There  are  459  words  on  this  column,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
only  one  chance  out  of  459  that  the  number  of  italic  words  would 
agree  with  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  371  by  53. 
For  it  will  be  seen  that  if  Charles  Waine  had  been  united  by  a 
hyphen,  or  if  waine,  being  the  name  of  a  thing,  a  wagon,  bad  been 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  the  count  would  not  have  agreed. 
Again,  if  the  word  Heigh-ho  (the  190th  word)  had  not  been 
hyphenated,  or  if  Chamber-lye  had  been  printed  as  two  words, 
the  word  Bacon  would  not  have  been  the  371st  word.  Or  if 
the  nineteenth  word,  infaith,  had  been  printed  as  two  words, 
the  count  would  have  been  thrown  out.  If  our  selves  (the 
sixty-fourth  and   sixty-fifth  words)  had  been   run   together  as  one 

'  fst  Jfrnry  /F.,  ii,  i. 
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Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  Title-leafe, 
Fore-tels  the  nature  of  a  Tragicke  Volume} 

I  said  to  myself,  if  Bacon  tells  the  story  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Plays,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  refer  to  this  volume^  or  a  volume. 
I  counted  the  words.  Volume  was  the  208th  word  on  the  first 
'Tolumn  counting  from  the  top.  I  could  not  make  208  in  any  way 
•.he  multiple  of  the  page,  75.  At  a  venture  I  added  the  total 
lumber  of  words  on  the  preceding  column,  248,  to  it,  making 
^56.  This,  also,  would  not  fit  to  page  74  or  75.  Again  I  experi- 
cnented.  I  added  the  total  on  the  first  column  of  page  74,  284 
vords.     The  sum  then  stood: 

On  the  first  column  of  page  74 284 

On  the  second  column  of  page  74 248 

On  the  first  column  of  page  75 208 

Total 740  =  **  VOLUME.  * 

I  divided  740  by  seventy-four,  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
the  count  commenced,  and  I  had  exactly  ten  ! 

74X10=740. 

And  there  were  ten  words   in   brackets   on    the  first   column   of 
page  74! 

Here  was  a  revelation.  I  noticed  the  significant  word  mask 
in  the  same  context  with  volume: 

Northumberland,     Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  Title-leafe, 

Fore-tels  the  Nature  of  a  Tragicke  Volume: 

So  lookes  the  Strond  when  the  Imperious  Flood 

Hath  left  a  witnest  Usurpation. 

Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury? 

Morton.     I  ran  from  Shrewsbury  (my  Noble  Lord), 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  Alaske 
To  fright  our  party. 

Note  the  artificial  character  of  the  language,  "a  witnessed 
usurpation" — why  witnessed  1  Again:  Why  would  death  put  on  a 
mask  ?  Is  not  the  bare  death's-head  terrible  enough  ?  A  mask 
would  subdue  its  horrors. 

I  labored  over  mask.  I  said  to  myself,  Shakespeare  was  Bacon's 
mask.  I  could  not  match  it  with  74  or  75.  At  length,  after 
much  experimentation,  this  question  occurred  to  me:  Why 
might   not   the   cipher  run   up  (he  columns  as   well   as  down?     I 

^24i  Henry  IV.,  \,u 
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shrank  from  the  proposition,  as  I  did  from  every  suggestion  which 
increased  the  complexity  of  the  work;  but  at  length  I  went  to 
experimenting. 

I  first  discovered  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  tenth  word 
from  the  top  of  a  column  was,  of  course,  the  tenth  word,  you 
could  not  obtain  the  tenth  word  from  the  bottom  of  a  column 
by  deducting  ten  from  the  total  of  words  on  that  column.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  the  fac-simile^  given  herewith,  on  page 
75,  he  will  see  that  there  are  447  words  on  the  first  column. 
If  now  he  deducts  ten  from  447,  the  result  is  437,  to-wit,  the 
word  doing;  but  this  is  really  not  the  tenth  word  from  the 
bottom,  for  if  he  starts  to  count  each  word  (skipping  the  two 
words  in  brackets),  he  will  find  that  the  tenth  word  is  nu^  the 
next  subsequent  word  to  doing.  Thus;  (i)  gainsaid,  (2)  bgy 
(3)  ^^»  (4)  great,  (5)  too,  (6)  are,  (7)  you,  (8)  wrong,  (9)  such, 
(10)  me.  The  reader  will  therefore  find,  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  that  wherever  I  count  up  a  column  in  these  pages,  I 
deduct  the  number  from  the  total  of  the  column  and  add  one, 
thus: 

447 
10 

437+1=438 

If  now  we  apply  this  rule,  and  add  together  the  words  on  the 

two  columns  of  page  74,  viz.,  284+248  =  532,  and  deduct  532  from 

740,  we  have  left  208.     We  have  seen  that  the  208th  word  from  the 

top  was  the  word  volume.     Now  let  us  count  208  words  up  the 

same  column: 

447 
208 

239+ 1  =  240 

The  240th  word  is  mask!  If  the  reader  doubts  my  accuracy,  let 
him  count  up  the  column  for  himself. 

This  might  be  a  coincidence,  but  repeated  experimentations 
proved  that  it  was  not,  and  that  the  cipher  goes  up  as  well  as 
down  the  columns. 

Now,  if  we  regard  the  first  word  of  the  first  column  of  the  first 
page  as  the  starting-point  of  these  words,  we  have  the  words  vol- 
ume and  mask  radiating  out  from  that  first  word  and  going 
forward,  the  one  down,  the  other  up  the  column.     Now  let  us  start 
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from  this  same  first  word,  and  count  backward  until  we  reach  the 
740th  word: 

On  second  column  of  page  73  there  are 237  words 

On  first  column  of  page  73  there  are 169 

Total  on  page 406 


If  We  deduct  406  from  740  the  remainder  is  334.  The  334th 
word  on  the  next  column  (second  of  page  72)  is  therefore.  If  we 
count  up  the  column  we  have: 

Total  words  on  column 588 

Deduct 334 

254+1  =  255 
The  255th  word  is  image. 

Now  let  us  commence  again  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  of 

page  74,  and  count  down  that  column,  and  backward,  until  we 

reach  the  740th  word.     We  have: 

First  column  of  page  74 284  words 

Second  column  of  page  73 237 

First  column  of  page  73 169 

690 

If  we  deduct  this  690  from  740  the  remainder  is  50.  The  fiftieth 
word  down  the  next  column  is  but.  Let  us  count  the  fiftieth  word 
up  the  column,  thus: 

Total 588 

Deduct 50 

538+1  =  539 
The  539th  word  is  own. 

If  we  commence  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  of  page  75  we 

have: 

10x74  = 740 

On  first  column,  page  75 447 

Remainder 293 

The  293d  word  is  his.  Up  the  column  it  is  the  2i5-i6th  word, 
greatest.  We  found  that  the  words  mask  and  volume  were  the  208th 
words  on  that  column.  The  208th  word  on  the  first  column  of 
page  74  is  wrath. 

After  a  long  time,  by  a  great  deal  of  experimentation,  I  discov- 
ered that  the  count  runs  not  only  from  the  beginnings  and  ends  of 
acts,  scenes  and  columns,  but  also  from  the  beginnings  and  ends 
of  such  subdivisions  of  scenes  as  are  caused  by  the  stage  direc- 
tions, such  as  "Enter  Morton,"  "Enter  Falstaff,"  "A  retreat  is 
sounded,"  "  Exit  Worcester  and  Vernon,"  "  Falstaff  riseth  up,"  etc. 
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If  now  we  count  the  first  subdivision  of  the  first  column  of  page 
75,  we  will  find  it  contains  193  words.  If  we  start  at  the  last  word 
of  the  193  and  count  upward  and  down  the  next  column,  we  will 
lack  thirty-nine  of  740,  thus: 

In  subdivision  first  column,  page  75 193  words. 

Second  column,  page  75 508 

701 
Remainder 39 

740 


It 

41 
l( 
f< 


The  thirty-ninth  word  from  the  top  of  the  second  column  of 
page  75  is  the  word  a.  Now  let  us  count  thirty-nine  up  the  next 
column  (first  column  of  page  76),  thus: 

498 

39 

459-1-1  =  460 
The  460th  word  is  said. 

We  have  seen  that  after  counting  the  whole  of  page  74  {532), 
we  needed  208  to  make  up  740,  and  that  the  208th  words  yielded 
volume^  mask  and  wrath.  If  we  take  that  remainder,  208, 
and  commence  to  count  forward  from  the  beginning  of  scene  4, 
page  73,  column  i,  we  will  find  that  the  208th  word  is  shown,  the 
129th  word  on  the  2d  column  of  page  73.  Again,  if  we  com- 
mence at  the  same  starting-point — the  beginning  of  scene  4  —  and 
count  up,  we  find  ninety  words,  which,  deducted  from  208,  leaves 
118;  if  now  we  count  down  the  next  column  (2  of  72),  we  find  that 
the  II 8th  word  is  a,  while,  if  we  count  up,  from  the  top  of  the 
second  subdivision  in  the  column  (171st  word),  the  ii8th  word  is 
(53+1  =  54)  the  word  hide\  while  if  w^  count  down  from  the  same 
point,  the  beginning  of  scene  4,  page  73,  there  are  79  words:  these 
being  deducted  from  208,  it  leaves  129:  and  the  129th  word, 
counted  down  from  the  same  171st  word,  makes  300,  the  word 
prove;  and  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  next  subdivision,  346,  it 
makes  (217-I-1  =  218)  the  word  counterfeit,  which  was  used  in 
that  age  for  picture.  Thus  Bassanio  says,  on  opening  the  casket, 
and  finding  therein  Portia's  miniature: 

What  find  I  here? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?' 

'  Merchant  of  Venice y  iii,  2. 
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If  we  again  take  that  remainder,  208,  and  begin  to  count  from 
the  top  of  the  fourth  scene,  ist  column  of  page  73,  then  we  have 
208—90=  1 18,  as  before;  and  this,  carried  up  the  next  column,  yields 
588  —  118=470+1=471,  Percy, 

If  we  now  arrange  these  words  together  in  some  kind  of 
order,  we  have  Percy  —  said — in — greatest — wrath — prove  —  image 
s;,07vn  —  upon  —  his  —  volume  —  but  —  a  —  counterfeit  —  mask  —  hide 
my — own. 

But  near  the  word  volume^  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  word  title-leaf^ 
and  near  the  but  is  the  word  face  (57th  word,  2d  column  of  page 
72),  so  that  we  can  imagine  a  sentence  reading  something  like  this: 
Percy  said  he  was  in  a  state  (134  —  2,  75)  of  the  greatest  wrathy  and 
would  prove  that  the  counterfeit  image  shotvn  upon  the  title-leaf  of  his 
volume  is  but  a  mask  to  hide  my  own  face. 

I  said  to  myself:  Although  this  interpretation  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  certainly  surprising  that  such  a  concatenation  of  signifi- 
cant words  should  all  be  produced  by  finding  the  740th  word 
from  points  of  departure  clearly  related  and  coherent;  for  in  every 
case  the  count  is  from  the  beginning  or  end  of  page  74. 

Then  I  observed  that  if  we  multiplied  74  by  12  instead 
of  10,  the  result  was  888;  and  if  we  commenced  to  count  from 
the  top  of  the  first  column  of  page  72,  the  result  was  494, 
total  on  first  column  of  page  72;  this,  deducted  from  888,  leaves  394, 
which  is  the  very  significant  word  plays.  Then  I  said  to  myself. 
Volume  oi plays.     Do  the  multipliers  of  74  alternate? 

This  led  to  making  a  series  of  tables  of  all  the  words  produced 
by  multiplying  74,  75  and  76,  the  three  pages  embraced  in  scene  i 
of  act  i  of  2d  Henry  /F.,  and  a  comparison  of  these  revealed  the 
following  startling  facts,  which  forever  put  an  end  to  any  doubts 
that  might  still  linger  in  my  mind  as  to  the  existence  of  a  cipher 
in  the  Plays. 

If  we  multiply  the  last  page  in  the  scene,  page  76,  by  11,  the 
number  of  bracket  words  on  the  first  column  of  page  74  (count- 
ing the  hyphenated  word  post-horse  as  two  words),  the  result 
is,  76X11=836. 

Now,  if  we  commence  at  the  beginning  of  column  i,  page  74, 
and  count  forward  to  the  836th  word,  excluding  bracket  words  and 
counting  hyphenated  words  as  one  word,  we  have: 
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On  page  74 532 

In  first  column  page  75 304 

Total ; 836 

The  304th  wor;i  in  the  first  column  of  page  75  is  the  word 
Jound. 

If  now  we  start  from  the  top  of  the  next  page,  page  75,  and 
again  count  to  the  836th  word,  in  the  same  way,  excluding  the 
bracket  words  and  counting  the  hyphenated  words  as  single  words, 
we  have  the  following: 

On  first  column  page  75 : 447 

On  second  column  page  75 389 

Total 836 

The  389th  word  is  out. 

Here  we  have  the  combination  "found  out" — by  the  same  count 
from  the  beginning  of  t^vo  consecutive  pages.  This  is  remarkable;  but 
it  might  be  accidental.  But  here  comes  the  astonishing  feature  of 
the  discovery,  which  could  not  be  accidental: 

If  you  multiply  75,  the  number  of  the  second  page  of  the  scene, 
by  12,  the  number  of  words  in  italics  on  the  first  column  of  page 
74,  the  result  is  900. 

We  found  that  the  304th  "word^  founds  on  the  first  column  of 
page  75,  was  the  836th  word  from  the  beginning  of  page  74,  exclud- 
ing the  bracket  words  and  counting  the  hyphenated  words  as 
single  words.  How  would  it  be  if  we  counted  in  the  bracket  words 
and  counted  the  hyphenated  words  as  separate  words.?    Let  us  see: 

The  word  found  is  the 836th  word. 

Bracket  words,  first  column,  page  74 10 

Bracket  words,  second  column,  page  74 / 22 

Bracket  words,  first  column,  page  75,  preceding /<;««</ 13 —  45  words. 

Hyphenated  words,  additional,  first  column,  page  74 8 

Hyphenated  words,  additional,  second  column,  page  74  . . .     2 
Hyphenated  words,  first  column,  page  75,  preceding  found,     9 —  19  words. 

900 

That  is  to  say  "found"  is  the  836th  word  (11X76=836)  from 
the  beginning  of  page  74,  exclusive  of  the  bracket  words  and  the 
hyphenated  words  counted  as  single  words;  and  it  is  the  900th 
word  (12X75=900)  counting  in  the  bracketed  words  and  the 
hyphenated  words  as  separate  words ! 
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Again:  we  found  that  the  389th  word,  on  the  second  column  of 

page  75,  was  also  the  836th  word. 

•  The  word  out 836  words. 

Bracket  words,  on  first  column,  page  75 21 

• 

Bracket  words,  on  second  column,  page  75,  preceding  out, .  30 —  51  words. 

Hyphenated  words,  first  column,  page  75 9 

Hyphenated  words,  second  column,  page  75,  preceding  out.     4 —  13  words. 

900 

And  again  we  find  that  the  word  "out"  is  the  836th  word 
(11X76=836)  from  the  beginning  of  page  75,  less  the  bracketed 
words,  and  counting  the  hyphenated  words  as  one  word  each;  and 
it  is  the  900th  word  (12X75=900),  counting  in  the  bracketed  words 
and  the  hyphenated  words  double ! 

In  other  words: 

The  sum  total  of  bracket  words  and  hyphens,  between  the  top 
of  the  first  column  of  page  74  and  the  word  "  found,"  is  64,  and 
this  is  precisely  the  difference  between  836  and  900 ! 

And  the  sum  total  of  bracket  words  and  hyphens  between  the 
top  of  the  first  column  of  page  75  and  the  word  "  our  "  is  again 
64;  and  this  is  precisely  the  difference  between  836  and  900 ! 

How  is  this  result  obtained  ?  By  the  most  careful  and  delicate 
adjustment  of  the  words,  like  the  elements  of  a  profound  puzzle. 
The  difference  between  836  •=.  found  out,  and  900  =/ound  aut^  is,  I 
say,  the  precise  number  of  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  in 
each  case.  If  these  had  varied  one  word  in  the  four  columns^  it 
would  have  thrown  the  count  out !  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
text  was  forced  to  get  in  the  precise  number  of  these  words.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  first  column  of  page  74  we  have: 

•    From  Rumours  tongues. 
They  bring  smooth-Corn  forts-false  worse  than  True-wrongs. 

Who  ever  heard  of  "smooth-comforts-false"  being  run  together 
into  one  word?    Only  the   necessities  of   the   cipher  could  have  ^ 
justified  such  a  violation  of  sense.     And  what  a  pounding  together 
of  meaning  was  required   to  make   "true-wrongs"!      Again,  we 
have, —  as  the  i8ist  word, —  first  column,  page  75  : 

That  had  stolne 
The  horse  he  rode-on. 

"Rode  on "  are  as  clearly  two  words  as  "the  horse." 
Again  we  have,  244th  word,  first  column,  page  74: 
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This  worm-eaten-Hole  of  ragged  stone. 

"  Worm-eaten  "  might  be  hyphenated,  but  surely  not  "  worm- 
«aten-hole." 

The  bracketings  are  totally  unnecessary  in  every  case.  We  have, 
second  column,  page  74: 

I  spake  with  one  (my  Lord)  that  came  from  thence. 

What  human  necessity  was  there  to  place  "  my  lord  '*  in  brackets  ? 
Again  (column  i,  page  75): 

I  ran  from  Shrewsbury  (my  noble  Lord). 
Again  (column  2,  page  75): 

From  whence  (with  life)  he  never  more  sprang  up. 

And  yet  if  a  single  one  of  these  extraordinary  bracketings  and 
hyphenations  had  failed,  the  count  would  have  broken  down.  And 
that  this  whole  thing  is  forced  and  unnatural  is  shown  by  the 
further  fact  that  we  have  here  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bracket 
and  hyphenated  words  on  the  two  pages,  74  and  75,  preceding 
these  words  found  out;  while  on  the  preceding  pages,  72  and  73, 
there  are  but  three  bracket  words  and  four  hyphenated  words! 

In  short,  there  is  nqt  one  chance  in  many  hundred  millions  that 
this  coordination  of  836  and  900,  upon  the  same  words,  could  have 
occurred  by  accident. 

What  does  it  prove  ? 

\That  the  plays  —  or  this  play  at  least  —  is  a  most  carefully  con- 
structed piece  of  mosaic  work,  most  cunningly  dovetailed  together, 
with  marvelous  precision  and  microscopic  accuracy.  That  there  is 
not  one  cipher,  but  many  ciphers  in  it.  That  it  is  a  miracle  of 
industry  and  ingenuity.  And  that  these  are  the  works  to  which 
Bacon  alluded  when  he  said: 

For  there  is  some  danger,  lest  the  understanding  should  be  astonished  and 
chained  down,  and  as  it  were  bewitched,  by  such  works  of  art  as  appear  to  be  the 
very  summit  and  pinnacle  of  human  industry^  so  as  not  to  become  familiar  with 
.  them;  but  rather  to  suppose  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  he  accomplished,  unless 
the  same  means  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  diligence  and  accurate 
preparation.* 

'  XifTum  Organuitt^  book  ii. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  CIPHER  FOUND. 

If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 

Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

Within  the  center. 

Hamlet y  ii^  2. 

WHILE  such  evidences  as  the  foregoing  satisfied  me  of  the 
existence  of  a  cipher,  I  was  still  but  at  the  beginning  of 
my  task. 

What  words  followed  found  out?  Found  out  "whdXl  Who  found 
out?  Was  I  to  look  on  the  next  column,  the  next  page,  the  next 
scene,  or  the  next  play  ? 

The  creator  of  the  cipher  was  master  of  his  work,  and  could 
throw  the  sequent  words  where  he  pleased.  He  might  match  a 
play  in  the  Histories  with  one  in  the  Comedies,  and  thus  the 
words  would  be  separated  by  hundreds  of  pages.  Nothing  was 
impossible  to  the  Ingenuity  manifested  in  that  checker-work  of 
found  out.  All  I  knew  was  that  the  cipher  words  held  an  arith- 
metical relation  to  the  numbers  of  the  pages  on  which,  or  near  s/ 
which,  they  occurred,  but  beyond  that  all  was  conjecture.  I  was 
as  if  one  had  taken  me  into  a  vast  forest,  and  told  me  that,  on  cer- 
tain leaves  of  certain  trees,  was  written  a  narrative  of  incalculable 
importance  to  mankind;  and  had  given  me  a  clew  to  know  the 
especial  trees  on  which  the  words  were  to  be  found.  If  I  had 
climbed  into  and  searched  the  branches  of  these  trees,  and  col- 
lected, with  infinite  care,  the  words  upon  them,  I  was  still  at  my 
wits*  end.  How  was  I  to  arrange  them }  As  I  did  not  know 
a  single  sentence  of  the  story,  nor  the  rule  by  which  it  was  con- 
structed, I  might  have  the  very  words  I  needed  before  me  and 
would  not  recognize  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  labors  of  Champollion  le  Jeune  and 
Thomas  Young,  in  working  out  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  from    J 
the  tri-lingual  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  were  simple  com- 
pared with  the  task  I  had  undertaken.     They  had  before  them  a 
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Stone  with  an  inscription  in  three  alphabets  —  the  hieroglyphic^ 
the  demotic  and  the  Greek;  and  the  Greek  version  stated  that  the 
three  inscriptions  signified  the  same  thing.  The  problem  was  to 
translate  the  unknown  by  the  known.  It  was  observed  that  a  cer- 
tain oval  ring,  inclosing  a  group  of  hieroglyphic  phonetic  signs^ 
stood  in  a  corresponding  place  with  the  name  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
Greek;  and  the  same  group  was  found,  often  repeated,  over  sitting 
figures  of  the  temple  of  Karnak.  The  conclusion  was  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  that  group  signified  Ptolemy,  Furthermore,  the 
word  king  occurred  twenty-nine  times  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Rosetta  inscription,  and  a  group  holding  corresponding  positions 
was  repeated  twenty-nine  times  in  the  demotic.  Another  stone 
gave  the  phonetic  elements  which  constituted  the  word  Cleopatra. 
Champollion  and  Young  thus  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
numerous  alphabetical  signs,  with  the  sounds  belonging  to  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  work  of  translation  was  easy,  for  the  Egyptian 
language  still  survived  in  a  modified  form  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Coptic  peasants. 

But  in  my  case  I  knew  neither  the  rule  nor  the  story.  I  tried 
to  obtain  a  clue  by  putting  together  the  words  which  constituted 
the  name  of  the  old  play.  The  Contention  between  York  and  Lancas- 
ter^ as  found  in  the  end  of  ist  Henry  IV.  and  the  beginning  of 
2d  Henry  IV.;  but,  unfortunately,  Contention  occmts  twice  (73d  word, 
second  column,  page  74,  2d  Henry  IV.,  act  i,  scene  2,  and  the  496th 
word,  second  column,  page  75),  while  York  and  Lancaster  are 
repeated  many  times. 

Even  when  I  had  progressed  so  far,  by  countless  experimenta- 
tions, as  to  guess  at  something  of  the  story  that  was  being  told,  I 
could  not  be  certain  that  I  had  the  real  sense  of  it.  For  instance, 
let  the  reader  write  out  a  sentence  like  this: 

And  then  the  infuriated  man  struck  wildly  at  the  dog,  an^the  mad  animal 
sprang  upon  him  and  seized  him  by  the  throat.  X 

Then  let  him  cut  the  paper  to  pieces,  so  that  each  slip,  contains 
a  word,  jumble  them  together,  and  ask  a  friend,  who  has  never  seen 
the  original  sentence,  to  reconstruct  it.  He  can  clearly  perceive 
that  it  is  a  description  of  a  contest  between  a  man  and  a  dog,  but 
beyond  this  he  can  be  sure  of  nothing.  Was  the  dog  jm^  or  the 
man  ?     Which  was  infuriated f     Did  the  dog  spring  on  Ihe  maxu  or 
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the  man  on  the  dog?  Which  was  seized  by  the  throat?  Did  the 
man  strike  wildly  at  the  dog,  or  the  dog  spring  wildly  at  the  man  ? 

Every  word  in  the  sentence  is  a  new  element  of  perplexity.  In 
fact,  if  you  had  handed  your  friend  three  slips  of  paper,  containing 
the  three  words,  struck^  Tom^  Johriy  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  decide,  without  some  rule  of  arrangement,  whether  Tom 
struck  John  or  John  struck  Tom;  and  the  great  question,  like  that 
of  the  blow  inflicted  on  Mr.  William  Patterson,  would  remain  for- 
ever unsettled. 

My  problem  was  to  find  out,  by  means  of  a  cipher  rule  of 
which  I  knew  little,  a  cipher  story  of  which  I  knew  less.  A  more 
brain-racking  problem  was  never  submitted  to  the  intellect  of  man. 
It  was  translating  into  the  vernacular  an  inscription  written  in  an 
unknown  language,  with  an  unknown  alphabet,  without  a  single 
clue,  however  slight,  to  the  meaning  of  either.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  Bacon  said  that  there  are  some  ciphers  which  exclude  the 
decipherer.  He  certainly  thought  he  had  constructed  one  in  these 
Plays. 

I.     The  Heart  of  the  Mystery. 

The  central  point  upon  which  the  cipher  turns  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  plays,  the  first  part  of  Henry  /F.,  and  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV,;  and  the  essentials  of  the  rule  are  found  on  the 
last  page  of  the  former  play  and  the  first  page  of  the  latter  play. 

Observe  how  cunning  this  is. 

Here  was  a  puzzle  the  solution  of  which  depended  upon  putting 
together  the  two  ends  of  two  plays.  Neither  alone  would  give  the 
rule  or  solve  the  problem. 

And  Bacon  published  Part  i  of  Henry  IV,  in  1598  and  Part  2 
in  1600.  Why  ?  Because  he  was  not  sure  that  the  artificial  character 
of  the  text  might  not  arouse  suspicion  in  that  age  of  ciphers,  and  he 
desired  to  test  it.  He  submitted  it  with  curious  interest  to  the 
public.  But  if  it  had  aroused  suspicion;  if  "Francis"  "bacon" 
(printed  with  a  small  ^),  "  Nicholas  "  '*  bacons  "  (also  with  a  small 
^"), "son,"  "St.  Albans,"  etc.,  etc.,  had  caught  the  suspicious  eyes 
of  any  of  Cecil's  superserviceable  followers,  then  he  would  have 
held  back  the  second  part,  and  it  would  have  been  simply  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  have  worked  out  the  cipher  story;  because 
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it  turned  upon  pages  73  and  74  of  an  intended  folio,  while  the 
quarto  copy  of  the  play  began  with  page  i. 

The  original  sheets  of  the  author's  manuscript,  arranged  in 
pages,  as  we  have  them  in  the  great  Folio  of  1623,  which  paging 
alone  could  have  revealed  the  treasonable  story,  were  doubtless 
inclosed  in  some  box  or  coffer,  and  carefully  buried  at  St.  Albans  or 
Gray*s  Inn;  for  in  that  age  of  absolute  power  no  man's  private 
papers  or  desks  were  safe  from  a  visitation  of  the  myrmidons  of 
the  law.  We  will  see  that  when  Nash,  the  actor,  was  arrested  for 
writing  a  seditious  play,  the  Council  ordered  his  papers  to  be  at 
once  examined. 

Delia  Bacon  said: 

We  know  that  this  was  an  age  in  which  not  the  books  of  the  learned  only  were 
subjected  to  "the  press  and  torture  which  expulsed  from  them  all  those  particulars 
that  point  to  action  " —  action,  at  least,  in  which  the  common  weal  of  men  is  most 
concerned;  that  it  was  a  time  when  the  private  manuscript  was  subjected  to  that 
same  censorship  and  question,  and  corrected  with  those  same  instruments  and 
engines  which  made  them  a  regular  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  press;  when  the 
most  secret  cabinet  of  the  statesman  and  the  man  of  letters  must  be  kept  in  order 
for  that  revision;  when  his  most  confidential  correspondence,  his  private  note-book 
and  diary,  must  be  composed  under  these  restrictions;  when  in  the  church  not  the 
pulpit  only,  but  the  secrets  of  the  study,  were  explored  for  proofs  of  opposition  to 
the  power  then  predominant;  when  the  private  desk  and  drawers  of  the  poor, 
obscure  country  clergyman  were  ransacked,  and  his  half-formed  studies  of  ser- 
mons, his  rude  sketches  and  hypothetical  notes  of  sermons  yet  to  be  —  put  down 
for  private  purposes,  perhaps,  and  never  intended  to  be  preached  —  were  produced 
by  government  as  an  excuse  for  subjecting  him  to  indignities  and  cruelties  to 
which  those  practiced  upon  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  the  Earl  of  Gloster  in  the  play 
[of  Lear\  formed  no  parallel.  ^ 

And  in  1600,  after  the  first  part  of  the  play  of  Henry  IV.  had 
stood  the  test  of  two  years  of  criticism,  and  the  watchful  eyes  and 
ears  of  Francis  Bacon  could  see  or  hear  no  sign  or  sound  to  indicate 
that  his  secret  was  suspected,  he  ventured  to  put  forth  the  second 
part  of  the  play.  But  this,  like  the  other,  began  with  page  i,  and 
detection  was  almost  impossible. 

And  for  twenty  years  scarcely  any  of  the  Plays  known  by 
the  name  of  Shakespeare  were  put  forth,  because  to  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  author  they  were  peppered  all  over  with  suspicious  words 
and  twistings  of  the  text,  which  might  arouse  suspicion  and  betray 
the  fact  that  they  were  cipher-work.  And  when  at  last  all  the 
Plays  were  published  in  the  great  Folio,  in  1623,  arra  nged  in  their 
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due  order,  there  was,  as  I  have  heretofore  said,  little  risk  of  dis- 
covery. And  in  this  Folio  all  the  Plays  were  matched  together,  as 
I  infer,  just  as  these  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  are;  that  is,  the  cipher 
of  each  group  of  two  plays  depended  upon  the  last  page  of  one  and 
the  first  page  of  the  other.  Thus  there  was  but  little  risk  in  put- 
ting out  Othello  alone,  or  Troilus  and  Cressida  by  itself,  not  only 
because  the  paging  of  the  quarto  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Folio,  but  because  these  plays  were  not  accompanied  by  their 
cipher-mates,  so  to  speak.  They  were  like  those  curious  writings 
we  have  read  of  in  romances,  where  the  paper  was  cut  in  half  and 
each  half  secreted  by  itself,  the  writing  not  to  be  read  and  the 
secret  revealed  until  they  were  put  together. 

II.     The  Diagram  on  which  the  Cipher  Depends. 

If  the  reader  will  study  th%  faC'SimiUs  of  pages  73  and  74  of  the 
Folio  of  1623,  herewith  given,  he  will  find  that  the  following 
diagram  gives  the  skeleton,  or  construction,  of  the  pages  and 
columns,  without  the  words.  And  as  the  entire  cipher-story  in  the 
two  plays,  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  /K,  radiates  out  from 
this  diagram  and  extends  right  and  left  to  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Part  and  the  last  word  of  the  Second  Part,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
reader  to  consider  it  closely. 

The  figures  in  the  middle  of  the  parts  of  the  diagram  give  the 
number  of  words  in  each  subdivision.  The  figures  on  the  margin 
give  the  number  of  words  from  one  point  of  departure  to 
another.  The  abbreviation  "hy,"  in  this  diagram,  means  hyphen- 
ated: it  indicates  that  there  are  double  words  in  the  text,  like 
ill'Spiritedy  which  are  to  be  counted  as  one  word  or  as  two 
words,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  cipher  rule.  The  sign 
"(3)"  signifies  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  number  of  words  in 
the  text,  there  are  three  additional  words  in  brackets:  like  "(as 
we  heare),"  in  the  second  column  of  page  73. 

Throughout  the  cipher  story,  the  abbreviations  h  and  b  will  be 
used  to  save  printing  in  full  "  hyphenated  words  "  and  "  words  in 
brackets,"  respectively. 
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Face  78. 

End  of  1st  Henry  lY. 


Face  74. 

Beginning  of  2nd  Hemy  lY. 
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lit  Goltimn. 


2nd  Column. 


iL 


03 


8cana  Quarta. 
t;, 


79  Ihy. 


»»(S) 


[The  End  of  tho  Flay.] 
Total  on  Page:  406  (3)  1  hy. 


li 
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The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  the  Fonrth. 

lit  Column.        2nd  Column. 

Aetna  PrimuB.    Scnoa  Prima. 

Induction. 

Senna  Secunda. 

2M 

(M))  7  hy. 

(Ihy) 

flO 

V 

1«S 

(21)  I  by. 

V 

30  (1)  1  hy. 

I 

JL 

I 
I 


A  A  ^ 
I 
I 
\ 
I 
I 
I 

■fa 
X. 


I  r 


le 


t^^i 


Here  we  observe  that  the  first  column  of  page  73  is  broken  into 
three  parts:  first  by  the  words  "-4  retreat  is  sounded**  and  secondly 
by  the  words  ^^  Scana  Quarta^  The  first  subdivision  contains  27 
words,  the  second  63  words,  the  last  79  words.  Now  if  we  count 
from  the  top  of  the  column  to  the  end  of  the  first  subdivision,  we 
have  27  words;  but  if  we  count  to  and  include  the  first  word  of  the 
next  subdivision,  there  are  28  words.  If  we  count  from  the  top  of 
the  column  to  the  bottom  we  have  169  words;  but  if  we  count  from 
the  top  of  the  second  subdivision  to  the  bottom  of  the  column,  we 
have,  exclusive  of  the  first  word,  141  words;  and  from  the  end-  of 
the  first  subdivision,  and  including  the  first  word  of  the  second  sub- 
division, we  have  142  words. 

Again:  if  we  count  from  the  top  of  the  column  to  the  break 
caused  by  the  words  ^^  Scana  Quarta"  we  have  90  words;  and  to 
the  top  of  the  second  subdivision,  and  including  the  first  word  of 
the  same,  we  have  91  words.  And  if  we  count  from  the  end  of  the 
first  subdivision  to  the  words  **  Scana  Quarta"  we  have  63  words; 
or,  from  the  top  of  the  second  subdivision,  excluding  the  first  word, 
we  have,  to  the  end  of  the  scene,  62  words. 

Again:  if  we  count  from  the  end  of  the  second  subdivision,  the 
90th  word,  to  the  bottom  of  the  column,  we  have  79  words;  but 
from  the  91st  word  down  we  have  but  78  words.     But  there  is  a 
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hyphenated  word  in  that  subdivision,  to-wit,  the  word  ill-spiritedy 
the  97th  word  in  the  column;  if  this  is  counted  in,  that  is,  if  it  is 
counted  as  two  words  instead  of  one,  then  the  79  words  become  80 
words,  and  the  78  words  become  79  words. 

I  would  here  explain  that  in  the  cipher  the  words  spoken  by  the 
characters  are  alone  counted:  the  "stage  directions,"  and  the  names 
of  the  characters  speaking,  are  excluded  from  the  count;  so  also 
are  the  numbers  of  the  acts  and  scenes. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  first  column  of  page  73  these  numbers: 

Words  in  first  subdivision 27 

Words  in  second  subdivision 63 

Words  in  third  subdivision 79 

Words  in  the  column 169 

Words  from  27th  word  to  bottom  of  column 142 

Words  from  27th  word  to  the  end  of  second  subdivision 63 

Words  from  28th  word  to  the  end  of  column 141 

Words  from  28th  word  to  the  end  of  second  subdivision 62 

Words  from  the  top  of  column  to  the  end  of  second  subdivision 90 

Words  from  the  top  of  column  to  the  beginning  of  third  subdivision 91 

Words  from  the  beginning  of  third  subdivision  to  end  of  column ...  79 

Words  from  the  beginning  of  third  subdivision,  plus  one  hyphen 80 

Now,  all  these  numbers,  in  their  due  and  regular  order,  become 
modifiers  of  the  root-numbers  whereby  the  cipher  story  is  worked 
out. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  modifying  numbers  in  the  second 
column  of  page  73. 

There  are  two  subdivisions  of  this  column,  caused  by  the  break 
in  the  narrative  where  the  words  of  the  stage-direction  occur: 

Exit  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

The  first  subdivision  contains  28  words,  the  second  209  words; 
the  column  contains  237  words,  besides  three  words  in  brackets, 
*'  (as  we  heare),"  on  the  seventh  line  from  the  bottom.  If  these  are 
counted  in,  then  the  column  contains  240  words,  and  the  second 
subdivision  contains  212  words.     This  column,  then,  gives  us  these 

modifying  numbers : 

Words  in  first  subdivision 28 

Words  in  second  subdivision 209 

Words  in  second  subdivision,  plus  the  bracket  words 212 

Words  in  column • 237 

Words  in  column,  plus  the  words  in  brackets 240 

Words  from  end  of  first  subdivision  to  end  of  column 209 

Words  from  beginning  of  second  subdivision  to  end  of  column 208 

Words  from  beginning  of  second  subdivision,  plus  bracket  words 211 
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But  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that  the  modifying  numbers 
found  on  page  73  are  not  used  in  the  cipher  narrative  until  the 
same  has  been  first  modified  by  the  numbers  obtained,  in  the  same 
way,  on  page  74.  That  is,  page  74  is  used  before  page  73.  We 
therefore  turn  to  that  page. 

The  first  column  of  page  74  contains  no  breaks  or  subdivisions. 
There  are  284  words  in  the  text,  besides  10  words  in  brackets,  7 
hyphenated  words,  and  i  hyphenated  word  inside  a  bracket  —  the 
word  post-horse^  on  the  fourth  line.  This  gives  us,  therefore,  the 
following  numbers: 

Total  words  in  column 284 

Total  words  in  column,  plus  words  in  brackets 294 

Total  words  in  column,  plus  hyphenated  words 291 

Total  words  in  column,  plus  hyphenated  and  bracket  words 301 

Total  words  in  column,  plus  all   the   hyphenated  and  bracket  words  in   the 

column 302 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  column.  Here,  as  in  the  first  col- 
umn of  page  73,  we  have  three  subdivisions;  and  these  two  col- 
umns—  the  first  of  73  and  the  second  of  74  —  constitute  the 
magical  frame  on  which  the  cipher  principally  turns,  and  it  is 
from  the  marvelous  interplay  of  the  numbers  found  therein  that 
the  cipher  narrative  is  wrought  out. 

The  first  subdivision  of  the  second  column  of  page  74  con- 
tains 50  words;  the  second,  168;  the  third,  30;  and  the  reader  will 
observe  hereafter  how  those  figures,  50  and  30,  play  backward 
and  forward  through  the  cipher  story;  and  he  will  see  how  the 
whole  story  of  Shakspere's  life,  as  well  as  Marlowe's,  radiates  out 
from  that  central  subdivision,  containing  168  words,  or  167,  exclu- 
sive of  the  first  word. 

The  second  column  of  page  74  gives  us,  then,  these  figures: 

Number  of  words  in  first  subdivision 50 

Number  of  words  in  second  subdivision 168 

Number  of  words  in  third  subdivision 30 

Number  of  words  from  top  of  column  to  beginning  of  second  subdivision  ....     51 

Number  of  words  from  beginning  of  second  subdivision  to  end  of  same 167 

Number  of  words  from  beginning  of  column  to  end  of  second  subdivision. . . .  218 
Number  of  words  from  beginning  of  column  to  beginning  of  third  subdivision. .  219 

Number  of  words  from  beginning  of  column  to  end  of  column 248 

Number  of  words  from  beginning  of  third  subdivision  to  end  of  column 29 

Number  of  words  from  end  of  second  subdivision  to  end  of  column 30 

Number  of  words  from  end  of  first  subdivision  to  end  of  column 198 

Number  of  words  from  end  of  column  to  beginning  of  second  subdivision. . . .  197 
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But  there  are  in  this  column  22  words  in  brackets  and  2 
hyphenated  words.  These  are  in  the  second  and  third  subdivis- 
ions, and  modify  them  accordingly.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  21 
words  in  brackets  in  the  second  subdivision  and  i  in  the  third;  and 
there  is  i  hyphenated  word  in  the  second  subdivision  and  i  in  the 
third.     Hence  we  have  these  additional  numbers: 

Number  of  words  in  second  subdivision 168 

Number  of  words  in  second  subdivision,  plus  21  bracket  words 189 

Number  of  words  in  second  subdivision,  plt^s  i  hyphenated  word 169 

Number  of  words  in  second  subdivision,  plus  22  bracket  and  hyphenated  words  190 

Number  of  words  in  third  subdivision 30 

Number  of  words  in  third  subdivision,  plus  i  bracket  word 31 

Number  of  words  in  third  subdivision,  plus  2  bracket  and  hyphenated  words. .     32 

The  multipliers  which  produce  the  root-numbers  are  found  in 
the  first  column  of  page  74.  They  are:  10  (the  number  of  bracket 
words);  7  (the  number  of  hyphenated  words);  11  (the  number 
of  bracket  words,  plus  the  one  hyphenated  word,  post-horse, 
included  in  the  bracket);  and  18  (the  total  of  bracketed  and 
hyphenated  words  in  the  column). 

We  have  here,  then,  the  machinery  of  Bacon's  great  cipher;  and, 
as  we  proceed  with  the  explanation  of  its  workings,  the  wonder  of 
the  reader  will  more  and  more  increase,  that  any  human  brain 
could  be  capable  of  compassing  the  construction  of  such  a  mighty 
and  subtle  work. 

The  cipher  story  I  shall  work  out  in  the  following  pages  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  entire  narrative  in  these  two  plays.  I  break,  as 
it  were,  into  the  midst  of  the  tale,  like  one  who  overhears  the  mid- 
dle of  a  conversation  between  two  men:,  he  has  not  got  it  all,  but 
from  what  he  gleans  he  can  surmise  something  of  what  must  have 
preceded  and  of  what  will  probably  follow  it. 

The  root-numbers  out  of  which  the  story  grows  are  as  follows: 

505»  506,  5i3»  516,  523. 

These  are  the  keys  that  unlock  this  part  of  the  cipher  story, 
in  the  two  plays,  ist  and  2d  Henry  IV.  They  do  not  unlock  it  all; 
nor  would  they  apply  to  any  other  plays.  They  are  the  product  of 
multiplying  certain  figures  in  the  first  column  of  page  74  by  cer- 
tain other  figures.  The  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
obtained  I  reserve  for  the  present,  intending  in  the  future  to  work 
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out  the  remainder  of  the  narrative  in  these  two  plays,  which  I  here 
leave  unfinished.  It  may,  of  course,  be  possible  that  some  keen  mind 
may  be  able  to  discover  how  those  numbers  are  obtained  and  antici- 
pate me  in  the  work.  I  have  to  take  the  risk  of  that.  My  publishers 
concur  with  me  in  the  belief  that  the  copyright  laws  of  the  United 
States  will  not  give  me  any  exclusive  right  to  the  publication  of 
that  part  of  the  cipher  narrative  in  the  plays  which  is  not  worked 
out  by  myself. rri  shall  therefore  have  worked  for  years  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  unless  in  this  way  I  am  able  to  protect  myself. 
"  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  if  such  a  discovery  as  this 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  our  copyright  laws, 
they  would  certainly  have  provided  for  it.  For  if  a  man  is  entitled 
to  gather  all  the  benefits  which  flow  from  a  new  application  of 
electricity,  as  in  the  telegraph  or  the  telephone,  to  the  amount  of 
millions  of  dollars,  certainly  there  should  be  some  protection  for 
one  who  by  years  of  diligent  labor  has  lighted  a  new  light  in  litera- 
ture and  opened  a  new  gate  in  history. 

Neither  do  I  think  any  reasonable  man  will  object  to  my  reserv- 
ing this  part  of  the  cipher.  My  friend  Judge  Shellabarger,  of 
Washington,  said  in  an  address,  in  1885,  before  a  literary  society  of 
that  city; 

If  any  man  proves  to  me  that  in  any  writing  the  tenth  word  is  our^  the  twen- 
tieth word  Father,  the  thirtieth  word  who,  the  fortieth  word  art,  the  fiftieth  word  in, 
the  sixtieth  word  heaven,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we 
roust  confess,  however  astonished  we  may  be,  that  such  a  result  could  not -have 
occurred  by  accident;  but  that  these  words  must  have  been  ingeniously  woven  into 
the  text  by  some  one,  at  those  regular  and  stated  intervals. 

And  if  this  be  true  when  the  cipher  word  is  every  tenth  word, 
would  it  not  be  equally  true  if  the  Lord's  Prayer  occurred  in  the 
text  at  intervals  represented  by  the  following  figures? 


loth  word. 

1 8th  word. 

27th  word. 

loth  word. 

1 8th  word. 

27th  word. 

Our 

Father^ 

who 

art 

in 

heaven^ 

loth  word. 

1 8th  word. 

27th  word. 

loth  word. 

i8th  word. 

27th  word. 

Iiallmved 

be 

thy 

name: 

thy 

kingdom 

loth  word. 

1 8th  word. 

27th  word. 

loth  word. 

1 8th  word. 

27th  word. 

come; 

thy 

will 

be 

done 

on 

loth  word. 

1 8th  word. 

27th  word. 

loth  word. 

1 8th  word. 

27ta  word. 

earth 

as 

it 

is 

in 

heaven. 
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That  is  to  say,  if  the  cipher  narrative  moves  through  the  text 
not  10,  10,  10,  etc.,  but  10,  18,  27;  10,  18,  27;  10,  18,  27,  etc. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  a  short  writing,  like  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
does  it  not  amount  to  an  absolute  demonstration  if  this  series  of 
numbers,  or  any  other  series  of  numbers,  extends  through  many 
pages  of  narrative,  from  the  beginning  of  one  play  to  the  end  of 
another  ? 

Instead  of  the  cipher  story  in  these  Plays  being,  as  some  have 
supposed,  a  mere  hop-skip-and-jump  collocation  of  words,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  as  purely  arithmetical,  and  as  precisely  regular,  as 
either  of  the  examples  given  above. 


1^ 


M 


Tbe  Rrft  Part  of  Henry  die  Fourth, 

with  the  LifeandbcaAof  HENRY 

Simamcd  HOT^PVRRE. 


^ASusTrimM.  SamaTrima. 


if^4mffU9d^wiibi»bff» 


flu&cniiife  ic^u  wn  with  ear^ 
...     RCidioefoviHchccdPaaiuiplDf^ 
4  nd  fateith  fhonvvimk^  loeocf  Afiie  W  broiU 
fd  be  coiimeoc'd  ift  Skiondi  i»riniBieBMtc  i 
fQ^BDiilbfUiflflfcofrioceorihiiSaire^ 
ShifldflibeberlfppefifUhhQiiwneciiftdYBvlileadi 

Nb  iBBifl  (fan  noKbiflg  Wane  cbaimcn  her  fiddH 
NarbfB&fe  hallowRis  mtbthr  Amcd&Qofti 
Of  boflki  focei^  Thoieoppdcd cycti. 
WMcbltte  ihe  MnMnou  uoxbM  HcaoH 
AIS  of MieNtfQCCs  oTouflfSBbflintt  bfcd^ 
P  d  bceff  mtecc  iaibcLbmittae  fho^tfy. 
Andfiitioui  douof dnUl  Bauheiy^- 
Sball  now  in  mucuall  if  clMMTecmiDg  nnkef 
MtfchdtonewtfjiiidbciuinMinoppa^il 
Afjkuift  Acquaintiore,KiD(}rcd,(ind  Ainct*. 
The  e<^e  o£  W  Jrre^like  tn  ilUfticatbed  koife^ 
t^  more  (hall  aicbitMiftcr.ThercIbfcFriendit 
Ai  farveu  to  tktSfpulchcr  of Cimftn 
Whol^SottldicniowYndfir  whole  bfdUCnrfTo 
Wc  trebspnlfiedaad  Ingag  d  i  o  fighu 
F^mbiritb  f  povtf  of  £oeli(b  fbali  welcide^ 
WbofiettnavfiiefflOulacdintbelrMochaiiMnibc^ 
TfldEacedieTdPagini  *m  tbolcbo1yPicIdf> 
Oocrwhofe  Acres  wilk^dthofcbJcflcdfecte 
Wbkh  fiMCKcne  hundred  f f  aret  iga  w€CC  niil'4 
Foroor  idinn;f  ge  on  the  biccci  Ci otTe. 
Bk  Ais  oormifvore  ii  a  c  wdtf  cnooth  old'^ 
Anaboorlcfl^lus  ID  ttirjonweMrlll  eo  s 
ThCKfiscwemecanotnow;  Thenrccmehan 
Of yoa  m  g^itlc  Coolta  Wrl^mcrlmd 
Whaije(ttniighcont  CounccH  did  decree^ 
^foiwirdingihif  decre  expedience; 
^  tfif.  MyIt(geiTliiih'iflew«ihottnc|KftiMi« 
M  many  tuinu  of ibe  Charge  (cc  dovroe 
BttyiftmgHeiwhea  all  athwart  there  eanw 

A?iBft6How«lff»loadenvviihbcatt]rNeirei9 
Who&voiflwaHThat  the  UohlttMtnimff 
^catOOfllbe men  of  Hocfordfliire ro  fight 

KftlRfienreffQlar  and  wilde  Glmdmtr, 
by  tfa^rude  hiodi  oftbac  WeKbnMo  cakcib 
Bod  tlhfluliuifl  flfhu  pccipk  bottfacred  s 


mmmm^ 


VpoD^bofc dead  cones tbcre mi  r«ebirifiiie^ 
SiMbbtafthf jfbaflKkfii  cnoafflevMSoii^ 

Byiho(ftWcMhweaaidQn^UMAocb« 
( Wtthoucmudi  (hame)  rt  told  or  (noJm  of 

JCiff  ft  fecoiettfacnUbat  thtiito|f^^ 
Bnkftoft  oofbofuKfle  for  ifae  Hofy  USi* 

1^  TbiimaicbtwithochCTbltejiiiygracloiaLvd 
Brre  omwc  ?  Deoeo  and  ?  owdcome  Ncwea ' 
CaroefromthoNoriL  indtbiitiidid  report  1 
On  Hdh^i^oode  day^tbe  g^UiiK  JEfffArri  ch^ 
Yoimgi£#i7/«Kycandbiioea^^e»-fifiji^^^ 
That  ciicr«va(iaot  and  approoiied  Scoe» 
AH  hf/^Mdm  mer^  where  tbey  did  (ptflMl 
A  bd  and  bloody  bo«te  i 
As  by  diTcbarge  of  their  AniBcrie, 
An(t(hapeoflikeTyboodibeiieiivcawasroldf 
For  be  that  brought  thcmj  iniJbeTeryheaio 
And  pride  of  their  cometitioa.  did  oke  hocfe> 
Vocenainc oftbe  Ittvae  any  way. 

fiifg  Heere  ii  a  dccre  and  true  induftriooa  (rtend^ 
Sir^«fr^  9/iMf,new  lighted  from  hii  Horfe. 
Sirain*dwithtbc  vanatton  of  each  foylr^ 
Betwitt  tbAt  l/WMW^and  ibia  Seat  of  oon : 
And  he  hath  brought  va  fmooth  and  welcomei  Oflweai 
The  Earlc  of  Z)mikr  if  difconifilcdj 
Ten  ihoufand  bold  Scocf  ,  two  and  tweucy  Koigbit 
fialk'd  in  their  owncblood  did  SkmittfUa 
On  fii^AordMi  Plainer.  OfPrifenei«il9MNrr»tMb 
^#dd^£arleofFife«aadeldcft(boiifl 
To  beaten  2^iwf^  MtdibeEarleoL^ii^ 

And  ia  Dotibiaan  hooourable  ^yTe> 
A  g^ant  prize  ?  Ha  Cofin,it  it  noi2  BAIth  Uiii» 
i#ir^4  ACQoqoeAforaPrincefaboaAii& 
Ki9g[4  Yca«tberethoamak'ftiiM(idi8&BaraMflOi 
lnenuy«  that  my  Lord  Noithumberiand 
Should  be  the  nthet  ofiahleA  a  Sonne  i 
ASonne>whoia  thcThcaneofMoaorf  rongoci 
Amoog^ft  a  Groue.  th«  f  ery  BnigbteA  PJanr. 
Who  11  (weet  Fortnnea  Mimoo,andbef  Prtie  i 
Whiiti  I  bylooking  oo  thepraife  of  hio!. 
See  Ryot  and  Di(bonoc  fiaioc  the  brow 
Of0yy6ng^(Wi7.  GdiatitcouldbepfoaTdi 
That  fooieNight«tripping-Faieiy»bad  exchanged 
la  CtadleKbchei ,  om  ChildrcD  where  \htj  lay « 
And  eaird  aiflft  Pff9,  his /^oKKieaM  i 
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TheFkrft<Part<ifIl^tt^HemytbeFimb, 


Good  morrow  ffKcclW.  Whirftiii-MDD- 
fievltaiioire  -  ?  Whtr  (tyci  Sir  loho  Sacke  and  Sugn : 
]a<ke'?Ho«f  igrees  iheDiiicU  nd  choc  aboDc  tbj  Soalq 
thacihoufoldeflhimonGoiHLFridtylaft,  for  a  Cupiif 
Madoiyand  a  coldCap  oni  legge  ? 

fria.  Sirloko  flaods  rotiisword,  the diod  fliaO  bane 
hit  bargaiDe,tor  fac  wameiicrjcri  Breaker  oFftoiicrbi: 

f «iB.Tben  anihoH  dama*d  (or  keepbig  thy  itovd  frith 
thcdiaeD. 

/rte  Elfehebaddanm'drorcofteaiagdiediiielL 

ft^»  Bat  my  ladi,  my  Lada*  to  monovrmorfimgyby 
dome  aclocbe  carfy  ax  Gadsliin,diete  «e  Filerimct  mst- 
faigtaCaiKerbttiywithriiihOftgtegf,  •ndftiden  ri- 
ding to  London  with  fiit  Pnrfet;  1  bane  visards  fbryoo 
all  syonbatieborfeffof your  feliiea:  Cads-UU  lyes  to 
lugbc  in  Roclieftcr,  I  bane  bcfpoke  Supper  to  morrow  in 
&ftcheape  i  we  may  doe  it  ai  lecure  as  flecpe:  If  yoa  will 
goyi  w  Mk  yonr  Paries  fall  of  O'ownes :  if  yoa  will 
not,  tarry  yt  home  andbebang'd, 

til*  HeareyeYedwanl|incarryatboQeandgonoc» 
lie  hang  yon  for  going. 

ftym  Yon  will  chops. 

Pd.  i74f;wiliihoumakeood 

Prm.  Who;Irob?IaThe€fc?NotI. 

F(i/»\There*s  nciiher  bonefty,  maiihoodgDor  good  fel- 
fowfhb  in  tbce.  nor  thou  eam'tt  not  oftbe  blood-ioyallj 
if  ibmi  ovrlK  oot  (land  foi  ren  ihiUiogs. 

Mia  WcIithen,ooceinmydaycsIlebeamad-cap. 

Wd.  Wby;ihat's  well  (aid. 

Mi.  WiU;oDne  what  win, lletanyat home; 

r«^  llebcaTraitocthcn^whentfaouartKiag*' 

^nlv.yIcaitnot. 

F^.  Sir  AImtJ  pmheeleane  the  Prince  H  me  alone, 
I  will  lay  him  downe  (ach  reafons  for  this  aduemure^thai 
bedullgnb 

FsL  Well,  maift  thou  hane  the  Spirh  of *perfwaAon ; 
tad  be  the  eares  ofpi ofittng.Tthat  wbst  thou  fpeakefl , 
may  moae  i  and  what  he  heates  may  be  beleeaed«cbat  the 
cmr  Prince  Mf  (for  reacation  fake)proue  a  falfe  thecfe  s 
fi>rtbepoorcaboretofihetime>wamcoantcnaace.  Far« 
^elliyott  (hilt  fiode  roemEaflcbetpe. 
'  Tm.  Pa(welithe]auetSoiing..FaieweIl'AIboI]own 

F#f.  Now.mygood(weetHony  Lord,  ride  withvs 
to  monow«T]  haae  a  left  to  czccaic,  that  I  cannot  man- 
aagealone.  rdlt49^HMrwty.R«iuU%Tidqidt-hii^  (hall 
tobbetboCe  men  that  wee  haueah  eady  way-layde,  voar 
felfe  andl,  wil  not  be  theressnd  w  hen  (hey  haue  the  boo* 

X.'ifyoa  and  I  do  not  tob  ihca>;tcut  this  bead  from  iny 
onlders. 

f  rito.Butbow(Hal  w^pan  with  them  in  feiung  forth? 

P#f».  Why, we  wH  fct  forth  before  or  after  ihem.and 
appoint  them  a  place  of  a  cedog,  wherin  it  is  at  our  plea- 
fare  to  faile  t  and  then  will  they^adoennire  »Yppon  the  ex- 
ploit rheiBfelacs,  which  they  (hall  haue  no  foooer  atchie* 
ucd,  but  wec'l  fct  vpon  them. 

Prm.  l»biK  ci(  like  chat  they  will  know  ts  by  out 
horfes^by  ourhsbiis,and  by  eucry  other  appoimment  to 
beomrrluci.  , 

r#f.  Tut  our  botCes  diey  (hall  not  fee«  Be  tyc  them  in 
tiirwoody  out  f  izards  wee  will  change  aftei  wee  leaoe 
them :  and  (irrah^  1  iiauc  Cafes  of  Bnckram  for  the  oonc^ 
to  uwDBike  our  noted  ootward  gsrnDents. 

^rm.  Boi  J  doubt  they  will  be  too  hai  d  for  vs. 

»-*-  WcU^rtwooUhem,  X  know  them  to  bee  ta 


true  bred  Cowiida  ta  encr  lani'dbad^ciaBdAe 
l£he  figb  t  loimer  thn  be  IccsictfiMi^IkMWa 
The  veitiie  ofcUaleft  wOl  bewdietoconffdn^bkiim 
chat  ihhlaillogDe  will  ten  v8.iifaeD  ffc  meo^atSMM 

how  thirty  at  leaf!  be  fbaght  vrtdiy  what  Wmdea^-iSm 
blewcSyWhaceitreadUealiecBdBrediaiidhit&etCBnHA 
oftUa^lyestheieft.  ^^* 

7M».  Wcttylkgoeviiifadiea,  pnddcvaalldAM 
peeefTary, and meete me tommmw nigral  **  — '  ■  ^^ 
^bm  lie  fnp.'  ParewelL 

ftp,  FarewelLmy  Lord.  

>Mi.  lkoowyoaan,'aBdwina-iiUkvpbQld 
The  vnyoak'd  hamoK  of yparidlcncic : 


Who  doth  petmic  the  bafe  oomagioBt  doadcs 
To  fmocbei  vp  his  Bnoty  from  the  wotldy 
Thai  when  be  pleafSragame  to  be  Mmlelf^ 
Being  wanted^bemiy  bemore  wondrcd  ar^ 
By  breaking  throogb  xbe  fbole  and  vghf  mifb 

Ofvapoura^tbicdidfeemetoarangleUm. 

If  all  the  yeare  were  playing  bolidaice, 

To  fport,  would  be  as  tedioos  as  to  woikei 

9at  when  they  leldome  come,  they  wUbc4br  f^mt^^ 

And  nothing  pleafcth  but  rtfe  acddoica. 

So  wfcen  this  loofebehauioor  I  throw  oll^ 

And  pay  the  debt  1  nener  ptomiled  % 

By  bow  much  better  then  my  wwd  I  aa^ 

By  fo  mnch  (hall  I  falfifie  meat  Lopes, 

And  like  bright  llettalloa  a  iuQeo  groaad  i 

My  refbtmtaoo  glictcrbig  oVc  my  Sui^ 

ShaU  (hew  more  goodly,  and  aunAoMK  cya^ 

Then  that  which  bath  no  foyle  to  (ct  It  oIL 
lie  fo  offend,  to  make  offence  a  sldU, 
Redeeoung  cime,vhen  mca  tlunkelcaA  I  wUL 


Sirirabtr'Sbmf,  mdmhm* 


Jimg%  My  blood  hath  beene  coo  cold  and 
Vnapc  to  flkre  at  theie  indignities^ 
And  yoa  haue  foand  me ;  for  aocontiMly, 
Yoa  tread  vpoo  onf  patience :  But  be  (ure, 
I  win  from  heacemth  rather  fwoiySelfcs 
Mighty,  aad  to  befeafd,  tfan  my  coadicioa 
Which  hath  becae  (mooch  tt  Oyle»  fofc  u 
And  therefore  loft  tbatTitle  of  icfpoft, 
Which  the  prond  fbulc  neVe  pavesjbuc  to  ibe  maa^ 
9rm'.  Ourho^(mySoaCTaigncLie|eliittWdeici 
The  fooorge  of  gitatncfle  to  be  vfed  oo  tc» 
And  that  (Sue  gieatocfle  too,  which  oar  owncliiBdi 
Hane  holpe  to  make  (b  portly. 
N^r,  My  Lord. 

Kkig.  Worceftergettheegonc:fbffIiloifla 
Danger  and  difobedieoce  in  thine  eyci 
O  fir,  your  prcfencels  too  bold  and  pcrcmpeety» 
And  Maicfiie  mighc  neoer  yet  endure 
The  moody  Frontier  of  a  fernaiK  brow. 
Yon  have  good  leaaetoleauevs,  Whcnweneed 
Yoar  vfe  and  coanfeUtwe  (haU  loid  farjoo* 
Yon  were  about  to  fpeakci 
AMk  Yea,  my  good  Lord. 

Thofe 


92. 


PsadikneaqrlftoaMr  Mmimr, 

r^Jwr^    cS.JlJ  _rj 


7J>eFkfi7*ait<^JIiifgrJffeMy  tbeFeurtb. 


Tint  «fl(b  d  him  on  ttMEDirra  Mimmiiin  Atni'£ 


ffit.  Kay  chta  i  ciniiot  blnin  hit  OoofioKing^ 


But  Ihall  ie  be.  thniwAbif  tec  ihe  Cnrarae , 
Vpaddieliesdoftbls  fergei(iiUauD« 
And  ferbb  &ke«mMEt  theteeflcd  blot 
Of aanhccoiM  fiilioiiiidoii?  ShtU  itbc^ 
Thtc  yoo  a  trocld  of  csrftt  viidergoe^ 
ficttethe  Agcoct)  or  bafis  fecoiid  roeaoctf. 
The  Cordt,  die  Ltddeff^  ot  thcHuigoiin  nthet  ? . 
OpirddOyflfchiC  1  dcfcesd  To  low, 
To  Ihew  chs  Uoe,  and  che  Piedlcanent 
WhcmafM  nage  todcr  this  ihbtifl  King. 
SbiO  k  fbr  flmne,  be  IJpokai  in  the&  diycf* 
Or  fll  vp  ChtcftikleMB  tkntito  come, 
XhlRflBBi  dfyanKehnity  end  Power, 
DidgagCibeiBhSih&nnfninftbehalfe    , 
(At  Bon  ofyod^God  pardon  ic,  haae  done) 
T^fatdamw  Jtacten^  that  fwcet  bncly  Roic» 
Am  plane  this  Thome*  tbbCsnker  T^aingtAwl^^ 
And  Ihall  It  inrmore  Aane  be  finxhet  ^kco. 
That  yon  arrfeord,  difcardcd.  and  fliookeoir 
By  htm,  for  whom  diefc  Ihamet  ye^ndcrweoi  ? 
No  I  yot  liine  fefoeaj  wherein  you  may  i edccfoe 
Your  bMiQi'd  Hodois,  end  reftore  your  fiehics 
Imp  te  goodTheiigbts  of thcworld  ag!doe> 
fteoenge  ibe  gcering  anddifdain'd  oontempc 
OMti  prondKhigj  who  fiadiesilay  and  nigfac 
To  aafiver  all  the  Debt  he  owes  Tntoyoa^ 
Biien  withthe  bloody  Paymcnc  of yoiu  deathi  i 
Thanefofeliay ..         ' 

Win^V^Miat  Confin.  lay  no  more. 
AoA  now  1  frtll  YOcfaffA  a  Secret  booke> 
Andio  yovr  dtfickc  cmiceyoing  pifcootenn^ 
lie  resdeyoa  Mattel^  dcepeind  daogerons^ 
AafttU  ofpcriU  andadnentaroos  Spinr, 
Aat0dVe-«alkea  Coticnt.  toanog  IsaH 
On  the  rflfledfaft  foonngof  a^peate. 
.    Btn  lfhelaIlli^g0odnight»«rhnkeorririfBBeS 
Send  danger  fira  the  Etft  vnco  the  Weft, 
So  Honor  crofiTe  it  ftom  theNonh-co  Souths 
And  la  them  grapple :  Thehlood  more  ftiires 
Torowze  a  Lyoo.ihentoflan  a  Hare. 

IW  Imagination  ofibme  great  nplokf 
Ddnesbun  beyond  theboondi  ofPaticnce^ 
.   J9W.  ByJieaoen;methinkesitwcreanealieleap^ 
Topiacke  aright  Honor  from  tbepal<"fiicd  Moone, 
Or  ditae  faito  t&  bonome  oi  (he  dcepey 
WhecePadooie^line  eodd  neuer  touehthe  mnd. 
And  ^ke  ipdrowned  Honorby  tbrloocs  t 
SohethfCtfiMlrredecmeher  thcncr,  might  vcira 
Without  Co.rHisll^  Stfher  Dlgpities: 
But  out  epon  thtslndlMard  EeOowfliipk 

IPSr.  Rtf^appreheddi  a  World  of  Figures  bm;, 
Bnioot  the  forme  of  what  he  (hoiild  attend  t 
Good  Confitf  g^eweiodienee  fix  a^ffbikg 
And  lift  Munb 

Har^  f1  cry  yoamcrcy. 

fFcr*  ThD(e fame  Noble&ottes 
Thatareyoor  Ptilbners^ 

vJEM^ilfekcepcthcmalL 
By  heaaetCl^effeitloothanraStoidflihemr^ 
Hofeif  a  Scot  wonld  hnaUiSooIeJhe  (hattwBCt* 


IleJ[eepc  tben^by  this  Hand. 
t9^»  1  onftaifroMay^ 

JHMi  Nm  no  care  Wwoavr  pvpoKlb 
Thofe  Prtfonen  yon  flail  ke^ 

H0tn  Nay,Iwili|tfaairiflau 

Hefaid,  he  wonld  not  caafomeiMSirNMry 

Fbebadmy  toogiietofpeakeol'JMRiwir. 

But!  will  finde  him  whenhelyes  allcepe. 

And  fai  hUeaie,  He  holla  JIArrtevn 

Nay,  lie  hane  aStatlidgfliall  be  taught  to  ^dhe 
Nothing  but  Hmmur^wad  pat  it  lilm» 
To  kecpe  his  anger  ftiUfai  aoeioo. 
V^4p«  HearevooGooftn.;aword« 
/r#.  AllftudleaheeieJloleninlvdefie, 
Sanehow  to  gall  andphich  this  Bwk^hwtkif 
And  that  lame  Swoid  and  Buckler  Pnnceof  Waks. 
Bat  that  I  chinkehis  Father  loues  UmooC, 
And  would  be  glad  faeinet  withibmeniifcliance^ 
I  would  hanepovfoo'd  him  with  a  pot  of  Ale. 

Iff^.  Farewell  Kisfinaot  Ik  talkeioyoa 
When  yon  arcbetter  temperd  to  attends 
iVarAWhy  white  Wafpfrtoogn^dai  impatkntlbfll 
An  thou,  to  breakehito  this  Womananood, 
j  Tying thinecafctoflo^congaebiiKtbineowner 

^Tir.Wfiylookyougl  am-whipt  8c  f^ourgM  witbsodi 
Nctledsind  ftuqg  with  Pifmttes,when  I  hare 
Of^yOePoBtldan^ldiS^irw^. 
laJ^ffAo^  time  t  What  de^  call  the  place  f 
A  pUgoe  Tpon*t»  it  is  In  Glouftcrflilre : 
'Twas,  where  die  madcap  Duke  hb  Vncle  kcp^ 
His  Vbde  Yotke^fihcre  Ifirft  bow'd  my  knca 
Vnto  this  King  of Smaes,  this  SwtkfMit 
Whenyooand  hccamebackefionriuwmlMrgbk 
ATsr^  AtBarkkyCaftlCf 
Hti.  You  fay  truer 
Why  what  a  caudk  dealt  ofctfitefte^ 
ThIs&wniogGrey  bnudd  then  did  proftrme^ 
Looke  when  nb  inftnt  Fortune  came  toagc» 
And  gentle  Hsrry  ftr^^  and  kinds  Coofia  s 
O,  the  Dmdl  take  fuch  CQOMners,God  forgtoeme^ 
Good  Vnde  tall  yoor  tale»'for  Ihane  done. 
Nayi  if  you  faaaeaot,  iDo't  agahiej 


Wcelftay  your  ieyfiiic. 

/r«r.  fhaoedoneiniboch* 

xnr.  Then  once  more  eoyoor  ScottUb  Ptilbacra. 
Delioerihem  vp  w'lhout  their  mfiMne  CMght* 
And  make  the  DamrtM  (onneycour  oaelyjnsane 
Forpowiftin  Scotland;  which  fee  dfaiersttifiiiii 
Whkhl  Oiallfend^poa  anktfOgbeitfiir'd 
Will  eafily  begiantedyoo,  my  Lord. 
Your  Sonne  in  ScothodbdogdMH  fasp  1  y'4 
Shall  fecretly  into  the  bofoaejcieepo 
Of  chat  fame  nobk  Prefaii%  wdl  bclottj^' 
TbeArchbifliop.. 

Hit.  OfYotketVkmic? 

I^tr,  True,  who  bearea  hard  «• 
Hia  Brothers  desth  ar  ^rijfm^jbit  LwdJpfat 
I  fpeake  not  this  in  eftimatioo^ . 
As  what  ItUnke  might  be,  but  what  Iknow 
If  ruminated.plotted.aod  let  downe» 
And  onely  ftayes  but  to  behold  the  ^ce 
Of  chtt  occafon  that  Iball  bring  icon* 


47«r.Jfimcflit: 
VpoQ  iny  life^  It  wiO  do  woo^raos  well* 
Mr/Before  the  gflBNTs  a4boc,  thou  fUnef ft  fflj^. 
ITiT. '  WhyAtcanoQichooiebutbeaNobkplei; 


Ad 


n 


1^)09^  wkh  Mmtkmr^  Hi, 
ir«r#  >od  fo  they  ibilU 
Hkt  Xoftithiufcscceatnglfwanafm'^r 
f^  iUid  tis  no  lictle  rcifoo  bidi  fii^cMl^ 

lolteiMtIieftdf,b)irftifi(^ipfiHcad » 

/tdiddn|ic»«e  thinke  oorieluervDGutfic^ 
Pll^hij^  fbmid  i  linejNim  ft  hofout^ 
Aridftfti0fl»d/«liow  lacddiHbegtnM 
Tfl^MftHflpiDgerctoiiii  lo<^c»  of  rdw* 
m^  Be  does  J|c  doct;  wecl  be  raocif^Mtonlitin. 

IKeo  liij  teBOf  IhaU  dlreft  your  couf  fcf 
VrHoitfnelulpetVfhieb^riU  l^fodMolyS 
jMMeloltAMMitf  oadlo^^iriiJMit^ 
flnieirao,iiiidPm/«'>odQurpovuMti^ 

MIldUriih{oiitr^(htUhappiIytfcete« 
^^taiv  onrfincmiei  ili  one  •woe  ftiong  amict. 
VflU  asniviliald  fowdinifleftfiawit 

J^riFirewcU  good  Broker,  we  BiaUcKfioe^Tnaft. 

Jte  Vfldcidictt  £  O  Jec  tbc  hourct  be  fliOR» 
ISIfieldMndbloweSiiuid  grones,ippUiidoiirfpattjuisiy 


J3w Secundus.  Scena^rima^ 


lEmrMCdrrtit9hik^7mt0miihiimit 
t.CmTM  Hetgb-bo,«Q'tbeno«  fbure  by  the  dfty^IIe  be 

S'd*  CUrUs  muhn  h  ooer  the  new  Chtmney^  ind  yet 
ior6notpackr«  WhAtOftlet? 
Ofi»  Aooo.anon. 

9«jC4K  IprecheeTom»lieaceCouS«ddIe«pttttfcw 
Rodafintiiepolntnbtpoorelideirwniog  intbewi- 
libcts^MicofaUeeflc. 

A,Cit,  «Pear«  ind  Beams  ire^i  dankebere  u  tDog, 
ni  diif  i«  the  ncxi  mray  to  gioe  poore  lades  th^  Bostes : 
IhU  bottTe  is  toracd  Tpfide  downe  fincc  l^f^  the  Ofikr 

ikCir.  Poore  ftllovi  neuet  ioy*d  fince  die  pHce  of oati 
le^itiris  the  death  of  btm. 

ft.  dr.  I  tbtnVe  tb'if  Is  the  moft  Ylllanons  boofe  in  al 
bodon  rode  for  Fleas:  I  an  (btngiike  aTeoch: 

i/V»  Likea  Tench  f  There  isne'rea  King  in  Chii- 
|pidMne«co«Idi»ebettecbIc,tbenIhaHcbceAefiocethe 
MCocIec. 

B^Cr*  Why^yoa  will  allow  Tsne'ni  SiTourden^  and 
dm  we  leake  in  your  Chiamey :  and  yooc  Cbanibet^lye 
bleeds  Heas  like  a  Loach. 

LC^Tt  Wiat  O(ller>cooie  away,and  be  hiOgd.*eone 
iiwy« 

^.Cmt*.  1  bane  a  Gammon  of  Bseon,  land  two  razes  of 
Gtaiger^  be  deliocred  as  facre  as  Cbaring*croflc. 

t»Csr.  TheTurkiesinmr  Pannier  are  ifiite  flamed. 
llVlnrOtUef?  Aplsgne  on  cnceghaft  tiion  netfovwi  eye  in 
ihy  hnd  ?Cao'ft  not  heare  ?  And  t'were  not  as  good  4 
died  as  drinke.to  break  thopaee  o^hee  J  am  a  very  Vil- 
bdoci  Come  and  bfrhaag*d>tiaft  no  faith  in  thee? 

Enter  cr«dr4il. 

Cnid.  Good.moirow  Carriers*  What^adodcc? 

£«r«  1  thinke  iebe  swo  a  docke; 

O^  1  preehec  lend  me  cby  Lambocae  tA  lee  my  Gel« 


dingfaitbtftable; 

of  that. 

C^  TMctbeclcBdTfBeAhMi. 

%,C4ir»  IyWheo,caofttenf  LcndoaeethylJDtlNne 
(diaocha)  many  lie  fee  thecbang'd  firftt 

ad,  SimCifiicrsWhii'tiaiedoyMMn 
tetondoo? 

^Csn  Time  cnoQgbiojgofBo  bed  widkt 

warrant  tbee.  Come  neighbour  c.Migg''"^**^^'^-'*^'^ 
theGentiemen^they  wUkdopg  wiA  company/fer  they 

bane  great  charge.  ArcMr 

CmL  \Vhat^,CbasBbcrhioe^ 

ChmH^  At  band  quoth  PickifOife* 

CikU  That^eoenasiaire;MatbttidqiioAfbe€ktm- 
berlaiae :  For  thou  varieft  no  more  from  picklog'aCPiar- 
fcs,  then  ghdng  dire^oo,  docb  from  labootbis  •  Tbo* 
by  A  the  plot,  now. 

-  ^WwwGoodmocrowMaAefCJddf-ffrl^itiieUici^ 
rant  tbacl  told  ypu  ycficmtght.  There's  a  FraoUin  In  ibe 
wilde  afCfeot;  Mth  broogbt  three  bnodred  MadKS  Midi 
him  laGoldtlbeardoiflivdl  it  tooneofbiacQittpaai  faft 
nig^t  atSoppcr )  akiadeof  Auditor,  one  thac  bach  aMw- 
danceofdiarge  too  (God  buDwes  what)  tlicyjcievp  at 
ready,  and  gJ]  for  Egges  and  Butter*.  They  wiB  afaiy 
prcfcotly^ 

G4d.  Strra,iftbeymeetcnocwitbS.NicfaDlMCIdb^ 
flit  ginc  thee  this  occkci^ 

ChsMu  N^llenoaeoficaprytheekMptfattfiitd* 
Ha^gmiQffor  1  knetw  thoawoId^pft  S.Ni«.bolai  aa  cah 
ly  as  a  man  of  fiJfliood  may* 

Odd.  WbattalkeftifaoatomeofdbrHngRian?  If] 
bang»IlemakeafatpayrcofOallowef»  ^»  if iliai^ 
old  Sir  /Mhungt  with  met^  and  thou  knowtl  Ine**  na 
Scaroeling.  Tut,  there  are  other  Troians  that  fdrcami'l 
not  of»  the  which  (for  fport  &ke)  arecootenc  to  doc  ibe  I 
Profieffion  Tome  erace ;  that  would  (if  matters  (hoiild  face 
lookTd  bito}  for  their  ewae  Credit  faice,  makcaU  Wholr. 
IamloynedwiihDoFooc4andJlakers«  no  long-flafe 
fix.penayRrikers,noaeofrhtfemad  Moftadiio'poiyfc  ■ 
ho*d*MalKwonnes>  buiwith  Nobility,  aadTraiwyiaiifc; 
BourgomaRcrs»  and  great  Onrycrs,  foch  as  can  bolde  in^ 
foch  as  will  ftrike  Iboner  then  Ipeakc ;  and  (peakc  ioooa 
then drinke.  and drin?ce  fooner  then prsy:  aodyct Ify^ 
for  they  pray  cootinnally  nxo  their  iSaint  the  Ciiiwaii 
wealth  j  or  rather^  not  to  pray  to  her,  Iwt  picy  oo  berdfar 
they  tide Tp  8c  downe  on  ber^aodmake  hit  indr  Booaa^ 

Cbmm,  Wbat,the  Commonwealth  tbeipBootes#  Will 
tbit  hoUiMtt water  in  foule  way? 

&«d.  She wilKihe will;  InRicehatbriquot'dber.  We 
(leale  as  in  a  CaftIc<cockfai»:  we  haue  the  tcceii  ofFcm- 
/cede,we  waike  iooifibte. 

^Imm.  Nay*!  thinke ratber^iap are motcbdioldiiig 
to  the'Night,  then  to  the  femfedlifor  yov  walkiiii  b^ 
pifiblc. 

Gsd.  GiQemethyhand. 
Thou  (halt  haue  a  Oiare  in  our  putpoft^ 
As  I  sni  a  true  man. 

riww,  Nay,rathetktmeebaBelt,asymi«cbftUe 
Theefe. 

Gidt  Goetoo:  HmwiaacoosiMaiiaDeipdl 
Bid  the  Oftler  bring  tAe  Gfldbig  out  of  the  fbbfe 
wel^ye  muddy  Knaue. 

c  % 


=1 


H 


IhFJfji^mtfKiii^HemtheFamth, 


ScMmSeamda, 


pOms.  CoiiiefiiekeT,(heher,  Ib«i]CKiii0ttd74gCtfX 

1W/  rAu^Aes^md  be  luogM  PftfRf* 
JMki.  Peaceye  ft c*kidaey*d  Rjfcallj wlitt t bt»fvlii^ 
doadiattluepe.    <^    ^ 

JMti.  Heif waik'd.ffVoihetop^fdiellOUleyoftck 

liim. 

TsLn!mt  WMurft  to  lob  te'diat  Thcgfe  toiMiiiiyithtt 
Rtfcdl  bM  Ksoiied  im  Hdrf^in^  tied  Um  I  Ibvw 
fvfaere.'  If  I  trMeBbai  fSiMC  fbocby  tb^  fi|nii«  fitrcbci  % 
iboteslfliaUbfeakeaijvniidc,  'Well,!  dbobc  not  but 
to4ye  tfitre  detib  for  dl  Uuf ,  if  f  fctpe  beii|iln«  fet  kil- 


r^  Ihtocfibrfwoniebb  conipinv  jioiitely 
toy  tint  tUTiwirtnA  twenty  3pttic;1Br  yet  r«i%ei«it€bc 
fiithibdEi^goci  eoidpm; 'iHbr  Rafcall  brine  isorgliiiii 
OBti«diratocstpna1titi*l0tte«im^tebebs^  4i^c  coifia 
flat'bnJflfttlbau»dMkeMedictiMf*'\J»«MVf,  Hj/^^a 

r^iiWMcfimher*^  And  'kwcm  not  si  good  i  dee^esf  cd 
dMb^ttfMweTiM  'Aifc^itfid  to  Iceue  tbeftRogocf,  .1 
imjIib  feildt  Vulet  thtt  nee'  chemred  \Wlth  «  Tootb. 

Kr  )r«nii'iOf  voiHica  ground;  u  tbTecfcove'fic  ten  mileii 
(.viitb'nef  Mid  tbc  ftaii]i4ie«rted  Villtliies  kpowe  it 
^mStmoiigb*  Jl  plafue'ipoart^ifbefliTbeeiierctnoocte 
mKimetoiiioAier.  l%ijWl0U; 

Wbnrnr|aigpiel%htirpoRyoM];GUwiiiylIorifyo^ 
SMoetf  sj^tte  nwiny  Hone^m^bing'di 
•^lAr^JVcsecy^fttvmtiirlyc  do«i^ 

iMfetoflkc^oiiiid^'iod  Hft  iftM  cttf  bmibe  otiM 
IVBocUeif; 

.:lU;^:Hftiwyoo«sflcioerfiii1tftiocvpB0^ 
doiracMk  not  bnfemioeowaeBefl)  fo  far  itoot  ogaiB, 
Ibrilltbe'cdiQe  in  tby  Katben  Bidieqoer.Whet  spheoe 
meiaeyefocolt  oic  tbui  Y 
M^Tbon  l]rfi.thou  an  not  co1ted,tboo.artvncdlltf& 

F4f«*Ipfelheegoodl>rioceMLhclp'ioc:ioni)r!hotlc. 
|QoiSKtiigfToime.  V 

TVttr  OiityoliRofiic;1baUlbeyoorOftfer? 


rJ,  Gb  bangibyidfe  io  ilitflebviniejieire^ppinatl 

iten  fif  I  be  tanc;t^l<jwacfalbr  tbia  i  and  I  bavc  hoc 

BaSadiflKidetiftfBll«4Hid  foqgco'filcby  tnaeHlecaCiip  of 


Saebebemy^poyCcMil  Wheflaidfrlaiiiifia;ai^inLigyiMt«P 
bo^Xbtceift 


IM^  O'ciioitfSetief^flDmrJiisvBRe  i 

•~-«^|^toiwie<bebill,  Vf^i 


^rar.'^  Yoafoore  (hitt  fiwnt  tbcm  in  the  nanow  Lane^ 
Md  and  I^wiU  walke  lowerf .  Vtbef  r<a|«  ftonryom  tftik 
coonter.tbeo  they  light  on  fi;      ^  ^ 

f #r«.^3at'bow  maif^  beAftheoff 

G4rf,  Sodie«)ght  Often; 

P«/:  Will  they  not  rob  v|^ 

/»r«»  :What,a  Coward  Sit  /«W  Pavoeh 

]F4/./Iodeed  I  am  florA4i»#^(?4Mi(i^oat.dfand&d«l 
botyetpoCoward/KW.  ** 

J^hk  Wei^lteaueilnttochcproofiffc. 

PfMT.  .SirTaIac]ce,tb7boiftftandabeh(fkf«ihcbc^ 
wbenchonneetfftbiflVtfattatboiiibalcfiodcbfaDik  Pam 
weU^Cbodfaft; 

r«/:\Now  cannot  I  ftitkehbiiif  I  Qiottblf»ebaDgU . 
^Prnr^TM^  wbcreare  our  diigpiiei  f 

PaJb^iHcerrbard  bviSiaud  dofe^ 

Mn  .NovrmyKlaflfm^'bappy  man  bcKbMcj  fay  1 1 
cilery  mail  to  fala  bufinaflb 

7V4.  Come  Neighbot:  the  boy  (ball  leadeout  Hotfci 
dowhe  tbtf  hiU :  Wet'l  walke  a.foo(  S  wbUe^aod  cafe  oiii 
Leggetf 

TMMwrA  Stay, 

TV^^.IelubleileTf. 

/WL.  Stril  e.  down  with  theoi»  cQfilic  vtilaint  tbrOaOl 
vwhorfpnCaterf>|llari:Baco9  finilUauci^  they  bate  ti 
\  yoiffh  I  ctowne  with  tbem.flceee  cbem^) 

Trii  O^wc^itvndoo^botbwcaiMlowrtlor 

Ml  Harttt  ye  gorhelUed  knatteMK/ou  vndone  ?  NU 
jreFatCbuiteijIwoaldyourftoftkwetebtere:  OnBa^ 
,coai;on;whatyekoioea?  YMg^menmuft  hue,  yoi#are 
QraodlnrcrMteyir.  WeclitfrtfVVifaitbj 

llitnth^yth  tkem^  timu  tbtm,  Skttr  ihi 
Fratceatttt  Points. 

^^/SCTbcTheeoei  baue  bound  the.TfQe.rocn  t.No« 
cetiild  tbooaod  t  rob  theTheeoe$Vttii4  jjomefi^  ttf  Loni 
^n;  itwottldbe  argument  for;a.VV«eke;^  Laughter  fiof  4 
Mooetb,aod  a  good  leA  for  eoerv 

/^jyoM^A^SflnM  dofe.  I  heare  then  commiiig. 

FdJ  Coowtny  Maflerit  let  vt  fliare,aad  then  lobolfl^ 
befoir  dayiittd  the  Prmce  and  Poynes  ber  nor  twoaiw 
miidCowarda,tbetcra  no  equity  ftiiTlng.'Tber^inojMif 
wfai^id'thlcPoynea»thanm  tf  wUdeDaaki 

Fei»«  Toarmooey 

7intifm:mripJttiuQ^ihtU§ni^^ 
Mte^Gol1^bmuA  eaie.'NowiBCfriiy  ttf  IMM 

Ib^TlMMiaerare'Eeaiired^uidfo^ 
^^tbakibc^HilfOtiiiCeccftlivtbv  \  wehcrfRalilf  H)^ 
^JbnftDfioetclkwAy  good  H^  yjV4^  ^nkani 
^teaa»idI«dadieleanecartbitfbc[»a»cialQf»nHrt 
iiot&rlalUiigiiaind#plt<«U^ 
^Mi^Tloiii&n^gptTbM;. 


.ToUbai^ 


StmnoTviuL 


Hi 


\ 


dwlaaftfiftb€ti«i,ioiv  bMOst  ^He  Oiewcff  b  cU^ie  load 
iliovrof  Bant  better  then  he  leoet  our  houft»    tetoM 

ygfby  diacVccRaiiie  tTTii  daogeroaf  toi  cikeA  Coldcsio 
fcyif»«>Atokc  1  bac  I  vdlyoa/ay  tbid  Toole)  ««  ^ 
dAtNcnleiDaogcri  ^^  plod[e thii  Flower^  Safety.  TV 

a^flViniivMlf  «r  iiWpriir,:firflihBrfiiiiKA^^i; 

Sif  yo»iO|^i93rV^ fos Ifay  viKO,|oa.ig.tliic»  ^eiu erea 
dailow  cowaidiy  Hiode,  aod  yoo  i.ye, ,  jiVhet.  •.  fackc<P 
Mae  it  tbisl  I  ^ceft^oor  plot  Is  at  good  aplor  at  cucr 
trai  Ittd  s  on&racnd  croe  ami  cooftaat  l  A  good  Plocie, 
goodPckndCiiiidBiUofcspeduioai  Aacxcdlcotplot^ 
fciy  good Fcieodi*  >^liar  a  Refly^pidttid rogue li  chit? 
Why;  my lord^fYorkc  oommmKbe  ploi^«.  and  dw 
MnccaircootTeofclie  aftion;  By  thit  band^if  1  werenatu 
Sjy^bitRarcaUilcoiiIdbcaioe  hkoiwiclibta  CidieAFaft. 


Sli 


Ittherenoc  my  Facberi  my  .Yackle«-  and-my/Selfe^  Lord 
|ifiwarfif/<rtW,mytodofr<t<fcaBd  OmnQUwdstti 
bdicrcDOt  b0fidetatbei)iiis(4ar.f  Haue  I  not  all  tfaetr  lct« 
leisi  zo  meete  me  In  Axmea  by  tbe  oloth.of  the-  next  Mo^ 
■pb?  jod  axctbcy  norfome  o(them  fct  fbniard.ajbsadyx 
WbaM  PlffUiRaMI  It  thit  1  Anlofidcll^Hak  ywi  (tiall 
tenow  in  ?  cry  (ocertty  of .Feare.aod  Cold  bem'Wilibe 


IMbe  Kingfiand  lay  open  all  our  proccedingti  Oj|t<oiik( 

myielfr«aodgo 
dradnrdlf^witkfe 


( and  go  to  bufffiCfk.  for  miwitag  AuKa  didi 


iftifidei 


ktJilnrtcUtbefQDgiReaceprcpated*  rwiUlectfiaiaida 
oulgbc. 

How  ODwKateJ^aiiftleMieyoa  within  theieiiiDbaiiiSi 

Ls.'  Ojny  good  Lord»  wfay-arciyott  thnt^qpe  / 
Fee  what  ofocebaaieJ  tLitmftnightbin. 
h  banifli'd  wooiafi  from  my  iijfirriri  bed  ? 
rdZmi$(rweet  Lord)  whatla'c  tbaiukea  from  thee 
TlvjSamacIce^Ieafurc,andtby  golden  (Icepe^l 
WyMt  thou  bend  thine  eyes  ipocvche  eanh  ? 
MmttlaQften  wbentbau^ftal«oc?  ^ 
Wfobtfftfboa  loftxbefiefh  blojad  ip  thy  cheelct  t 
AiiLgiiKamy  TceaTares  jndmyeigbiffof  tbce« 
Tdibi^tecy  'dmnfingi  aod<cttfbmeUnekoJly  / 
fn  Bsy  faiot*(laflaben»  I  by  tKocShaaewKcbt, 
>dneaRLthe«  mminoictalei  of  Iron  Warre»  i 
cAMOaniiotby  boondiog  SteoJ^ 
to  die  fiddd^And  diomuift  talk'd 
QKAAUeSpMidltaiees^jrteiicfaffiTciii^ 
OfiaUiadMitfl^iiert«Saff|fm^ 
OPBtfifitktfft'jrfOfWftff^  <g?n!iierii*^ 
OfPKifeocnnii(bme,vndiof  Soddlem  Mog^ 

«headdy.figiu^  . 

^. tbee  baihbeeofrletiJicgVeiic, 

b«ialQ  befiiardtbc^  Iby  Itep^ 
I  ThM  Mr ACfimncJiatb  flood  fpoa4iy  ikow^ 
llMdiblfliJftfr  laccFdifhiAcd  Stteme  I 
iottiAfagr&flaAnngemoUQMtaieappcK^ 
^BdiMflic  Cbt  whev  menreftrainethetr  breaib 
ObfemcgBaaiifcttaine  baf(.t  OiMbti  portencaiarft  tbefe  ^ 
^ome  hemiehitftiefle  ittdimy  Lofd  iohand^ 
And  I  miia  linttiMti  (lle.belbiieaNiic  noc. 

;asp>!waifchBjj^rfr?rtfawfwitbihoPidttrgoot  ? 

.  Art  I  fioif  nfr  Londkin^hoHCLaaodei « 

tbofcbocMEWtfaeSbfedO 


&r«  Oneboifi^mfdCiapd^ 

(ferk  ItitmyCflorA 

:^«rL  ItaacKMneHiallbetoTlnBe; 
btekehimflftiglbt.  ^fwiM^bltfJbifc 
iittotheParkev 

2itfa.  All  neareyoUvimy  I^ovifc 

Ifer;  Whatfiiiy'fttliMia^Iidfl 

;Ca  Whatiait.aniqyo««way7 

Hit;  Wby^y horfe{wy  1  nm- jngtlw  k  m. 

ts:.X)ut:ycnvBmMnMAn;  t  WcsoMaMbm 
lUiBdcdeofSpIeaieiuyiwaQaaJkiMMa  IkfafltfiDt 
knowyoorbufineiTeJEKmT^^ifailfBBlL 
chetifffflgnaMr  dodi  fKneabooitiiTjdiiB^ 
ifaftyoiMo  line  hlicntcrpiiBd} !  BntHfyan,^ 

Hmm  Safttrrftfiiot^  ffl^tttwgaiyrbnwu 

L4  ComRcooK^yoOparaqiiiio^ 
vmo  tbit  qneftioD .  that  I  ^^i^tttte" 
tbyJitclefipgerH'r^siftboawiiciiocjKi 

H$k:  AvtvfjKumif  yoo  tnflec  s.C«ie.lbiKdKejn^ 
T  catenDcibr.tliee  XiveitUa  HijMiwodbA 
Tq.pQy^th  MamnKCt.andsotlk.'witli%n 
Wis  muflbaneiiloodiefiiQfctijndaackfil  CNf«nc% 
And  paflcthemcurrani  toob  .Godi  meymylioe^^ 
Whnfav'aibon  JCirAwiwr  w^'ft 

liM^  Doyenoclooemtf  DaycoothidcBi?. 
WelUdofloc  ttaen,^  For  fincc. jroatoocnc  no^ 
f  wiUnot  lose  my  feUe^  Do yoiiiM  low  no} 
NayaeU  me  if  tboKlpeali'aflfi  icftwor  iao(» 

But.  Cdme^wUttbottiecmeadel 
Aiidwbeirlamthotlebaeke.Iwilif«RMC 
lloottbeciofiaitely;  BotbearkcyoaAary 
liaM  not  bane  yon  bcncclwii^qneffioD  me. 
Whether  I  go?  nor  leafbu.ifbcniaboatt 
Whetkttlmaa,!  mGA;ndiocoQdade» 
*Th&  Eoeomg  iBNift  I  leane  tbeeygfiiir|ie  JCtfM. 
IkoawyoQ  wMcJiot  yet  noSmhci  wii< 
'^gtaHsnrf^£nm!9mL  GedAaiK 
Bbt  yecm  wtfoun:  ndlocJfi 
Kb  UJy  ctelki^iCbcliMrill  bdcew^ 
7nM  JTOtaocinWrWliactbDodo'fliiot  know^ 
A&a  fii  farce  wOftl  nnft  tbee4pdff  KMei^ 

§t4»  HoWfiBnrrb? 

JEf^e Jtemtneb  ffattbeR .  Btetvieymi  JCm^ 
Wbither  X  co»  thither  fhallyoB'go  Bona 
Tid  imf  wilfl  fetfiirtib  ronmnow  yoa 

w»n«»i« 


2 


SwmQmtiik 


ptihy  hand  tolaogliiftlialei; 

IPteb^WhB|«haftknftSail 

Mpi  Wiflitbmof fawfei»ggfit.JheaA|iiiMOBdl  |> 
pcfiwtc&oieHcgdiBada.  JbaBegwndtthfcovrtfahifc 
liiiogQfliamltt^y  ShnJiwifwombmitaHiB  tf  lotiefl 


1 


and  Fin«i^;\Tliqrjaikcialftad?  tpoathflKinigHuiii, 
ttotfaQin^beMP^BceofViks»j«cteilllFSM 
(BfftwwifettlHBgmifiaily  lamnoMnidlKk  litefii( 
/^jbattCodntliiiiWihd  oJRwccifciag^  bajfa' 
'  irhnt  i  aw^Hyf l\"ri—^  f  (JwHnt— — *^ 
CeddesioEaA^clNapei-   Tbey  " 


•  t 
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TheFhrfiTanfffKin^HemiheFomb, 


cbcy^beoMtnclbldyoupUyitotf.  Tocondodc,  lam  ' 
lb  good  t  ptoficicoc  im  one  quarter  of  on  honce.cbacl  caa 
drinlcc  wUn  way  Tinker  in  hit  owne  Language  dniingmy 
iif^.  I  cell  diee  iVM^^hou  baft  loft  much  honor,  that  thou 
wei^cnoc  with  me  in  this  ad^ion :  buc  fweet  Nedjio  fwee- 
ccQ  which  name  of  N«^>I  giue  thee  this  peniwonh  of  So* 
gar^dapt  cuennow  into  my  hand  by  an  mder  Skinkcr, 
one  thatneuer  fpake  other  Engltfli  in  his  life,  tben  M^ht 

iflbril 


JhtBmgt  mtdjtxf€9€€^  and,  7**  tart  welctme  :  with  tbi 
addition,  e^m«,«//iM»/r,  Se*rt m  Pint  §f  'Safari  in  the 
Hdfk  MnM yOt  fo.  But  N§d^  to  driue  away  time  till  Fd* 
fi^ccmt,  I  prytbee  doe  thou  ftand  in  fome  by-rooroey 
while  I  qneftioD  my  pony  Drawer^  to  what  end  bee  gaue 
me  thcScigar,aod  doncoet  leaae  calling  Fr^mciit  that  his 
Taleto  me  may  benothing  bot^  Anon :  ftep  afide^  tod  He 
fhew  tbeeaPrefideot. 

PMtfU.  Fnmeit, 

Prm^  ThoaarcperfeA. 

Fern,  Frmeit* 

Ttm^  Ajaan^KOoa  ftr ;  looke  dowoe  Into  the  Pomgar- 
ntt,Rjft: 

Prmei»  ComcbicberFr^arar. 

FrMm  My  Lord. 

'Fri9.  How  long  haft  tbod  to  icrae;  Francis  ? 

Frjoi,  Porfooth  fiocyeares^d  as  much  as  to. 

Pms.  Praods.  ^ 

Frm.  AnoOyanonfir. 

Frbf*  Fiue  yearet  7  Betlady  a  long  Leafe  /or  die  eliD- 
king  of Pemer,  Bat  Fr  ands«  dareft  tbon  be  (b  falianc,  as 
CO  pby  the  coward  with  thy  lndeiinire«  &  fliew  h  a  faire 
paireof  bedes,and  run  from  it? 

rrm.  O  Lord  ftr,  lie  be  fwome  vpoo  all  the  Books  b 
England,!  coald  fiode  in  my  beatc. 

pmtu  Francis. 

¥rMm  Anon^anooiir, 

Pri9m  HowoldaRchoa,Fhssnir? 

IVjib  lecme  fee,  about  MicbaelnaneitllhalbeM* 

Pmm*  prandf., 

JPrm.  Anon  fir^pray  yoa  ftay  alittle»my  Lotd.^ 

Frit.  Nay  butharke  you  Francis,  for  the  Sugar  ifaoa 
ganeft  me/twas  ajpcny  wot  th,was'c  not  >, 

ffdm,  O  Lord  br,  I  would  it  had  bene  cwo.- 

Fnti  I  will  giue  tbee  for  ic  a  thoufand  pound :  Aske 
me  when  thou  wikiaod  thou  flialc  haoe  it. 

?mi.  Francis. 

fVtfTt  Anonitnon. 

FrtHJijaoa  Francis?  No  Prands,but  co  mocrow  Fran, 
ds :  or  Francls,on  tburfday  :or  indeed  Francis  when  tbon 
wUc.  BucFronds* 

n>»w  MyLofd. 

frvab  Wilt  thou  rob  ibis  Leatbcfnelerkio,  ChrifiaD 
bttttoK^Noc-paied,Agatring.Pukeftock*mg,  Caddice 
garter,  Smooth  tongoe,Spamt1i  pouch. 

Ttm,  O  Lord  (ir,wbo  do  you  meane  ? 

,  Frm.  Why  then  your  browne  Ballard  is  yonroo^y 
drioke:  for  looke  you  Frands,your  white  Caouas  doiili- 
let  will  fiitley.  In  Barbery  fir,ii  cannot  come.to  ib  ouidl, 

Bwu  What  fuf 

F«^«  Frands. 

Frm»  Away  youKogiie,doft  thou  beare  them  call?  , 
Htfw§f  Mi  cMblm ,  the  Dnmtrfijmit  mmtui^ 
par  kmtiu^whtchwa^  10^0, 

^  fEnttrVintntr 

ai^  \Wliav^bMi'&thouftili;aadbcar'ftiiidi«cat- 


iing  ?I.ooke  to  the  Guc  fti  within.  My  Lord,  oldeSir 
I  A  with  halfe  a  dozen  more^aie  at  the  dooi  e :  ihdl  1  let 
them  in? 

Prim,  Let  tbanalooc  awldle^and  tben  open  the  doon;  | 
?#iwx. 

£«rir?«AMsr. 

Fern.  Anon,anon  fir. 

Fria.  Siira,  F^finfe  and  the  reft  of  theTheciies,are  A 
the  doorr,ftiaU  we  be  metty  ? 

Pmht.  AsmerrieasCricKetsmyLad.  Butharkene^ 
What  cunning  match  haue  you  made  with  this  left  of  tbe 
Drawer?  Come,what*stheiirue? 

FrimA  am  now  of  all  homors,that  haoe  (hewed  rbem: 
fclues  humors,  ftnce  the  old  dayes  of  goodmao  AdM/m^  to 
the  pnpill  age  of  this  prefcnt  twelue  a  clock  at  midnight 
What's  a  docke  Francis  ? 

fr4».  AnOn^anonfir. 

Frm»  That  euer  this  Fellow  fliould  haue  fewer  words 
then  a  Parret,  and  yet  the  fonne  of  a  Woman.  His  imfa- 
ftry  is  Tp-ftaires  and  doivn-ftaires,  his  eloquence  the  pac^ 
cellof  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  vet  oiF treks  mind,the  Hofi- 
Ipurre  of  the  Norths  he  that  Killes  me  fonse  Hxe  or  feaucn 
dozen  of  Scots  at  a  Breakfaft,  wafliet  his  hands  ^nd  (ales 
to  his  wife ;  Fie  vpon  this  quiet  life,  I  want  woike.  O  my 
fweet  H^ry  (ayes  (he,  how  man^  hafi  thou  kill'd  to  day ^ 
Giiie  my  Roane  horfe  a  drench  (layes  hee)  and  anfwetes^ 
fome  foi]rteene,an  hoore  after :  a  irifle,a  tiiftc.  I  prethec 
call  toFiUfi^**  lie  play  Feny,  and  thac  damn'd  Brawnc 
flilU  play  Dame  iAUrtiimr  bis  wife.i&M/ayca  the  dnn^ 
kard.  vCall  tn  Ribs^all  in  Tallow. 

Enter  Fd^^e. 

Fob$.  'Welcome  Iacke,where  haft  thou  beese? 

FmI*  a  plague  ofall  Cowards  I  fay,iand  a  Vengeance 
too,  marry  and  Ametk  Giue  me  a  cup  of  Sackc  Boy.  Cic 
I  Icade  this  li&loogy  lie  fowe  nether  ftockes,  and  inaid 
them  coo.  ApIagiiftoCall  cowards.  GittemeaCup  of 
Sacke,Rogock  If  ffaaeno  Venue  extant  t ' 

FH9.  Di^MwwMaiorfieTitan  ktflVa  d;fli  of  Butter, 
pictifoilbearfled  Tuiiifhacinelted  at  the  fweete  Taleof 
the  Sonne?  If  thDiidtdfl^tbeabebold  thac  coropoundL' 

EsT.  YoitRogiM^lieere't  Lime  in  thUSacke  toombere 
is  nothing  bocRogiiety  co  befbondin  Villanout  man^yet 
aCowardiswocfdchttiaOiporSackwithlime.  A  «il* 
lanous  Coward,  go  tfaywayes  oldlacke,  die  when  thou 
wilt»tfcnanh0od,good  manhood  be  noc  (brgot  vpon  tho 
hct  of  tbeeanb.thflnomla  fiumen  HetiTog  i  there  liaM 
DOC  three  good  men  wihane'd  in  England,  Be  oneof  them 
isfac,and  growesold^Godhelpetbewhile^abad  woridi 
fay.  I  would  I  were  a  Weauer,!  coilM«fing  all  mamm  «( 
(bugs.  ApbgueofalL  Cowards^  fayftUL 

PrAr.  Hownow  WboITadBe^whaTiimReryoo  ? 

Td.  AKiogs  Sooncf  If  I  do  nocbeace  fheeout  ofcliy 
KiDgdooBewithtdaggerofLath,  and  driue  all  thy  S«b» 
ie^aforethee  like«  t(odce«f  Wilde*geefek  IleiKsct 
wearebakeon  mfface  more.  Yoa  Prince  of  Walcf? 

Frm,  Whyyou  boribn  ramd  man?what*a  the  mattBf  ? 

Fd.  kttjc^  noc  •  Coward?  AofweY  me  co  thUi  wi 
Fd^etthenV. 

Frbu  Yeiatchpaimdii  ao^  ycccaUmeeCowarA'ffi 
ftabchee. 

Fd,  I  call  thee  Coward?  He  (ee  thee  damn*d  ereleal 
the  Coward;  but  I  would  giue  a  thoufand  pound  f -eould 
run  as  faft  aa  chov canft.  You  are flraight  enougbkrthe 
(bookien^yovcticnoc  who  fees  yout  backe  :  Call  you 

.  thac 
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ifai  hiduiigQfyauf  fciendi}  x^ligueYpDa  facUac 
J^SmsghiBillBtfaemtliR^wiUfaceiiiek  GiBcaieaCup 
itfUU  tmnRo^qrifl  dninkrcs  daf. 
JMnfcr  O ViUtiiu^  diy  Lifipei  ne  rcioonvip^d^  (ince 

ILpIagucof  all  Cowards  (!i0^fiiy  ]^ 

.ffriacn  What*sihcinactef?; 

B^  WbaE^  tiie  maocs  ?  bat  la  fiore  of  tv«  hnff 
a*iiB  x  tbadrand  jfoand  thliJillEQitDlDg^ 

fiijif*  WBcigUIv?  ukcafifiniY%itii!m  hundred 
vpoDpocicsfDurevffyf. 

IVSNTft  Whac.ahundreJ^iinfi'? 

fii/2ILI  aanRagueyif  I  waenaiaftlialfeSwotid  wicli 
I  dozen  ^  cheinxwA  booteaxQgcther.  1  hauc  fcap.ed  by 
mitsde.  JvtB  ^gtii  Ki«Ei  thruft  through  thcDoublct, 
foure  through  the  Hofe,  vnyBacklet  cue  through  and 
ctiroug)|i«  my  Svrord  hackt  likcLaJlaQd>^faw,Mvr7^MM. 
I  neaa  cfeal(  beccei;  fiace  1  vras  a  man:  MI  would  not  doe.' 
A  plague  Dfall  Cowards:  kc  tbeoi  fpeake;  if  ihey  fpeake 
anore  or  IcfTb  tbea  crudi,chc]farcvUliiacs,  aod  the  (odbcs 
ofdatkncllc^ 

TtPKtw  Speatire  (ira,how  was  it  ? 

GdL  We  foure  fet  rpon  fomc  dozen. 

t^lfit  StzceeDe,atJcaft,ii^Locd. 

CuL  And  bound  chem. 

fa9^  No,no,chey  were  not  bound*  . 

^Mtfi,  You  Rogue,  ihey  were  bound,  cucryman  of 
lh«n,or  I  am  •  lew  elfc^an  Ebrew  lew; 

Qid,  At  we  were  (hacims/ome  fixe  or  fenea  fre{h  men 
(crvponvs. 

Mfi^  Andynbonnd  the  reil>  and  then  come  ui  the 
other. 

Trmu.  What^fbught  yee  wUh  them  all  ?\ 

;F4dfi,  All  ?  I  know  not  what  yee  calL  all :  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fiftie  of  them,  1  am  a  bunch  of  Radi(h : 
ifthcre  were  not  two  or  three  and  fiftie  Ypoo  poorc  olde 
lick^^  then  am  I  no  two-legg'd  Creature. 

imnm  ]^s*y  Heauen,  you  haue  not  mutbKcd  famt  o£ 
them. . 

JPsIfi.  Nay»that*i  paft  praying  lor;  I  haue  pepper'cl 
two  of  them :  Two  I  am  fare  1  haue  payed»two  Rogues 
ioBoekroro  Suces.  I  tell'thee  what,  Hait  if  I  tell  thee  a 
tye»fpit  in  my  face^caU  me  Horfe;  thou  knowefl  my  olde 
word:  here!  lay,and  chuaSborcmypoiot;foure  Rogues 
in  Buckrom  let  drine  at  me. 

P»«ic».  What/oore?  thou  fayd'ft  but  cwo»eucn  now. 

Fnfff,  Foure  ^fic/,!  told  tbce  &uret^ 

^Mr«lJ,hefaid  foure. 

Eifi^*  Tbefe  foure  came  all  a.front,and  matnely  thruft 
A  vc';  ^I  made  no  more  tdoc^  but  looke  all  their  feoen 
pointi  in  my  Targuet^thui. 

PMk^t.  Sencn?  why  these  were  but  foure.cuen  now. 

^Jfk  In  Bockrom* 

^ifir.  I/ouce,in  Buckrom  Sutet. 

^Jfm  Seucn^y  thefe  Hilttsor  I  am  a  Villaine  elfe. . 

FrtM»  Precbee  let  him  alone^we  (hall  haue  more  anon« 

^Ji»  Doeftthouheareme^Mc// 

,trm.  J.and marke theetoo^ Isekf 

fklfit  Doe  fo,forit  ii  worth  the  liftningteo:  thele 
ome  inBackrom,that  I  told  thee  of. 

9rm,  So,iwomerealreadie. 

FMl/t\  Their  Potnti  being  brokeni^ 
P9m,  T>owne  fell  his  Hofe 

JWjf.  Began  to  gtneme  ground :  botl  followed  nc 


I'dofi^ame  in  fooiwndhani^and  frithmtoigMjfanenrf 
(heckuflBlpa/d* 

Pte  OjBBDftroiiil  cknea  Btickroiii  dol  ff»m 

4MIE0fcV0i^ 

JRiffF*  Kku  shcDeoill wadd  htiie  ie,  tbrec  iBir.be- 

{{OEEenKiBiMS^lQsidaU  Greene^  came  at  my  Back^aod 
cidfioe  atmej  fbi  it  waa  fo  daike«£fa/.thai  thou  Goiild'8 
potlfiediyHaod. 

Frit,  Thefe  Tyes  tre  like  the  Fathec  that  begeu  thcsn, 
gtoile  as  aJ^ounuine.opjen,palpable.  Why  tnou  Qay- 
brayn'dGuts.thooKhotty-pated  Foole«thoiiUoEibnob 
iccnegrc^ficiTaUow  Catctb 

F^  ^hac^ttuhofl  mad?  itCLthtfuniad  ?  is  not  Jiei 
ttuth^thetcttth  i 

Frm  Why,  bow  ctfuld'ft  thou  know  cEe(e  moi  in 
ICendail  Greene,  when  it  wu  fo  darke^thou  coiild*&  ooi 
fee  thy  Hand  i  Conie.tclI?$  youtreafomwhat  ikj'A  :bou 
to  this? 

P^ht,  Come,youirea{on/4r^yottrrca&fU 
Fa/Jf:l  ^har^vpon  compnifion  ?  No :  were  T  at  ilse 
Scrappido^oraiUiheRa^ks  in  the  World,  I  would  not 
¥cU  you  on  compulfioal  Giue  yoit  a  reaion  on  compolfi- 
wOii  U  ReAfooi  were  as  pleot ie  u  Black-bcrricsJLwouU 
siue  noman  a  Reafba  f  pon  compttUH>o>I«  | 

Frkf»  llebenoJong^Lguihieofthisfinne.  TMsfan- 
galne  Cowafd«this  Eed'.^teircf ,|hii  Uorikbach^vcakcr 
ibuhugeHUlofFJeih* 

£sj^.  Away  youSfiLnreDng^yoaflfe-skiOkyoa  dried 
Neats  tongue,  Bnllet-piffell,  youfiocke.fi(b:0  foe  brcth 
toTf  ttcci  What  is  like  tbee?  You  Ta)loiryard»jfOuihcach 
'yoilBow-cire,yon  yijeftaoding  tucke. 

Frhh  Well,  breath  &-while,and  tbetno'raninc  ?  and 
^hen  thou  haft  tyt*d  thy  (cl&ia  bafe  comparifona,  bcaec 
mefpeakebutthust  , 
^Mhr.  Markclac£e« 

Trhi.  Wetwo/awyon(borc(eronfoarc  aodboand 
them,and  were  Mafieri  of  their  Wealth :  mark  now  bow 
«  plaineTale  (haU  put  yon  dowoe.  Then  did  wexwo,  (et 
on  yon  foure.fnd  with  a  wordy  outftc'd  yoa  fraoi  yoor 
prize,aod  haue  it :  yea,and  can  (hew  it  yoa  in  the  Humfe . 
And  Fiilft4*>Y^^  catted  your  Guts  away  u  Dimbly^wich 
as  quicke  dczteritie,aod  roared  for  mercy,  and  IHll  raone 
and  roar*d,  as  cucr  1  heard  BuU-Calfe.  'What't  Slauc  <ct 
thou«  to  hackc  thy  fword  as  thou  haft  done,  and  then  by 
It  was  in  fighe.  What  iriclc?  what  denicet^  what  Oarong 
Hole  canft  thou  now  fiodoutyto  hide  thee  froia  tlita  c^eo 
and  apparani  fiiame  ? 

Fmm/.  Come,  let's  hcarelacke  :  Wbac  tricke  bafl 
thounowf 

Fdi,  Iknew  ye  at  well  as  be  that  made  ye.  Why  heace 
ye  my  Mafters,  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  iftire  appennt  ? 
Should  I  nxmevpon  the  true  Prince?  Wby,thoa  kooweft 
I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercaiet ;  but  beware  Inftin^  the  Lies 
will  not  touch  the  true  Prince :  Inftl..(^  is  agrcet  macicc. 
1  was  a  Coward  on  loftind .  I  fhall  thinke  the  better  of 
my  felfe,  and  thee,  during  my  life :  I»  foi  a  valient  Lion, 
and  thou  for  a  true  Prince.  But  LadsrI  am  glad  yoa  faaoc 
ih^Mooy .  Hoftefle,clap  to  the  doores:  watch  to  night, 
pray  to  morrow.  Gallants,  Lads,Boyee,  Harts  of  GoR 
ali  the  good  Titles  ofFellowfiiip  come  to  yoa .  What.  ^ 
fiiail  we  be  merry?  flial]  we  haue  a  P!ty  cztcmpory . 

Ms.  Coatent,aod  the  argument  IhaU  be,  thy  inuig 
away. 
Fd.  A^  more  of  that  If4if,anddioa]oaeft 

7^h*  My  Lord,  the  Pxiiice? 
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ihoHMBC? 

Uf^  MnytOif tord»ilnRii«N(dbl«nnordie 
Coiftt  it  4oore  vimid  fpoJie  iviib  joui  bc«  %es,hec 
coma  ftomf  our  Pidier* 

Mf^  GinehtnittiMchtsvin  Dulie  Kioi  tRejtU 
tniifiMd  (end  him  btc&e  igtinecon^  Mother. 

F4^.  WhRimnnerofaiiaUbce? 

IfMe*  Anoldinam 

F^^F.Whudoth  Cnidri  e  oac  ofhb  Bed  ai  MidotghO 
Shall  I  pucUin  his  mrwcre) 

ffhtm,  Picihcc  doc  MMck^ 

rJft.  fihh,nid ttelcodhlnipackhigr*         ^*^*\.. 

ffimt*  Now  Siri  i  yoa  fii^ht  ftne  i  (o  did  70U 

Tih,  ta  dM  joa  B^dti/  yoa  art  Lyons  co»>,  you  ranne 

awavfpoo  ioilttiA  t  yott  will  oot  iwKb  the  tnic  Priacer 
oo>ne* 

BsrJL  Tatch,TnitoewhefiIlfW0iTwnranoc. 

Pri9*  Tell  nee  now  hi  nme^  haw  cane  Fs^f^ffii 
Swocdfohackcf 

M«.  Whffthe  hackt  Icvlch  hii  Dagger,  and  fatd^hc* 
wodd  /weare  truth  oqc  of  Godaodibut  hee  would  make 
yoabelecM  it  waa  dooe  in  fSghModpctf  ^aded  u  to  doe 
dielike* 

:  HB^rd^  Ynjni  to  tickle  out  Nblfi  with  Spear-gjrafle, 
omftkethemhleed,  aodthen  tobeflnhber  our  gatmenta 
wtdi  ic^  nd  (weare  U  was  the  blood  of  true  men.  I  did 
Aati  did  not  thif  feoen  yeeia  bcfiMti  1  bhilht  to  hcare 
UU  moBftrona  deuicei* 

/Mm  OVdlaine,thoaftoleftaOipofSicke  eigb- 
eeeneyeeres  agoe^  tod  were  ukea  with  the  toaooer,  and 
coerteieetboahaAblufliteitcamoret  thou  htdft  fire 
ond  fword  on  thy  fide>aod  yic  noa  nofi  away ;  whts 
tnftina  hadB  thou  for  it  ? 

^snL  MyLord,doeyotticedielelleteora?doeyoo 
bcMd  thefe  EahaUuona  i 

Ma*. 1  doe. 

!9«iC  What  thtoke  you  they  pofiod? 

Mo.  Hot  Uuera,and  cold  Purfei. 

!SmL  Cboler,myLord,if  rightly  takow 

Trit.  Noyif  rightly  taken,  Halter. 

Hecre  cornea  leane  /kl^,heereoometbar»l>CRie.  How 
Dowflgy  fweet  Creature  of  BombafI,  how  loog  iiTt  agoe, 
Imktfiam  thou  faw'ft  thine  owne  Knee  ? 

Fiji.  llyowocKnee?WhaiIwasaboiitthyyecref 
Cfiii)  I  waa  not  an  EagleiTalenc  in  the  Wafie^  |  could 
,baoe<repc  hsto  any  Aldermana  Thombe-Ring :  t  plague 
wS  fighing  and  griefc,  it  blowes  t  OMn  vp  like  aBiaddcr. 
Ilierefa  villanoua  Newea  abroad  r  beere  waa  Sir  I$lm 
"Bnif  from  your  Father  t  y  00  rooft  *goe  to  thcCoort  in 
the  Morning.  The  fame  mad  fellow  of  the  NoithyFuy  t 
ond  bN  of  Walea,  that  gaoe  %Awkmm  the  Baftlnado* 
and  made  IMf^  Cuckol^  and  fwore  the  Deuill  hia  true 
Liege-man  fponiheCroile  of  a  Welcbrhooke{  vvhata 
plague  call  you  him? 

/Mo*  0«C7Aownwr« 

jr<ap.  Ow»,0}w»  s  the  fame,  and  hts  Sonne  In  taw 
CMr/raafr,andold  f^mimmkfUmi^  and  the  fprigbtly 
Scoc  of  Scoca^  V^trgUf,  that  nmoea  a  Hocfo^backe  i p  a 
Hill  perpendicular. 

Prm  HeethaErideaiC>bighipcede>aad 
killi  a  Sparrow  Bjing; 

fo^.  You  b«ttc  hit  it. 


f^rkh  Sodid  he  oewai  (be  Sparrow* 

Jr0^.  Well,tbttRircaUbatb(DOilMMDbbni 
bee  will  ooctnmiew 

M^by,whacaBifttlliiithaDtbcff»topra|ichlB 

ASk"Alte(e.bidi(yeaickDc)bill  iiboc  bee  wilt 
not  bodge  i  foot. 
9Mr«  lYet  /ari^enbAbift.. 

74P.  Igra«yc,vpooinffina:Wcll^iithereioo^ 
aiidDiicaMMd(r»«id  a  tbodaod  blew^Cappct  moicw 
fnrvfi$brit.flobieawavbyMighn  ibyFitbera  Eeard  ia 
tBRfdnhTtswithibeNewai  yoamavboylaadiiow 
Hcbeipenft'mkiDftMacfaelL 

/hv»Thea^ia  Uleiif there  eemeahoc  tmskSMA^ 
doill  bttflettlngbold^  wee  (hall  buf  MatdoMteada  aa 
ihcybiy  Hob-Qay!ca,bf  iheHundredi^ 

FM.  3y  the  Made  Lad,thoaf^a  truck  iabkewea 
(haQ  bane  good  cradine  that  way»  But  tell  me  H0U  an 
nottboghcffribleaieat'd?  thou  being  HeireappaMH| 
could  the  World  picke  thee  ooc  three  foch  EoanyerJ 
gaine.asthac  Raid  X^aw^Ao,  thai  SpiiiL/my,  and  tliat 
Daiiil  Glndmtrf  Art  not  thou  hocriblB  ifiaid  ?  Dock 
not  thy  bfood  thrll  at  k? 

Mo.  Not  a  whit :  I  lacke  fooe  of  thy  inftinfh 

A^.  Well  thoa  wilt  be  horrible  chlode  to  morrow, 
when  (hoocommefl  to  thy  Fathers  Ifdnodoelouemciif 
pnAifeananfwere^ 

Mo.  Doethott  (tend  form  Fathcraind  esamme  mo^ 
vpoo  the  pantcnlara  of  m/ Life. 

7ajf«  Shall  1?  content :  Thif  Chayre  fftaU'bce  m| 
Soie^  chia  I'aggermy  Sccpier«  and  thla  CoAioii  my 
Crowne» 

Frm.  Thy  State  is  taken  for  aIoyn\UStoole.tby  Col# 
den  Scepter  for  a  Leadeo  Dagger,  ^  thy  prcdoua  rkb 
Crownotf  or  a  pittifuB  bald  Crowne. 
.  ^Falft*  Well.andche  fire  ofGrsce  be  not  quite  oil 
thee  now  Chalt  thou  be  mooed.  Giue  me  a  Cup  of  Sarka 
to  make  mme  eyes  looke  tedde.  that  it  may  be  thoadm  I 
haue  wept,  for  1  muft  ipeakc  in  palGoOj  and  I  will  doe  ii 
in  King  Cimkjfis  t amcA 

Frm*  Wclljhecreiamylegge; 

PM.  And  beere  11  my  fptcch;  fiand  afidc  Nobilittc. 

Ktf^fi,  Thiaiseicellent  fport,yfattb« 

/«y.  Weepe  not,  fweet  Qocenc^  for  trtcklihgteatea 
areTtinr.  1 

fft/tefi*  O  the  Fatheribowheeboldca  hla  coonteJ 
nance?  I 

Ajf .ForGoda  (ake  (ordf  .comiey  my  nuftfunOgccM 
For  leares  doe  Aop  the  fioud-gatea  of  her  eyes^  | 

tufiep.  O  rare^he  doth  it  aa  like  one  of  thefe  harfotaf I 
Playerf^seoerlfee,  | 

Psdfm  Peace  good  P{nt.por,peace  good  TiclIe^braCaii; 
ffknj,  I  doe  not  ooely  marueU  where  thou  (pcDdcftilv 
time  I  bocal(bvhow  thou  art  accompanied  1  Forthooap 
the  Camomile,the  more  it  U  croden.ilic  fafter  it  gjiowGs 
yetlTouth^  the  more  it  ii  waiWd,  the  (booer  it  wearca^ 
\  hou  artmy  Sonne  1 1  hanc  panly  thy  Motheta  Wor^ 
partly  my  Opinion  I  but  chtefely.aviHaoouytrilk?  «d 
thine  Eye,and  a  foolilh  hanging  of  thy  nether  Uppe,'  Sas 
doth  warrant  me.  If  then  ihoo  be  Sonne  to  oiee,  beere 
lyeththe^nt:  Wfhy;  being  Sonne  to  me »  arc  thou  fo 

Kyoted  at  ?  Shall  cheblcflrd  Sonne  of  Heaocn  prooe4 
icher,andeaceBlack*bcTtyea^aqueftioA  not  to  bee 
askc.  Shall  the  Sonne  of  England  )>rouc  a  Thccf^  aod 
takePorfea  ^  aquefUoniobeaskt.  There  ia  a  thing, 

ititJcnewneto 
many 


J 


>/«^  Hif  Leucn  Scares  hiswinde^oc  I  his  nrindc. 

^«r.  1  pretbee  td)  tBe^doch Jie  keepehirBed  ?   • 
«^(f|fl  He  did^my  Lo^d/oure  dayet  erej  fa  foc^M 
Afld  tt.tbe  Kjoe  of  iny  deptmicc  cbeocc^ 
Hcvtu  DMicK  fear*d  by  bis  PhyncUn. 

irir*  iI«irMl<i  Kbe  ftue  of  ctoie  bad  (bft  beeoe^bole* 
£f  e  be  by  Gckflefle  bad  beeae  vlfited : 
Hh  healch  svameoer  bcnenvoith  then  now* 

£r«^.Stdcc  now?  <9roDpe.nofv?'tKis  fitknefdociiiiifed 
The  ?ei7^.Lire-  blood  of  our  Eoteiprire^ 
Tis  carcbioghltber »euea  to  dtu  Canpek 
Hewrices  me  bere,ihtt]nward  ficknefle, 
And  charhis  friendtby  dcpuiaiioa 
Could  HOC  fo  fooiie  bedia  woe:  nor  did  ha  duoLe  it  mccti 
To  Uyrfb  dangettiiis  and  dearer  txutt 
On  any  Soule  reiiiou'd,bot  oohis  ovvnei 
Yet  doth  be  glue  ?f  bold  adaenifeaiei^ 
Thai  Wtch  our  fmall  cooinnSion'we  (boiild  on. 
To  fee  boWF^tnne  is  dilpok'd  co  t si 
For^  he  writcs.thete  it  no  quailing  now* 
Becaal'e  the  King  ts  cectaincly  poflcft 
Of  all  our  purpoics.:^Wbic  iay  you  lo  )f  ? 

frtr»  Yfin:  Fathers fitKoefle  i»  amaync  coTt. 

^^P*  A  perillouiCafh.a  voy  lioima  lopei>£i 
Andyer/nfaifh^iiaCKhif  prelcm  inn 
Seenci  nore  then  vtajball  moc  it. 
,\V  ere  ic  goodjio  fee  iht  cza  A  wcaUh  of  allout  ftstca 
AU  ac  oneCaA  i  la  tttfa  cick  i  mayne 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  oncdoobtfull  hoore, 
It  were  not  good :  for  therein  {hauldrwereade 
The  feryBotiome^ndtbeSou)eo(iio|ke^ 
ThetRervLiftsthevery  nmofl  Bound 
Ofallourfottones. 

Dfu^.  Faith,andf.  wee  (tioufJ, 
Whercnowremaincrs^ecL  rcucrfion* 
^Ve  flii^ /.boldly  fpeiT!),Y]^(»9'tbe  hope 
Of  whiut  to  come  in : 
j^  comfort  of  retyrementliues  in  this* 

£^'.  A  KatvaeuootsOlDmeiD'^miro, 
ITthar  the  lyeuiHaad  Mifchancelookebigge 
Vpon  the  Maydenhead  of  our  Affiiresw 

VfV^'BinYetl  wotildToarEathetJuSibeenthext 
fhe  O  ulicie  and  U«ire  of  our  Attempt 
Brookes  BO  diuificfin  icn^brtliought  o 
By  fo;33e,that  know  norwh^  he  is  away. 
That  wifedome^loyakicsand  meere  diitike 
Of  our  proceedings.lceptihe£arIe  from  hencft 
Aadthinke,hoW  (uchanrappreheniion 
May  come  the  lydeof  fearefuli  Faf^iop^ 
And  brcedc  a  Ikindexsfqueflionln  our  caufe : 
Vor  well  you  know.wee  of  the  offring  fide, 
Mwd  keepc  aloof'e  t>om  firid  arbitrement, 
And  (lop  ill  fight.  holcs,cuery  loopc/rom-vrhence 
j  1  he  eve  ot  rcafoii  may  prie  m  vpon  rs  t 
1  hij  abicncc  of  your  father  drawcs  a  Curtalne» 
Th:t  Qicwe$.thc  igtmranc  a  kinde  ot  feare, 
B^foie  »v<aLdreani  tA)& 

Htfi^*  ToUItrayneloo  far  re. 
trachcrbf  "Ills  abt'encc  make  this^fex 
U  lenSiia  Li}(lte:and  more  threat  OpinioHi  • 
4iataeiIiare:co  your  great  Lnterprize, 
Tli^S'tlFtlrS  Eirl*!  were  here :  for  men  muft  thinke, 
,li\j:c;w.irh;^ut  his'hclnccan  roakeaHead 
^1  b  puiKagainll  the  Kmgdomc ;  with  his  helpc, 
Wc  !li  i!I-o're-cume  it  topfi^-ttituy  dow-ne : 
Yet  J^ll  goci  w.cll^yec'aU'Our.ioyQts  ate  whole. 


Dimg^  As  heart  caathiokcx 
There  is  ncft  fiicb  a. word  ippJceoClaScod^m^ 

J9f^  MrCoQ6nF«nOT;wtlcBBwbfnySoiilb 

F«fw.(^y  Godmy  oewabe  woRhawcUoni^JUrfi 
The  Earle  «f  WcRmer]aiid,fiRMn  thovfind  fiioDg^ 
It  RiarcMngbitbcr-wardf»withMaceMv. 

H9l^»  .Nohatmetwhacmofc? 

ViTM,  Andfiinher,IhaiieJetrD*dk 
The  King  lumfeift  in  pcrfon  hach  fi^Bvch^ 
Or  htthec-warda  imeidcdlpeedilyy 
With  ft rong  and  nughtiepreoanaoiu 

H0i^»  He  (hall  be  welcome  too. 
Whae  if  bis  Sonne^ 

The  nunbidLfooced  Maa^Cap^Prihce  of  Walel^ 
And  bis  Cuimades.tbttda&ihe  Wdrld  afide, 
Aadbiditpafle? 

Vtrm^  Airfumiiht,anioArmc^ »' 
AlIplumM  like  Elbidgesi  that  withehfiVQiuU 
Bayted  like  Eaglesyhauing  lately  liath'd. 
Glittering  in  Golden  CoAiteStlike  Jmage^ 
As  full  otTpiric  at  the  Moneth  of  May^ 
And  go:geooa:<s  tbcSunnc  acMid-fnoaiaer^ 
Wanton  as  youthfoll  Goates,wilde  ai;yoo0(BalIb 
t  faw  young  Hsny  with  Hlf  Beuet  oa» 
His  Cuflieion  his  thjghH;eaIlam]y  atmM» 
Rl(e  from  the  ground  like  Kathereji^t^rl^iBflw^^ 
And  ^^Icedjwich  ruehjea&  into  his5ear. 
As  if  an  Aneell  droptdowne  frooi  the.ClbiK!^ 
Tocurnf^iidwlnde  aiilerie  Figrftu 
iixkd  wicch  the  World  wuhNoblc  Uorfimmfliipw 

Hm^  Nomore^nomoreV 
Wbrlc  then  tnc  5unne  iaJMatch^ 

This  prayfe  docl^fioortfhAgnes  f  I  AtbenmnDcw 
73icy%ooie  like  Sacri^ceajn  jtbeMriypnw, 
And  rothe  fire-ey*d  Maid  of/ffloAteVV)irre, 
All  boE^and  bleediiigyiiill«ie«giffaibem^ 
T  nemvy  led  Ij^Viti  mall  p.i\  his.  Altacjjfo 
Vpx6the  eares  in  blood.  I  arotMifire^* 
To  heareltbismhTettriajifi^it  tonight 
Aod  yet  not  oursi  Com^t  r  me  take  iiiy2Hor(ej 
Who  it  tdTbearaiD5like«,rhunder/bQlt^' 
AgaUift  xKciiofomeiif -ihe  Prince  of^  W!ile% 
'Ar4f(^l»fc^xr»7iIhaUiiQlHofiktQHot^ 
Mcgjgfandgerreapteydiiipcdtop^-dttW&rJifharfeit 
0h>th4t9&/ri(&ff«aiere:cpnetf 
VtKis  Xlspr^stnore  newest 
I  learned  In  Wbrce(ler,9s  I  rode  alcn^r, 
HcT^adndt  flraw.hit  Cd^CUbis-foni^cnMS^ai^. 

P'^g*  Xbaila  chejWorlifTidiiigttl^  i  1^ 
yet: 

f^tr.  I.t)7>n$y;fjiiclnthatbearcf  afrodffqebda) 

Ht^.  WhaB^DB/tbeerKibgisaboler^ataile 

TUtO? 

ytr^  To  chtrey  tlwiifand^ 

H0f.l*OCTyletitbe7 
Uy  Father  and  (J/MdnMnslKtogbodi  vmj% 
Th^powres  ofvt,niiy  teniefogreiCadiy* 
Comejet  vs  take  a  mufler  fpeediiy  y 
Ooomefday  '.s  neere;  dye  all,dyeai^il^# 

"Oam.  Talkenoc  of  flying  lamoutoffene 
Of  deathjor  deaths  handle  cfaii  goobaUe  y  ( 


ScrtM 


■MCI 
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The  ftr/jTart^l^Hemy  the  Fourth, 


i7 


- 


Selena  SecmJa. 


I       Fm0,  Tltt,llClNrfeanlllc,lMn■svig^aBCMtCtt,«0 

ftMlaf^rrtmr 


fdf^.  g4w4Sw^.gcttlittbcfetcwCo»eaqy»fllBiei 
Bottle  of  Sack,ottr  Souldiert  (hall  OMrch  tbxoogbs  weeic 
toSonon-cop-hill  co  Night. 

'BifL  WUlyoagiutawMoDeyyCiptikic) 

Mf?.  Lay  owylayouc. 

94r^  ThisfioctlcmaknanADfeO. 

F4Jf  •  And  if  iLdoe,  cake  it  for  thy  labour  :  tod  if  ic 
make  twentie .  cake  chcm  all ,  He  anfweie  the  Coytiagei 
Did  ay  Lieucenam  ^rrr  meete  me  at  the  Towoea  eod. 

Sjri.  IwiUCapuioetfttcwell.  £jdr. 

F^.  If  I  be  not  afiiamM  of  my  ^ooldten,  I'  am  a 
(owci-JCoroet :  I  hauemt^vaM  the  KioctPrciredam* 
ni!bly.  I  bane  get,  in  eachaoge  of  a  hundred  and  fifcie 
Soiildien«threehandred  audodde  Pouoda,  Iptcileme 
Doae  but  good  HouTe-hotders^  Yeomeoa  Sonnet:cnqolte 
me  ootcootraAed  Batcheleri,  fueh  aa  had  beene  ask'd 
twtceoD  the^aoei:  foch  a  Commoditte  of warme  (lauett 
M  had  aa  heoe  beate  the  Dcoill,  aa  a  Dramme  t  fuch  aa 
feaie  the  report  of  a  Caliiicf»worfe  then  a  ftnck*Foo!e, 
tora  hurt  wilde-Docke.  1  preft  ne  none  but  fuch  Toftea 
andBotier.vritb  Heant  in  their  Bdlyea  oo  bigger  then 
Pimiea beads*  andtheyhane  bought  out  their (cruices: 
And  now9  my  whole  Charge  connfta  of  Aocieota,  Coi^ 
poia]a4'ieotenaott|GentIemen  of  Companiea,  Slauea  aa 
ngged  u  hMutrm  in  the  painted  Qoth^where  the  GIuc^ 


KootDoggei  licked  hit  Sorea;  and  fuch.  as  indeed  were 
ocner  Sonklicrs,  but  dif^carded  TOtuft  Seroingmenyyooi- 
gerSomea  to  jouoger  Srotherta  renolted  Tapftera  and 
5lUers«Ttade.ttloe»tbe Cankers  of  t  cafme  World^d 
long  Peace » ceioae  times  mote  dis-bonorable  ragged, 
dicnan  old«fac'd  Ancient ;  and  fuch  haue  (  to  fill  vp  the 
foomes  of  chem  that  haue  boodic  out  their  feruicea:  thai 
yoQ  woold  thmke,  that  Ihad  a  noodrcd  and  fiftie  tocrerM 
Piodigalls  Jacely  come  fiom  Swrneokeepiog^from  eating 
Oraffeand  Huakca.  A  mad  ftllow  met  m«  on  the  way^ 
and  told  mcj  bad  taloaded  all  the  Gibbctfl>and  preft  the 
dead  bodycf  •  No  eye  hath  fcene  (uchiskar-Crowcs :  lie 
im  march  tfaro^  Cooentrv  withtheiii,thar's  flat.  Nayi 
and  the  VUlatnet  march  wide  betwlit  the  Leggea,  at  i! 
they  bad  G^nea  on  \  for  iodeede,  I  had  the  motljof  them 
o«  of  Pri(ofb  There's  not  aShirt  and  abalfe  in  all  my 
any ;  and  the  balfe  Sbici  is  two  Napkins  tacki  to* 
',  and  thrown^  ouerthe  fiiouUers  like  a  Heralds 
jWitbooc  fleenes-:  and  the  Sbin,  to  iayihc  irmh, 
Aakie  ftonmiyHoft  of  S*  Atbonesy  or  the  Red-Nofe 
boe*keeper  ^Daoiniry  But  that's  all  oncthey'le  fiode 
tinnen  enovgb  on  eucry  Hedge. 


PrheB,  Hownowb]0¥me/40i(./hownowQiiilt? 

JMf.  Whac£rW/Howno«fniadWag,wbataDeuill 
do^tbenfaiWatwickibire?  My  good  Lord  of  Weft* 
■erlan^ciy  youmercyj  I  thought  yoorHoneux  had  al- 
ready beene  sa  Shrewsbury. 

.^^'  'JUtbiSir/aiw/tismore  then  time  tbar  I  were 
mere,  Mid  yea  too:  but  my  Powers  are  there  alreadie. 
TheKingj  c«i  sell  you,  lookes  for  f  sail:  we  mufi  away 
allioNigbc 


I  tbittke  to  fleale  Creaac  lndeed,for  thy  theft 
bath  alreadie  made  thee  Butter:  b«iccUmeyM(pwlMfe 
fellowes  are  thefe  that  come  after  ? 

A$?.  Muie,ffaAmine. 

Muar.  1  did  neuer  fee  fuch  pitiilttnRa(cala« 

F^fi.  Tot,tntygood  enough  to  totfetfeode  for  Plow* 
der,  fbode  for  Powder:  theyle  fill  a  Ptt^  well  u  better: 
tu(h  man^monall  men^moruU  men* 

ff'ifitm.  l^batSir/aAv.metbiakea-tbeyateicecdaiig 
poore  and  barc^oo  beggarly. 

f4$?.  Faithjfbr  their  pouerticyl  know  ooc  where  they 
had  that  I  and  for  their  Darcoefie^  lam.  fure  they  neuer 
leam'dtbatofme. 

?rtapf.Nb«lle  be  fworne,foleflcfoacall  three  fiogcn 
on  tbeAibbca  bate.  But  (u«a«aMkebifte«Ayvf  la  already 
In  the  field. 

Futji.  What  is  the  King  encamp'd? 

H'efim  Hce  is«  Sir  /«fo»  I  fearewee  Aull  flay  too 
long. 

Pdjf.  WellttothelaRcrcDdof  aFnv.tndtbcbegb- 
ningoraFeaflyfitsadullfighterttadticeneGveft.       I 


Scma  Teptia. 


SMtirHk^/ferft/tr^DemiU^ 

fktfi.  WeelefightwithblAioNigliC 

§fiKrg»  It  may  not  be. 

Dmt>^.  Yoagioehimtlieoaduamegie. 

Vir»,  Notawhtc 

H§tf^  Whvfay^oufoMookeabciMcibrlBpply^ 

Vtrmm  So  doc  wee* 

H^'  H{sifcertaine,oanlsdoubtBilL 

MWv.  GoodCoufiftbcadois'd^ftirreBOCtofllg^ 

Vtrm^  Dociiot»my  Lord* 

J9raj.  Yoadomotcouniallewellf 
You  fpcake  it  out  of  feaic,aod  cold  heart* 

Verm.  DoemenoflanderyDio^^srfbymyLifil', 
And  1  dare  well  maintaine  it  with  my  Vk, 
If  wcU-refpcfied  Honor  bid  wfi  on, 
1  hold  u  little  coooiatle  witb  weake  feare, 
Aa  you,mT  Lortf^or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lilies* 
Let  it  be  (ecne  to  monow  ill  the  BattcU, 
Which  of  Ts  fearca. 
D«p^.  Yea,ortonigbc» 

Vent,  Content* 

Mh;^.  Tonight/ayl. 

Vent,  ComeBCome,itmaynocbe. 
I  wonder mucb,beingm£offiichgreat]eadiagaiy«fatf 
fbat  you  fore-fee  not  what  impedunema 
Drag  backe  oor  eipeditioo :  ecrtilne  Horfc 
Of  oiy  Cbnfin  f^fTMer  are  not  yet  comerp. 
Your  Vnckle  Wmt^rn  Horfe  c«m  bm  to  da^Ti 
And  now  their  pride  and  mcitall  iaafleepe^ 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  aoid  dall^ 
That  not  a  Horfe  Is  balfe  the  halfe  of  himlclftt 

Heff^  SoaretheHorfesofthefineode 
In  gcnerall  ioomcjf  bated,aod  bimqjbt  ImI  t 
The  better  part  otoun  are  fiiBof  foL 

f  9  i^s*  TwB 
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Tlie  onoibec  of  cheKfBg  eieeed«di  oar;  & 
BotlSodt  f«kc.Coufin,lby  rill  aJI  i 


T:heFwft9an^K^Hmy^ 


PTditir'S'lmiT, 

'BImkl.  IcomrwfiligraciousotferifromthcJQng, 
iryooTOpcbrafeineheiring,and  rcfpcA. 

^^rj^.  Welcome.Sirir4/!r«r7/«rr.- 
An4  would  CO  Cod  yoo  were  ofoar  dccermioation. 
Some  of  YS  lone  yon  well  \  sod  euen  tkofe  fooe 
EimieyoDr  gcetc  de(eru!agf .and  goodnaiDf > 
Bcctiue  yoa  sre  nor  of  oar  qnalkie; 
Bat  (land  tgtinft  yi  Itke  an  Eqcmie; 

^Umtj&A  Heaaen  dcfcnd^oillill  t  Oioald  ftand  h, « 
So  long  IS  our  oftmutg  and  trae  Kol  v 
Yoa  fiind  ttaiaft  inoyaced  lliieAie* 
Bactomy(£arce« 
Tbe  King  hath  feat  itflamw 
The  nacufc  of  yoor  Griefea,«ad  whcrenpon 
Yoo  coninre  from  the  Bred  of  Cinill  Peace, 
Such  bold  Hoftilitie,  teictiing  hit  dotioos  tanj 
Audacious  Cruelcie.  Ifthtc  the  King 
Haue  any  way  yoar  good  Deferts  forgot. 
Which  he4»afefleth  co  be  manifold. 
He  bidi  you  name  your  Gtiefes,and  wicb  all  fpccd 
YouihaU  haue  your  defireiywith  incercft  ; 
Aod  Pardon  ab/otttte  for  yonr  felfe,  and  thefe* 
Herein  mia-led^bjf  your  fuggcftion. 

ITiff,  TheKiflgiskinde: 
And  well  wee  know;  the  King 
Knowes  at  what  cimd  to  promiie^when  to  pay* 
My  Facbcr,roy  Vnckle,and  oit  feife* 
Did  giuehim  that  fame  Royaltic  he  wearei  t 
And  when  he  was  not  fixe  and  tweotie  ftrong, 
Sicke  in  the  Worlds  regard,wretched,aRd  low^ 
A  poore  vnniinded  Ouc-law,  fneakine  home. 
My Fuher  gaue  hinrwclcomc  co  the  ihore : 
And  when  be  heard  him  fweare^and  vowtoGod^ 
He  came  but  co  be  Duke  of  Lancafler, 
ToTue  bis  Liaerie,and  beggc  his  Peace, 
With  ceares  of  Innocencie,and  cearmes  of  Zealc;! 
My  Facher^in  kinde  heart  and  piny  rnou'd^ 
Swore  htm  a(nftance,and  performed  it  too. 
Now;whcn  the  Lords  and  Barons  of  the  Reslme 
Perceiu'd  NcrthtimkrUmdAiA  leane  tohim^ 
The  more  and  lefTe  came  in  with  Cap  and  Kneej 
Met  him  in  Boroughs.Ocies,  Viliagesy 
Attended  him  on  Bridges^ftood  in  Lanes* 
Layd  Gifcs  before  him^proffer'd  him  their  Oachet* 
Gaue  him  their  Heiru,es  Pages  followed  him^ 
Euen  at  the  beelr  f  .m  goldenmultltudest 
He  pTerently>as  GreatosfiTe  knowes  itfelfe» 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  then  his  Vow 
Made  to  my  Father .whilehis  blood  was^poorCf 
Vpon  the  naked  fliore  at  Rauenfpurgh : 
And  now  (forfooth)  takes  on  him  co  reforme 
Some  ceicAine  Edi£is,and  fomeftrait  Decrees, 
That  lay  coo'heaute  on  the  Common- wealcb; 
Cryes  out  vpon  abufesjfeemes  co  wecpe 
Ouer  his  Countries  Wrongs;  and  by  this  FacCf 
This  feemlogBrow  of  luflice,did  he  wione 
The  hearct  of  all  that  bee  did  angle  for. 
proceeded  furchcr^cut  me  off  the  Heads 
Of  all  the  Faunrite5,thac  the  abfent  King 
In  deputation  left  bchinde  him  becrca 


Wnen  bee  waspcribnall  incbelrifli  W«xb 
.  ^Ant.  TutJcflDeiMrioheaKtUt^ 

/r#r^.  Then  to  tbepoiob . 
7n  fliort  time  aftcr^hec  dcpoaVl  tbeXhig. 
Soooe  after  thaCidcprinTd  niaof  Us  Lue  t 

Andtothenecfcof  tfaac.ftik\tfaewboleScitei  ^ 
To  make  that  woff(^foficf *d  hit  KinfiBan  OMmI^ 
Who  ii;if  cociy  Chmcr.'wcreplac'<d» 
Tndeede  hii  King,to  be  cogae  d  in  Wale^ 
ThertyWithoot  RanloiBeytokc  forfeited : 
DifgracM  oe  inmybappleViAofic^/ 
Sought  ID  intrap  me  by  iateDigcacf  « 
Rated  m  v  VncUe  from  dicCo«iceIl*Boord, 
In  rage  difmifs'd  my  Father  from  the  Court* 
Broke  Oath  ooOatn,coimnitted  Wrong  on  Wrongs 
And  in  condufiontdronc  ts  to  fcekc  oac  ^ 

This  Head  of  (afetie;  aod  wichaO,toptia 
Into  his  Title:  the  which  wee  finde 
Too  lodireA,  fi>r  long  concinnaoce. 

3Aavf.  ShalilrctttmethiaaofwercotheXbe? 

^«r>  Noif6.Sirmfrvr. 
Weele  with-draw  a  iwhilc  : 
Gee  to  the  King,and  let  there  be  impawn*d 
Some  fuietie  for  a  fafe  retomeagame^ 
And  in  the  Morning  early  {hall  my  VocUe 
Being  hbaonr  purpole :  and  Ca  tareweU. 

£amt^  IwottldyoawouidacGcptafGfSceaodlaib 
Hm^^  Andt  any  be/oiMe  (hall « 
BUmu  PrayHeaiiCDyo«doc« 


Sm&^ArA-BilhtftfTmkgMSirMtkcS. 

>f/cl^.Hie^ood  Sir  il/feA«J7^bcare  thisfeaMBacfi 
Witfivrlngednafletothe  Lord  Marflufl. 
This  to  my  Coofio  Scrnfe^  and  aO  the  reft 
To  whom  they  are  direfied. 
If  you  knew  how  much  cbey  doe  import* 
You  would  makehafte. 
I      ShrMkh,  My  good  lordjguefle  their  teaor. 

Ank.  Like  enough  you  doc» 
To  morrowygood  Sir  Mkbei^xt  a  day« 
Wherein  the  fortune  often  thoofand  men 
Moft  bide  the  touch.  For  Sir,at  Sl|rewabuiy, 
As  I  am  truly  giuen  to  vnderfland^' 
The  Kmg,with  mightie  and  quick-nyfed  Powers 
MeeteswithLord H^rrr;  andlfeare,StrAAcki^ 
What  with  the  ficknefle  of  NmlmmttrkU^ 
Whofe  Power  was  in  thefrrft  proportion  I 
And  what  with  (Huh  Clmdtmtrt  abfcncc  thence^ 
Who  with  them  was  rated  firmefy  too. 
And  comes  not  in,oaer*rul'd  by  Prophcdcs, 
I  feare  the  Power  of  Ptrej  is  roo  weake. 
To  wage  an  tnftant  tryall  with  the  King. 

Sir  A£rr&.  Why,my  good  Lordjoa  need  noi  ftiii^ 
There  it  2>Mix^>^*'>d  Lord  JLMrrifMr, 

Jirtb,  No^UMar/intfr  is  not  there. 

5fr  Mir.But  there  is  MtitJUki^inmXosAnmij  fmi 
And  there  is  my  Lord  of  Worcefterj 
And  a  Head  of  gaUaot  Warriorit 
Noble  Gentlemen. 


Ilx  FirJlTart  <^K^  Hairy  the  Fcurtb. 
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e/frcb.  And  To  there  it^  bac  ycc  the  King  hath  dfiwne 
The  fpccitll  heid  of  ill  the  Land  toccther :  •"■— 

The  Princcof  Wales  Lord/«A»ofLaneafter^ 
The  ^Io5I^Wrflfmerlami,  aadwarlike  2£Mf ; 
And  many  moe  CorriaalsiaaSTSeitc  men ' 
Ofeftrinacfoiij  and  comniand  in  Annea. 
^ir  M.  Doubt  not  my  Lord«  he  (hall  be  well  opp<M*d 

e/^>v&.  I  hope  no  lefle?  Yet  ng^KulTcifl  to  feare» 
And  CO  preoeat  the  worthy  Sir  il^^Tlpeed ; 
For  if  Lord  Percy  thriue  not,  eretEe^me 
Difmifle  hispower.hc  mcaneaco  vKit  ▼« : 
por  he  hath  heard  of  one  Confederacies 
And,7s  but  Wifedome  to  make  ftroog  agaioft  him  x 
ThereTbre  make  haft^  I  mliRgo  write  againe 
To  other  Friends :  and  fo  faievfell^ir  MkbfL 

lao """'' 

Mus.QmntHs.   Scena^nma. 


EtttirtkeKmg,  FrmtvfTdes^LwilAm^Limctftr, 
hjorlg  ^freJtmnUmd^Str  fVdUfr  Bbtut, 
MadFdlfi4g€. 

limg.  Howbloodily  the Sunnebegins  ropecre 
Aboue  yon  buskytiill:  the  day  lookei  palo 
At  his.dillempernttre« 

Priv*  The  Soucherne  winde 
Doth  play  the  TrumpeTto  bia  purpofes, 
And^hit  hollow  whtftling  in  the  Leaues^ 
FonelsaTempeft^and  a1>Iuft  ring  day. 

Kini»  Then  withTRe  lofcrs  kt itfympa^il8£| 
For  nothin§caa  feeme  foole  to  tbofe  tRatwJoT^ 

EwtirfVefctfert 

Khfg,  f{ow  now  my  Lord  ofWorflcr?  'Tii  not  well 
That  y2^^d  I  (hould  meet  vpon  fuch  teannea, 
Ai  now  w,£jneet.  Yon  haue  dpceiu'd  our  tnsft. 
And  made  ys  do|&our  ea(ie  Robes  ofPeacCj 
To  crufli  OCR  oldT{|Bb£|^in  vngentle  Steele  s 
This  is  not  weIl^iiiyTord,t]u^is  not  well. 
What  f«y  you  to  it  ?  Will  you  againe  Tnknit 
This  chorliOi  knot  of  all-abliorred  Warre? 

_j|^in  that  obedient  Orbe  againe^ 
Where  you  did  gi'uea  faireand  oaturall  lights 
And  be  no  more  ai^  q^|U|d  Meteor^ 
A  prodigie  ofFeare,  andaportent 
^flg0|llj|j{l^f  ifcheefe,  to  the  vnbome  Timet? 

iTtfr.  Heareme^my Liege: 
IJSK.roine  owne  pArt,  I  coufd  be  well  contcnr 
To  enmiiiM  the  Lagge-cnd  of  my  life 
With  quiet  houres :  For  £^0  pjoic&f 
I  haue  not  fought  the  day  of  ihhdinike* 

Kitig,  You  haue  nor  fought  it :  how  cornea  it  then? 
.  Fdl.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,an(i  he  found  it. 

Prm.  ^£a£g/3hewet,  peace. 

ff^or,  Itpleard your MaicHy, to turneyour tookcf 
Of  Fauour^  from  my  Sclfd,  and  aU  our  Houfe  ; 
And  vet  I  mud  remember  youmy  Lord, 
Wewcret|]e|irftxanddcare(lotyonrPciciids  : 
Foryou,  oy^jgjj^of  Office  did  I  breake 
In  RicbmU^ime,  andyoaflicddav  and  night 
To  mecte  joujoa  tbovsKay^afl^kifle^ourbaDdj 


0  And 


When  yet  you  weie  10  place««nd  in  1 
Nothing  (b  ftrong  and  fortunate,  aa  1 2 
ifWOitf  Se|^my  Brother^  and  hi*  Sonncf 
That  brougTin^  home^d  boldly  did  ouudtre 
Thediangcrotthetrme*  TSffrworetova, 
Andyou  did  fweare  that  Oath  arPoRcaflef^ 
That  you  did  nothing  of  puipolc  'giiolU  th^state* 
Nordaime  no  funher,  then  yoiv  new-falncLtighCj 
HieTeate  of  ti«M>DakedoEne.of  LancaiRer^ 
To  this,  wclware  our  aides  Bat  in  dort  Ipac^ 
It  rain'd  clowne  FortunllBowiiog  oovoot  faead^ 
Andfuch  a  floud  orGreatoeiTc  feu^oyov/ 
What  with  our  helpe^what  with  diAblenc  ggpg^ 
What  with  the  iniuriea  of  wanton  time,       "■*" 
The  feeming  fuflfetancea  that  you  had  bonie«  - 
And  the  eontrlnoBaWlhdea  that  held  the  iCi^ 
So  lone  ic  the  vnluclc^  Iri(b  Warxc^??" 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead  s 
/{33Trom  this  fwarme  of  (aire  adiiantagel| 
Yott  tooke  occafioo  to  be  quickly  woo'd^ 

To  gripe  thegeneraUfwayuSS^pbrfaaodi 

^teotyoarOaih  to  va  atDoncafteri 

Xndoeing  fed  byva^you  va'd  vafbi. 

As  tftac  Tngeotle  gull  the  Cuckowjes  Blrd^ 

VfetKtbeSparroWf  dicFoppreire  out  Neft^ 

Grew  by  our  Feedings  to  Lo  g]reac4i  bidk^ 

1  hateueO  out  Loue  durft  not  come  ncerc  your  fighr 

For  feare  ot  fwallo  wing :  But  wiibntmblc  wing 

WewoFinfbrc'd  for  fafety  r«ke;toflyfl 

Out  ofyour  fight,  an3  raUethlt  pcefent  Head[^ 

Whereby  we  (f  aod'oppole^  by  fuch  meaoci 

As  yon  your  felfe,  hauf  forgUag^nityour  iel6^ 

Byvnkindc  f  fage,  chmg^rouAcountenanci^ 

And  violation  m  all  faith  and  trotb 

S  wome  TO  va  io  yonger  enteiprize^ 

Khi  Thefe  things  indeedeyou  hsQiiftictilSicedj 
Proclaim'd  aiMarket  Crofleafead  in  ChBrchea^ 
To  face  the  Garment  of  Rebellion 
With  fomefine  colour,  that  may  pliafe  thevye 
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Of  fickle  Changeuoga,  and  poore  DiTconten^ 
Which  gape«  and  n£  the  Elbow  at  theoewet 
Of  hnrlyburly  loDOiiation !  ^^ 

And  neuer  yet  did  InfisreAion  want 
Such  wacer-ccdonrf,  to  impaint  RSCIufe  s 
Nor  moody  Beggars,ftnttkig  for  a  tine 
OfpelUmell  hanock<an7confli1iaib 

PrpTf  In  bptboor  Arreiea^tbcreJimany  t  (bnlc 
Shall  pay  &ll9earely  for  thiacncottuer, 
1  f once  ih^oyne  in  triaU*  TeQ  ftomNephewy 
The*Prtoce  oFWalcs  Jotb  loyne  with  all  the  world 
In  praife  ofHtmy  Pereiti  By  myflopes^ 
This  ptefent  enterprise  fecoif  iSsliead. 
1  donot  thinke  a  brauer  Gentleman, 
More  adiue^valiaot^or  morevalianc  yoDgg 
More  dafmgtOr  more  boi37anow  ^lh>e| 
To  grace  this  latter  Age  with  Noble  deedi^ 
For  mypart/Iroay  fpeakc  it  to  my  (hame^ 
I  haoc  a  Truant beene  to Chiualry, 
Aadfo  I  heare,  he  doth  acconntme  too  s 
Yet  thia  before  Sy  Fathen  Maieftyi 
I  am  content  that  he  fliall  caCctlieoddef 
Of  hia  great  name  and  eftimatioo. 
Xncfwillfto  faue  the  blood  on  eichec  fidCt 
I  Try  fortune  witb.1iSffl,  in  a  Single  Fights 

iCmg.  And  Prince  of  ^galct.fodIICyW  fggW  fe^ 
Albeit^  confidosuons  infinite  — — 
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Dooikeag^loft  iviNo  good  Yfct^jao^ 
We  lone  oor  people  well }  eaeo  tfaoTe  we  IOI10 
iWirc  miflcd  ?  pon  yoar  Coofinspan : 
JUul  wtft  ScySake  the  ofa  of mb  Gnce  s 
Bochb^ and  they fpod  you ;  x^eaery  inifi 
Sh^  bcmy  Ef  iend  againey  aodlle^bis. 
So  ceUyioar  Coufiii,afld  brin^mc  wotd.( 
What  DC  «U1  do.^  Bos  ifhe  wiU  noc  yedd^ 
KcRB  and  diead  coitedion  vaite  oDTi^ 
KS7cB^fliaU4btheii  Office.  SobcegoDr^ 
We  viUnociM^  becroabledwiihTeply, 
We  offer  faUe>iafieit  adttifiNUy* 

Trim,  It  will  BOC  be  accepied^bn  my  Ufe, 
Tbe  DmSImwA  the  H«rj^#l>ocb  cogctbcr^ 
Arc  cooMCDC  vgabift  the  woild  in  Amei. 

Xitg»  Hence  chettfore«eneryTeader  to  his  charge^ 
Kir  00  their  aofwei  will  wc  fei  oo  them ; 
AndTrod  befiiend  r s,  as  oor  canfe  iiinft.  ^Extmitm 

T4.  Hd,  If  chott  fee  me  do  wne  in  the  batxeU« 
Andbcftride  me^  fo';"^!  a  point  of  fnendChio. 
Mr  .Nothing  but  a  doffiii  caa  d2  thee  that  ficadihip 
Say  thy  prayen,and  ftttwelL 

F4/«  lwoalditvrerebedtimc/f4/.andallwefl4 

Tria,  VTSyTthoy  ow'AheaMcn  a  death. 

A^4  TU  lotdue  yet :  1  would  bee  loath  co  pay  him 
before  btsday«  I  What  ncedeTSeeto  forward  with  him, 
thatcall'snotsoire?  ^O^s no  matter Jionorpnskea 
me  on« 'Qjx  how  if  Honour  pricke  me  off  when  I  come 
21^?  Howthen?  Can  Honour  fee  too  alegge?  No :  «  an 
arme  ?  No :  Or  take  away  the  greeft  ofa  woand  TNo, 
Honour  hath  noikili  ioSufgerie,theo  ?  |jo.Whit  It  Ho- 
nour ?  A  word.  What  if  that  word  Hcnour  ?  A  yie : '  A 
trim  reckoning*  Who  hath  it  ?  He  tfaaidv'de  a  Wednef. 


TbeFirftTart^Kjf^BmytbeFmnB. 

Andea  adopted  oaoN  of  Ptiuilcdge, 
I  AhtiwJwAird  Bkfimrfw^  goaemM  bt  iSolemri 
All  bis  otfcnces  liucTpoa  tSyTSS^ 
And  oohitFathcn.'.  We  did  SSe  bin  oa 
And  hit  coRopdoB  bciDg  tane  fiom  va. 


dar.  Doth  hetecle  it?  Na  Doth  hee  heare  it?  No.'-  Is  it 

wiliti 

Why 

fore  lie  none  of  icTHoooui  is  jimeert  Scutcheon^  and  fo 


infenlible  then?yea.co  the  dead."  Bat  wilitnot  liue  witn 


the  tiuing?  N04  Why?  Dmaioo wil  not  Gificr  it>th«- 
fore  Ileoone  of  icTHoooui  is  j 
oidsmy^mcfiiiiAe.      ^±^ 


£xtt 


Scena  Seamda. 


"BMtfWtm^try  midSir  '^drndU 


K^.  O  no^oiy  Nephew  mad  not  kno w^Sii  lUeigrd, 

Thcliberall  kinde  offer  of  theKing^ 
jf^r.  "Twerc  bcft  he  dJi}, 
9Far0  TbenweareaUvndooe. 

It  is  nocpodible,  U  cannoi  be, 

Tbe  King  would  xcepe  hit  word  io  louing  rsy 
|He will  ^fpeft  vs  ftill  and  finde  a  ttSe 

Tepuniih  this  dffenccin  others  faultsT 

Suppo(]tion^«n  qj^  tiues,  (hall  be  ftucke  full  ofeyes ; 

For Treafon  ^  but  irufted  like  the  Foxe, 

Who  nc^re  fo  came,  fo  cheriflit^and  lock'd  rp^ 

Will  haae  a  wildc  trTclce  of  his  Anccftofs  i 

looke  how  he  can,  or  faoor  gi£ni{y^ 

lotcrpreutton  will  mifqaote  out  lookeii 

And  we  (hail  feedc  Uk&  ^^  *i  ^  ^*^h 
irhe  better  chetiibt,  ftill  the  ocarei  death. 


iMy  Ncphewfcs  itefptflcmay  bewell  foreot^ 
I  kgttb  the  excufe  ofyooth^nd  beateofblood^ 


T^astheSmgofaIl,uiallptyiWaJlr 
Thereibre  gSSd  Coofio,  jernociSRsTf  kaow 
In  any  cafcthcofferrfjdipOM, 

Fir^  Ddttier  whacyonwiULUe  layldtfii. 
Heeie  comes  fonr  Comu 

Hn.  M^Vnkleiaceairt^^ 
DelimTpmyLord  ofWeftmcriaodt 
Vnkle,  what  ncwe-  ^ 
Wtit.  The  King  will  bidyoiibaicca 
2)Mi^Dcfie  him  by  the  Lord  of 


H^.  Lordl>siiv^tGoyooi 

I>flr.  Marry  aaid  (haU^and  veiie  wiUmpln 

Wvr,  There  is  00  feemiog  mercy  btheKng. 

Htu  Did  yon  beggeaoy^God  forbid. 

Wr.  I  t^himgencly  ofourgrecttttces* 
Of  hiaOatnXrcaking:  which  bf  mended  tluifa 
By  oowforfweariog  that  he  is  torfwonie, 
fkcaisyi  Rebcls^Traitorstand  wiH  fcomge 
Widi  haughty  armet.  thishatefuUaaaicinva. 

!D§m.  ArmcGeoiIefflcn»toAraBcs,{2FlbaiietfaMMi 


Abraue  defiance  ui  King  Htmrm  teeth : 

igTOd 
Which £y|]^chooic  bat  bring  him  quickly  oiu 


And  Weftmerlaod  that  was  ingag'ddid  beare  ir» 
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The  PhnceofWAl^ftcpctonb before  tiieking»  >Jm  i 
And  Nephew, chaUeogdyoa  to fiogle  fighu  I " 

Htt,  O,  would  the  quarrelllav  tpoo  our  beadt  ^ 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  flion  breath  to  dy_ 
But  I  and  Hmry  Memmmb,  Tell  meytcii  mce, 
U2S  fliew'd  his  Talking  ?  Scem'd  it  in  contempt  > 

Fer.  No,  by  my  Soule :  I  neoa  in  my  life 
Didhterc  a  ChaTKiee  rrg^l  more  modefUy^ 
Vdeffe  a  BcotherlhoulJ  x  Brother  dare 
To  gentle  czerciie,  and  proofe  of  Armes. 
He  gaue  jgg  all  the  Daties  ofa  Man, 
Trimro'd  vp  vour  j2{|i£^  with  a  Princely  tongue^ 
Spoke  your  aderuing&  hke  a  Chronide,  o  1 " 

Making  you  eaet  better  thenbiiprau^ 
By  ftill  difptaifinaoraife.  ?aIewM  with  you  t 
And  which  became  him  tikea  Prince  indeed^. 
He  made  a  blufliing  dtall  ofhimfelie, 
Agdchid  bis Trewam  youth  with  fudi  aGracr^ 
At  ifbemaftred  there  a  double  fpiric 
OfMaching,  and  sCleaminginftantiy :  3o'^ 

There  did  he  paufe.  But  lee  metcflthc  Woildj 
If  be  out-liue  the  enuie  of  this  day 
England  did  neuet  owe(b  fweetahopCi 
So  much  mifconftnicd  in  hb  WamowidIe« 

hUT  CoufiocI  tUnkc  thou  act  ^gg^gggA 
On  his  Follies :  aeuer  did  I  beaie 

Of  any  £|jgp  {6  wiide  at  Lib«iy.  ^{i.\ 

But  be  beashe  wilL  yd  once  ere  night, 
1  will  irobrace  b!mwit]\aSouIdicrs  ame. 
That  he  (hall  Ihrinke  ynder  my  cuneiW. 
Agg^arme  with  fpeed.  And  FeUow's.Solditti,Fdeadi, 
Better  confidez  what  yoo  hane  to  doL 
Ibac  I  that  hauenot  wellifac  ^ofToogite«  i  * " 


TbcfkJl'Partofl^Hmytlfefmth. 


T 


'dnliftyoitr  blood  Tp  with  p^rfwaiion. 
•  EmerM  iMfffi'igfr, 

I    iifil  il?tord.bccrcBrcLcttcrs,forvoq> 
I    H^»  IcaimocreSSeThemnow 
OGcotlcown^she  time  of  life  it  flsoit; 
fSTpcnd  that  flionoc(febafc!y,werc  tooIop.g» 
Ifliie  did  ri3c  irpoo  a  Dials  poirn. 
Soil  ending  accncunuali  ofan  hoare » 
And  if  we  lioe,  wc  lute  to  creaSc  on  Kings: 
]rdyc;braiie  deach,when  Princes  oyc  with  vs» 
t^ow  fof  oiiT  Confcienccf ,  the  Aroies  is  fair^ 
WDcn  [he  intent  foi  bearing  them  is  iu(L 
^       Emter  0M9thtr  iMtftnger, 

Mtf,  My  Lord  prepare,  the  Kin^omes  on  vpace* 

f/«r.  I  thanke  him .  chat  he  curs  aie  from  my  ilhi 
For  I  profcffenot  calking:  On^TtRis, 
Lee  each  mando  his  bc(^.  AnTheere  1  draw  a  Svrord, 
Wbofe  worthy  temper  1  in  rend  co  Oame 
tVith  thebeft  blood  chat  I  can  naeece  witbalJt 
[n  the  aduencure  of  ibis  perillous  day. 
f^w  Efperaoce  Percy ^  and  fee  on : 
Sonnd  all  the  lofty  [nilmments  of  Warre, 
Aod  by  thatMuhck  e,  let  vs  all  imbrjce  : 
^ortieauen  to  earth,fome  of  vs  neuer  (hail, 
Afecond  tuSedo  fuch  a  cixtefie. 

ihc  emtficijlMTnimpetsfiiittd,  the  Khfgetittrtth 
wish  hie  fewer,  slarmm  VMte  the  ^MttH,  1  hen  emer 
DeepglM^MJiS^  fydtser'BUait. 

^/ir«Whac  i  thy  name,tbst  in  battel  thus  y  crolTcil  me? 
What  honor  dofl  thou  feeke  vponroyhead  i 

7>«r.  Koow  then  my  nameisOtfa^/ocy, 
/Ud  I  do  haunt  thee  In  the  bate  ell  th^s» 
Becaufe  fome  tell  me,  that  thou  art  a  King, 

Bhm,  T'ncytill  thee  true. 

Dete.  The  Lord  df  Stafford  deete  to  day  hath  bought 
rby  Ukeneffe  ;  for  infied  of  thee  King  Huny^ 
n«u  Sword  hath  ended  him,  fo  (hall  u  tbec^ 
^nleife  thoo'yceld  thje  as  a  Prifoner. 


Bbt.  I  was  not  borne  to  yecld^^hoi^haughty  Scoc^ 
And  chott  fliaUfinde  a  King  ihac^iilreucngc 
^rds  Sta6Fords  death* 

f f^fe,  B  twit  uflMnejthen  enters  Hetfpur^ 

Hot.  O  X>(RrjAf/,hadft  thou  fought^Hoimcdon  thus 
f  ncuet  bad  triomphed  o  re  a  Scot.  ^ 

Dem.  AlTs done^airs  woo^hcrc  brcathlealies  rbe  king 

ffet.  W^cref 

Dtfjr.  H££r£, 

//«r.  T\A§Dew£Us}  No,I  know  this  face  full  wdl  i 
%  ga^anciCDsght  he  was^bianame  was  ISImnt, 
?cmblably  fumijh'd  like  the  IQne  himfelfe. 

Dem»  jMiiooleigo  witb  tby  ^|||£ whether  it  gocf^ 
\  boiTOi|pe4Title  haft  tbov  bought  ijoc^decre. 
^hy  didA  thou  tcU  me,  chat  thou  wer  t  j^King  t 

Het.  The  King  hath  many  marching.in  his  Coats. 


rm  Mow  by  my^word,!  vwll  kiHall  his  Coates» 
lemordaaUhis  Waidsoher|)ec€e  by  pecc^ 
rntiU  I  mcettbeKine. 
fUt^  Yp^d  away, 
>lli  Sotttdiert  ftand  full  (JUt^  for  th e  day,.         Bxettaf 

f^  Though  I  coold fcapc  Qiot-free  ^i^gju^j^l  fear 
be  Ami  beerc  i  bere^k  no-ftosing,  but  vponthc  pate.Soft 
rho4te  yoa  ?  Sir  wMter'Biimti  itot's  Honour  fo.c  you  s 


cre'a  no  vanity,  I  tm  as  (^oi  as  molten  Lead^aad  as  be** 
J  to^^Waoenkeepc  layout  of  meoi  I  oeede  no  more 


Moffint  where  chey  tf e  peppa'd :  thereof  noctfaree  of roi| 
i50bleftalinc94nddicyforcbcTownef«nd,  cabcgdiF 
ring  life.  But  who  cornea  hecref  "* 

Ulntr  Mr  XTHePek 

M.Wbac,ftand'ft  tbou  idle  here?Leod  me  tbv  fword^ 
Kfany  a  Nobleman likSsffaike  and  ftifie 
Voder  the  hooiiea  oTraunciog  enemies. 
Whole  deaths  are  vnreucng  d.  Prethy  lend  me  thy  fword 
"^ST  O  //ii/>l  prechec  gjue  me  leaue  to  breath  awhile ; 
Tnrke  Gr^Syyneucr  did  fuch  deeds  in  Armea  as  I  hauc 
doiie  tKIlfey.  I  haue  paid  Percjyl  \mu  made  bim  fure. 
*Trf».  He  IS  indeed,and  iiuing  to  kill  thee  :  *"" 
Iprethee  lend  me  thy  fword* 

Fdfft,  Nay  HaI  tfPern  bee  aJiue,  thoo  getft  not  my 
Sword  but,  take  my  Piftoll  it  thou  wilt> 

Pria,  Giue  it  me ;  What,  is  it  in  the  Cafe  ; 

Fat.  I  ffj^  *cis  hot :  There^s  that  willSackea  Citj^ 
Tbe^mce  druwes  out  4  'HMtleef  Sdckgi 

Pri»,  Whac,isicatiroc.toieftanddalIynow.    ixi»» 

^Pereames  $t  tt  him, 

Fdl,  If?«iV7  be  aliue.  He  pierce  him:  ifhedocomein 
my^ay  j(b :  if  he  do  not,  if  i  co*nc  in  hisTVf  illiogly)  lee 
htm  make  a  Carbonado  oCme:  ..  1  like  noc  fuch  grinning 
honourasTir  it^Mter  hath :  Cine  mee  life,  which  if  I  csu 
faue,  fo  ?Tf  noi«hooour  comes  yolook'd  for^  and  tbq  a  an 
end. 
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Scena  TertU. 


%/fUampcemfemf/etur  the  Kmf/he  Prince^ 
JLnd/ehnefLMCi^er,  tfedEeetlei 
e/^fFefitteetUHtd^ 

Kmg  I  prethee  H^nj  wichdranv  thy  felfc,  ihcu  bjet. 
deft  too  much;  Lord  iJm  ^LmtcMfer^^o  you  with  bimT 
^^.loh»  Not  I,my  Lord,volcfle  1  did  bleed  too* 

Prim  ^befeechyour  Maiefty  makevpi 
Leaft  you  rettremeot  do  amaze  yout  fncodf • 

JC/»^«  1  will  do  lo  $ 
My  Lord  of  Wcftmerland  leadc  him  tobiajenr. 

U^efi^  Come  my  Lord,  He  leade  youio  your  Tent. 

Pr'tn.  Lead  me  my  Lord?  I  do  not  need  youj  h^lpig  j 
And  heaueii  forbid  a  (hallow  ^^tchftioulddrjue 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  fuchaficldaatbifa 
wiiere  ftain  d  Nobility  lyes  tioaenon. 
And  Rcbeh  Armes  trqimphin  maflacros. 

/tfi.  We  breath  too  lang;  Come  cofin  Weliaicrland 
Our  duty  this  way  liea,for  heauens  fake^omc 

Prin   3y  heauen  thoshaft  deceia  d  ne  Ltncafter^^ 
I  did  tiot  thinke  thee  Lord  of  fuch  a  fpint  ; 
Before!l|ou*d  thee  as  a  Brother»  lek» ; 
But  now*  I  do  refocft  thee  as  my  Soule. 

Kimg,  1  faw TtSTRold  Lord  Pen]  at  the  point. 


£4» 


1 


Wiib  luftier  maintenance  then  I  did  looke  fox 
Offuch  an  yngrownfi  Warriour.' 

Priu.  6  thii  Boy,  legdymettaU  to  vs  all. 

E'hter  DetegUii 

"1)90.  Anotbci  Kiot?TheY  grow  likeHydra's  beadai 
1  am  theD#9f  Zn/,  fatall  to  all  tliofe 
Tha«w«are  Uiofe  colours  on tbcok  Wha(arctbou 
"ITcoftmc^t'ft  thcpcrfon  eCa  JKing  ? 


iCi>(.The  King!hia(iBl£B  i  vbo  ^ 
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Sq^Moy  «fUiliii^kmcs  tboiriaft  oes^ 
AndaordiifCgrKiPg^  IhauecmBojrtt 
SecleiSvyu^tb7  felfeid^ootdicFieM: 

I  vrfllalmiihee  :Co  ddCHltbyfeMc* 

2)MK»  i  fttte  diosarc  aimSr  coumerfcic  s 
AndffetiflfiLiththPttbCTfftchceliketKiiTgt 
Batmim'IamlacethoituCswbeere  choo  be, 

""        SmtTpnuit 
Prig,  HoldvpthcyhetdviIeSMCO^otciioattclilce 
NiratrtobdditrptgaiiiertbtjSpiritt  *^ 

It  it  cbe  Prince  ofW«les  tbit  ctareaccoi  dice* 
Wlw  aeuer  ptomUcib.bit  he  neaoei  ido  pa^ 

Cheerely  My  Lor^:  bow  ftf^i^oor  Grsce  ? 
^Nicbtlm  Gtmf9j  hath  forfucconrfiaXy 
Andfo  hacb O^m :  He  to  cTMra ftraigbiu 

i(W.  Siaf»andl2B|[J]^  awhile. 
Thou  hul  tedeeofU  thy  loft  opinion^ 
And  flievv*d  thoumatTft  rome  tender  ofaiy  lift 
Id  tbto  fttre  refcuethon  haft  brooght  to  roeew 

Prw.  O  beauen,  they  did  me  too  much  faihtryi 
That  ener  faid  I  hearkned  to  xSf/leath. 
Itit  were  fo,  I  might  baoe  let  ly^s, 
The  lofuhiDghand  of  D#9|^'V  oueryooj^ 
Which  woold  haae  beoe  «i  fpeedy  in  your  end» 
As  aU  the  povfiSSt^odons  in  the  world. 
And  fau'd  the  Tie»cberoc|t  labour  g^yeor  Sonne* 

J:.  Makeypto/Tifi4»>lleto5irNicfratog<trfo.^rty 

H9t,  Iflmtftake  not,  thou  art /KovrMRnMiKft* 
Frhh  Tlioa  fpcak'ft  at  if  I  would  deayiftv  tmw^ 
Hitm  My  name  ii  HanrHFtrck, 
r7i«.WhytlieD  I  fee  a  very  Ta||agitebcl  ofchat  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales.and  tbinkeoot  Uf^i 

To  (hare  with  me  ingl2U  *"/  ^^^  * 
Two  Starreakecpe  not  their  motion  in  ^Qg,Spha0| 
Nor  cao  one  Eogfarad  brookc  a  double  leigne^ 
QfHcrrypir^tand  the  Prince  of  Walcr. 

ZTati  Not  (nail  i^/Ttfij,  for  the  houre  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  rt:  and  woolJ^oheauen; 
Tfaj  namein  Armet.  were  now  ai  great  as  lUfne. 

Trim»  lie  make  it  grcater«ete1  pan  from  thee/ 
Aild  all  thebadding  Honori  on  thy  Creft, 
Qc  cro|^»tonsake  a  Garland  for  my  head* ' 

H§f»  I  cnno  longer  brooCe  thy  VTanttief .      F^lr* 

m.  ^S^faid  K^^to  it  Hai.  Nay  yon  (ballfindeti^ 
Bpyeaplay  heere  J  can  tell  you. 

Emtr  Titm^tiu  ht  fights  frith  fulfi^tyth^fids  inm 
mf^hmm  deiid,Tbc  FrinctkiM  Ptrctt^ 
}in\  Oh  //(in7,c|uii haft  rob'd  me  of  roy  yOQth  ; 
I  better  brooke  ^lofte  of  brittle  lifc» 
Then  thofe  proud  Titles  thou  JyjjL  wonne  of  me* 
They  wound  mv  tlioghti  wor{e,then  ths,fword  ny  flcfli: 
Butthoughc''sthe(laaeofLifey^Lite7nmeafoolcf 
And  Time,  that  taker  Oiruey  of  aUtbe  world, 
Mnft  haue  a  ftop«  0«  I  could  Prpphcfie. . 
fine  that  the  Earib^and  the  cold  hand  of  ^|||t|^ 
Lytf  on  tnv  Tongue :  No  ?fr(7,thou  attduft 
^^food  tor.  I  ^ 

I  ^  PfH.  Foi  Wonnet »braue  rrrc7 .Farewell  grcatbeam 
*l!-wcttf4  Ambition, how  much  an  thou  ftitimke^. 
c  chit  bodic  did  containe  a  ^iri  V 


AKingdooie  for  it  wat  too  fmall  a  bound  x 

But  now  two  pacet  of  the  vileft  Earthi 

TaSomc  enough.  This  Earth  that  bcaiet  die  daii* 

Bcarea  not  aline  lo  ftouaa  Gentleman, 

If  tbon  wec'tfcndEle  of cnrtefie, 

Ilfcoiild  Mt  make  fo  great  a  ftiew  ofZealb 
'ut  let  niy  feuoora  hide  thy  mangled  face* 
Xn3  enen  in  thy  behalfe,lle  thankc  my  (^(e 
For  dohig  tEcfeftfre  Rites  of  Tcndcmdle. 
Aifien^and  take  thj^praife  with  thee  to  I 
Thy  ignomy  fleepe  with  thee  in TEe  | 


But  liot  vemembted  in  thy  Epiupb. 
Wbat?OId  AcquatotancePCodId  not  aU  tbbflefli 
KecpeJn  a  little  lifirfPoore  lackciarcwell : 
I  could  banc  better  fpai'da  bettermaa. 
Oyl  Chottld  bauea  heauymtffeof  tR^ 
IfJL  wcieiMtcbin  loue  whh  Vanity* 
ueath  hathnbt  Arncke  (b  fataDecre  to  day, 
Tboogb  oai^ilMver  in  thia  bloody  Pray  i 
loiboward  wiinTcc  thee  bvand  by< 
TilitheD,iablood,byNobrePiri*Nb 
fMlj^ripthvp^  *■ 

Mfi*  Imbowell'd^lfihooimbow^liiretoi^.lb 
gine  youleaue  to  powder  roe,and  eac  me  tooao 
'IVait'me  to  coumerfet.  ot  that  hottcTenne 
hjd  paid  lAe  fcot  and  lot  too^Coumafeii?  I 
Smcit;todye,istobeacoumat6ii»  for  bee  la 
counterfeit  ofa  man»wbo  batbnjjdie  JifetflTfti 
to  ccamiertelt  dying^iiben  a  OBanthcteby 
noeoao»erfeit.liyg  tbctiue  and  jatfcft  i  waM  wJIBSum 
deede.  Thebetterpatt  of Vatolg.  to  Difatioa  kr  ^ 


ptouc  the  better  counterfeititheiefore  lie  make  ham  §mb 
yea.ud^l^^^'^ATelkiirdhim.  Why  may  not  bcc  nfeai 
well  as  I : Nothing  confutes  mebut  eyca,  ^^^ 
fees  mcTherefore  ftrra^wlth  a  new  wound  i|^oar  dM 
come  you  along  me.  TVi^f  Heifiarr§  m  bm  ijg^ 

Emtar  Prmei  tmd  7tb»4fhmK4if-er, 

Trim,  Come  Brother  /jfa.  fclj  braoely  haft  tl 
thy  M  aiden  fword.  "** 

Iik»*^  Butfoft^^lU^haueweheere? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  t!>i&  Farman  was  dead? 

Trin.  Idid,  Ifawhim^ead^ 
Breathlcflc-  and  bleeding  on  the  ground:  Art  t 
Orititfaotanc  that  playes  Ypocroor  cye-figbc  t 
I  pTettwe  fpcAcwc  wUt  not  oufi  our  eyes 
Without  our  eares^  H^^g^t  not  what  thoalccvTi. 

F<if«  No,that*sceruioesl)mnota<?ooble 
if  I  benot  £|q(£  F«{l7v^}then  ami  a  lackc  t 
fy^fyout  Father  will  do  OMaoy  Kooor^fo:  if 
killthenextfcreirhiaiifclfc.  Ilookfctgbeeitbcr 
Duke  J  can  alTureyoi^ 

W, 
to  Mgg?  I  ^aontyou  I  wit  downe,  and  ow  ofBcaadh 
and  fo  was  he,  but  we  rofe  both  at  |Qinftanc,aBd iSS 
alonghourebr Shrcwsburie  docke.  l£liiMiy  bceboea- 
o£d»fo ;  if  nocjet  them  t|]|]|;fi)Oo]d  reward  Valear>cafl 
the  (inoe  ¥pon  dieir  owne  )uadf  •  ^  ^^^"^  ®°  "7  ^'^'^ 
I  gaue  him  thii^qGiggul  in  the  Thigh  s  if  theman  wcrea- 
fiue,and  ^^ffM  deny  ir^I  wmdd  onke  faimcicct  pef 
q£pyfWord. 

/«&••  This  IS  the  ftrangeft^TsJle  that  elrfUwaid. 

/rasr  This  is^  ftraagcftPeDow>Btoc5cr  Ma^ 


U  uil£S[<hoo?Xotd,Cord,  bow  the  world  b 
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Z^  ^'^fi  ^"'^  ^^Pg  ^""y  tbe  Fourth. 


Cmnc  tHing  t^hu  logpgt  Nobij  anyooi  btck* : 
r  p»^*  I7C  D^  do  ibM  gnce, 
SilKllbthtluppicfllriiioeilliHti    •—  il 

TtKl  ntorpcit  rmnid  Rntcu.ihe  da}  li  Mnr  t 
Come  Brothcr.Trrui  the  higtMft  of  tht  field, 
TorKwhufoeniSiireli^n^haarcdud.  Emm* 
frf.lkfollowwJiciiiTi  IbrRCTHiA  UKihilre- 
iic««>^>euRi[CHaidbiin.  irfS^fSWgiMKgiiD, 
flcgrawItfle'Forllepuritc,  indltiuSidic.  udlluc 
ileiDlf.uiNoblcnuDnMBld^—  '10—  Extf 


_Zi_ 


5c(fntf  2««''««' 


E^li  tfwifmtrlmd,  with  Wtrtiftr  & 
Vtrw-Fnfnm. 

KMf.  Tlmi  nindldRcbtnien  firMtRAukt. 

ID-rpimedWoiccftcr.did  vi{  not  Tend  Cncr. 

And  would'fl  [hni  ihttk  our  ofFcii  conim;  > 
Mifulc  the  ttnnof  thy  Kioffiiini  ciuft  ? 
Tbcec^iBhii  vpon  oi»  pin  j  lliioe  10  day, 
A  Noble  EttU^ind  niny ^cmnitc  dft. 
H>d  beoic  lUue  tbU  beoTE, 
tffikciChnltuntbMliKlfttnitTbvrae 


mr.  What  I  buic  dode,  mjUl^i  rrg  d  n 


SdKeiKK  to  h«MM)^ed.  i>  fala  oci 

Or;,  B«dtVVorctfl«radcith,aodZ/<n(«too! 
OtbdOfindenwcwiUpMilcipaQ. 

Ejotwwafirmi  Vtmrn. 
Haw  goo  At  Field  > 

/rSTThtNobk  Scot  Lord  i3nw£i/,«tien  bee  Tan 
Thefodiineofihedly  quiututn'dftomhuSi         *"" 
ThiNobl«f«»t7lUiae^ndtllhiiMeOi 
^ponihe  foot  orfearc.iled  with  the  ttfit 
And  Eillinflcom  ■  bill,  he  vrai  fo  bmia'd 
ThaiihepiirliMnTbokeluni.  AinfTtM 
Tbe  Dfl^^  I',  utd  1  be(eccE*our  Cticc^ 
Iffliy  diboreofbioi. 

K*^.  Wlihtllnvbnrt. 

Pr*r.  T1woBtoihe/7SSiafL>iiKt7et, 
To  you  dill  hoiwaiible  bouanlhtll  beloog  > 
Go  10  [be  AtivKu.and  SeTRmilm 
Vp  to  hit  plei(me.  i  anfomlcHe  *tvd  free : 
BTiValourlhciiiPt  tponcurOeflnodiy. 
Hath  tiuehiTt  how  frffniOi  fndi  higbdcedi, 
Eucii  JQ  the  bofomc  oi'out  Adwtfirie*. 

I/»f.  Then  ihii  laniind  1 RUI  ■(  Sluidc  ooi  Power. 
Yq»  Soiwe  /ab.aod  my  Confin  WrtnaafUnd 
TowatdiVoike  ftuU  bend  you. with  jwc  dnrel)  fpccd 
TolMCtNo(Aumbnlaad.^innbePieIaic&rH^, 
Who(*iwche*teJatcbulilf  loAtiffl^ 
Mr  Sdft,  iDd  jbH«onneH«Y  *'"  t«wd<  Wilei. 
To  luthi  wi  lb  C)Rito«r.«od  dM  Earle  efbUicb. 
RebcUloD  M  lUiUod  OiiirMvUa  war; 
llKttag  the  Cheek*  of  i«c  n  inoiKft  itj  1 
And  Gdcc  (hii  IMeoefTe  Toftkc  li  done, 
CSranocleMKiUlillaaeomcbcwoDM.       JMim 
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The  SecondPart  of  Henry  the  Fouitli, 

Contaimngliis  Death :  and  the  Coronanoa 

of  King  Henry  die  Fift. 


oABus^rmtu.  Saena^TAmd, 
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Inuvction, 


jpflii^oitf'Bflr^i  tPorwhichofyou  will  fiop 
(be  Tcntof  Hearbgvwbcirloiid  Rmmm  Ifcalket? 
f^OLchc  Orient,  to  the  drooping  Weft 
(MakkigTbQ  windc  iriy  PolKiiorre)  ftill  ▼nfiald 
The  AAs  commenccdon'thUBall  of  E^h« 
Vson  myTen^ne^cootbuiU  Slai^lenridCk . 
The  which,  in  eusiy  J^kn|;ttage>  1  pronoooce^ 
Studing  the  Eates  of  di^m  with  fal(e  Rcpoia  \ 
I  rpeake  oTl^eacey  while  coaenBninttte 
(Vnder  rheTai!IcofSafety)woiin(!rihc.Wof!d  t 
Aad  who  but  Mmm;,  who  but  onely  I 
MtkefeirfuU  Mufteri^and  prepv'd  Defence, 
Whil'ft  the  bigge  yeaie,  fwolne  with  fome  other  griefei, 
Ii  thought  with  chiLde,  by  the  fierne  Tyrantj  Warre, 
^nd  no  fuch  mitter?  i^irarMr,  it  a  Pipe 
Blowne  by  Svaatib,  Icloofie^  Coniedurest 
Aod  offo  rafie,  and  foDli'ine  a  ftop. 
That  the  blant  Monfter,  with  vncountad  headft 
The  ftilldifcordant.  wauering  Multttadc, 
Can  play  Tpon  ic.  But  what  ncede  I  thaa 
My  wclLlmowneBody  to  Anathomize 
Among  nay  houfliold  ?  Why  is  iS«Mw«r  heere? 
Iron  before  King  Hania  wtStoiy, 
Who  iff  a  bloodie  field  by  Shiewcburie 
Hath  beaten  downe  yong  ffoiJfmn,md  bb  Tioopciy 
Q^CDcbing  ihc  flameofoold  Rebellion* 
ftienicith  the  Rcbeli  blood.  Botwhutneanct 
Td(|eakc  fo  true  at  Brft  f  My  Office  is 
5R  novfe  abroad,  that  Hurry  UifaUM— fi  fell 
Vndar  chc  Wrath  of  Noble  H*tf^mrr«t  Swotd: 
i^ird  that  the  King,  beforeihe  IhwgUi  Raga 
^dop'd  his  Aonointed  head,  as  low  as  deatk 
4liis  haue  I  rumout'd  through  the  peafaot-Towncii 
tewTcnc  the  Royall  Field  of  Sbrewsburie, 
A^cbis  Woniic-eatcn*HoTe  of  ragged  Scout, 
Where  Hotfmrts  ^abffi  old  Nortnumberlaa^, 
Lyes  crafty  ticke.  The  Pofl es  come  tyring  og^ 
Aod  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  newca 

t  Then  they  liaue  learn  d  of  Me.  •  Frotoi  JUwmr/Tongocf» 
TKev  brine  finootb«'CQmfQg>»faifc.  wctfe  cbeoTrvc* 
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L.'Siit.  WhokeepcttbeOaeebecrebot? 
WhcreUthcBiiie? 

?«r.  WhagEaUIfiryyMincf 

B0f,  Tell  ttoa  the  Eatle 
That  the  Lord  J4ridi{|gaoaiimBdtilliliwnL 

?sr.  trisLorilftiipifwalk*dfetthiBtfttfcg<Mk^»rf 
Pleafe  it  yourHgaor^  knocke  bacatdfaeObn^ 
Aod  be  bnn!lfeffiS3ubCwcr, 


L,3ar.  HeCK  comes  the  Bar(e« 

JVsr.  What  newes  Lord  ftirii^S^Eo'ry^gg^oov 
Should  be  the  Father  of  (bme  Straugem; 
The  Times  are  wilde :  Conteation  (liV;:  a  Hori^ 
FuU  oFEigb  Feeding)  madly  hatb  b;«ke  loofir. 
And  beaces  downe  all  before  lion* 

Z.irjr.  Noble  t*  arte, 
I  bring  you  ceruine  newes  from  Shrewsbviy* 

iVsr.  Good,aod  heaoenwilU 

L.Bm,  As  good  as  heart  can  wife » 
The Kingis  almofi  woonoeo  to  the  dntb  s 
And  in  the  Fomme  of  my  Lord  yoorsooBe, 
Prince  Hmrk  flaine  oot-rigbc ;  aod  both  the  Abacr 
K9m>ythebandofI>fii^.  Yoog  Prince  Mm. 
And  WelEnerland,  andStafad^fle^  the  Fiel4» 

And^irrikil/MWPifriVEtwmrtheHnlkeSirMo} 
Is  pri(bner  to  your  Sonne*  O^focb  a  Day, 
^o  fongbtj  to  followed,  and  (o  fatr^  wronoe) 
Came  not,  rill  now,  to  digpifie  thevtoet 
Since  C^/  Fonunes. 

ifw.  How  is  this  derin'd? 
Saw  yon  the  FiclffCareeyou  firomShicmlwi  ?  . 

£^4r^l^ke  with  one  (my  L«)that  caoM  Ufbcsd^ 


A  Gentleman  w^D  bred,and  of  good  naoM^ 
Tbacfieely  reoderd  me  tbde  newes  for  one. 

Mr*  Heerec)mesmySeraancTMMry,vhBm][lac 
OnTnefiJaylaft,  :oliften after Ncwct. 

£«rsr2>JNrr4 

TJB^.  llyl^wilonefffodbtoov^w^ 
Anribeisfim^S^ltidiQOcritikMkii  _ 
IfMvriten  be  (bap  W)mtfiic«lle  from  ~ 
'  AkrJiowTVi 
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With  ittffiii  TjrflMttMind  (being  bekcar  bon'd) 
Qtit.€Qd  iB*>>  After  hiin.  emme  rparring  bn4 
^Genilcoiao  (almoin  fore-rpcnc  wlthTp^ed) 
fhrtftftyp'd  by  nic>  to  breach  his  bloodied  ||8K&i 
(k  asl^^i  (be  way  co  ChcAer  s  And  of  him 
XdidxlciBaoa  whu  Ncwei  from  Shrewtbwy ; 
He  told  mc^ibll^c'^^^oo  ^>*^  ^  Jnckcj 
Aod  tint  yoog  Kjryy  ?«»«» j^gm  wat  cold« 
V^icb  chat  he  eaue  hit  ibk  Horic  |i|g  Iwtd, 
Aad  bcDdiogfor^wrdf  ftrootchis  ablehceles 
Agiioftibfi  psntiog  fides  ot  htf  pooie  ladk 
Vp  to  the  SiUKiBU  ^^t  sod  fbning  r% 
He  ^cm'd  in  niiining«  t^ilfilflttfi  cbe  irtfj 
Sttytog  no  longer  qucfiioai 

Nmh*  Ha?Againct 
Satd^BT^g  HiViw  PmycrSpuin  wtt  cold  ^ 
(C^tftfr^iwTr.cold-Spiind}  BhacficboUioPv 
Hj4iiifliuliidce? 

J^^jTi  MylordiUcieUvonwhaty 
If IBjyong  I.ord  yois  Sonn^hnenoc  cbe  dty« 
VpoD  mine  Honor,  for  t  filken  poinc 
JJegioemyBaxony.  NfliacalicoCit* 

A'«r. Why  ihoold  cneGcntlennA  due  code }g^4Bfrx 
One '^hcn  loch  inftaocct  ofLoffcf 

L.^V.  Who,he? 
jl^'wu  fooK  biddiogFcUov^i  tnacbad  ftaba 
TheHotCebgtode^op ;  and  rpoomy  li^ 
Speakettaaneanirc  look^^tisSSf^au  norcNewcs* 


7^&r^  Vei>tliiiiiinibfoW|llketoftTiiI«-ki^ 
JFocMidsllieMBBBflEATitgicke  Volume  x 
So{gflika  dneScniD^  #bco  the  Unpcfioiu  flood 
Hucb  Icftawiaiefli  V/brpatiipnj 
Say  ^MT«ir,iiurftlliov  €ome  from  ^bewabory  ?( 

Mir»  IqafiwnrSlUBwabiity  (my  Noble  Lord) 
Where  htcefiiU  dettfipiKoa  hitYgiidi|||i|UL 
To  fright  onr  pany; 

^«rtb,  How^^jtRmy  Sonnc.and  Bfothct? 
Thoutrembrft;;ind  the  WbirenefTc  inthyCheeke 
ts  aptcr  then  thy  Tongne,  co  tell  ihy  Enand. 
Ellen  fuchAinan;  fofaint^fo  fpiritleuc^ 
So  dull,  fo  di;adialooke^fo  v/oe-bcgQne> 
Drew  Prisms  Cortain^^m  the  dead|£niglir« 
Ahd  W00I4  hMK  told  him,Halfe  hit  Troy jsgibnni'd. 
fiat  frAfof  found  the  Fiiccrehehia  XflBgiig: 
And  1,  my  Pqrvks  death,  ere  thou  reporrttir. 
Thli.  thott  ^vottld'lKsy :  Yoot  Sonne  did  ihut^and  thut : 
Yout  Brother,  thuf .  So  foggbt  the  Noble  Dov^iUi^ 
Stopping  my  oreedv  eare,with  their  bold  deeds. 
But  in  (he  end  (to  Qop  mine. Eare  indeed) 
Thgg  liaft  a  Sigh,  to  blow  away  this  Praife, 
Ending  ^gj^  Brother,  Sonne,and  all  are  dead. 

Mar.  'Omwik/itliuingiiQ^oitrBrotherjyet: 
But  for  my  Lord*  your  Sonne* 

Nmhm  Why  be  if  dead. 
See  what  a  ready  tongue  Sofpitioa]]^ : 
i  He  that  bnt  fearea  the  thine,he  would  not  knew« 
Math  b  V  Ioftin£(,kno^1edge  from  others  Ejet, 
That  what  h^feardj  it  chaoc'd.  Vet  fpeake(7kf«rx«v) 

I  TcU  thou  thy  Earl<^iu&l^it>**i>'(i<*n  Ll^<i 
And  1  will  take  ir,  at  t  QBEUSKPtfgtace, 
Aod  make  cbee  rtcbi  for  doing  roe  fuch  mgg^ 
Mtr^  You  lie  too  greats  to  be  (by  ffle)  gainfald : 
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Your  Spirit  is  too  true,  your  Pcatei  too  ccmdoc. 

lij^a  ftranse  CooCeflion  in  th'.r  9  Eye : 
Tbo»(bak'fitbylis|d,  and  hold'A  it  Fcare^orSioM^ 
TofpctkcaiQItl;^  If  he  be  flaincyfay  To: 
TbeToi^eoieoda  Qsb.dMt  reports  bit  death : 
And  he  doth  finne  that  dfith  hclye  the  dead : 
Not  he^wbicb  fayct  the  dead  JUDOc  aliuet 
Yet  tb«  fiifl  brtnger  of  vowcIcomeNewnr 
JJltlLbuc  a  loofing  Office :  andhit  Tongne^ 
Sounds  ener  «fiet  a  1  a  fallen  Bell* 
Rcncmbred,  knoUtna  a  depanii^g  Friend. 
t^iit,  j}:annot  chinkeOny  Lord))rouf  fbo  is  dead* 
Mtfu  I  am  fortYy^fhoQld  force  you  to  bdeaie 
Thtft^wbicb  1  woi]ldia,hcauen.Ibad  not  fecne. 
Bnt  ^efc  mine  cyeajjuxhim  in  bloody  ftare^ 
Rend'ring  fiiini  quittance/ weariedjand  oot»brcatb'd) 
To  Htmit  JUdBMHfc^bofe  fwlit  wrath  bcjte  dowoc 
The  neoet-dannted  Pwtk  to  ib^earth^ 
From  wbence(with  lifr^he  neuer  more  ipiung  fp. 
In  {sss  hit  death  ( whoie  fpirit  lent  a  fire, 
Euen  to  the  duUeft  Peasant  in  his  Campe) 
Being  bruited  oncc^tooke  fire  and  heate  |Btf 
From  the^eft  temper  a.  Courage  in  hit  Troopcs^ 
For£Sfl|bit  Mettle,  was  hit  Party  fteel'd  ; 
^Vhich  once,lnh|ra  abated,  all  chc  reft 
Tum'd  on  themleluet,  like  dull  jg^heauy  Lead  1 
And  at  the  Thing,  vhat't  heauy  ini£,felfe, 
Vpooenfor€tment,fiycs.with  greatcA  jpeedc. 
So  did^Men^heauy  in  H^  -  ^amtlottc, 
tend  toinis  weigbt^liidLhghtncfrc  with  their  Feare, 
That  Airowetfled  nocTwifierjuuuoltbdr  ayme» 
Then  did  our  Soldien  (ayntng  at  theit  fafety) 
Fly  from  the  ^£U(  Then  was  that  Noble  Worcefler 
Too  foonctt'oe  priToner  :|pdtthat  furious  Scot, 
(The  bloody  DvKTi^)  whoiewell-labovriiig  fwor  J 
Had  three  times  £iBS  th'appearance  of  the  King, 
Q an  vaikbis  ftomackc.  u^did  grace  the  thame 
Of  thofethat  torn'd  their  b^cka :  and  in  hit  flight. 
Scumbling  in  Feare^was  teoke.  XbLAi<i>n>c  ofall^ 
Is,  that  the  fQog  hath  wonne :  uui  hath  Tent  our 
A  fpcedy  power,  to  encounter  you  m  Lord| 
Vnder'the  Conduct  of  yong  LancafteT 
AndWedmerlarid*  I]]ji|,itcheNewesatfulU 

Nsrtb,  For  thisj  fliall  Juos  tune  enough  to  motif c .. 
In  Poyfoii,tbere  \\  Phyficke :  pfi  this  new«« 
(Hailing  b«ene  well)thac  wouldbanc  made  ne  fickr. 
Being  £]u,haue  in  fome  meafurcyttade  flae  well. 
And  asiluLWretchtWhofe  Feaiier-^eakncd  ioyntr^ 
Like  flrengthleflc  Hindget,bockle  yndetUfc* 
Impatient  of  hiiFit^  breaker  like  a  Hre 
Ouci^piis  keepers  armes  ;  Euenio,niyLimbet 
( Weakened  with  greefe)  b^ng  now  inrag'dwith  greefi% 
Axe  thrice  themfelues.  Hence  therefore  thou  nice  CQUihi 
A  fcalie  Gauntlet  novf^with  ioy  mi  of  Steele 
MufI  gloue  this  hand.  And  hence  thoo  fickly  Q^olfei 
Thou  artj^uard  too  wanton  for  the  head^ 
Which  Prtocetjfielh'd  j|jisU^ooqueft,ayme  to  hict 
Noinf  binde  my  Brewer  with  lTon,and  approach 
The  ragged*ft  houre,that  Time  and  Spight  dmbdng 
Toliowneypon  thVnrag'd  Nordiumocrland. 
XftHcauenJufl&Earth  i  now  let  not  Nacuret  hand 
iKeepe  the  w  ilde  F|ssilconfin'd :  Let  Order  4yc^ 
find  let  the  world  no  |s[]^  be  a  flage 
To  feede  Contention  in  a  IftigMng  A^d 
Btttkt  one  fpirit  of  the  Mrft-boroe  CiAm    50S 
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Reigoein  aU  boroikief,ibaieach  bearrbeing  fei 
O^  blooMdfy  Courfes,  the  rude  Scene  nay  end^ 
And  darkociTcbe  the  buricr  o  f  the  dead*  (Honof . 

L\Bsr  Sweet  Eirle.dittorce  noiwlfedom  from  your 
^9r«  The  Hues  of  all  youi  louing  Complices 
Leane*on  your  health,  the  which  tf  you  gitte«o  re 
To  Rormy  PaiHon,  muft  perforce  decays 
ToiLcaR  cWeoeDt  of^KSs(my  Noble  Lord) 
And  fumm'd  the  accompt  of  Chance,beforeyoa  bid 
Letts  make  head :  It  was  yoor  preformize. 
Thatinthe  dole  of  bio  wei, your  Son  might  drof « 
Yod  knew  he  walk'd  o're  perils,  on  an  ed^e 
Morelikelytojiill  in^  then  to  gecVre : 
Yon  wereaduts'd  his  flefli  was  capeabfa 

Of  Wounds,  and  Scarres  ;  and  that  his  1^^ 

Would  lift  him,  where  mofl  trade  of  daogerjang^fl^ 
Yet  did  you  fay  go  forth :  and  none  ofthSj 
(Though  (Irongly  apprehended)  cooldreflraine 
The  ftiffe-bome  A^ion :  What  hatb  then  befaine> 
p^  what  bath  this  bold  entetpiize  bring  forth^ 
More  then  that  Being,  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

L.^jr.^^e  all  that  arc  engaged  to  this  loiTe, 
Knew  that  we  ventut^d  onj^  dangerous  Seas, 
That  if  we  wrought  out  lifelwastqi  to  one  t 
And  yet  we  ^entui'd  for  the  gaincpropos'd> 
Choak'd  the  refped  of  likely  pcriUfett'd, 
Aud  fince  we  are  o're-ret,Tcnture  againe. 
Comeawe  will  all  patj^^;  Body,aod  Goods, 

M«r/Tts  more  then  tune :  And  (my  moB  Noble  Lord) 
Iheare  for  certaine,  and  do  fpeakc  the  truth  3 
Tliegentle  Arch-bifliop  of  Yorke  is  ?  p 
With  well  appointed  Powres :  he  js  a  man 
Who  with  a  double  Suretv  biodeHiis  Followers. 
My  Lord  (your  Sonne)had  onely  but  tbeCorpes^ 
Eat  fhadowes.and  the  Oiewes  of  men  to  fight*. 
For  that  fame  wordfRebcllion^  did  dmide 
The  a6^ion  of  their  bodies,  from  thet^fuilsi. 
And  they  did  fight  with  quea(ioc(re,  conftrain  d 
Ai  mendrinke  Pocioni;  that  their  Weapons  only 
Seedi'donour  fide  -.but  for  their  Spirits  and  Soules, 
This  word  (Rebellion^t  had  froze  them  ypt 
As  Fifh  are  in  a  Pond.  ButnowtbcBifliop 
Turnes  Infurredlion  toReligion, 
Supposed  fincercand  holy  in  hisThouehts : 
He*s  followed  both  withBody,and  with  Mindc : 
And  doth  enlarge  his  Ri6ng,  with  the  blood 

«fiiireKing  Rtchard^  fcrap'd  from  Pomfiet  fiones, 
rlues  from  heauen>his  Quarrell.and  his  Caufe  i 
Tels  them>he  dothJzcQud?  a  bleeding  Land, 
Gafping  for  life,  vndergreat^*ftwr*rw^f , 
And  more,and  le(re,do  Bocke  to  follow  him. 
TVm*.  Ikncwof  this  before.  But  to  fpeakc  truths 
This  prefenc  ereefe  had  wip'd  it  from  my  rainde. 
Go  in  withnieanj  councell  euery  man 
The  apteft  waw  for  fafety,  and  rcucnge : 
Get  Pofis,aadLettets,anamakc  Friends  with  fpeed^ 
Neuer  C)  few,nor  neucr  yermore  need.  4  4.  S  -    *!*«*'• 
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£«rr«f  F^f{tjife,and  P^tge, 
y<i/.Sirra,You  |;ianr,what  faiet  thcDoft.to  my  water? 
I      PMgi  HeUiJ  (u,the  waceric  f dfe  was  a  good  healthy 
I  water;but  fnrttic  party  that  ow  d  it^he  roighc  |i|||s  moie 
I  difcaCes  then  h'*  bnew  for. 
j     £aL  Men  of  all  forts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  mee  1  ibe 
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brainc  of  chit  fooliih  coropouiided  Oaf-man^  ii  nocaUe 
10  inuent  any  thing  that  tends  to]anghcer«^BMie.ii«a 
muenc,or  is  inuented  on  me*  I  «m  noconelY  wsoyii^ 
felfc^  but  the  cauie  that  wi^  in  other  men*  I  doc  Icssr 
walke  before  thee  Jikg  a  Sow,  tfiac  hath  o'rewbd&'d  C 
her  Litter,  but  0Qg|  If  the  Prince  put  cfaee  saco  mj  So> 
uice  for  any  other  reafon,  then  to  fct  mee  o^  ip^tis^ 
hauenoludgemenr.  TfaonhorfooMaadrak«,  tbou  « 
fitter  to  be  woroe  in  my  cap,  then  to  wait  acjgj  hecfaa.  I 
was  neucr  mann  d  with  an  Agot  till£2V  s  biK  I  wiUfac 
yoQ  neyther  in  Gold,  nor  Silner.  but  in  vildc  appareH^ 
fend  yon  backe  againcjj^  your  Mafter^  for  a  IcwelL  Tk 
hmmki  (the  Prince  your  Mafler)  whofe  Chi4i(^ioc]B 
fiedg'd,  I  wiU  tooncr  baue  a  beard  sqiS  ">  cfaeMme  d 
^  Wf  hand,  then  he  (hall  yc  one  on  bischeeke :  ycifae«i 
not  fUcke  to  fay,  his  Face  is  a  Face^Royall.  Hcaaca  wmf 
fiaifli  it  wSen  he  will,  it  is  not  a  haire  aiQifie  m :  be  m 
•kcepeitftiUataFace-Royall,  for^Barbci  XhaU  Ksa 
came  fit  pence  out  of  its|||d  yet  be  will  Dc  croari^  as  i. 
be  bad  writ  man  ener  fincems  Father  was  a  BatcbdkaL 
He  mavKcepe  his  owae  Grace,  but  he  is  aluaoft  out  Jf 
fBineTcanaffurehim.  What /aid  M.P— rl/rrtha^  abuat 
the  Satten  for  my  ihortQoalce,and Slops/ 

P^'  He  faid  (v.you  fbould  procure  mm  better  Al»> 
rance,then  J5k»^.*  he  wold  ttoc  uke  hta  Bopd  8c  yo«% 
he  lik'd  not  theSecunty, 

FW.nCet  him  bee  damn*d  like  the  Glutton*  wm  )m 
Tongue  be  hotter,a  borfon  Atbit&fbd  i  a  Raic^^-yc»> 
ibriootb-knaufi^^J>eare  a  Gentleman  in  banidy  aadcka 
Band  f  pon  Secc^  The  horfon  fmooth»p«tcs  doc  do* 
wearc  nothing  botliigh^^Qiss^  ^''^  bunchea  of  Keyes  at 
theirdrdlcs :  and  ifa  man  is  through  vtith  them  ' 
pcft  "fikinfrvp.  thenTthcy  muft  ftiad  vpoo 

bad  u  liefe  they  would  put  Rats-bane  in  m^ ^ 

ofe  to  ftoppe  it  with  Security.  1  looked  hcc  llioaldbv 
fent  me  two  an?  twenty  yards  of  Satten  (at  I  an  n 
Knight)  and  he  fends  me  S|g|Q|y.  WcllJieiiiayiSeepia 
Security,  for  he  hath  the  home  of  Abundaoce 
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tighmefle  of  his  Wifefhinef  through  it,  and  yet 

he  fee,thottgh  he  haue  his  owne  Lambdcac  to  ligbcltfik 

Where's  :5<7i»jf5? 

Pip  Hc*s  gone  into  Smithfield  to  boy  y onr  wodbip 
ahorie. 

F4/.  Iboiight  him  in  Paules,aad  heel  boy  mee  a  bade 
Jn  Smithfield.  Ifl  could  get  mee  a  wife  inihc  Seewcsi  1 
^ereMann*d,Hors'd,and  Wlu'd.'  —  457"^ 
Smttr  CbUft  /mfkw^^rmmt, 

T4g,  Sir,  heere  comes  the  Nobleman  that 
the  Prince  for  ftriking  hitr.>abont  g^rdla/Sfe 

FiU,  Wait  dofej  will  not  lee  him. 

CbJit/f.  What's  he  that  goes  tbcic  ? 

Ser.  F«j^<^,an(rrpleafeyourLord(lup« 

Itt/t.  He  that  was  in  qjieftion  for  the  Robbery  ? 

Str.  He  myLord.butbe  bath  fince  done  good  fi 
at  Shrewsbury^  and^M  I  bearers  now  going  ^t^ 
Charge,to  the  Lord  JJhmdfLme^fitr, 

Imn,  WbattoYork^t^hjabackeagainc. 

Fai,  Boy,tell  him,Iam  deafe. 


F4jr.  Yoo  muftfpcake  lowder,ffly  Mafter  is  dcale. 

/jij^»  I  am  fo  re  hejTto  the  hearhig  of  any  thing  good 
Go  plucke Juotby  theblbowjl  muft  Ipeake  «mb  bin, 

Sn*  Sir  faba, 

FmI,  Whatf  a  yong  knane  and  beg?Is  tli^e  not  ggq^Si ' 

there  not  imployment/Dotli  not  the  K^iack  fiAicAi?  Pa  ■ 

Bot  the  Rebels  want  Soldien?Thougluc  bealhaiBciobe; 

G08  -  (12)    •-  ^li  '  °       *  -I 
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TheJecmidT4atoffs:6^  Hemy  the  Fourth, 
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OD  ai\y  fide  but  oncy  k  U  wotfe  fluoic  to  beggCi  then  to 
b6  ontbc  worft  fidc^wcte  it  wodc  chdflbe  luuBe  of  Re* 
bcllioc  can  cell  how  co  mAk  icw 

$trK  YoviDtftakemcSir* 

^d»  Whj  fit?  Did  1  fay  yoo  were  an  honcil  iiiin?Set- 
nogmyKDight-hoo«],'^ndaivSouUiet(bipafide,  I  had 
lyrdia  my  throat,  tfl  hlTTaid  fo. 

Str»  I  pray  you^ir)  then  fct  your  Knighthood  and 
youf  Sottldicr-(hip  alidc,*  and giueSTee  Icautcocell yoD« 
you  lye  io  y  out  throaty  <f  vou  fay  1  am  aoy  other  then  an 
honeft  man* 

'f 4/.  I  ^e  thee  Icaw  to  tell  me  To  ?  I  lay  a.fidfl  that 
fihich  growes  to  me?  If  cboo  gec'fl  any  Ieaueofme,h1S2 
OK :  if  thoo  taVft  leaueythou  wet 'c  better  be  fiaDgVI  :joh 
Hun^.counter,hence ;  Auanc.       ""■" 

Sa^  Sir>my  Lord  would  (peaice  with  yo«t 

'/»/?.  Sir  (Am  E«iSf^>g?word  with  voh; 
I    fiiM^  good  Lord  :gioe  your  LorjoRiip  good  time  of 
(he  day  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  Lordfhtp  abroad :  I  beard 
Syjoax  I  oiaChip  was  hcke.  I  hope  your  Lordflffp  goei 
abroad  by  idui(e   Your  Lordlhip (tnougRnoicIeab  paft 

Sroflt  youdOhach  vet  fome  ftnack  of  age  in  yout  fomc  reU 
lib  of  the  ulinefle  of  Time,  and  -I  mo  A  Humbly  befeech 
tour  Lordfhip.io  haue  a  rcuerend  care  of  yoariiealih. 

/«/»  Sir  70^9  I  lent  yon  before  your  Expedition,  to 
Shrewiburif. 

/W.  iritpleafe^r  Lbrd(T)ip;i  hearehif  MaSeftie  is 
cecurn  d  with  fomediicomfort  from  Waj;  i. 

/^«  1  talke  nor  otiusMaiefty :  yoa  wpuld  not  come 
wlien  I  feni  for  y  o»j  ?  ^^ 

FmI,  And  1  hcareciorcoiiar.hu W^tutkls  fidne  tmo 
(Ki  fame  whorloBTlpoplcxife  (you. 

/ii#.  Wellibeauen  mend  nim«  I  pray  let  me  fpenk  with 

M,  Thii  Apoplesie  isfat  I  take  it)a  kind  of  LciHS?! 
ifte.  a  deeping  of  the  biood,ahoifonTiogIiog, 

i^,  Whattell  yoo  mc  pf  it  i  be  it  as  it  it* 
I    fM,'  It  hath  jt  origtnall  from  ffioch  greefe;  from  ftudy 
JOdpenorbanonof&braine.  ]  haue  read  the  cauTe  of 
iiil  cffefb  m  GsUm,  it  is  a  kiode of  dealcnefle^ 
I     Ajf  .  ^  J  tniokcyou  arc  fainc  into  ibedl  iea(e :  For  yen 
I  figaieiiot  what  I  flrto  too. 

j  fd,  Vciywe]l(my  Lord )verywdl: rather »n|tp1eafc 
you)  iciatbedileaicofnotLifloing,  theinaladyotnot 
I  Marktog,  that  I  am  troubled  witball ..  *^ 

I  ff0»  J^V^'^^y^^^J'^^'^^*  would  amend  the 
•ttcacioasf youi  €*<<*«&  I  ctfc  not  tfl  be  youf  Phyfitiaa 

Ed,  I  am  as  poore-aa  ld,mj  t  ord;buc  iiot  To  Patient : 
foerLordHiiproaymioiftcrthcPotiQia^f  imprtfonment 
to  ne  Jd  rcfpeA  ofPouerck  s  but  how  TBioold  bee  your 
?aticqt,to  follow  your  prefcriptions,  tlic  wife  may  make 
feme  dram  of  a  fcniple^or  indeedc^t'cruplc  it  fcUe. 

A9II  I  (eat  for  y oq  (when  there  were  matcera  againft 
f  on  toi  yoor  life)  co  comeipcakc  with  roe. 

F^d,  As  I  was  then  aduiled  by  my  learned  Coim«l.to 
(belawes  ofthis  LaDd*feruice«  I  did  not  comew 

/ig^.  Wel^the  troth  is(fir  l$(m)yoa  Iiue  in  great  infamy 

fd,ti€  that  buckles  Kim  in  my  belCgcSnot  lioeinlefle. 

•/^•Your  Meanes  is  very  Qenderyandyour  walTgreat. 

Fd,.  I  wouldirwaie  otnerwife ;  1  would  my  Meanes 
go; greater,  and  my  waRe  flenderer. 

fufi^  You  hauemtflcd  rhcvouthfutlPruicei 

fdm  Theygng  Prince  luith  nufled  mee.  1  am  the  FcU 
ow  with  the  great  beliy^^aad  he  my  Dogge.       *"* 

i«tfiWeim  am  loth  to  galJ  aoew-heald  wonndiyowr 
toff  ferutcs'4tt  Shrewsbury,  hath  a  little  gilded ouei 
ronr^jigl^czfUtttAaCada-hil!.  YoBmaythaolcetbe 
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vnquict  time,  lor  yom  quiet  ore-poftmgdiat  Adioo. 

Fii/l.  My  Lord  f  (Wolfe 

/i^f .But  iSiceall  is  weKkeep  it  fo:  wake  not  a  Ueeping 

Pd,  TowakeaWolfe,ifasbadastofiileiraFei, 

/i*.Wbat?you  areas  a  candle^CliVbetcer  part  bumrouc 

Ml-  A  Wadell-Canme,  mv  Lord;  all  Taiiow  i  if  I  did 
liy  of  wax.niy  growth  would  approoe  me  nuth« 

ftfi*  There  is  not  a  white  banc  00  your  facesbutOiold 
bane  his  efit^  of  grauity.  *"■** 

Fd,'-.  His  e£rea<!^9>Dy>B^uy»£niuy# 

Tm/I  You  foilow  theyong  l^cmcc  f p  and  downe,  like 
his  euill  Angell,  ^"^ 

rd.  Not  fo  (my  lord)  your  ill%llte11  is  lighcv^  bo^I 
hope»  he  thatlookei  vpon  mee,  :•  will  uke  mee  without^ 
wAghingTauid  ^Jnfomerefpeds  Igrant,!  cannot  gQs 
I  cannot  teliVrrtue  isoffo  little  regard  u  thefeCofior- 
mon^:ers,tbat  true  ^nlor  is  tum*d  Beare-heard*  Pregnan? 
cie  IS  madeaTtpfter,-  and  hath  hisduickewit  wafied .  in 
fiining  Recfnings;  all  the  other  gifts  appertioent  to  man 
\as  the  mauce  oFthis  Agelfaapeathem)  are  not  woortb  a 
Goofcberry;  Yon  that  arc  old  ,y  coniidcr  not  ihc  cepacia 
ties  of  va  chatareyong:  yoomeafere  tne.heat  otcar  Lt- 
ucrs,wtth the bitrerne« ofyoar gals:  fir  wetbarareinthe 
I  vaward  of ouryoutb^I  muft  confefie^are'wsggcs  too^ 

/ijf?.  Do:you  fet  dowiSFyoui  name  b  the  Icrowkofi 
yooth,thac  are  written  downc  old,  with  all  the  Charrac* 
rers  of age?hsue  you  not  a  iKoiffcye  ?  a  dry  hand?j  j.t\» 
tow  chceke?a  white  beards  a  decrcafiog  leg?  an  incre6ng 
belly?  ]  s  not  your  voice  brokenfyout  wtude  ftiocrTyoor 
wit  tingle?  anocuery  par^about  you  l>lafted  with  Ant  i- 
<ltiuy  ?and  wilyou  cal  yoor  felfe  yong?I^,^,iy,  fir  Idm, 
jFdk  My Lord.l  wa»  borne  wih  a whirc  nesd^  8c  fonix 
thiDg  a  round  belJy.For  jnv  voiceyl  haue  lofi  it  wic^lial- 
lowing  and  lingingof  Ambciiict»Toapproi]eiiiy^yoDili 
fartheral  will  oor:  the  truth  is.  lam  ooely  oldein  iudge- 
Slcnraodf nderflaoding: and ne that  will  cap&withmee 
for  a  rheufand  Market  Jet  him  lend  methe  Dony^fiThauc 
at  htm.  For  theboxcof  th'eare  that  tbeTrioce  fiaueypu; 
he  gaueitlikc  a  mde  Prioce^andyou  tookelt  likea  Knfi* 
^e  Locd.'TCaue  checkt  himibr  ic.P'^d  theyong  lion  re* 
pcots  «  Marry  not  in  s(hea  and  fack:-cloa;Dj  Dtit  tanew 
Silke.aB<^oldSacke«  "* 

./«^.Wd.heaoeii  fend  the  Prince  a  better  companion. 

Fd,  Hcaucn  fend  the  Companion  a  better  Prince  :  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him^  -i— ■ 

Im/t:  WelltheKine  hath  feuet'd  you  ftidPtiiuea«i* 
rj^l  hrarrynu  arc^^g  with  Lord/«£»  of  Liiicafier,  »• 
gainft  the  AKiSidiop^t^  the  Earle  of  NottbaAberland 

Fd.  Yes,l  thankcyour  pretty  fweer  wit  for  k  i  bur 
tookeyou  pray«  (all  you  that  kiflemy  LidiePeace,  at 
home)thit  our  Arrties  ioynnot  in  a  hot  day:  fbrifltahc 
but  two  Qiirts  ou^with  me>and  i  meaoenot  to  fweatS 
traordinarily :  fit  bee  ahoc  day,  iff  MMilh  any  ihiog 
bat  my.  Bottle,  would  I^j^ghcneuer  IpltOTfakeagaioe : 
There  is  not  a  danogerotis  Agioti  canpeepe  oat  bit  head, 
but  I  am  thraft  ypon  it  WeJUJ  cannot  Uft  euer.  < 

/i^.Well,bcbpneft^boMft>indbcanenblefleyoat 
Expedition* 

Fd.  Will  yourXcKd(blp  lendjaec  a  thoolaiMfpiMnd^ 
to  furmCh  me  forth  ^ 

Ufi.  Not  a  peov,  nm  «  peny :  you  ire  too  iflipadeiir 
to  beare  croflcs .  Mteyoo welL  CemmeD^flae  lo  ngr 
Colm^^eftnierlaod.  . 

'  Fd.  If  I  dOiWlop  me  whh  a  tfaree.mait'lteMfafc  h  WW 
caAOo  more  (i^arate  Age  aod  Coocioiifntfiir jp<ti  hggi 
partyoogtiiBbc»aadletidieiy4bisifteGowK*fdlcsi||c 
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(bepitrfe 
biitthe^t 
Lordflf' 


one^tfidchepozpitidiettheothvi  amdibbothtbcDc* 
greetpBcacfttinycarfes,  JBoy? 

fMp,  Sir, 

^4/i  'What  money  {^la  1117  parfe  ? 
jPitfv,.  Scnen  grMtfi:ind  two  pence, 
fM,  lyi^fecnoreiDedyagftinftihis  Coofuoiptibo  oF 
[QTTOwiBg  onely  Iingeri,i  and  liflgen  ic  oaci 
cif  mcureable.  Go  bcaie  this  letter  to  my 
^.  thU  to  thePrince^this  to  the  Eatle  of 
_  i  «nd  thill  to  old  Miftris  Vrfiilst  ^rbome  I 
~fwoniecomarry«  fiacel  percdu  d  the  firft 
white  tui(£  on  my  chin.  About  it '.yookaon?  where  to 
fin<|e  me.  A  pox  of  thif  Govt  t,  or.a  Govt  t  of  this  Poze : 
for  the  one  or  th'other  pUyei  the  rogue  w!tt  my  great 
toe  I  It  is  no  matter^  if ji  do  hstij  haue  the  wanes  for  my 
coIouTjIB^  my  Peouoo  fhall  iecme  the  more  reafonable. 
A  good  wit  will  make  vfeof  any  thing :  1  will  curne  ^- 
jes  to  coomodity.        102^  Exnfitt 


haue 


Scena  Quarta. 


ArJihtxi  haue  you  heard  our  cauies.  &  kap  our  Means : 
And  my  moft  noble  Friends,  I  pray  vg^aU 
Speake  plainly  your  opinions  ofour  b^es; 
Andfi{0(Lotd  Mar(hall)what  fay  you  to  it  ? 

JU00,  1  well  allow  the  occafion  of  our  Armcf , 
But  gladly  would  be  better  iatisfied. 
How  (in  our  Meanest  wp  flioold  aduance  our  fclttes 
To  looke  withforheadagU  at^d  big  enough 
Vpon  the  Power  and  paifance  ofjj^  King. 

Hsfii  Oar  prefcnt  Muflers  grow  vpon  the  File 
To  Qiif  and  twenty  thoafand  men  of  choice ; 
Andour  Suppliesilias  jargely  in  the  hope ' 
Of  great  NorthttmDerland.whofeboroffle^jIQI^ 
With  an  incenfed  Fire  of  Iniuries. 
L.S4r.Tbe  queftion  then(Locd  IlMnp)QMig^^fn 
Whether  our  prcTcni  fiue  and  twenty  thoufand 
May  hdld.vpwhcad.  without  Northumberland: 

/T*/?,-  Withhim,wc  may* 

L^'Sar,  Imarry,there*st]ippoint: 
But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  to^^Up, 
My  ludgemcnt  it,we  (l)ould  not  Aep  too  farre 
Till  we  had  his  Afsiftance  by  the  hand. 
For  iiu  Theame  fo  bloody  tac'd,as  this, 
Conitfiure,  Expe<5iation,and  jjugyiip 
Of  Aydesiocectaine^ould  not  be  admitted 

zArcb,  Tif  very  \jjif  Lord  2;Jr<^(.for  indeed 
It  was  ywigHotJpfnrts  cafe,A(.Sbrewsbury. 

L^B^r,  Ic  was(my  Lord)who  lin'd  himlelfwith  hope. 
Eating  |]tf  ayre,  on  promife  of  Supply^ 
Flatt'ringhimfclfc  with  Prole£^Afa  power, 
Much.fmaller,then  the  fmalleftof  bis  Thoughts, 
And  fo  with  great  imaginatioo 
CPre^r  to  mad  men)  led  his  Powers  to  d£2S^* 
And  (winking)  leap'd  into  dcftruftion*  ,^ 

■  /frf/?.  But(by.yourlcatte)itneaeryetdi4lL2'» 
To  lay  downe  nkely-hood»,and  formes  of  hope. 
Ir./?4r. 'Ycs^fithisprcfent  quality  of  warre, 
[ndffcd  the  indant  aAion^  caufe  on  foot, 
Liucs  fo  in  hope :  As  in  ap  early  Spring, 
We  Jeeth'appearingbuds^which  to  ggmf*  fniitei 
Hope  giues  not  fo  much  warrant,  as  Difpaire 
Jl^t  Frofts  will  bite  ihen1«  When  we  meane  to  buiild, 
\Xp  firft  furocy  the  Plbcithen  draw  the  Modeil, 


And  when  we  fee  the  figure  of  the  boule, 

Tbcfl  mnft  werate  thecoft  of  the  Eredko, 

Which  if  we  finde  oot^weighca  Abi&ty, 

What  cfi  we  then,  but  draw  a-ncw  the  Moddl 

In  fewer  offices  t  Or  atlSSl^  deJift 

To bailde  at  all ?. Much more^mTEb gicac  woAc. 

(Which  is  (ahnoft)  topluckeaKingdomeSSm^ 

And  fet  another  Tp}fl)ould  we  futncy 

The  plot  of  Situation^and  the  Model!  z 

Coment  vpon  a  fure  Foundation : 

Q^ellioo  Sumeyors,  know  ourowne  cfblie. 

How  able  fach  a  Worke  to  vndergO| 

To  weigh  agimft  his  Oppo(itc?Or  eUci 

We  B?3lieinPapcr,andiii  Figures, 

Vfing  the  Names  of  men,  inftead  of  men ;  ],| 

Like  one,thac  drawes  the  M  odell  ofahoufis 

Beyond  his  power  to  bnilde  it ;  who(Aalfe  thcootk) 

Gtuesore,  and  Icaues  his  part*cieaccd  CoA 

A  naked  iobiefttothe  Weeping  Cjottds^ 

And  waftejibr  churliih  Winters  tyranny. 

Hi^.  Grant  that  our  hooesfyetlikclT  of  fiais  hnA 
Should  be  flilUbome  .and  that  we  now  pollcft 
The  vtmott  man  of  expeSation  3 
I  thiiSEewe  are  a  Body  ftrong  enongh 
(EUen  as  we  are)  to  equaii  with  thcKing. 

X.t94r«Whacit  the  King  bnt  fiue  8c  twenty  dioaiaDd} 

ffafi,^  Toys  no  more;  nay  not  fo  much  Lok13mv^ 
For  his  diuifions  (as  the  Tunes  do  braul) 
Axero  three  Heads :  one  Power  againft  the  Picoflia 
iVndone  agamft  GleMUmer:  Perforce  a  third 
Muft  take  vpTS :  So  is  the  vbfirme  King 
In  three  diuided :  anH  his  Coffers^gunJ 
With  hollow  P.oaerty,and  Empriocffe. 
ft/^.That  he  Cbould  draw  ^  (eu)&rall  ftrcfigibs  teg^dv 
Aid  come  againft  ts  In  fidl  pttiflaocc 
Nt^d  not  be  drradcd 

H^.  Ifheilioulddofo, 

SIf  leauea  his  backe  f  narmV),  the  French,aDd  W^dl 
ayingTiim  at  the  hecles :  netier  feare  that. 
£iS4r.  Who  is  it  hj^  (hould  lead  his  Forces  late 
ff4fl.  The  Duke  ofLaneafter^  Wcftmcrland : 
Agatnft  the  We2(h  himfelfe,  and  i/^mr  Mi 
But  who  is  fubftitttted  'gainft  the  Fscnch, 
I  haue  no  certaine  notice. 

^Jircb,  Letfson: 
And  publifli  the  occafion  ofoanu^es. 
The  Common^weslth  is  (icke  of  their  owpe 
Thdr  ouer«grecdy  loue  hath  ^urfetted : 
An  habitation  giddy,  and  vnfure 
Hath  ^  that  buildeth  on  the  f  olgar  heait; 
O  thou  fond  Many,  with  what  loud  applaud 
Did'ft  thou  beateheauen  with  blcfljng  'BmMimfjMI^^ 
Before  he  was,what  thou  would  ft  haue  him^? 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  owne  dcfitcs. 
Thou  (beaftly  Fecder^gg  (biiin  of  him. 
That  thou  prouok'fk  thy  felfe  (p  caft  him  Tp 
S0)fo,(thou  common  Uogge)  dld'ft  thou  difgofigie 

Thy  g|{{{j»g^2ti2fltf  ^^^^^  Royall  Riebntd, 
And  nowtnouwonld'ft  eate  f)gf  dead  vooric  vp. 
And  howl'ft-to  finde  it. '  What  m|||l  is  In  tbdc  Times 
They,that  Vrhen^tfibiiri  liu'd.would  haue  himdyCa 
Are  now  become  enatnour'd  onhisgrau«*. 
Thou  that  threw'ft  duft  tpOn  his  goodly  1.     } 
Whentbroneh  proud  London'hc  came  fi  ' 
After  tbladmired  heeles  of  9#Iii^^rMl^, 
Cii'fk  now,  O  EartETyceld  nihat  {Qng  agioe« 
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And  take  thoathlt  (O  dioaghtsiifiiimatcafi'd) 
.!/«».  Shall  nc  go  draw  ounnuiibcfimd  fenm  ? 


ff^Shp.-  Mr.KM;>aiieyou  cmnd  chviidioa  ? 

ir«^lr^  ^hcrjycmrYMiiMiiUiiulotf^rjeoiDaa^ 
WiUheftawlcoil? 

1^.  Simb^whcre's^lMrrc 

;5«ap/^'  Hecreybcae. . 

Tanr.  .5aiarv,we  nma  AttcftSir  Ulanf^^gf^ 
VeF*  2  S<^ AL5aw J  htue  enter  d  himjandaaL     . 
2».Ic  may  chance  coll  fomc  orvt  our  yuo^hewil  ftal) 
H^ijfi^PXn  iKa  dav:  cake  heed  of  Uffl  ?  he  ftabd  me 
in  mine  ownehovfi^  and  chat  lUfiH  beaftly>t  he  caret  not 
what  mifchccfe  he  doth,  if  hi&if  eBpoa1>e  ouc«i^Hee  will 
fbynelikcanydincll.  lis  will  (pace  neitlieriniq»  womaoj 
norehilJe. 
FMMg,  If Iqu^cloic withhioiyXcare not forfuathmfl^ 
IhShffu  jbifroor  I  neither :  1  le  be  ar  your  elbow 
V^»  If  i^utfift  him  oncc:if  hftconc  bucwithin  m^ 

Vicci 

.Hifi.  I  am  rndoae  wlih  hif  going:!  warrant  tic  if  an 
ihfiaitioething  vpon  mv  fcore.  Good  M.Fjirfhold  him 
furc'.good  M.  ^aarvlec  him  not  fcape.  he  comei-continii- 


aadycoPy-Corner(&uing  yout  manhoods^co  boy  «  fad- 
die,  ^hiee  it  iodtced  to  dinner  to  the  Lubbars  neaduL 
LonbardftreetyCo  lliSwto^tbes  the  Silkman.1  praye^Qus, 
myBxion  iiemer'd^od  my'Caiefo  openly  luiQjflaitothe 
waddJec  him  be  brot^ht  in  to  tyftantwer;  A  ioo.Matke 
ii  along  one/or  apoore  lone  woman  to  bearr.  &  1  hautf 
boaie,aQ^bomeand  borne«  andhaiiebinfiili'doff.  and 
^Uutfi£  from  thii day  to  that  day.  that  it  la  Uham^to 
be  dioaghcon.Tbcre  irno  honefty  lafadrdcaling,  ?nic< 
a  woman  Qioold  be  made  an  Aflc  syuL*  Bead,  CO  bcare  ft- 
ne«yKnaiies  wrong.  SmerFMlfiflimi  BMrdtifk, 

Yonder  he  cttDI^  and  that  arrant  Malmefey-Nofe^^«> 
itlfi  with  himJ)o  yonr  Qffitf|,doyoar  o0icct:M.Kiv^, 
6cM.5aMr»,dome.doii|^domeyour  OAcet. 
f a^How  nowf  wbofe  MiCB^  dead?Whtt*ithemacter  ? 
Fmut^  Str/«fcirJartcfi70tt»UirhefiiitofMift.l2a^^r 
Fajl.  AwayVaclcti,draw3!(riii(||&^  s  CgLmeoftchd 
VUIainet  head:  throw  thedscaoc  in  diftChannck 

iBi|f  .Tlurow  me  In  the  channdl?llc  throw  thee  ^jOL* 
Wik  thonhrUt  ihoitftheabaftardly  rogocMordfr^mot- 
der«Qj[houHofty.^kk  vi]lalne,wili  tkm  kill  Goda  of^ ' 
ficcn^and  t||g^ng8? .  O  chon  hooy  wfted  Rogae,ihoii  an^ 
tiiooyfee44Maiu.qiKner,and  a  womaiwqodler* 

Fslf.KeepHbemcffJUnUfi.     FdKg.ArdaiJftt{aL  i 
If^.  Goodpeople  bring  a  rcfcu.Ti«ou  wilt  ndt^clioa 
Wilt  not?  DOfdo  thou  Rogue.- Do  thou  HOBplkfid 

P^#»  Awav  yen  ScoUion,  yon  RaoipaUian,  you  Foftif^ 

Hriao:  Tie  tocfec  yqgr  Cataftrophe.        Enur.  ChJ»fiet, 

2^.  Whai^  thematter?  Xcepe  the  Peace  here,  hot.'  \ 

Htfi.  Qffi4^1orih«g^toiiicc«  Ibclcechyed 

flaadieme. 

if^i^.How  now  fir  /dhi«  Whit  are  yoa1»as|tBg  heic# 
Doch  thl«  become  your  place^your'timr^andquj^iiifit;?. 
Von  Oiooldhaoe  bent  well  on  your  way  toXftfkfi* 
Stand  from  him:Fell0WiWbac£9lf  Iwpg'ft  vpMliiial 


^fig^ObmyAioftaodUpfiilLLoidjaMripbil^yiNir 
Gnct.rafliipoofeMlda0V0fEafldiap(midliela«Bk 
fUjitSfUSBu  QfcJaifcBorwhgifcuim  ^ 

Ihaoe^llgjiath  eaten  itfteocd^hiotttnBrihnmeiliBnhaih 
out  all  my  fnbftaBcefaPDdiitijtbeByjDfM|glmrIwni 
banc  iome  of  it  iWtftgilff^  ^^"^"^'T'^'^^^'^^'Wjgyiff, 
)ikecheBlar^.  ^        '      <^ 

Fstf^'J  lUitt^aiiMrflikEttinaiK^kiDCsriCI)^ 
la^rvantage  otgroiiiiS^^gervpw 

good  ^IfllgSI  ■MmM«MftM^»Kl^TJ|Mp#ft<rf  ■^'■Wiffifi  \ 

Are  yon  not  ^QuBf^co  iofoKcsp^ocr  WiidQWC  xatm 
xoi^h  a  cflgclsjo  comebylKcQwnetf ' 

Fa^..  What  it  chegroflc(jiBn|cfaarlowetticc# 
,/f^.~  Marry  (if  tboawcr^c  anlSJbeft  nian)tlq^  fel6^ 
the  fQssaji€>o.  Thou  didil  (weacsioaicc  «poii  t  puedl 
gUc  Goblet^ulng  in  my  Dolphin-chamber  at  tlie  lonod 
cablejQj^  fea-cole  firr/Mi  Wednei3ay  inAVhitlbn  week. 
when  ^  Princebrokc  thy  head  fbc  Lklning^him  to  a.Gg^ 
giog^nan  of  WiodibriThoadidft  (wetre  to  me  thcn(atl 
waa  waftiing  thy  woond)^(many  meiandmakemeeo^ 
Lady  thy  wifa^iflftjf  deny  it  2  Didnoo  good  wife  JTani 
the  Butchers  ^gofj^ome  in  cheo^and  cal  me  goflip  Slfii; 
ifi  comming  ij^to  borrow  a  mefle  of  Vineears  celhngyi, 
(he  lttd;igooddifli  orPrawncf  iwbnreby  jMidftdefirtf^ 
eat  (ome  s^wbereby  Itold  thee  they  were  ill  fi]g»grcttt 
wound^  And  didft  not  tbon  (when^ftewas  Bon&dmniK 
(laircf}deficc  uctabeiM  more  familiar  with  fitch^pooR 
pcopIe,(aying,^blCcte  long  they  flioold  callmeMadiB? 
And  drd*ftj^notki(le  me,andJbidfneeletclLthee  jfoxj?  2 
put  theenow  to  thy  Book-oaih^deny  it  j^hou canft^ 

TjdJVif  Lordgdutis  a  peoremad  (biilfifand  flielnBi 
yp  &  downe  the  towv^that  ^eldeft  ion  is  likeyon^k 
hath  bin  in  ggoi]  cafe  Jc  the  timh  is^'pouetcy  hath  diRn. 
fied  her :  buttor  theferoolifli  Officcts^  J.bcleech  jo^|i 
may  hUK  redtcflc  apioft  ihem. 

'Jwjt.  Sir IthmX^Ukml am igdl arqudmed  wbhyaat 
maner  of  wrenching  the  tcue  ca>(eBi||fiftUc  wayHt  it  Boc 
f  confident  brow,  nor  tltf  throng  of  wordea^  tharflodK 
with  fixh  (more  then  impndcnt]^wcloei  frwfMr 
thiuft  mefroma  leuell  confideradoojl  knowiffliihari 
Aij'd  vpon  the  cafie-yeelding  fpiricflCthiiwomaiv 
^   fi'i'-  Yc&in  troth  my  lord  ^ 

Jt4^,  Prethee  peace:pay  her  the  ddicyoit  owe  hcr^^ind 
vnpay  the  villanyyouhaucdanc  her:m  oneyeo  maydo 
with  llarling  mony Juheother  with  cvnant  repcBlwwv 

TslMj  Lord,I  waUaaiTndergothicfbcapewUlmnt 
t«ply  You  call  nonombleBoldliesiiapildcttSiwctaeffe: 
I£a  man  wil  cunticand  fay  nothiog,bftis  Ytrtooni  i  Ho% 
my  Lord(yonr  bumble  doty  rcro&fcd}riRrinnotbcuys 
Tutor  J  fay  to  yov J  defire  <kliaVanc«  finm  tbifiU3fliaif» 
bang  vponhaily  employment  in  theKlogrAffidni* 

/»A  XaiJpc*ke,arli8tting power todo wrong  fBnt 
anfwer  ia^the  eflfeft  of  youc  lUpmtloo.  and  fatlm^the 
poorewfllBlk 

FsjF.  Come  hither  Hoftetfe.  SmtrV.U9mr 

CkJMfn  NowMafter^rMMn  Whatoewct? 

(;^.TheKiflS(«7  Lord>andKnHlrPrioacof  Wtin 
AreneereathandilJttieft  the  Paper  icUcif 

Ivtfr  At l4»»  a  Gendeman«' 

•ir«fi»  l^yott  fidd  fo  before^ 

FmL  AsI«maQemIeman.GaaHM>^BMtewaiA^ 

Hi#.  BythisHeattenlygto«idIirrad«ii.laiffb€ 
faine  to  pawncbothmy  Plate^amitncTapiftiy  cllBy4f* 
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diy wiltet ■ptcicy fli^t-DroMqy^  ortneSrotie ofifa^ 
pftij^ff,  or'thc  Germaoe  ^huncing  in  W^ter workc-is 
^ICaSfelhoufind  of  theft  Bed-faaDgingi,  and  thc(«  flv- 
URcnTaptttrtes.  Let  tvbetenne-pound  (if  thou  eiod.) 
GMie«  if  k  wete  not  for  cf!y  homorarthcre  it  not  a  betcvH 
WeachtnEnfUnd.  Go.waththy  face^  <od  dnw  th^ 
A6tio&:  Come,''  tfaoa  mutt  not isee  in  tbia-hmnoficipCkb 
fDe^coiiie,  I  krK^thoi»watT)HPon  canbif . 

H^f.  Kretbee  (SirTffi&tfJIecic  be  bactweoty  Noblcf » 
I  ktath  copawne  my  Platc^iaeood  nraeft  la. 

i^'  Lcticalohc;  ne  m^e^gaSetAift  rtoal  beafeol 

JMI. 

JETa/?.  Well*  ypoihali  h«c  if  alchoueh  I  pamicniy 
Gowne.  Ihope yoa'i cofse co Sapper;  loulpay roc aU 

togccbcr? 
r4/.!W^Ili(ierGoiKithb^»yritbber  :  liO0ke«on, 

hooke-on.  "" 

J7^«  yrittyottbaueDtflTTVMrr'/ZitfvimegyoVatfttp- 

pttrf        . 
r^^/Koaiorenordf.  Let^i  haoebcr* 
C&.  /aUk '  I  baue  heard  btner  oewea. 
FW  A  What^tbenewcs  (ny  good  Lord?) 
^./j».)  Wherelay  AeKing  laft  rt?ght? 
Jlf#/:'AtBalingftoEeniy  Lord* 
74/.  IhopeCoyLoid>jra«cU*^WbitlutielicMnet. 

r ^./i|^j  CofMiUlii&Fef-cet  bfldce? 

;^I0^  No:  BfbeeD3iuadicdFoot,fiael]illi«e£H«tre 
Act  tt^rcWd  Tp^to  my  Lord  of  Lanctffter, 
JKniiift  Korchumbenaad.aiid  the  Archbidicp. 

fd.  1  Cornea  tbeKiogbacBclcom  Walea;my  noble  t? 
'   Clt.As/?/Yoir(haUhaoeLeceetiPor«Kpit&t!yr" 
CoBo^ffl^oflg  iMthfflCf^ood  JiLCMiirA 

^2nayLord. 

ChA$^i  i  WhacVthe  mafcer? 

M. I  Mailer GtfiiT^  &an  i  ciintateytArwitbinee  to 

dionec? 

Qm}  ImoA  wilte  Tpoo  n^  goodlAd  beere. 
JthaakcYOiitgood  Sir/^lhr. ' 
"  thjt^:  Sir/«6*,yoiiloyteriisttgtoolong  beiDgyon 
aretoake  Souldiecsyp,  taCoonfriea^fyoa^o. 

jW.v  WiU  yottfup  4»itIinieiM||gB^6^f»rr? 

^Jnfi.  '■  What  foolifli  MaikttiygCcryoa  ibelc-iiian- 

nerSySirMK? 

FsL  Muter  Ga^^nr,  if  they  becocneniee  Dor.iieeiva^ 
fbofethattaoght  chem  mee  •  Thii  is  therighiFenciDg 
gGMefiDy  Lord)Tap  fortap^^nd  fopartfaite. 

Cfrji^.'  Nonf^  Lota  bgbten  thee,  thottin  s  eaai 
flkbleL^  -»•      - 
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lBAk*'£aA^S»^tm  exceeding  weary. 

jK,  XdiconietDthai?LlitdihoughcweariiieadQrf( 
mach'dQne  o%%M>lood. 

EM0tn«ier^o*jgh  ItdUcoloura  the  coj 

0lbiy6(iHaKfl(3o«ckno«ledgelt«  ^Dothitoo^ 
^UBVflinB^ftiHkfiieffiilU  Beere? 
£»i^  WhvAPrinccCboiddiiotbe  &  loofdy  fiudiedj 


ts  to  femciBberjfiywcake  »Cofiipoiitioa. 

Pr^Kn  *( '  BfBkrthtDk  my  AppetitewiM  heiPtaxtb ' 
gotSfor  (to^ttocb)!  donow  rgAcinbcrtbrpoore  Cu^ 
lure^StBallBccic.  BtfC  indeecfe  tbde  hnoiblc  copfen,!  ' 
tio^  make  me  oot  of  loue  with  my  GreaincffcTTPGitil 
diigraceisittoine,torcmembertbyDaiiie?Qr  cokoowl-.. 
thy.facrto  morrow  ?Ortou'ke  note  IwiwiiMMiy  pavvc ' 
Silkftocldfigs^  baftf(Vi&tbefe^  thole  that^aJoei!.! 
peadMoloitiidoaeiOOri^^eare  tbelmctterkof  d'l 
ftitrta»;aa«iie  for  fupmoity^  and  ooeotber^forvle.  Ba. 
that  the  Teonis-Conrt-keepcr  knowca  becicttlicnl,  im 
It  ia<low  t6be«|f  Lioneo^witbTlice^  when  tfaoa  knfft 
ooi^acket  theie^ai  thou  haft  not  done*  greit  wbile^ 
caufe  the  yft  of  thpLow  CoaDuies^attcaiade  a-flu&ts 
eate  f  p  thyHoUand. 

P^MT.  How  iJl  it  foJIowet,  after  yon  ham  labooiM  b 
hard,yoa  ihould  taike  foidle]y?Teu  mcfiow  amy  goa^: 
yongptincca  would  dofo.tftekFadicri  lying  fofiffer^ 
yonnia?  ^"^  ^ 

Trm,  Shall  I  tell  theeone  chiiig,  Piwr«  f 

PtiM,  Yes :  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  tHung, 

Prm,  Itihaltferuearoongwittetofnolifefaet  bieaJ 
jag  then  thioCi  "^"^ 

?0hW  Go  to :  I  ftand  tbej^vdi  ofyonr  ooe  cKiog,  ^ 
yool  telK  — 

^rr».  WhyJ  tdttjhfegit  is  not  meet.flitt  1  flioirfdbe 
fadQ<2]gf n>rP^tb«r»BcRs^lbett  I conld cdl  totheefa 
to  ooe  It  plfafesme-fbr  fiiult  pt  abetter^io  call  mjSmi» 
Jcooldbetad^^and.liidiiiaeed'ioo;    ^ 

P»^.';  Very  {Mgdly.  vpoo  Ach  a&bftA. 
Pn«:l  ThtfipSSEIaffie  a^fttreiirtbemaA  Boole, « 
'  thou,aDdF«(t^S|^robilora^|Q}pevflllciicic.  Let  tie 
eBdjcrythemanj;  But£ten^lee,tnyilatt^blce<Nin1 

ly,thatmy-Fache]ii«/o£Et«ihdMMpingroch  Yild 

pany  as  thou  artiliatnliwcafontakeD  &otn  mr^alMlcD- 
tatton  of  ffxrrow. 

Paw^'HiprjeafeB? 

9T0f .  WbawKoaRrft  tbfl»tBlnkofmejfTlhflld 

Pam.  IwottidthUiketbeeamoftPriocclyti^ocrice. 
FfHf^  jk  would  be  eoetymana  thovgbc :  aiid  ibaoaa 
a  blcfled  Fellowitothinfceas  ' 


,^ 


fv 


1  ebery  m^'tbinkct : 
mQSthooght4bithew«rld,1ceepeaiheR0rf»-waj  bctitf 
theo.^Mm :  eueiy  mtn  w<ftld  thinkeme  aurHyoociteiaJ 
decfifcTAnd  xstsi^citesydtir  moft  worfhiptid  ibovdi 
to  tbinke  M  ^^ 

Pm?:Why,b££ra(ejroiihaiiebeeDftro1twde,  m 
moefa  bigrafied  (s  Fsl/fgfi^ 

Mv.' And  to  thee. 

P«M&..Nay,I«mweirrMdren^Ictii  hcarek 
niiocowoettresnhe  wofft  ihat  they  caniay  of  me  h 
lamalccotid  Brother,  and  AatlamapTopftPglia^rf 
myhaadr  r»d  thofe  two  things  I  cootede  I  caoorbd^ 
Lookeilooke,here  cornea  7mi^.  * 

P/»tf»/.*AiidtheBoytharI  ^oeP^/Wafi.  hewnp 
fcomtne  ^briQygyaSd  (eelitbefat  TiUaia  hauenoctoaa 
fonn  dupApffa 

£nir  Aannflv. 

^0%  tofyoarCiace* 

mi.  AcidmfB^iioftNoble^jrdh^. 

P0i»,  Qamgyoii  peroltloua'Afe,yoobilbfitB  ftukk 
muft  yoabeb||jB|Qg  ?  Wherefore  bMi  you  nowf  mim 
a'  Maidenlvman  at  Armerare  3ron  become  ? .  f  a  it  ^tdkn 
mattei:to|gaPottIc-pon  Maideo-bead  f 

P^  Hecalfd aae ato now(My Lord)diiwap>ypai 
Latticefuidl  could  difcctneoopaR  of  (b^^i^  ^"  ^ 


-  'i 
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irlodovv :  at  hfi  I  fpy'd  his  eyes,  and  mcAoo^hchc  kad^ 

made  two  holojo  (he  Ale- wiucs  new  PctBggftTSg  pee-^< 

pedibrouelw  — - 

i    fri».  Hath  no:  the  boy  profited? 

;    ^m  Away,yeu  horfon  ypright  Rabbec>away 

/^  Away,ySu  ufcally  jiithedt  diearocaway^ 

IWii  IiiAni^irs  Boy  t  what  dreame.  Boy  r""^ 

f^.  Mairv.(iny.LordY^i>AMdreaaid9nicwatde* 
tittct'ool'iFitebnod^nd  cherjcfore  I  c«ll  hiaiBgdrcan^ 
r  #hiiPA  ibCcownefiivorcfcP^fgaitfdlnferprtutiooi 
Thefeiiis.Bo3r. 

fma,  Othat  tto  ftood  Wftwe  cotfd  bedwpt  from 
Gad»n:  WUIs^tt  Uli»pfiiKct»prtrei!iietfice>  "" 
^9^  Ifyov  do oocjnakc^bimbf  liangM<|iiiong  yoi^ 
the  gallowct  dnll  be  wrocicld. 
'">»i0Mr.  And  how  doch  chy  Mafter.  Ejprdf/ph  ? 

' 3^«  WeUtOiy good  Lord :  he  bearToFyottr Gracea 
egiiminRnrTawaie.  Theirs  a  Lcner  for  you. 

•FMr^  ilaliuetM  with  good  refpc^k:  Andhow  doch  die  * 
llanlcmas^yoor  Mafter?"* 

Ssrd.  Jnbo^  healthSfr. 

VMa/.Mar^^^lieiiniiiortatlpAitiecdei  a  Phyiidanf 
bovtbac  mooes  not  him  ;.iboagh  chat  bee  licfcc^  it  djet 

EIOF» 

.Prk^/  rdo  allow-chk  Weoto  bee  at  fimdUf  with 
maa*  my  doggc  t  andbe  Jiold»  his  ptace, :  TSCokeyon 
be  writes.' 

TwUkLtitir.  ""Urn  Ts^d^Kmigh ;-  (Eoefynmimufl 
know  chac^tDTtjif  hcefcath  occinon  tontAiehlnifcU^i) 
Eaeiilike  tbofe  thff  ar<kiBDC  to  the  Kio^^  fovtbef  ngm 
piWketlieir  fibger  '^bot  ibcy  ray^theee  U  lorn*  of thrniigs 
mod  Ipilt.'  How  comes  that  ( iaym  he)  char  cakes  ypon 
Mm  not  to  cooceiiie  ?  the  aolWer  ii  as  ready  ^  a  borrows 
cfl  c^ :  I  am  the  Kings  poore  Cotfin,Str. 

•FyMr.  N«f .  they  wtll  be  kin  fo  ▼C6at  ib<yw[l;fet<^ 
it!rofii/^^fer<  Buti«iheLcaer:r«--5irV«MA{l4^» 

'f^.  Why  this  isj,Certificat«L 
^M».  Peace. 

Tmm '  Sore  he  oieane*  breuicy  in  brnSulEort-wllidifif.. 
(emmmiim  fo  tbes^ TetmHend  theejni  I hdne  tbtf.  \  Bit 
mtMf4m3!tr  wiih  Poincft, .  fgrbetmifrfeitt^Ffam-fo 


TbiweJjyiM^tn  :  wbk»drMMmtieb  41  ufrfi  as  fM 

yffi?  bim.  \  Ta^ck^yamaffe  sfitb  m?  FmmiUrsi 

loho  Witbi^SrSCirs  MrndSi^frf^^if 

John,  whh  mS  £«nipr. 

My  Lord,  I  will'  /tccne  this  Letter  in  Sack^  and  make  bbn 

uteir* 

P.P9m4  ThatVco  male  bmi  eate  twenty  of  his  Worda> 
Sttt^doyoa  vie  me  thus  l/ed?  MofV  f  aianyvour  Sifter? 

fhm*\  Msy  the  Wcncbtoieoo  worte  Fortune.,  {yt  I 
MKcfMdfo.. 

''^Har.^AVeii;  thus  we  play  the  Foples  with  the  time  & 
He^fftffyofctwwife^  inihe clouoMnd mocke  f  s  £  It 
WpMafttf-bceroln  London  2 
'jBm^  Tnwf  Lord. 

'/Vtok  "WbefefiippcsHc?  Poih  theold3ore,feedclrt 
iK*oMffabk<?.  "■ 

3m^dJki  thcj^  place  my  Lord,  in  Eafl-cbeape. 
Mhr.  What  Company?' 
^^«i  Eohefiwismv  Lord^oFtheold  Chtoklk 
£rmm  Sop  nyrwomeo  with  bsm^ 


Ti^  Nbnmg^lix<baialdMiftrial^*)(^^andM 

""1^^  WbacPigaomajrthicbe? 

^4tgr  Apropcr.GeoilcwomaOkStr.andainnrwomao 
ofmyMaAcn. 

TriB,  Euen  fnch  Kin,  as  theParini  Heyfen  are  to  the 
Towne^BoU?  " 

Shall  wc  ftealc  Tpon  tbcm  (K!fi^  at  Sopperl 

.i'MRT.  Jamyovr  fliadow,my  Lord,  lie  follow  yoq. 

Prm.'  Sirrahtyou  boy.  and  'MarTPfi,  do  word  to  your 
Matter  chat  I  amf  ec  in  Townc.  ""** 

Thcrejs  for  yonr  filence* 
"KK  I  baneno  congoe,fir. 

Pjgfn  And  fe/ aiinc5tff»I  will  gooemeir. 

IWa.  Farey?well:co. 
This  DtMTtMrg  then  OuwHliM  fome  Rodei. 

F»m»  I  warrant  |ou,as  common  as  ilie  way  betwMHI 
S^Alhaat.and  London* 

Prt;  Hoi»  might  wei*cf  Fdlfejw  beftow. hlmfelfe  to 
nighty  'n  his  inie  colQurs,aRd  not  our  felues  be  feenei* 

Par'iTPutontwoLeacherVfTkins,  andAprofiff«wuid 
wa  te  vponTumat  his  TabJe,hke  Drawers.  . 

Frim^  FrooEra  Cod,  to  a  Bidl  ?  A  heanrendedeniion  i  It 
wasloiies cafe^  From |Prince,toa  Ptcnciee,ilowtMnC 
fonnationiCbae  QiaJ1bemtnetforinci]ciytlWNg,thepttr- 
pofe  mnftwdgh  witbHie  foUy.  Follow  me  ML  ?  Exmu 

^1S5  (1)  aft 


Scena  Inertia. 


Mm0FMIma^kfUiMmLUit^Hmrk 
FtnktLndii^ 

TJirth^  I  ptttbee  loutng  Wifr .nd  geulc  DangbccTj 
Gtae  an  cuenway  >rmo  my  rooghAteircst 
Put  not  vou  on  the  Ylftgeof  the  Timeit 
^Uketbemi 
[banegii 

you  wiB :  ^[gnc  WiU 
Ntrtbt  Aias(fweS\vafe)m»Hoooris atpawnc. 


^ndbeiiketbemvnPercie^tronbtelbmew 
^"9^.  "■  I  bane  giuen  oner:  I  will  Ipeaknovnre, 
£>o  what  you  wiB  ;yootWi(edowe.  beyoorgniddw 


And  ^ucmy  goingt  nothing  canredecmeit;^ 

Ln.  Oh  yeufor  heauens  fake;eo  not  toibeie Warn  j 
TheTime  wa^Faiher)  when  you  »rokeyourword« 
When  you  were  more  endeer'd  to  kcithc»now«; 
When  your  ownePercy^wbg^  my  beart^ceie'Jflkny^-j 
Threw  many  aNoffthwaralooke,toice1|ifJ8dKtf ' 
Bnng  f  p  bisPowRst  boflie'didlong  jjgvaiQeiv 
Who  then  pcrfwaded  yon  to  day  at  home?' 
There  were  iWoHonofs  loftt  Vows, and  yourSomcfk 
FoM^gwmaybeaiwnlyflory  hrighMb^t.  t 
For  His.  ttHnckeTponhiw^aythe&iine 
In  the  gtavftnlfbf  Heauip  tind  by  faii.Lighc 
Did  all  the  CheaalrgofSnftland  mood 
«T6  do  btaon  Ads.  He  wa*  (indeed)the Glafle 
WheftiniheKobte^Yooth  diddrefle  tbemfAicf. 
He  had  no  Legecs,  |ty|£pr»6Kc'diiotbis  Gate :' 
'And  fpeaktng  thicVe  f wliKh  Nature  madcbit  blenifii) 
Became  tbc  g^g^gQjf  ofthe  V  aliant. 
For  thofe.tharcoaId  fpeake  low  jm^  tardily^ 
WoQid-tiimetbeiro  wne  Periedion,io  Abu{e« 
To  fiff^  tike  him;  So  that  in  Speecfo^in  Gate^ 
In  Dict^  i»  Afft£tions  of  delight, 
In  MUitarieRttlea;  HnmoiaiifBlood> 
235- (9) -8/1. 
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Htfiraixbc  aittke,pMU3liflr,  Coppyiiod  Bookc 
Thftc  ^fldoo'd  atbcfwikiid  him^  O  wondioiis!  hki^ 
cnSndedr  MenLHteiiUlTottlcure 
(3)  tUcaodmnhAnaJkfttMbyjw, 

ITolcKkkenNnttKUdcoosGodofWam, 
1  /I  In  dirsaihmtgt^wbiite  <  fidd.. 
50l  Where  notteagbmanound  effJMipmrs  Huac 
^  Didieciiie  dcMibk  r  foj au  lefrtuni*      **" 
I  N«MfeOMKdoehisGhoftcfae'Wrongf 
I  tWhaM  ygirTlotMX  morr  yrcdfetnd  mce 
Witb  o^crt .thtn  wittiTNl  Lcc  dicm  ileoc  s 
1/t  lilt Mirfbdl and  the  Arcb-bUbopircllraog. 

Had  my  fweec  Hmj  hail  but  halfe  chdr  Nmnbcff , 
100  T»dgflbidwICh«»g>PS<H»H*<tf^Ncckr) 
HauealgTOf  t>lf  i— ww^  lOraudu 

1»0V«».  Belbiewyombearr, 
(Paift  Daagbicr)  yoa  doc  dtawasy  Spiiitf  Aomau, 
Wkhiiewlaaieotli(Za°^«irOuer.figbci. 
Bi«  I  owftjcoe,aBd  meerwia  Dangtt  thw^ 
Or  iivvnU  wrkc  me  in  aoothec  place, 
gtitd  findemewotfe  proitlded. 
IV^dSrt)  are  to  Scotland, 
Till  t&t  chcNoblcMnd  the  anncd  Ccmraont, 
Kane  of<  tlSSk  PaiiTance  made  *  littletafte* 

Za^  lhbcygecgroiJI3^dirantageoftbeKangi 
I  Thai  kwncyaii  with  them  JikiaRibbc  off  tctK 
*M)(|  TomakeSircDgth  ftronger^  VarXovalFour  loan, 
'^    ^  Rift  Ice  diem  trvexncmfdiieft..  So  did  your  Sono^ 
He  wu  (b  fofe  d  t  fo  £ame  I  a  Widow : 
Andnener  (ball  hancleogth  of  Life  enoagh, 
Tgtline  epon  Remembrance  with  mine  Eyef« 
That  it  may  grow,«od  fprowE,aa  high  at  Heaueo^ 
For  Reeordadon  to  my  NoBIe  Httibaad> 

,2Vtefr.Come»come,go in  wim  mr.'t»  with  my  Mtnde 
Aff  wish  chtTyde,rwcirdvpTnto  hishdght, 
Thar  makei  a  aUUftand^ronoing  oeyther  way . 
FinRwooid  I  Foe  to  meet  the  Arch-biihopj 
But  many  thoolMH  Reafont  bold  im  backc« 
T  will  refoliie  for  Scotland:  there  am  1« 
TiUTlmc  and  Vantage  crane  my  company, 
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t«  ainar,  '*  What  Kaft  thou  btongha  there  r  Appb- 
Tfthm?  ThonkaowlftSir/ahrteanotciriiCMApple- 

Ibhtt't 
'i3hMw.ThoQrtffttrneechePrtnceonccfeciaDtO] 

of  Applcilohii«befotehim,«iditoMhimiheiewerefioe  ' 

more  Shl^Ms  .and,pntimgoff  hit  H«/aid^  will  now 

cairmy  leane  of  theft  fixe  drie,  xbund,  old-vmhcr'd 

Knighii* . It  ango^d  him  co  the  heart  s  but  heciutMor* 

if. Diwr.  Why  then  coQcrtand  (et  them  downe :  tni 
ferif  tbmreadilfindeouc  5«Ml^Noyfe  i  MiBrU  TfS2L 
AAfWoaUfaiDe  haae  iome  Muiique. 

i;VZ)riar*:Sirrha,heerewtU  be  the  Prmce,md  Mailer 
/»WMrx,anon^  and  ther wiU  pot«niwoof  our  lerkini; 
and  Aproas,«nd  Sir  i«fcemnft nottnowof  it i  ^MJtlfk 
hach  brongbc  word,  . 

i./>r4v.  ThenherewilIbe^r/«r.*ji;ivillbcaoxs- 

eelleni  fttata 


S.Dnar.  IlefceifIcan6ndconJim%, 


titf.  Swcer-hcarumctbuikeanawyoii 
ccllemgoodtemperalit^  ycmPdfidge ' 
traordtnan)y>nineartwoiild7RfiK|  sad 

Sijftimryou)  Ji  m  >cd  na  inyRofe  e  * 
nke  tMi  omdbCinariea,  and  chatTa  %x 
chiqg  Wine  i  end  i'  pufuam  the  Mood, 
^-whi^a  JSSTHow  doe  yocrnow  ^ 
"nS^Beoct  dml  wti  %  Hem,- 

Mtfi'  WhyAatwaiweinSiatAgsodlieBtV 
Gold.  Xook^berecomei  Sir/afai. 

'fiU.  WJmArAmrptftm  Cmr? ^emptie  tlic  krtaij 
miwM  M»w^Mi9if  UownowMiftriaZ>er? 

iffaff*  SickofaCalmetyea^good-footh*  . 

JWff.  SoTtallherSea.:  if  thcybe  ooceinnCaipp, 
they  are  fick,^ 

2)«/.  7oliimiddteRarcaB>tbacalItheeoail»cryaa 
grneme? 

^«4r.  YonmakefatRarcana.MiftnaZ>i/.' 
.  D§L  I  make  them?  Glooonle  and .Dafdlet  maki 
ch^y  I  make  thediliS^* 

F44?.  I*  theCookemaketbeGlott«oie»TMibdpe» 
make<hr03eafcs(2VOwecatdiofyoa(OW)wc 
of  yoaT*Gtani  that.ny  poore  Vettve,  g^aat  limu 

UM*  1  many.oM  a>aynBa,and  bm  lcwcl«;> 
,    Ajl  Your Broochei, iKarlea^ and Owcho  s  ^>*. 
lerae  brauely^ia  to  come  haliii^  off:  yoa  koonv^iD  cadF 
c^thc  Breach^witb  biaPike  bene  braiiely,  aodtoSmg^- 
fiebraoely  1 10  yenmre  vpnn  the  charg^X^haoibca 
btanely. 

B<^>  rwhy  thit » the  olde  fttbion  g  yoo 
meetCtbutyou  fdl  to  fomc  difcord :  yoa  see  both  (m 
good  xxm)  at  Rhenmatikeas  two  dri^Toftca^yencan. 
not  one  beat«  with  anotiieti  Confirndtiea/  What  Ac 
goedi^ere  ?  One  melt  Dea^'and  that  nwft  bee  joe; 
yon  are  the  weaker  Vcflcll  j  at  they  fava  die 
VeffeU. 

Z>«/«  Canaweake  cmpti&VeflcD  bcate  Ibdi « 
foU  Hogs-head  i  There  a  a  whole  MaidioiKtVi 

of  Bmdeuv-Smffeinhimi  yoa  haoe  not  focsen  1 

filter  ftuft  in  the  Hold,.  Come,IlebeiHeadawiibcb(C 
/tfd^;;  Tboa  art  gouig  to  the  Wairea ,  end  wbcifaer  I 
(hall  ever  fee<cbeeagaioe,w  no,  thoe  U  110  body 
carca7 


Mnwmi 


DnuMT^  'Sin,  Andent  r^^t  Is  bdow« 
fpcakewidiyoo« 

^ZSfT.  HanghimtfwtggetlngRafcall.  Ice 
come  hidier :  it  is  the  fouieHOOath'dfi  Rogac 
land. 

B^B  If  heeTwegger,  la  him  not  come  hcKslo^ 
line  arooogtt  my  Neighbors.  He  no  Swacgcicns  I  aw 
in  edoTname.and  f«Be«i»itb  the  verybcft  r  flmi  ikt 
dooce,  there  comes  no  Swanecfsrsbecve:  I  I 
hu'd  alltBswhile.to  hane  iwaggcrlDg  now  7 
doore,|pnvyoib 

>Wi?.  Do  A  thoo  bc««,Ho(le(le  ?. 

Hr/.Tny  yonpacifie  Jwvi^Sir/4 

noSw^gercn  bctic; . 

425  -  (13)  '  7h 


UmL  'Pnydieegoedoifae^gQodAiideoEi 

F^.  N«|fI:  I  icU  dice  wnti;  Cos^caSVB^Mph'A 
could ceure her:  IlebeKoeoE'dttoiML 


TheficacdTar»(fK^He«otbeFwrtL 

tM*  Darftthonheare?kitmiiKtiliiciciic« 

HpB*  TiUy-fally (Sr  Mvjnaicr jd^  mq  ]foiir  ladenc 
Swugocr comes  noc  in  my  doocciTIwis  before  Mate 
7^  die  D^cpuiie^tbc  other  d«y :  &1  u  bee  ft^  come, 
ic  was  DO  fopgeragoe  tben  WedoddlQr  laft  i  Neighbour 
Sj^dflj  (fayes  hee|]  Mafier  i7«Mfe,oiir  Mteifleg.wws  by 
dieos  Neighbopr ^gsfd^  ((eyes  bee^receinetbote that 
•feQinU;  fer((ayfphee}you  ire  to  an  ULMiMPes  now 
hce  faid^Xon  idl  whereopoa  x  ror(rayes  hee)  yoaare 
t* honcflWoB>fa,abd'l»dI choogbc on {  therefore  cake 
heede  whstUoetts  T^u  recciue:  Receuie(Gi«ei  bee)  no 
waggertngGompamofisJTbcre  comes  noaonfferc^  Yog 
would  blcSe  you  to  heace  whac  hee  faid.  No^  no 
Swaggerecx. 

FJp,  Hct*i  no  SiYaggerer(Honefle:)2  tame  Cheater, 


8i 


hee:  jroa  may  firo&ke  i.tuz  it  g^dy^  as  a  Puppie  Grey 
boooa: -hee will  noc  fwtggerwttbaBarbarie  Henoe, if 
her  (ea  tTicrs  cnme  backs  Vk<  any  Ibew  of  refiftance.  Call 
bun  vp  {[Drawer.} 

Cbetfier»  call  yoa  him  ?  I  will  barre  no  booeft 
Cb 


F^,  Tray  cbeegoe  downer 
F^.  Ileieeberdamn'dfiffltcoT&M'idiiB^ 
CO  the  Infemdi  Deepe,  where  trAm  andToemMiwikle 


F^.  lie  (eeberdamn'd  firfl:  wFtm^t^^Bii  lalce. 
•Ifo.  HoldHookeand  Une^iajls  Downes  downe 


i<> 


J2figg&<lowne  Faces:  b'ane'wee  noiliirm  here  2 

H9Jf,  GoodCapcaine  Fteftl  beqniet^  ic  ia  tery  laie: 
I  befeeke  voiniow,aggranate  vour  Cboier, 

Fifi*  TbeieDiB  good  Homocs Indeede.  SiaHPacb 

iVFBioicao* 


boUow-pamper/i  lades  of  hEm; 

DOC  goc  bni;;^h|Qie  miles  a  day,  coaqMR  wjtb  G^»  nd 
widi  Caniballs^and  Troian  Greekes ?  nay^raiber dimne 


Vh 


W 


mib  my  boil(c^aof  no  Cheater :  out  I  doe  noiJoue  fwag- 
gering ;  I  amxhe  worft  wbentuiefayes,  fwagger :  Fcdc 
Maflersybow  I  fluke:  lookeyooJL  wuraor  yon. 

t>d.  j|o  yoa  doe^HofieiTe. 
'  M^Tuoe  I  ?  yea,in  very  truth  doe  I^if ic  were  an  A  • 
pen  Lea&  1 1  cannocj^^Swsggeiaffi 


tmm'F'fitl^'BsrM^mdbUB^, 

F^^  *Saoeyon»Sir/ptirs 

F4jp.  Vi^SotmekoAmP^,  HaciFlfBiJiMigt 
yon  wicfaa  Cop  of  Sackei  doe  yondilcbargc  Ypon  mine 
HoAeflc. 

Fif.  1  wiU  diTcbareevponlier  {SixiM)  ix^iib  qq» 
BuUccs. 

fW$f.  StieiaPiaoIUpniofe(Su:)yaB{hanbardlycil'« 
&ndher. 

Hpf  CoiyilTodriokenoPgoefef JwrnoBuITein  T 
will  iltiBke  no  moreclien  w'Ul  doe  me  good,  for  no  mans 
pleafurey  T. 

Fifi.  Then  to  yoa  {JULiRnM  D^rmbk)  Iviill  charge 

2M.  Charge  me?  I Iconie3wn(iconie Companion} 
whaK?yoo  poorei  baie,ra(caUy,  cheating.  lacke-Linnen- 
Mate  9  away  yoo  movldie  Rognr ja wayi  1  am  meat  £ff 
fOttrMafter« 

Ffis  Iknowfoo^tflrisZTvrsito, 

DWL  Away  yoa  Cuupurfe  Rafcall,  yon  filchy  Bong, 
may :  By  ibis  Wingyllc  thi^myKolfe'wyourrooilldie 
ubs^pcs^  yoir  plar^  }bg  lawcie  Qitcle  witbf  me.  Afvay 

roaBocde*Ale  KaKall,yodflaikfiblttU  A*lc  log{er.yo«. 
iinee  when,  1  pray  yoo^Sir  ?  jQtluf « with  two  Poina  oD 
roar  (hoolder  ?  mncH. 
^.  IwiUiBjmfjcryoarRaffe/oircbis* 
Hfffi*  Ne^ood  Capuine  Pifi^  .•  ■  noc  bcfr^.  fweece 
lapcaioe. 

DU.  Capcaine  ?.  choa  abhoorinable  darnn'd  Cheatcrf 
rt  cfaoQ  Qg|  aftiam^d  co  be  caifd  Capcaine  ?  If  Capcaines 
Mere  of  my  minde^theyweddtronchibnyoo  oot)fbr  ca« 
>ng  chciTNarocs  vpoo  yoi2,belore  you  haueeam'd  chem. 
Tooa  ^Taptai^g?  yon  flaoe^  what  ?  for  tearing  a  poors 
Vhdecf  Kg2ciiA«Bawdy-fibde?Hiee  aC«patne^hang 
im  Rogue^  ^  iioeevpoflf  modldie  fkeWd^Protnes^  tod 
ly'ae  &kes.T  A  Cepcainrj?  Xbfifc  ViUaincsmn  male 
le  word  Capcaine  oidious  :  Therefore  Capcaines  bs 
ecdelookecoic 


Lane 
them  with  Kiiyonifafiw^an^  iec  die  Wdkin  xttrier  fluB 
wee  fall  foole  torToyes  ? 

Hp^m  By  my  5ot&  Capaine«  cbeie  m  Jtsf  bioa 
words. 

i  S^tfri.  JgegoncygoddAndenci  iblLwIU.  gjram  co  a 
Brawlg|nop, 

Fi^  Die  mcn^ikeDogge^g|ffle  CrowoesBkePinnea: 
Hane  wc  not  Aim  here? 

ifijr,  Od  my  wordfCapcdneldicceiaiioae  fiidi  here. 
Wbac  the  gooctycreykteymubiQkf  I  wgald  doiyeS^ 
Ipraybcqniec. 

?itf .  Then  feed,and  be  fac  (iny  fairc^^afipifiir.)  Come, 
giue  me  fbmeSack,5/,/wMMr  aw  tmmmm^j^tr^mi'etm- 
tmtt»  Feare  wee  bread-fides?  KoJecdieriendgjnpfirc: 
GloemeibmeSaekrandSwcec-hearc*^  dKM^lgVi 
Comewee  to  (iiil  Poinii  faeiB .  and  are  ajgguii  ar- 
ching? 

FsL  PilZa/^lwooldbefidkB. 

?if7.  Sweet  KmchrJ  iifcdiy Wtifewbat?  ■aehswi 
feene  cbe  feoen  Scacres. 

Dii,  ThrafthtodovnB  fbyim^r 
a  FuflianSilfiiJf. 

F^»  Thruft  hmi  dowoc  Baym? 
way  Niggea  i 

FmL  Quoir  him  downe  JBMrAbh)  n 
(hilling:  nayjf  beejd[||pnouiingbac(beakeiiadiiiii|gjMe 
(ball  l>c  nothing  here< 

2?4n(.  £sB|p,gec  yon  downe  fts3rres^ 

Fift.  What?  Uiailweehauelndfion?  ||jgPwcecn>- 
brew  ?  then  Death  T6cke  me  aOeepe,abridgemyiijgd|^ 
dayes:  why  then  lee  gneDous,ga(}Lyy  gaping  Woand% 
f  acwin'dj;|2P  Sifters  three:  Cooie  Atnpotihjm 

Hini  HereVgood  ftii6fetQHttd* 

Fal.  GittememyRapicriBoy. 

D9i„A  pee^MK  fu^j  JofObfif  doeiBC  dra:«f . 

Ftf/l  Gee  ysandownetfayres* 

Htfi.  Here'sa^gfidb^cnmulc;  Ik  forfweme  keeping 
houfc^b^forvIIebe^Ulsfrtirrics^fiigbok  SoiMac. 
ther  I  warrancnow,  Al8S.dil«  poKpp  your  naked  Wei» 
poos^puc  vp  your  n^ed  y^*f «««- 

Dt/^  Iprecbee/iidtbequiec;tbe^SliCcdIkgonec'.ife 
you  wborlbn  Utcleyalianc  Villaine^yooy 

fffn»  AreyuBoorliBCpicb'GcoyoeJnedlov^liet 
made^tbrewdTIinftAyoflrBdl;^^ 

fidm  Haneyoocum'diumottcotdoonesf 

AoiL^ICoSir:  die  Biibll'adnDkca  yoalnvrtofC 

Fiit,  ARaMltobranemek 

lUli  jfl^,yQafweerliitki^g|K;^<KrsalaMOBrApi^r 
fapwAoolweat^f  Comejgme  w^peshy  fteecOome 
bOfyoawbotfon  Chopra  j&b  Rogoe^loneibeei  Tbea 
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tit  u  Talofoiis  as  ffeSmr  oTTroyyiff  Ofch  fitt  of  ^^< 
00«,  aod  come  times  betccr  then  the  nine  Worthies :  ah 
Villttae.  — 

F4f.  AntcaUySltue^IwillcoflctheRogaci^aBhn- 
ket* 

VU,  Docpf  cboo  dar^ftfor  thy  heart  i  if  then  dooTft, 
lie  caDuas  thee  betweeoe  a  paire  of  ^|]{{|q^ 


T^*  TheMafiqueiscoiiie»Sir. 

fJL  Let  them  play :  play  ^jrk  Sit  on  nwKheei  Pj/. 
A  Rafcall^bragging  Slaoe :  ihcKogiie fled fron me  like 
Qiiick-filner* 

D«/,  And  thou  followd'ft  him  like  a  Church:  thou 
whocibii  little  tydieSarthoUnewfiore-pigge^^thsAitilt 
thoaleaue  fighting  on  dayei^and  foyningon  lyQ^md 
begjUi  to  patehvp  thine  old  Body  ^Ottim^ 

]SmtribePrmct  4MiF^intduffUs*d^ 

FmI,  Peace  (good  IWjdoeootfpeaketikeaPeaihs- 
head :  doe  not  Ij^d  me  remember  mme  end. 

M,  SInha,  wliat  humor  it  liic  C|2BS£  of? 

FidL  A  good  (hallow  young  fellow :  hee  would  haue 
made  a  good  Pander  ^  hee  would  haue  ch'ipp'd  Bread 

J>U,  Thrafav  Btum  hath  a  good  Wit. 

M  Hee  a  good  \Q£i(^  haog  him  Baboone.hit  Wit  Is 
asthicke  as  T^^fcAnrleMaftard ;  there  is  no  more  con- 
ceit in  him,(hen  U  in  a  MiUet. 

J>«/.  Why  doth  the  Prince  louc  him  jjp^rhen  ? 

F4^<  Becaofe  their  Legges  are  both  ota  bignclTe:  snd 
hee  playes  at  Q^oirs  well,and  eates  Conger  and  ^gOgS^ 
and  drinkes  ofiF  Candles  ends  for  Flap-  dra  gons,and  ndes 
lIl^wllde-Mare  wtlh  the  Boycs^and  iompe^  vpon  loyn'd- 
ftoo]es>and  fwgares  with  a  good  grace,  and  weares  Bis 
Boot  Tecy  fgnfyyl^like  f  nto  the  Signe  of  the  Legge;  and 
bicedet  02^*'^  ^*^^^  tiling  of  difcrcete  ftorici:  and  (iich 
other  Cimboll  Faculties  hee  hath,  that  (hew  a  weakc 
Miodc^and  i^)u>lc  Body/or  the  which  the  Prince  admiu 
him }  Sat  the  Prince  himfelfe  is  fuch  another :  the 
weight  o?  ai^hayre  will  tucne  the  Scslci  betweene  their 

ffiiKt.  WottldqtfthisNaaeofaWheele  bane  his 
Earescutqt^? 

fsm»  Let  vs  beat  him  before  his  Whore* 

VriHce. '  Lookejf  ^SgwithetM  Elder  bach  not  his  Poll 

dawMlikeaCimtf*  » 

P9ht^  Uitnot(^range»that  Defirefhofttld  (o  muj 

v£|{£|  out-liue  performance  ? 

Fdi,fiittcmtDoL 

Tri9Ci>  5kf«rM  and  fVvjwtbH  JIBS  in  Comnndion? 

Whatfayet  the  Almanack  to  that  ? 

F«siv.  And  (gfi^  whether  the  Bene  Trm»  bis  Man, 
benoilifping  ^his  Maftcrs  old  Tables^tNote>Bookc, 
his  ConncelUkeeper  ? 

/W.  Thou^ttjft  giuemeflanTring  Baffet* 

D9I.  Nay  truely«  I  kiife  thee^ui^a  moft  confiant 
bearc 

M>  i  am  olde,  I  am  ^|U^ 

i)ff/»  I  louc  tt>ce  better  .then  I  loue  ere  a  fgmmg  young 
Boy  of  them  alL 

¥4d.  What  Stuffe  wilt  thou  IjiiigaKirileof  ?  I  Iball 
receiueMoncyonlburrdayj  (boi  (halt  baueaCappe 
«•  monrowr  A  m<nieSong»s8iBg£  it  ^wet  late. 
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wee  will  to  Bed.  TbcM  wik  fiMgec 
gone. 

Dd,  ThoB  wilt  fee  met  wceriag,  tf  dw  %f  61 
ptoue  that  eacrl  dreCfemy  Jclfe  hMMMyaaETiiB  tWiii 
lumes  weUybeirkendiecod. 

FW.  Some  Sack  JVjtwiir. 

fst*  Ha?  a  Baftard  Some  of tbePagr?  Aftd 
thovFiiw/yfaisBtoihcr?  — *" 

FMwr.  WbythooGi^orfinfiillGondneBe^1il« 
a  Lifedo'ft  thou  lead  / 

F4/^  ^betterthendxNi}  ItaaCeddcnflMta 
iPrawer* 

Prmee,  Very  tme.  Sit  t  andlcoaftco^imryeo 
l^theEaict.  ^ 

Htfi*  Oh»  the  Lord  pttfentthy  gMJll  Gtacr.W^|  1 
come  to  London.  Nowncauen  blefle  tfaSe  fticgeFfc»l 
of  thine:  wbat^eyoacomeftomWalet^  "^ 

F4U,  Thoa  ^tj^g^g^vBM^  Compoimd  of  Maicffie  s  by 
this  light  Hefiuand  qnyKBbod^tBair  act  nirlmifi 

DtL  How^yoo  fat  FooleJ  (JEBUi  7^*** 

Faiiv.  Hyl4»rd,  hee  will  drlne  yon  one  cf  tobt  » 
ncnge;andiiirneaJltoamerryment,  if  yoayl^notik 
beat. 

Triueu  Yon  vborfon  Candlennyne  yae»  howtiUly 
^you  fpeake  of  me  enen  aow^  boofc  thia  ImaAjf^ 
qioi||.ctnill  Cendcwoman  ? 

Haf^  'Bleflmgonyott^nodbeacc.aodib^l^tfbw 

myuoth* 

'M.  DidftthotfhetfeiM? 

9rm€e.  YefsapdyontaKwwtjityoo  did 
rsnne  ayav  by  Gads*hill :  yonkaew  1  mm  m 
^21^(pokeit  on  purpote^to  trie  my  jfitieace.  | 

F«/.  No,n^^iDotlef  ididnncduidcCa^Miwil 

^jijJyQhc&ting. 

Priafg,  I  (halldriuc  yott  tbeatoeociftflc  the  ^rifeJ 
abufe,  and  then  1  know  how  tobandle  yo«. 
Ml  (jfl.abiirerH«DoQnuneHoQor/ioabafc. 
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MMfTNot  to  diibrayfe  meS  fD^  call  i&c  rintlfTjndi 
Bread-chopper,  and  I  xnow  qttmatV 


F^  NoabuferaJJ 

P^im  Noabnie? 

F4d^  NoabufefiVW^  In  the  World:  bonefl 
I  difprays'd  him  before  dbe  W^kEcT,  i]|||  the  Widti 
might  not  £ili  in  lone  with  him  t  {[^which  dptn^  1  bxjsj 
done  the  part  of  a  yKSfi||lFricnd,and  a  true  Sabicd,  mi 
thy  Father  is  (ftgio^metbihkes  forii«  No  fti>tt(e(£U.*) 
none  (Ntd)  nonei  q^BnveSjnone* 

PriHCi*  See  now  wheoiet  pure  Fearc^tDdcMke 
|{di|^  doth  not  make  theewroog  ^avtnaonaG 
womaosto  dofe  with  t  s?  Is  diec^ibe  Wtdscd  ?1»  tbdC 
Hfiglflfi  heeiebof  the  Wicked  ?  Or  is  the  Borof  ^ 
Wicked?  Orhoneft^«rdpiAifr(tfboiiBZcalsbanKiiBW 
Nofe)  of  the  Wicked? 

M».  Anfwerethoa^|MdElffle^mif»cii& 

Fd,  The  Fiend  hath  prickt  dowpc  'BaMfk 
rablc^^  his  Face  \%Lmifiri  pKiuy^KitdMiy  wlwcbtf 
dod)  nothing  l|gL^ft  Maiilt*WoraKa  1  for  tiw  Ba|» 
there  is  a  good  A|DfeUabooc  bin^biit  tbo  DchIU 
bids  him  toob 

Prmcf.  FoT^I&Womai^ 

At/.  Foroneof  thcm^lhceia  in^cU||Q|d^ 
bumcs  poore  Soules  :  for  the  other*  I  oifM^S  ' 
ney  I  ud  wheduf  ihet  bee  damn'd  foe  dut,  I 
not. 
H^.  No^wamaiyoik 

m  -(11)  -  th 
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t^  No,l  cliioke  chou  arc  doc  :  I  iMokc  Uioo^tt  ^nic 
or  tHiK.  Marry,  there  is  aooiber  lodi^mcnc  fponmcf^ 
or  fuSieriog  QeUi  to  bee  cacco  ia  ihy  houfe,  contrary  lo 
he  Law,  ;or  the  which  rthinketboawUc  hovvle. 

I^df?.  All  ViAyallenrdoe  To  2  WEii'it  a  loyocjgf 
yf  ttitod^or  cwoaio  a  whole  Lent? 

Pmcf.  Yoi],Gcmlewoaiiik 

fl>i/»  Wfatt layeavoocGiaM? 

Bijk  BEoaceiayaihae^  HiiAhia  flali  nbclli 
igainft* 

ifiQif.  Wbolmocln  lb  loifdttiloore?  Lookcipthe 


Mv»*  Ftfa,liOWDow>«ifattnewea? 

/#fc  Ih>Ktog»yoMc  Fatbcr,|i  ac  Weftmiofter« 
lidi  ifaa5«e  fwenriewcakcand  wearied  Pefici> 
^ooKfiDQCi  ibeNocch  »aiid|f  I  eamc  along, 
liaei4aiid  oaerHookcadoxen  Capttinei. 
iiceJicade^rifettio^laMcktng  at  the  1  auecnet, 
ki4 aAMcaa7£||F  for  Sir /«£•  F4^4J^. 

frtwfcByHcaiien^PiiheiMfeeleiBcmiic^toblaiae, 
goMlytoprophanetbepteeiooi  ttme, 
^hmToapmof GoaMBocion  Jike  the  Soath» 
yomt  with  bbck  Vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt, 
^afl  dropfpoii  oorbareTnarmed  heads. 
Isipe  me  07  $  word^and  CXoake: 
KJgjft^oodalght.  Exit^ 

MM.  Now  conci  in  the  fweeteft  Morfett  of  the 
i*ighc»jadwee-oiiiftfacnce»andleaaeirTnpickt.  More 
taodnSg  u^tfae  dooic? ;  How  now  ?.  wbac'i  the  omu 
ter? 

2^4vi.  Yon  nmftawayto  Court,Sir»prerent!y, 

(^  dozen  Captaioet  myu  4fitfl  ^^'  7°"* 

pijl^.  Paythe  Kiufitiaot.Sirrha:  farewell  Hofteffe. 
Frrewell  j>^»  Yon  fee  (ny  good  Wcnchet)  how  tMa  of 
Merit  atelought  after :  |^  vndefcrocr  may  Xlecpe^when 
[he  nan  of  A&on  is  y^aoc  Farewell  good  Wenches: 
if  I  benoc  ienc  ^rxffoac^  1  will  (ec  yoaagaine^  ereX 
goe. 

ttoLl  cannot  (peake  ;  if  my  heart  bee  noc  readie 
CO  borlC—  Well  (fweete  /^)  bane  a  caze  of  thv 
felfeT" 

FtJ/f.  Farewell. farewell  Exiu 

H«/7.  WclL  fare  thee  well :  I  haoe  Icnowne  thee 
chefe  twentie  Q^BI^yeeresa  come  Pefcod-time;  bacan 
bonder »  and  iruer*heaned  inan«^-  ^j^Ij^^  £ire  thee 
well. 

f«ri(/ Miftris  TiMn^/hen, 

Hojt,  What*a  the  matter? 

Bard,  Bid^|iQ2js7>«rf./9&0ircometomyMaftcr. 

Bifi.  OhionoTbA/irunne:  mQBg,good2>«/l 

Extmntm 


Aclus^ertius.   Seem  Trima. 


E^tr  the  Kttg^witb  4  Tage» 

XAi^.Goe.call  the  Earles  of  Surrey, and  ^Warwick  s 
hot  ere  they  come,bid  them  ore-reade  thefe  ^fiUfiUi 
and  well  confider  of  them :  make  good  fpeed.   Exit. 


Row  many  thoolaod  of  my  pooreft  SdbieQf 
Are  at  jlus  hobrre  aHeepe  ?  O  Slecpe,0  gentle  SlecpCi 
NaturesTofc  j>igj[[e^how  haoe  1  frtgliced  rhee. 
That  thou  no  mam^ijff,  weigh  my  eye4ids  downe» 
And  fieepe  m^Scneei  inPy^gtfalpgffg? 
Wbyncher  (ihsepe)  lyeftthoa  in  fmoakieCribi, 
Vpon  f  neafie£|i||||t  ftretching  thee. 
And  hmftic  with  bufling  Night,  flyes  cojlgf  flaoDbcrj 
Then  in  Ae  perfum'd  Chambert  of  the  Great  ? 
Voder  the  Canopies  of  coflly  St^re^ 
Andlull'd  with  foondsitf  fweeteft  Melodle  ? 
O  thou  duU  Godywny  lyeft  ihouskh  cbe  vilde» 
In  loachfome  Bedsyaod  leau*ft  the  Kinglv  ^^"<;>»j 
A  Watch-cafeyora  common  Lsmm-Bell  ^ 
Wilt  thou,Tpoo  ifaf  high  and  giddie  Matt, 
Scale  vp  the  Shiplooyes  EyeSaUu)  fock  bis  BralneSj 
In  Cradle  of  the  rude  impecioos  S|Sge» 
And  in  the  vification  of  the  Wmdes, 
Who  take  jbfi  Roffian  Btllowesby  the  top, 
Curhng  their  monftroos  heads  j|jj{i  hanging  tben 
With  deafPning  Clamors  in  the  (lipp'ry  Q^xb; 
Tjnf  with  the  harIey,Death  it  fclfe  awakes  f  . 
Canft  tboa  (O  partiall  Slcepe)  gyi^  thy  RepoCe* 
To  the  wet  Sea-Boy ,in  an  houreJb  nide  r 
And  in  the  calmeft,and  moft  ftillett  Nigbr^ 
Wist  ^^  appliances,  and  meancs  to  boote^ 
Umy  it  toj  King  ?  Tben  happy  lowe^tye  downe^ 
Vn^e  lyes  the  Jtlfiul^tbac  weares  a  Crowoe. 

EwterfyarmichMiidSitrrtf, 

Wdf.  Manygood-morrowestoyoucMiieftie. 

KiMg^  ^  it  good-morrow.  Lords  ^ 

IF4r«  *Tis  One  a  Clock,  and  pift, 

Kiitg^fj^  tben  good-morrow  to  jODan(my  Lords;) 
Haue  you  read  o*rc  2lP  Letters  thu  I  lent  yon  i 

W«r,  We  bane  (my  Liege.) 

Xforf .  Then  you  (UOfiiap  the  Body  of  oor  1Cngdome» 
How  ioule  it  is :  ^duf  raoke  Difeafes  grow. 
And  with  what  danger>neere  the  ycu^of  it  ? 

mr.  Itisbat8saBody,yetdiflfiDpfitI^» 
Which  to  his  former  ftrength  may  be  reAot'd* 
Withgoo|}  adtiice,and  little  Medicine : 
My  Lord  NmhrnikrlimivriX  foonejis  cooPd. 

JCiw^.Oh  Hcaoeo,that  one  might  read  the  Bookjif  Fate, 
And  iee  the  reuolucion  of  the  Times 
Make  Moimtalnes  leuell.  and  the  Continent 
(Wcarieoffolide  firmcne(re)melt  it  felfe 
Into  the  Sc^:  and  other  Times,  to  (et 
The  beachse  Girdle  of  dtt Ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptmus  hippes ;  how  Chances  mocks 
^^  Changes  fill  cbe  Cuppe  of  Alteratioo 
With  diners  Liquors*  *Xji2  not  tenne  yceresgone» 
Since  RicbMrd,znd  NmStrnkrUmi^  great  fidodSt 
Did  feaft  together ;  and  in  two  yecrcs  after« 
Wereiluy  at  Wanres.  Jit  is  but  dghc  yeeses  fincC| 
This  r<retf  was  the  man,neereft  my  Soale« 
Whojike  afisfiihfir*  <oyt'^  ><>  ■»/  Affaires. 
And  Uy d  his  Lone  and  U&  vndet  my  foot : 
Yea/or  my  fake,euen  to  tbfi  eyes  of  l^lMrd 
Gaue  him  defiance.  But  widch  of  JAP  was  by 
(You  Confin  ^mi/,as  I  may  remember) 
When  ^#ri!Mri{,with  bisEye,brim-fiill  of  IfittHi 
(Then  check*d,and  rated  hj  NmhmAnltHd) 
Did  fpeake  thefe  words  (nowpron'daPcopbecics) 

iV^prr^MMs^iW^tbou  Ladder.py  the  ^diidl 

My 
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My  Coiifia  ^mlUaghMkg  tfcendt  my  Throne : 
(lliMgh  tticn,Heaucn  knowes.l  had  no  fach  mcent« 
But  chat  neccflkie  fo  bow'd  the  Scate, 
Thac  liutd  Greacnefle  were  eompcird  to  Iciflet) 
TbeTinae  (hall  come  (thaf  did  bee  follow  it) 
TheTi^ic  will  ^887  thac  foule  Sinoe  gathering  head. 
Shdl  breake  into  Corruptioo  i  Co  went  on, 
TSrS^celling  this  fame  Timet  dondition^ 
And  the  dinifion  of  oarAmicie. 

X^kr.  There  is[a  Hiftorie  in  all  mens  Liueti 
Figof  ing  the  nature  of  the  Times  dccett'd  i 
The  which  obferu  d«  a  SSShmay  prophede 
With  a  neere  avme^f.the  naine  chance  of  thbg^t 
JSJa  not  COOK  to  Lifti5whlch  in  thcb  Seedcs 
^d  weake  beginoiaei  lye  eooeafuicci  x 
S5ch  ihingt  become  tbe  Hatch  and  Brood  ofTitne) 
And  by  tl^  neccflarie  forme  oTtlufi 
King  Achgrdmtghit  create  a  perltd  P^f 
Thac  great  Ntnbmitr/imd^  dien  61w  to  hin^ 
Would  of  inac.5eed>grow  to  a  greater  falfenefle. 
Which  (honld  not  finde  a  ground  to  roocc  vpon, 
VnlefleonyoQ.  " 

JUv^.  Arc  thefe  thinga  then  Necefities  ? 
Then  let  ?s  mecte  them  hke  Neceuicicsi 
Aodtbat  fame wordacueo  now  cryes  out  on  ?h 
Thef&y^^Bifim  and  IfmbmMmd 
Are£fiie  lEoufand  ftrong. 

H'kr,  It  cannot  be  fmy  Lord:) 
Rumor  doth  dooble^ike  the  Voice,aQd  Eccfiob 
The  numbers  of  the  feaced.  Pleale  it  your  Gnce 
To  goe  to  Ded,  ? pon  my  Life  (my  Lord) 
The  Powell  that  yotfilreadie  haue  fimc  fonbi 
Shall  bring  this  Prise  ia  f  cry  caB^. 
To  comfort  yon  cfaejnorckl  bane  recda*Q 
TCtetalne  inftapce,thac  Clmdmrli  dead« 
Your  MaieRiS^nh  bcene  this  foff>ni£ht  ill* 
And  thefe  ▼nfeafonTd  bewrci  peBSrcemuft  adde . 
Vato'your  SicknciTe* 

KtMgTl  will  cake  your  counfaile : 
And  were  thefe  inward  Warres  once  out  of  hand, 
V\ree  would  (dcareXordsJ  rmo  the  Hojy^Land^ 

2uO  -(.jr, )  -^ 

Scena  Secunda. 


Sbd.  GNiie-oa,come*on.come«on  t  gtne  mce  yoot 
Handel  giueroee  your  Hand.  Sic:  an  earW  ftirrer,by 
cheRood.  And  how  doth  my  good  Couiin  Silmctl 

SsL  GoSHnnotro Wygood  Coufin5&i Anr. 

5£m/.  And  bow  doth  my  Coofin,'yourbed.feUow  ? 
■nd  your  faireft  Daughter»  and  muie,  my  God-Daughter 

SMmf   """^ 

SiL  AUt»ablackcOozeU(Cottfin5&iAnr.} 

SbM,  By  yea  and  nay^,  I  dare  fay  mjCouRn  fyijum 

is  become  a  good  SchoUer  ?  hee  is  atOxtoiU  itilla  it  bee 

DOC? 

Sii^  Xndeede  ^fyto  my  coft« 

Skil,  Hee  nraft  then  to  the  Innes  of  Court  flionly :  I 
was  once  oTt/MMiir/  Inne  i  .when  (I  thinke)  tiicy  will 
cZLgof  madJawlwrycu 


I  SU,  You  were  cairdkifiic5ilMlbwthcii(Coa&i.) 
Sbsl.  I  was  call'd  anv  thing  r  and  I  woold  faac  ^« 
any  thmg  indcedc  tocCTRd  rouodly  cod«  These  was  1^ 
little  JoIm  DmI  of  SuftotdOiire,  and  blackc  Gwmp3m. 
and  FnemSf7«d(4Mp.and  mB  Sfteb  a  rirr  fil  man.y 
hadnot  foore  fuch  SwmSp^bttcklerf  in  alltheliaci^ 
Conrcagainc:  Aug  i  may  Uf  16^611^  wee  knewka 
tbe9«MC-7^*/were;IBil  had  the  bcft  oT  cfa^  4  a 
comonodcmeni.  Then  war  Ak^  f4^Ufi(pam  Ss  Uk" 
a^oy,  and  Page  to  TbSmiMm^£j^  Duke  of  )Wl 

folke^  

SiL  This  Sir /«l«(CoafiDj  chat 
bout  Souldiert  ? 

"""TW.  The  fame  Sir /«**»  the  very  (ame  s  I  &wla 
breake  Se9ggm*s  Head  at  the  CoartJGate»  wbcDESe«a 
aCrackjDoc  thus  high :  and  tlieveiy  fasaediy  did  I  Mc 
19icb  ODtSMiffmSim^k^,  ftFruitecer^  baBic  Gttfo, 
Inne*  Oh  the  maddayestfaacl  haue  Ipcntl  end  lo  fa 
bow  many  of  mine  cdde  Acqaaintanoe  aredefl? 

Sil.  WeefliaUaUroUowCCoafiA.)      

SMm  Ceruinci  'tis  certatnec  very  fore.  Toy  fats 

Death  is  cettaine  to  all,  all  fliaU  dye.  Ubw  a  gSSdTih 
ofSuUocks  at  Stamford  Ftyre?       ""* 

Sd*  lrulyCoufin,Iwasnor there. 

Sktd.  Dcaaiscenaloe.  Is  oldJDmdifr  of  yogT— i 
Itoiogyet?  "^" 

S3.  DeidiSir. 

SIfKi.  Dead?  See^fee:beedccwa  good  Bowcad 
dead  ?  hee  fhoc  a  finTDioote.  Idm  of . Game  loMd 
bim well, and Mttcd mBcbMoney  on  hie  heedi,  Dead? 
beewQoId  jiancciam  inthc  Qowc  acTweliie-loaR^ 
caityed  you  afe^Xiad  Shaft  at  fbucecccDc^aod 
teenc  and  ahaltc^ Chat  it  would  hittedoiie  a  maoi 
good  GO  lee.  How  a  Gm  of  Ewes  now  f 

Sd»  ThereScaaschcybe:  a  fcoic  of  good  Em 
]  may  be  worth  tenne  pounds*     " 

SmL  And  is  olde  DmUt  dead  go 94 -  (^^  ).  ^^  ;, 

^n'Birdfljh  mid  hu  B^^ 

S'd^  Heeve  come  two  of  Sir  M$  Ttd/iMs  Men  fai  I 
thinke.)  ,   — 

Slkd^  Good-morroWyhcmett  Gentlemeo. 

74rdL  I  befcech  yoo,which  is  luAice  Simtttm  7 

Sbal»  ]  am  Rokm  5£uiAnr(SuQa  pooix  Efqairc  of  du 
Counties  and  one  of  the  Kings  lomces  of  cbe  I^acc: 
What  IS  your  good  pleafure  with  me  I 

Bmd.  MvCapcaine  (Sir)  comoicnda  bim  co  yoe: 
mf  CaptainCjSir  Itbm  F«$K«f#  .•  a  callGentleaiao»  aod  a 
Doft  gallant  Leader.  * 

SM*  Hee  grectes  me  well.  (Sir)  I  knew  bin  a 
good  Back«Sword-man.  How  doth  the  good  KoigbK? 
may  1  aske«how  my  Lady  his  Wife  dot?? 

Bml,  Sir,pardon  t  a  Soul3itt  is  better  accnnimnda> 
ccd,then  with  a  Wife* 

ShtL  Tcli  weU  faid  Sir;  and  it  is  weU  &td,  imSeede^ 
cooi  Better accoouDodated?  ic  isfiooo,yca  iadeede  ii 
it :  good  phrafes  ate  forelyiand  eucry  wbofe  Tcry  ta^ 
mcndable.  Accommodated « ic  comes  txActmmmk: 
very  goodt  a  good  Phcafe. 

'Bwd.  Araon,  Sir,  I  haue  heard  tne  word.  Phrafe 
call  you  it  ?  by  this  X>xf%  1  knew  not  the  Phrafes  bar 
I  will  roaintaine  the  Word  with  myS^rocd,  co  bee  a 
SouldicrJike  Word .  aod  a  Word 


^' 


\ 


Command.  Accommodated  :  chat  it^  wben  a 
(as  they  fay)  accommodated ;  orsWbcnaoMa  is,  being 
^^""^""*^"'"  whereby 


\ 


TbeficoadTm  ^"K^MemgtbeFiiunk 
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«iincby  Jie  clionghc  to  be  tccocnniodaced » *«hiclr.liaif 
BKBlIcoubing. 

Enter  F^lf^p. 


^ItfT.  Itiiverv  hifl  t  tooke,  licerencDmergooil  Sir 
fj4r«  GiueiDcycur  band,  gtuemeyout  Worihipigood 
|ijiiJiOrniftiiie»ytNi  looke  well :  «nd  beare  your  yeatcs 
v«v  well.'  Welcomcgood  ^  Ifht, 

M'  1  trngYaaniccyou  vwlL,  goodM.i^fArrt  AW- 
jbrtlfafttrJiwaiiSjt  I  chinkc  i 

^ikiL-  NofiB/tfivj  K  it  my  Cofio  SiUmcg :  in  Commifli* 
pnitiuiBwcia 

F^  Good  M.5:^W,ic  well  befitiyoulhoiildbeef 


fiiL'Yom  good  Wordiip.  ii  wdconc 

lUf  '.Fx^  <faif  ishocyrcatbtr  (Gendcoieo}  bneyoo 
proaidcd  me  hcere  halfe  mdotto  offufficieot  mCB?, 

5&<f.  Manyhauewelk&waiydbfici 

FgL  LrtoicreecbcmJbercccbyMu 

^»^  Wbcre'ithcRoUfWbecescheRoU?  Whcrt*i 
tbe&oll  ?  let nd  ice,  let  me  fee^let  mc  fee :  fo^fotfoJo : 
yet  many  Sit^ .  X^fbt  J^UieiXct  tbcm  ofipeare  at  I  caDt 
IntbtnidoioyleitheiBdoibs  Lccmccfcey  Wbcre  st 

Jlif^*  Hecfejfitplcale  you. 
SbsL  What  thinkeyoa  ($»/«£»)  agoodlimb'dfd- 
)aiii>ong,flrongy  and  of  good  fi:ieods* 

/LMmL  Yea/tfiepleaicyou^ 

%d^  Xii  tbe  diore  ciae  tboa  wen  Vi*iC 

5ii«J^'HaJui»ba,fiioftcxcenenCrblogt  diac  ttenotil- 
dic>lackrvfes«reiyfiiigiilargood«  WciifiudeSic/i^ 
wcfywctliatd. 

IVif.:Pikkebi0. 

A/m/. J  iiraijprickt:welIeiioitgb  before;  ifjroacoQld 
li8iie]aiieaIone:Diy  old  Dime  will  be  vodooe  Dow,for 
oneco  doe  her  Husbandry,  end  her  Dnidgery  }  yoa  need 
aoctohaoepriclamey there areocfaer men  finoT'to  goc 
Mt,ihenl. 

IfiC.Goi9o:  peace  Jd§HliUi,jon  (ball  goe<  iMmUirt 
it  is  Dcneyoiinrere  (penc« 
MmT.  Spent? 
5Unr._peace,feUo\¥«peace;  ftandafide  i  Know  you 
nhoeyonkrePFor  the  other  fie  /afar ;  Let  me  ie^iSimm 
'Id:  I fflarry.letme bane iiiauoiQt  ffnder : hi%  like  10 
bttcoiaroaiaier. 
J    SW.  Where  f5^^ti»? 
5W»Heerefiu 

FW.  ^iMdnVyWhofcfonaearctKool 
<^Ml  My  Mothers  Conne,Str# 
.  FjJI?.  Thy  Mothers  fonne  i  like  cnoogti,  and  thy  ttm 
then  (haibw :  fothc  fonne  of  the  Female,  is  the  (hadow 
afthe Mtle : it  it ptten  fo indcede^bucau; of  thcFathfirt 
Mtncc. 
5W.  DoyottlikchimXir/tf&ii^ 
F<«^.  5Mnr  wilt  ieroe for  Summer :  pnckehim :  For 
laechaueanomber  of  (badowct  to  fill  vppe  thfrMuftet* 

Sibtf.  Thmuuwmt 

J^-Jf."  .Where's  he? 

'KBt,.Heete  fir. 

f^4  Isthy  nanac  Wan  I 

,Wiirr»'.Veam« 

<£i'^.Thoo  an  a  teiy  cagg^  Wart, 


SkAJS^tSCL  pticke  him  do  wne, 
SkAM 

/(«jf ,  It^ere  fuperfloous:  for  his  apparrel  it  baittfp* 
On  his  backe«and  the  whole  frame  (hods  vponpina:brick 
bimnomore* 

^IrWI.  Ha,ha4ia,yoa  can  do  it  fie :  voncaiiiiflftitrs:  I 
eommendyoawelU  ^ 

frrnituFtHU^ 

Vnikb,  Hcerefir; 

AEm^  What  Trade  arcthou  fttbU^ 

JanUr.  A  womansTaylorfir* 

ShsL  Shalllprickebim^fir) 

FdL  Yoomty:. 
But  ifbebad  beeneamam  Taylor^he  wouldbaneptick'd 
you.  Wilt  thoumakc  at  many  holes  in  anr  cocoiet  Bat- 
tailefSs  thou  haft  doaeln  a  Womam  peccicoie  ? 

ftdki  JwUIdoe  m  goodwill  fir^  yoocan  bane  no 
more, 

Fdf.  :Wellfald«good  WomansTailour:  Well  fay  4t 
Cottragtoos  fttkbn  ihou  wiltbee  as^yalitot  aa  the  wradk- 
fuUDoue,ormoftmagoanimousMoiife«  Pfkketbewf^ 
mam  Taylonr  well  Maftcf  5A«Afir.  deepe  Maifier  Sladk 

AsMrrXwoiiId  fp^4nr;ffllght  haoe  gone  fir*; 

Tdm.  I  woold  thou  wen  amaoa  Tailor^thary  mightlft 
mend  him,  and  DnXehim  fit  10  goe.'  Ivannot  pocium  to 
aprinate  feoMierf  chaola  the  Leader  of  lb  many  thoi^ 
fiiodt.  Let  that  fufiice,moft  ForcibleJM/^# 

JmkiM^  ItftiaUfoffiice.. 

Idf^  lam  bound  to  thee,  naieraidJV«Mr*  Whoip 
the  next  ? 

rs/t.  Yeamany,let«tiet7atfiMj||^ 

BwL  Heerefit 

Fd.  TMkiiK,arikcIyFe]lo««~iCMiifiprickesf  ^a^ 
>«j|9  till  he  roare  againe.'' 

*Btd.  OhygoodmyLordCapaine. 

Ki/.  AVhac?  do'ft  thou  roare  before  than  prickr^ 

Ba/.  Oh  fir,!  am  a  difeafedmart. 

Td.  What  difeafe  baft  thou  ? 

lid.  A  whorfon  cold  fir,  a  cough  fir,  which  J  catgbt 
with  Ringing  In  the  Kings  affirjrres,  vpon  hit  Gxooatioo 

day^fir. 

F«A  Come.thoadiakgototheWatfcthiaGownei 
.we  wllf  hstte  away  thy  Cold,  and  I  will  take  fiidi  otder. 
that  thy  friends  Ihsll  ring  for  thee.'  Ithccrfeall? 

Shd.  There  is  two  morecalTed  thenytmi  noodicr: 
you  mdft  haue  but  foure  hecre  fir,aiid  fo  I  piay  yen  go  la 

with  me  to  dinner.' 
fd.  Come,  I  will  gpe  drinke  with  you,  but  I 


.0 


l(*v 


lv'.> 


tarry  dinner^  I  am  glad  to  feeyoahi good  ttothy  Maftci 

SbaLO  fir  Mv.doc  you  remember  fince  wee  lay  iD 
night  in  the  Winde*mill.in  S  Georges  Field*.. 

Jdfi^,  NomoreotthatgoodMafier^iiilinr.*  Mq 
more  of  that, 

Shdl.  Hafitwasamerrjrnlght,  Andit /aMXj^il* 
.  w«r^«aliue? 

rd.  SheIiues,M.5&4JW; 

Sbd.  She  neuer  could  sway  with  nic# 

Fd.  Ncuer,neuer :  (he  would  alwayet  (ay Iheecottld 
not  abide  Wi^huBnf, 

Sbd  1  could  anger  her  to  thebean  :ihe«waitDca  a 
Smm'Mm.  Doth  {heboid her ownewell^ 

Fd  OU.o\d^)A.Slfd!cm. 

Sbd.  Nay,(be  muft  be  old,  (be  cannociboofieiMLbc 


\M) 


I/' 
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bU  I  ccriiloc  ibce's  qld :  md  had  Rdbi  r^ifiH-wcrkg ,  by 
9\6  ZV/^k-vfr^,bcfore  I  cune  to  C/emntt  noe. 

Si/^'Thu't  &ti€  Sue  yeeres  tgoe* 

Sikd^  Hiii»Co«ftiSi/lnp«r,«huthouha|)fl  fetiie  tliit» 

[hat  this  KnigHK  aa4 1  baiie  fccoe ;  hab.  Sir  /ifo,  fahl  I 

wdLPi 

'  ~F4/y^^  Wee  banc  beard  cbe  Chyract  at  ml(Uiighc,Vla» 

Skti*  TiMnwce  haoe.that  wee  bane ;  lnfiiili»Sir  /afar, 
wee  baoe  t  our  wacch-word  wa<,UeB-Bo]rct«  Gome, 
lo^i  to  Dinner  $  come  Jlct's  to  Dtmcr :  Ob  tbe  dayea  that 
weebaueieeoe.  CameyCeinc. 

BmI,  Good  Mafiec  Corporate  3arit^^  fland  017 
fittodftodhecreif  feureHvfjtenneaMblfl^f  faiEKiub 
Oowncf  fin  joo :  n  f  ery  tni^,fi4I  bad  ai  licfbebaiigM 
fir.ii  goe  s  *«m1  yet,for  mine  ownc  paK.fir4  do  OMcasc  \ 
bot  rather,  becaiife  1  ammwilUos.  and  fiMnalne  owne 
patrjbauerderiretoOaywitbi^fiiradaq.  cUf^fir-ldid 
itei  carCyforiAine  owoe  part,(b  mndu 
.JSi0fd»  Go-coot  {laadafide.. 

JUmUt  And  good  Maftct  Corporall  Ckpcalne^&r  mf 
Aid  Damei  fake,  ftand  my  firtcnd  t  (bee  bath  no  body  10 
doe  any  diing  about  h€r,>a  heo  I  fm  gone :  and  (be  if  dldf 
and  cannot  belpcbcrfbUe!  yoaOiaiihlBefoBk^fir.  . 
^    9jrdL  Go*toosftaodafidc. 

Fa^km  I  care  not,  a  man  can  die  but  ooce :  wee  OM  i 
death.  Jwillnenerbeaicabaremiodesif  itbevydefii- 
mCifoMritbcoor.lb:  no'maniicoogoodto  femftbia 
Prince :  aod  let  ir  goe  wbicfa waj  it  wSU,he  ihaidklfhia 
^ecre,U  qiiit  foe  the  oen. . 
^  Bgrd.  Well  faidfibou  ana  good  fellow. 

feeBif^  Nay  J  will  beare  no  oafe  ainde. 

Pa/fi.  Come(tr«wbichiDenlballIbaiie; 

sidl.  Foure  of  which  you  pleafe. 
.    PtrJ.  sir,awordwicbyoai  Ibanetbne  pomuLto 
free  C3&«^  and  AaK-^tfjIb' 

pAlfi^  Go-too:  welL 

SMi  Comtfit  /«&«,wblch  foiue  wiU  you  banc  ? 

faffi.  Doc  you  chufe  foi  roe« 


FmIJI.  MatSdifjuA'Bun^ti^f  for  you  J^M&<fMby 
0  home,ciU  y on  are  paft  (etDice  s  and  for  yoor  putJSttl' 
xtfijlifgrow  tdl  yoircome  vnto  it  s  1  will  none^tf ymi, 

SbdL  Sat  iJm,SK  /•Av,doe  not  your  felfe  WTong,they 
BCD  your  UkdydbiKDipnd  L  would  haue  yoa  (etuTd  witU 

,  ibabeflc ^ 

ITj^.  WiDyaDce11me(Mafter5&ff0ir)bowiochitfe 
•manZ  Ort  I  fbrtheUaibe>tl»eTbewei»vbe  ftatare, 
btiflte^aodbl^geaflemblanceof  aman?  glue  mee  the 
VpidtXlAtRttSUnrJ)  Whae  1  ir^rr?  you  fee  wbu 
A  fagged  appearance  itis :  bee  (hall  cliarge  you,  and 
difchatge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  Pewterers  Ham« 
met  f  come  dC  andj>n,  fwittcr  tlicn  hee  that  gibben  00 
fS/fScewBtfodbeB.  And  this  fame  halfe-&c'd  fdlow, 
Shuums  gtwe  me  dus  man :  hee  prefenti  no  niarke  to  the 
EneAib  6t6  tmJoan  may  with  as  grtae  ayme  leuell  ac 
ffae  edgie  c^  Apen^kifife  1  and  for  a  Rcirait»bow  fwiftty 
W!U  tfaii  Ftlfle.  the  WotnaniTay lor,  Tunoe  ofik  O,  gine' 
me  the  fpare  nreoi  and  (pare  me  the  great  ones.  Puimc  a 
Cafyuef  inia  iV'^ti  hand^4riA/jpi&. 
^drd.  Hold  ^urt.Tranerfe :  thus.cboi .cbua* 
F4fi»  Come,maoage  me  your  Cal/uer :  (otfttj  well, 
g»>ioo,Tery  goodicxcceding  eood.  0,giue  roeaiwayet 
:f littleJeane,old,chopt,bald  Shot.  Well  laid  ff^ior^tbou 
aitagoodJScabi  faold^cbereUaTcftetfotthee; 


Slui.  Hff  ii  r-'  hit  rrafrrimflrr,  hf  ff  dwh  mA  Ait 
inight.  1  remeuiber  at  MUt«cfid.Grccai«wfaa  1  {,• 
at  Cuwwits  ihne.  J  waa  then  Sir2lj|«Mr  ftn^^ij.. 
Show ;  there  was  alkikquiifcr  IcUow.  and  Im  wnC^ 
roaoaee  yon  bia  Pcece  tboa :  aod  bee  woald  aboo, 
and  abottc^  and  come  you  fai«aBd  coom  you  in  s  Itk 
tab,  uh,  would  bee  fay  1  Bowocr  would  lic«  fa^/ioj 
away  agaioe  wonldbee  goe^ind  a^iine  wouM  Im  ^at: 
J  (ball  oeucrfee  fudi«  (cUew. 

FiUf.  Theia  fcUowcs  will  doe wcIU  IdaAa 
Bnewell  M afier  5i/Mfr  J  will  not  vfe  OMiy  «ID 

roa:  fare  you  welU  Gentlemen  both:  I  thnata  iji^ 
owil  a  doftcn  mile  to  nigbt«34ndi^,gHie  the  Soirf^ 


GcoilinMBk  Ob 


Shid^  JSk  /i&»,Heatten blcflc  yDU^aod 
^  and  (end  ira  Peace.  A»  yoa 

Dnrbouffti  Let  our  old  acquaintance  be 

aduenture  I  will  wUb  you  10  die  Cam 
.  #4(.- 1  would  yovwoBldfMaftfrii 
Aid*  Go-toDl  I 'bane  ^obeact'widL 

well.  JSjaB.\ 

Fnifm  Riee3rouvril|  gentle 
di4^« leade  the  men  £way.  •  Aa  I  Kturafti  1 
thefe  luAices  i  1  doe  fee  tbe  hnwomeof 
^pw.  Howfidyiedweeotdmecatecotbit 
ingfjTfaia  fameftartt'd  luAice  batbdonc 
prate  to  on  of  tbe  wildenefle  of  bia  Yooili.  _ 
reaiei  bee  bath  done  about  TunbdUlnec,  vd 
tbhrd  word  a  lye,  duer  pay'd  co  tbi 
TutlceaTrtbnte.  IdoercmanberbimitG 
Uke  a  man  made  after  Sopper«of  a 
hee  waa  naked,  bee  waa,  faflrattdi^tfddd^ 
Radifl),  with  t  Head  (antifiically  canAftpuo  k 
Knife.  Hee  wu  fo  foHonw^tbae^  Of 
any  thicke  Ggbt)  were  iouinriblc^  Hue 
Gitim  i>f  Famine  s  bee  came  ever  klibi 
the  Fafliion :  And  now  if  dua  Vkcf  Difecr 
Squire,  and  talkei  ar  fioffliaily  of  IMM  of  G 

bee  had  beene  fwome  Brotfaor  eobiiB  f  and  He  be  fwor 
hee  neuer  faw  biro  but  ooce  to  tbe  TilMfatd^iBd  tfaea  k 
bacft  hts  Head,  for  crowding  aeaong  tbe  IdailhalaaBk 
I  faw  it»  and  told  /«&■  of  Gabur^bee  bcac  bb  Mmm 
Name,  for  yon  might  Inae  ttufi^d  him  and  all  bit  A^ 
uarrdl  into  an  Eelcakifme:!  the  Cafe  of  a  Ticfak  &c^ 
boy  waa  a  Manfion  forbimt  •  Come  :  and  now  baA 
heeLand^andBccUB.  Wdl^lwillbcacqaanMdvtt 
him,if  1  retumc:  aod  &e  (ball  goe  bard,bne  (willjBhc 
him  a  Philofopheti  two  Stooea  to  me.  f  If  the  y9m% 
Dace  be  a  Bay  t  for  die  old  Pike.  I  fee  no  rcalbn^tftc 
Law  of  Nacurej  but  /  may  (bap  at  bim*  Let  itane  flufc 
and  there  an-eodv 


c« 


ASusQHortus.  SccM^rima. 


irtnwmUad^Cdahkm 

Tn^.^Wbar  If  diia  PotreftcalTd? 
Hdfi,  Tia  Goaltrce  Poofifl,  and't  ibJt 
Grace; 

ITjIT  Hill  niiiil(iiij|Tiiii10iiii1fiiiiliTifiiiMiiiiai^ 
To  know  thenumbenof  our  ^«*^— '*• 


PART  II. 


THE  CIPHER  NARRATIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     TREASONABLE    PLA  Y    OF    RICllAKD    II. 

A  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light. 

Henry  V.^  iV,  8, 

AFTER  the  Table  of  Contents  of  this  book,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  Cipher  narrative,  had  been  published, 
the  remark  was  made,  by  some  writers  for  the  press:  "Why,  history 
knows  nothing  of  the  events  therein  referred  to."  And  by  this  it 
was  meant  to  imply  that  if  the  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign  did 
not  give  us  these  particulars  they  could  not  be  true.  The  man 
who  uttered  this  did  not  stop  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  a 
piece  of  folly  for  Francis  Bacon,  or  any  other  man,  to  have  labori- 
ously inclosed  in  a  play  a  Cipher  narrative  regarding  things  that 
were  already  known  to  all  the  world.  The  reply  of  the  critics 
would  have  been,  in  the  words  of  Horatio: 

there  needs  no  ghost,  my  Lord,  come  from  the  grave, 
To  tell  us  this. 

A  cipher  story  implies  a  secret  story,  and  a  secret  story  can  not 
be  one  already  blazoned  on  the  pages  of  history. 

But  it  is  indeed  a  shallow  thought  to  suppose  that  the  historian, 
even  in  our  own  time,  tells  the  world  all  that  occurs  in  any  age  or 
country.     As  Richelieu  says: 

History  preserves  only  the  fleshless  bones 
Of  what  we  were;  and  by  the  mocking  skull 
The  would-be  wise  pretend  to  guess  the  features. 
Without  the  roundness  and  the  glow  of  life, 
How  hideous  is  the  skeleton  ! 
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But,  at  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  the  Cipher  narrative,  to  be 
true,  must  be  one  that  coheres,  in  its  general  outlines,  with  the 
well-known  facts  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth;  and  this  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  prove  that  it  does. 

The  Cipher  story  tells  us  of  a  great  court  excitement  over  the 
so-called  Shakespeare  play  of  Richard II,;  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen  to  find  out  who  was  the  real  author  of  the  play; 
of  her  belief,  impressed  upon  her  by  the  reasoning  of  Robert  Cecil, 
Francis  Bacon's  cousin,  that  the  purpose  of  the  play  was  treason- 
able, and  that  the  representation  on  the  stage  of  the  deposition  and 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  was  intended  to  incite  to  civil 
war,  and  lead  to  her  own  deposition  and  murder.  The  Cipher  also 
tells  us  that  she  sent  out  posts  to  find  and  arrest  Shakspere,  intend- 
ing to  put  him  to  the  torture, — or  "  the  question,"  as  it  was  called  in 
that  day, —  and  compel  him  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  man  for 
whom,  as  Cecil  alleged,  he  was  but  a  mask;  and  it  also  tells  how 
this  result  was  avoided  by  getting  Shakspere  out  of  the  country 
and  beyond  the  seas. 

What  proofs  have  we  that  the  Queen  did  regard  the  play  of 
Richard  II,  as  treasonable  ? 

They  are  most  conclusive. 

I.     The  Play. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Knight's  Biography  of  Sliakspere^  p. 
414,  he  will  find  the  following: 

The  Queen's  sensitiveness  on  this  head  was  most  remarkable.  There  is  a  very 
curious  record  existing  of  "that  which  passed  from  the  Excellent  Majestie  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  Privie  Chamber  at  East  Greenwich,  4**  August!,  i6or,  43® 
Reg.  sui,  towards  William  Lambarde,"  which  recounts  his  presenting  the  Queen 
his  Pandecta  of  historical  documents  to  be  placed  in  the  Tower;  which  the 
Queen  read  over,  making  observations  and  receiving  explanations.  The  following 
dialogue  then  takes  place: 

William  Lanibarde.  He  likewise  expounded  these  all  according  to  their  original 
diversities,  which  she  took  in  gracious  and  full  satisfaction;  so  her  Majesty  fell 
upon  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  saving:  '*  I  am  Richard  II.,  know  ve  not 
that?" 

W.  L.  [Lambarde].  Such  a  wicked  imagination  was  determined  and  attempted 
by  the  most  unkind  gentleman,  the  most  adorned  creature  that  ever  your  Majesty 
made. 

Ht-r  Mtijt'sty.  He  that  will  forget  God  will  also  forget  his  benefactors:  ihit 
tragedy  ^vas  played  forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses,   .   .   . 

The  "  wicked  imagination  "  that  Elizabeth  was  Richard  II.  is  fixed  upon  Elssex 
by  the  reply  of  Lambarde,  and  the  rejoinder  of  the  Queen  makes  it  clear  that  the 
"  wicked  imagination  "  was  attempted  through  the  performance  of  the  tragedy  of 
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The  Deposition  of  Richard  IL  '*  This  tragedy  was  played  forty  times  in  open 
streets  and  houses."  The  Queen  is  speaking  six  months  after  the  outbreak  oi 
Essex,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  outdated  play  —  that  performance  which  in 
the  previous  February  the  players  '*  should  have  loss  in  playing" — had  been  ren- 
dered popular  through  the  partisans  of  Essex  after  his  fall,  and  had  been  got  up  in 
open  streets  and  houses  with  a  dangerous  avidity. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Essex  had  returned  from  Ireland, 
having  patched  up  what  was  regarded  by  Elizabeth  as  an  unreason- 
able and  unjustifiable  peace  with  the  rebel  O'Neill,  whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  subdue.     He  was  placed  under  arrest. 

I  again  quote  from  Knight's  Biography  of  Shakspere^  pp.  413 
and  414: 

Essex  was  released  from  custody  in  the  August  of  1600,  but  an  illegal  sentence 
had  been  passed  upon  him  by  commissioners,  that  he  should  not  execute  the  offices 
of  a  Privy  Councilor,  or  of  Earl  Marshal,  or  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
Queen  signified  to  him  that  he  was  not  to  come  to  court  without  leave.  He  was  a 
marked  and  a  degraded  man.  The  wily  Cecil,  who  at  this  very  period  was  carry. 
ing  on  a  correspondence  with  James  of  Scotland,  that  might  have  cost  him  his 
head,  was  laying  every  snare  for  the  ruin  of  Essex.  He  desired  to  do  what  he 
ultimately  effected,  to  goad  his  fiery  spirit  into  madness.  Essex  was  surrounded  by 
warm  but  imprudent  friends.  They  relied  upon  his  unbounded  popularity,  not 
only  as  a  shield  against  arbitrary  power,  but  as  a  weapon  to  beat  down  the  strong 
arm  of  authority.  During  the  six  months  which  elapsed  between  the  release  of 
Essex  and  the  fatal  outbreak  of  1601,  Essex  House  saw  many  changing  scenes, 
which  marked  the  fitful  temper  and  the  wavering  counsels  of  its  unhappy  owner. 
Within  a  month  after  he  had  been  discharged  from  custody  the  Queen  refused  to 
renew  a  valuable  patent  to  Essex,  saying  that  "  to  manage  an  ungovernable  beast 
he  must  be  stinted  in  his  provender."  On  the  other  hand,  rash  words  that  had 
been  held  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  Essex  were  reported  to  the  Queen.  He  was  made 
to  say,  *'  She  was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  as  crooked  within  as  with- 
out." The  door  of  reconciliation  was  almost  closed  forever.  Essex  House  had 
been  strictly  private, during  its  master's  detention  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Its  gates 
were  now  opened,  not  only  to  his  numerous  friends  and  adherents,  but  to  men  of 
all  persuasions,  who  had  injuries  to  redress  or  complaints  to  prefer.  Essex  ' 
always  professed  a  noble  spirit  of  toleration,  far  in  advance  of  his  age;  and  he  now 
received  with  a  willing  ear  the  complaints  of  all  those  who  were  persecuted  by  the 
government  for  religious  opinions,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or  Puritans.  He 
was  in  communication  with  James  of  Scotland,  urging  him  to  some  open  assertion 
of  his  presumptive  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  altogether  a  season  of 
restlessness  and  intrigue,  of  bitter  mortifications  and  rash  hopes.  Between  the 
closing  of  the  Globe  Theater  and  the  opening  of  the  Blackfriars,  Shakspere  was,  in 
all  likelihood,  tranquil  amidst  his  family  at  Stratford. 

•  •  ■ 

The  winter  comes,  and  then  even  the  players  are  mixed  up  with  the  dangerous 
events  of  the  time.  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  one  of  the  adherents  of  Essex,  was  accused, 
amongst  other  acts  of  treason,  with  *'  having  procured  the  outdated  tragedy  of  The 
Deposition  of  Richard  I L  to  be  publicly  acted  at  his  own  charge,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  conspirators.'* 
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In  the  *'  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of  the  late  E^rl  of  Essex  and  his  Com- 
plices," which  Bacon  acknowledges  to  have  been  written  by  him  at  the  Queen's 
command,  there  is  the  following  statement:  "  The  afternoon  before  the  rebellion, 
Merrick,  with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  action,  had 
procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  ptay  of  deposing  King  Richard  II.;  when  it 
was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old  and  they  should  have  loss 
in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  shillings  extraordinary 
given  to  play,  and  so  thereupon  played  it  was." 

In  the  State  Trials  this  matter  is  somewhat  diflferently  mentioned:  *'The 
story  of  Henry  IV.  being  set  forth  in  the  play,  and  in  that  play  there  being  set 
forth  the  killing  of  the  King  upon  a  stage;  the  Friday  before,  Sir  Gilly  Merrick 
and  some  others  of  the  Elarl's  train  having  an  humor  to  see  a  play,  they  must  needs 
have  the  play  of  Henry  I F.  The  players  told  them  that  was  stale,  they  could  get 
nothing  by  playing  that;  but  no  play  else  would  serve,  and  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  gives 
forty  shillings  to  Phillips,  the  player,  to  play  this,  besides  whatsoever  he  could 
get." 

Augustine  Phillips  was  one  of  Shakspere's  company,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  it  was  not  Shakspere's  Richard  II,  nor  Shakspere's  Henry  IV.  that 
was  acted  on  this  occasion.  In  his  Henry  IV,  there  is  no  "killing  of  the  King 
upon  a  stage."  His  Richard  11,^  which  was  published  in  1597,  was  certainly  not 
an  out-dated  play  in  1601. 

But  Knight  fails  to  observe  that  he  has  just  quoted  from  Bacon's 
official  declaration,  written  with  all  the  proofs  before  him,  that  it 
was  ",the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard  J  I."  And  the  very  fact 
that  there  is  no  killing  of  a  king  in  the  play  of  Henry  IV.,  while 
there  is  such  a  scene  in  the  play  of  Richard  11,^  shows  that  the 
writer  of  the  State  Trials  had  fallen  into  an  error. 

Neither  is  Knight  correct  in  supposing  that  a  play  published  in 
1597  could  not  have  been  an  outdated  play  in  160 1.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  the  play  was  first  printed  in  1597  it  was  first  pre- 
sented on  the  stage  in  that  year.  Some  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays 
were  not  printed  for  twenty  years  after  they  first  appeared,  and  a 
good  many  plays  of  that  era  were  not  printed  at  all.  And  a  play 
may  be  outdated  in  a  year — yes,  in  a  month.  And,  moreover,  the 
canny  players  would  be  ready  enough  with  any  excuse  that  would 
bring  forty  shillings  into  their  pockets,  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Knight  continues: 

A  second  edition  of  it  [the  play  of  Richard  11,^  had  appeared  in  1598,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  highly  popular  as  an  acting-play.  But  if  any  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  the  conspirators  in  the  stage  representation  of  "deposing  King  Richard  II.," 
Shakespeare's  play  would  not  assist  that  object.  The  editions  of  1597  and  1598  do 
not  contain  the  deposition  scene.  That  portion  of  this  noble  history  which  con- 
tains the  scene  of  Richard's  surrender  of  the  crown  was  not  printed  till  1608,  and 
the  edition  in  which  it  appears  bears  in  the  title  the  following  intimation  of  its 
novelty:  '*The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  with   new  additions  of  the 
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Parliament  Sceane^  and  the  deposing  of  King  Richard.     As  it  hath  been  lately  acted 
by  the  Kinge's  servantes,  at  the  Globe.     By  William  Shake-speare." 

But  Richard  Grant  White  argues  that,  as  there  appear,  in  the 
quartos  of  1597  and  1598,  the  words,  "A  woeful  pageant  have  we 
here  beheld,"  the  deposition  scene,  which  precedes  these  words  in 
the  play,  must  have  been  already  written,  but  left  out  in  the  printed 
copies.  For,  says  White,  if  the  Abbot  had  not  witnessed  the  depo- 
sition, he  had  not  beheld  "a  woeful  pageant."  Therefore,  the  new 
additions,  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  quarto  of  1608,  were  addi- 
tions to  the  former  printed  quartos,  not  to  the  play  itself. 

And  if  the  original  play,  before  it  was  printed,  contained  the 
deposition  scene,  why  would  it  not  have  been  acted  ?  The  play 
was  made  to  act ;  the  scene  was  written  to  act.  So  that  it  is  plain, 
beyond  a  question,  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  play  of  Richard  II. 
which  was  mixed  up  in  the  treasonable  events  that  marked  the 
closing  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Around  this  mimic  tragedy  the 
living  tragedy,  in  which  Essex  played  the  principal  part,  revolved. 

And  Knight  makes  this  further  remarjc: 

In  Shakespeare's  Parliament  scene  our  sympathies  are  wholly  with  King 
Richard.  This,  even  if  the  scene  were  acted  in  1601,  would  not  have  forwarded 
the  views  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  if  his  purpose  were  really  to  hold  up  to  the  people 
an  example  of  a  monarch's  dethronement.  But,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  a  subject  could  be  safely  played  at  all  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
players  during  this  stormy  period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  man  would  dare,  in  that  age, 
or  in  any  other  age  under  a  monarchy,  to  openly  advocate  or  justify 
the  murder  of  kings;  and  hence  the  writer  of  the  play  puts  many  fine 
utterances  therein,  touching  the  divine  right  of  kings.  But  the 
ignorant  are  taught,  as  Bacon  said,  more  by  their  eyes  than  their 
judgment;  and  what  they  saw  in  the  play  was  a  worthless  king,  who 
had  misgoverned  his  country,  deposed  and  slain.  A  very  suggestive 
lesson,  it  might  be,  to  a  large  body  of  worthy  people  who  thought 
Elizabeth  had  also  misgoverned  her  country,  and  had  lived  too 
long  already,  and  who  hoped  great  things  for  themselves  from  the 
coming  in  of  King  James. 

Now,  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  a  certain  Dr.  Hay- 
ward  had  put  forth  a  pamphlet  history,  in  prose,  of  this  same  depo- 
sition, and  had  dedicated  it  to  Essex,  and  that  he  had  been  arrested 
and  was  threatened  with  torture. 


V 
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If,  then,  Elizabeth  believed,  as  I  have  shown  she  did,  that  the 
play  of  King  Richard II.  was  treasonable;  that  she  was  represented 
therein  by  the  character  of  King  Richard  II.,  and  that  his  fate  was 
to  be  her  fate  if  the  conspirators  triumphed,  what  more  natural  than 
that  she  should  seek  to  have  Shaksp.ere  arrested  and  locked  up,  and 
submitted  to  the  same  heroic  course  of  treatment  she  contemplated 
for  Dr.  Hayward?  For  certainly  the  offense  of  the  scholar,  who 
merely  wrote  a  sober  prose  history  of  Richard's  life,  for  the  perusal 
of  scholars,  was  infinitely  less  than  the  crime  of  the  man  who 
had  set  those  events  forth,  in  gorgeous  colors,  upon  a  public 
stage,  and  had  represented  the  deposition  and  killing  of  a  king, 
night  after  night,  before  the  very  eyes  of  swarming  and  exulting 
thousands. 

And  if,  as  we  will  show,  the  Queen  thought  that  Hayward 
was  not  the  real  writer  of  his  history,  but  that  he  was  simply  the 
cover  for  some  one  else,  why  may  she  not  have  conceived  the  same 
idea  about  Shakspere  and  his  play  t 

Why  was  Shakspere  not  arrested?  The  Cipher  story  tells  the 
reason. 

And  here  we  note  a  curious  fact.     Judge  Holmes  says: 

So  far  as  we  have  any  positive  knowledge,  the  second  edition  of  the  Richard  11.^ 
which  was  printed  in  1598,  with  the  scene  of  deposing  King  Richard  left  out,  was 
the  first  one  that  bore  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  on  the  title-page;  and  there 
may  have  been  some  special  reasons  as  well  for  the  publication  of  it  at  that  time 
as  for  a  close  concealment  of  the  real  author's  name.^ 

Why  should  Shakespeare's  name  first  appear,  as  the  author  of 
any  one  of  the  Plays,  upon  the  title-leaf  of  a  play  which  was  mixed 
up  with  matters  regarded  as  seditious  and  treasonable?  And  why 
was  the  deposition  scene  left  out,  unless  the  writer  of  the  play  knew 
that  it  was  seditious?  And  if  so,  why  was  such  a  dangerous  play 
published  at  all  ?  And  observe  the  name  of  the  author  is  given  in 
this  first  play  that  bears  his  name  as  ^^  Shake-spears ^'  not  as  the 
man  of  Stratford  always  signed  his  name,  ^^  Shakspere  **  Was  it 
because  of  the  treasonable  nature  of  the  work  that  the  real  author 
allowed  Shakspere  this  hole  to  retreat  into  ?  Was  it  that  he  might 
be  able  to  say  :  "  /  never  wrote  the  Plays ;  that  is  not  my  name. 
My  name  is  SJiakspere^  not  Shake-speare"  ? 

*  77ir  A  utkorship  0/  Shak.^  vol.  i,  p.  135. 
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There  are  many  things  here  the  Cipher  narrative  will  have  to 
explain,  when  it  is  all  unraveled.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  mys- 
teries involved  in  all  this  business.  It  was  an  age  of  plots  and 
counter-plots. 

Knight  well  says: 

In  her  conversation  with  Lambarde  Elizabeth  uttered  a  great  truth,  which 
might  not  be  unmingled  with  a  retrospect  of  the  fate  of  Essex.  Speaking  of  the 
days  of  her  ancestors,  she  said:  "In  those  days  force  and  arms  did  prevail, 
but  now  the  wit  of  the  fox  is  everywhere  on  foot  so  as  hardly  a  faithful  or  virtuous 
man  may  be  found."' 

And,  curiously  enough,  we  here  find  that  not  only  was  one  of 
the  Shakespeare  Plays  mixed  up  with  the  events  which  caused 
Essex  to  lose  his  head  and  sent  Southampton  to  the  Tower,  but  we 
will  see  that  Francis  Bacon  was  also  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  play. 

And  if  we  will  concede  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  Queen 
might  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Shakspere,  as  she  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Dr.  Hay  ward,  the  question  is,  Why  was  he  not  arrested  ? 
If  he  remained  in  England,  surely  he  would  have  been  arrested  if 
the  Queen  had  so  ordered.  And  if  he  had  been  arrested,  we  should 
have  had  some  tradition  of  it,  or  some  record  of  it,  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts  or  council.  And  if  he  was  not  arrested  with 
Hayward,  then  he  must  have  fled.  How  did  he  fly  ?  Who 
told  him  to  fly?  Who  warned  him  in  time  to  get  out  of  the 
country  ? 

All  this  the  Cipher  tells. 

Let  me  put  the  argument  clearly: 

1.  Hayward  wrote  a  pamphlet  history  of  the  deposition 
of  King  Richard  II.  Hayward  was  thrown  into  the  Tower 
and  threatened  with  torture  to  make  him  reveal  the  real 
author. 

2.  Shakspere  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  treasonable  play, 
representing  the  deposition  and  killing  of  Richard  II. ;  a  play  which 
was  regarded  as  so  objectionable  that  the  hiring  of  the  actors  to 
play  it  was  made  one  of  the  charges  against  Essex  which  brought 
his  head  to  the  block. 

3.  Why,  therefore,  was  Shakspere  not  arrested  ? 

'  Knigkfs  Pictorial  Skak. —  Biography^  p.  4x5. 
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II.     Bacon    Assigned    to    Prosecute  Essex    for    Having    Had 

Shakspere's   Play  Acted. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

When  the  Qeeen  came  to  prosecute  Essex  for  his  treasons,  the 
Council  assigned  to  Francis  Bacon,  as  his  part,  that  very  hiring  of 
the  actors  to.  enact  the  deposition  and  murder  of  King  Richard  II. 
And  what  was  Bacon's  reply  ? 

I  quote  from  Judge  Holmes: 

Nor  was  this  all.     But  when  the  informal  inquiry  came  on  before  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  in  the  summer  of  1600,  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  desired 
to  be  spared  from  taking  any  part  in  it  as  Queen's  Counsel,  out  of  consideration  of 
his  personal  obligations  to  his  former  patron  and  friend.     But  the  Queen  would 
listen  to  no  excuse,  and  his  request  was  peremptorily  refused.     It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Queen's  object  in  this  inquiry  was  to  vindicate  her  own  course  and 
the  honor  of  the  crown  without  subjecting  Essex  to  the  dangers  of  a  formal  trial 
for  high  treason,  and  that  her  intention  fhen  was  to  check  and  reprove  him,  but  not 
to  ruin  his  fortunes.     Bacon  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  meet  the  issues  thus 
intentionally  forced  upon  him,  and  he  resolved  to  show  to  her,  as  he  says,  that  he 
''knew  the  degrees  of  duties;"  that  he  could  discharge  the  highest  duty  of  the 
subject  to  the  sovereign,  against  all  obligations  of  private  friendship  toward  an 
erring  friend;  wherein,  says  Fuller,  very  justly,  "he  was  not  the  worse  friend  for 
being  the  better  subject; "  and  that  if  he  must  renounce  either,  it  should  be  Essex, 
rather  than  the  Queen,  who  had  been,  on  the  whole,  personally,  perhaps,  the  better 
friend  of  the  two  to  him  :  —  well  knowing,  doubtless,  that  conduct  is  oftentimes  ex- 
plained equally  well  by  the  basest  as  by  the  loftiest  motives,  and  that  the  latter  are 
generally  the  most  difficult  of  appreciation.     The  next  thing  he  heard  was.  that 
the  Lords,  in  making  distribution  of  the  parts,  had  assigned  to  him,  **by  the  con- 
clusion binding  upon  the  Queen's  pleasure  directly,  nolens  voUfu"  that  part  of  the 
charges  which  related  to  this  same  "seditious  prelude";  at  which  he  was  very 
much  annoyed.     And  they  determined,   he  says,  "That  I  should  set  forth  some 
undutiful  carriage  of  my  lord,  in  giving  occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditious 
pamphlet,  as  it  was  termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him,  which  was  the  book 
before  mentioned  of  King  Henry  IV.     Whereupon  I  replied  to  that  allotment,  and 
said  to  their  lordships  that  it  was  an  old  matter,  and  had  no  manner  of  coherence 
with  the  rest  of  the  charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland,  and  thereupon  that  /,  having 
been  wronged  by  bruits  before^  this  would  expose  me  to  them  more;  and  it  would  be 
said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own  tales  y    What  bruits?    What  tales?    The  Lords. 
evidently  relishing  the  joke,  insisted  that  this  part  was  fittest  for  htm,  as  "all  the 
rest  was  matter  of  charge  and  accusation,"  but  this  only  "  matter  of  caveat  and 
admonition":  wherewith  he  was  but  "little  satisfied,"  as  he  adds,  "because  I 
knew  well  a  man  were  better  to  be  charged  with  some  faults,  than  admonished  of 
some  others."     Evidently,  here  was  an  admonition  which  he  did  not  like,  and  it  is 
plain  that  he  took  it  as  personal  to  himself.     Nevertheless  he  did  actually  swallow 
this  pill;  for  we  learn  from  other  history  that  on  the  hearing  before  the  Lords 
Commissioners  "  the  second  part  of  Master  Bacon's  accusation  was,  that  a  certain 
dangerous  seditious  pamphlet  was  of  late  put  forth  into  print  concerning  the  first 
year  of  the  reig^n  of   Henry  IV.,  but  indeed  the  end  of  Richard  II.,  and  that  my 
lord  of  Essex,  who  thought  fit  to  be  patron  of  that  book,  after  the  book  had  been 
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out  a  week,  wrote  a  cold,  formal  letter  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury  to  call  it  in  again, 
knowing  belike  that  forbidden  things  are  most  sought  after."' 

But  he  who  reads  the  proceedings  of  this  trial  will  see  that  the 
play  of  Richard  II.  filled  a  much  more  conspicuous  place  than  Dr. 
Hay  ward's  pamphlet,  and  that  it  was  to  this,  probably,  that  Bacon 
really  alluded  when  he  said  he  had  been  "the  subject  of  bruits," 
and  that  the  public  would  say  "  he  gave  in  evidence  his  own  tales." 
Does  it  not  occur  to  every  intelligent  reader  that  Bacon,  in  this 
covert  way,  really  says:  "It  has  been  reported  that  I  am  the  real 
author  of  that  ^Aqj  oi  Richard  II.;  and  now  if  I  prosecute  Essex 
for  having  had  it  played,  it  will  be  said  that  I  am  using  my  own 
composition  for  the  overthrow  of  my  friend  "  ? 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  whole  of  the  Cipher  story  is 
worked  out,  we  shall  find  that  Bacon  was  completely  in  the  power 
of  Cecil;  that  he  (Cecil)  knew  that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the  play; 
that  therefore  he  knew  that  Bacon  had  shared  in  the  conspiracy; 
and  that  Bacon  had  to  choose  between  taking  this  degrading  work 
on  his  hands  or  going  to  the  scaffold  with  Essex.  If  such  was  the 
case,  it  was  the  climax  of  Cecil's  revenge  on  the  man  who  had 
represented  him  on  the  stage  as  Richard  III.  It  was  humiliation 
bitterer  than  death. 


III.     "The  Isle  of  Dogs. 


>r 


And  we  turn  now  to  another  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  how 
greatly  the  Plays  were  mixed  up  in  public  affairs,  and  showing  the 
spirit  of  sedition  which  at  this  time  pervaded  the  very  air. 

J.  Payne  Collier,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Stage y  shows  that  in  the 
year  1597  an  order  was  given  by  the  Queen's  Council  to  tear  dawn 
and  destroy  all  the  theaters  of  Londony  because  one  Nash,  a  play-writer, 
had,  in  a  play  called  The  Isle  of  Dogs ^  brought  matters  of  state  upon 
the  stage;  and  Nash  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  lay  there 
until  the  August  following. 

What  the  seditious  matter  was  that  rendered  The  Isle  of  Dogs  so 
objectionable  to  the  government,  we  do  not  know;  it  must  have 
been  something  very  offensive,  to  cause  a  Queen  who  loved  theat- 
ricals as  much  as  Elizabeth  did  to  decree  the  destruction  of  all  the 
theaters  of  London.     But  all  the  details  will  probably  be  found 

> Holmes,  Ttu  AuikcrMkip  o/Shak.^  pp.  255-7. 
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hereafter  in  the  Cipher  story,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  induced  the  Queen  to  revoke  her  order. 
Collier  says: 

We  find  Nash,  in  May,  1597,  writing  for  the  Lord  Admiral's  players,  then  under 
Philip  Henslowe,  and  producing  for  them  a  play  called  The  Isle  of  Dogs^  which  is 
connected  with  an  important  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  viz.,  the 
temporary  silencing  of  that  company,  in  consequence  of  the  very  piece  of  which 
Nash  was  the  author.  The  following  singular  particulars  are  extracted  from  the 
Diary  kept  by  Henslowe,  which  is  still,  though  in  an  imperfect  and  mutilated  state, 
preserved  at  Dulwich  College.    Malone  published  none  of  them: 

Pd  14  of  May,  1597,  to  Edw  Jube,  upon  a  notte  from  Nashe,  twentye  shellinges 
more  for  the  lylle  of  Dogges^  which  he  is  wrytinge  for  the  companey. 

Pd  this  23  of  August,  1597,  to  Henerey  Porter  to  cary  to  T.  Nashe,  nowe  att 
this  tyme  in  the  flete  for  wrytinge  of  the  EylU  of  Dogges^  ten  shellinges,  to  be 
payde  agen  to  me  wen  he  cann.     I  saye  ten  shillinges. 

Pd  to  M.  Blunsones,  the  Mr.  of  the  Revelles  man,  this  27  of  August,  1597, 
ten  shellinges,  for  newes  of  the  restraynt  beying  recaled  by  the  lordes  of  the 
Queene's  Counsell. 

Here  we  see  that  in  the  spring  of  1597,  Nash  was  employed  upon  the  play,  and, 
like  his  brother  dramatists  of  that  day,  who  wrote  for  Henslowe's  company^ 
received  money  on  account.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  was  produced  prior  to  the  loth  of 
August,  1597,  because,  in  another  memorandum  by  Henslowe  (which  Malone  has 
quoted,  though  with  some  omissions  and  mistakes),  he  refers  to  the  restraint  at 
that  date  put  upon  the  Lord  Admiral's  players. 

On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  Nash  was  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison,  in  con< 
sequence  of  his  play,  when  Henry  Porter,  also  a  poet,  carried  him  ten  shillings 
from  Henslowe,  who  took  care  to  register  that  it  was  not  a  gift;  and  on  the  27th  of 
August  "the  restraint  was  recalled"  by  the  Privy  Council.  We  may  conclude 
also,  perhaps,  that  Nash  was  about  the  same  time  discharged  from  custody. 

In  reference  to  this  important  theatrical  transaction,  we  meet  with  the  following 
memorandum  in  the  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  has  never  before  been 
printed  or  mentioned: 

A  Letter  to  Richard  Topclyfe^  Thomas  Fowler  and  Ric.  Skevington^  Esgs.,  Doctour 

Fletcher  and  Mr,  Wilbraham, 

Uppon  information  given  us  of  a  lewd  plaie  that  was  plaied  in  one  of  the  plaie 
howses  on  the  Bancke  side,  contayninge  very  seditious  and  sclaunderous  matter, 
wee  caused  some  of  the  players  to  be  apprehended  and  comytted  to  pry  son; 
whereof  one  of  them  was  not  only  an  actor,  but  a  maker  of  parte  of  the  said  plaie. 
For  as  muche  as  yt  ys  thought  meete  that  the  rest  of  the  players  or  actours  in  that 
matter  shal  be  apprehended  to  receave  soche  punyshment  as  their  lewde  and 
mutynous  behavior  doth  deserve;  these  shalbe,  therefore,  to  require  you  to 
examine  those  of  the  plaiers  that  are  comytted,  whose  names  are  knoune  to  yow, 
Mr.  Topclyfe;  what  ys  become  of  the  rest  of  theire  fellowes  that  either  had  their 
partes  in  the  devysinge  of  that  sedytious  matter,  or  that  were  actours  or  plaiers  in 
the  same,  what  copies  they  have  given  forth  of  the  said  playe,  and  to  whome,  and 
such  other  pointes  as  you  shall  thincke  meete  to  be  demaunded  of  them;  wherein 
you  shall  require  them  to  deale  trulie,  as  they  will  looke  to  receave  anie  favour. 
Wee  praie  you  also  to  peruse  soch  papers  as  were  founde  in  Nash  his  lodgings^ 
which  Ferrys,  a  messenger  of  the  chamber,  shall  delyver  unto  you,  and  to  certifie 
us  the  examynations  you  take.     So,  etc. 

Greenwich^  15th  August,  1597. 

There  is  also  another  entry  at  page  327,  dated  28  July,  1597,  addressed  to 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  directing  that,  in  consequence 
of  great  disorders  committed  in  common  play-houses,  and  lewd  matters  handled  on 
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stag^es,  the  Curtain  Theater  and  the  theater  near  Shored  itch  should  be  dis- 
ntled,  and  no  more  plays  suffered  to  be  played  therein;  and  a  like  order  to  be 
:en  -with  the  play-houses  on  the  Bankside,  in  Southwark,  or  elsewhere  in  Surrey, 
thin  three  miles  of  London.  In  February,  1597-8,  about  six  months  before  the 
ath  of  Lord  Burghley,  are  to  be  observed  the  first  obvious  indications  of  a  dispo- 
ion  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Elizabeth  permanently  to  restrain  theatrical 
presentations.  At  that  date,  licenses  had  been  granted  to  two  companies  of 
ayers  only  —  those  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  —  "  to  use 
id  practise  stage  playes  "  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  qualified  to  appear 
;fore  the  Queen.  A  third  company,  not  named,  had,  however,  played  "by  way 
\  intrusion/'  and  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  19th  February,  1597-8,  sent  orders  to 
le  Master  of  the  Revels  and  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
>r  its  suppression.* 

IV.     The  Date  of  the  Cipher  Story. 

I  am  unable  to  fix  with  precision  the  date  of  the  events  nar- 
rated  in  the  Cipher  narrative.     They  may  have  been  in  the  spring 
of  1597,  at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of  the  theaters  was  ordered: 
they  may  have  been  later.     I  fall,  as  it  were,  into  the  middle  of  the 
story.     Neither  can  we  be  sure  of  the  year  in  which  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV.  was  really  printed  by  the  date  upon  it.     We  know  that 
in  the  case  of  the  great  Folio  of  1623  there  have  been  copies  found 
bearing  the  date  of  1622,  and  one,  I  think,  of  1624.     It  would  be 
very  easy  to  insert  an  erroneous  date  upon  the  title-leaf  of  the 
quarto  of  the  1st  Henry  IV.y  and  we  have  no  contemporary  record 
to  show  what  was  the  actual  date  of  publication. 

But  I  think  I  have  established  that  the  years  1597, 1598  and  1599 

were  full  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  Queen  and  Cecil, 

and  in  favor  of   King  James  and  Essex;    and  that  the  play  of 

Richard  n.  was  used  as  an  instrumentality  to  play  upon  the  minds 

of  men  and  prepare  them  for  revolution.     I  have  also  shown  that 

the   Queen   and   the  court  were  aware   of  these   facts;  that  the 

arrest  of  Shakspere  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  treasonable  play 

must  have  accompanied  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Hayward,  unless  some 

cause  prevented  it — and  that  cause  the  Cipher  narrative  gives  us. 

It  follows  that  the  events  set  forth  in  the  Cipher  story  are  all 

within  the  reasonable  probabilities  of  history. 

^  Tkt  History  0/ Engtuk  Dramatic  Poetry  and  Annals  o/the  Stage^  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq., 
F.  S.  A.,  pp.  394-8. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    TREASONABLE    HISTORY    OF   HENRY    TV,     WRITTEN  BY 

DR.  HA  YWARD. 

My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dae^ger's  point 
Than  can  my  ears  thy  tra^c  history. 

jd  Henry  VI.,v,b. 

JUDGE  HOLMES  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  pamphlet  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  John  Hay- 
ward,  with,  it  was  claimed,  an  intent  to  incite  the  Essex  faction  to 
the  overthrow  of  Queen  Elizabeth: 

Her  disposition  toward  Essex  had  been  kindly  and  forgiving,  but  she  was 
doubtful  of  him,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  courses.  As  afterward  it  became 
evident  enough,  all  his  movements  had  reference  to  a  scheme  already  formed  in 
his  mind  to  depose  the  Queen  by  the  help  of  the  Catholic  party  and  the  Irish  rebels. 
He  goes  to  Ireland  in  March,  1599,  ^'^^  after  various  doubtful  proceedings  and  a 
treasonable  truce  with  Tyrone,  he  suddenly  returns  to  London,  in  October  follow- 
ing, with  a  select  body  of  friends,  without  the  command,  and  to  the  great  surprise 
and  indignation  of  the  Queen;  and  a  few  days  afterward  finds  himself  under  arrest, 
and  a  quasi-prisoner  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  During  this  year  Dr.  Hay- 
ward's  pamphlet  appeared.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  history  of  the  deposing  of 
King  Richard  IL,  says  Malone.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  without 
the  author's  name  on  the  title-page;  but  that  of  John  Hay  ward  was  signed  to  the 
dedication.  This  Hay  ward  was  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  a  scholar,  and  a  distin- 
guished historian  of  that  age,  who  afterward  held  an  office  in  Chancery  under 
Bacon.  This  pamphlet  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  play,  and  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  popularity  of  the  play  on  the  stage,  or  by  the  suppression  of  th* 
deposing  scene  in  the  printed  copy. 

According  to  Mr.  Dixon,  "it  was  a  singular  and  mendacious  tract,  which, 
under  ancient  names  and  dates,  gives  a  false  and  disloyal  account  of  things  and 
persons  in  his  own  age;  the  childless  sovereign;  the  association  of  defense;  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation;  the  levy  of  double  subsidies;  the  prosecution  of  an  Irish 
war,  ending  in  a  general  discontent;  the  outbreak  of  blood;  the  solemn  deposition 
and  final  murder  of  the  Prince."  Bolingbroke  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  title  to  the  throne  superior  to  that  of  the  Queen  is  openly  affirmed  in  it. 
A  second  edition  of  the  Richard  II.  had  been  printed  in  1598,  under  the  name  of 
Shakespeare,  but  with  the  obnoxious  scene  still  omitted;  and  it  is  not  until  1608,  in 
the  established  quiet  of  the  next  reign,  that  the  omitted  scene  is  restored  in  print. 
It  is  plain  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
printed  it  in  full;  nevertheless,  it  had  a  great  run  on  the  stage  during  these  years. 

Now,  Camden  speaks  of  both  the  book  of  Hayward  and  the  tragedy  of  Richard 
II.  He  states  that,  on  the  first  informal  inquiry,  held  at  the  Lord  Keeper's  house, 
in  June,  1600,  concerning  the  conduct  of  Essex,  besides  the  general  charges  of  dts> 
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bedience  and  contempt,  "they  likewise  charged  him  with  some  heads  and  articles 
iken  out   of  a  certain  book,  dedicated  to  him,  about  the  deposing  Richard  II." 
'his  iwas  doubtless  Hayward's  book.     But  in  his  account  of  the  trial  of  Merrick 
:omnnander  at  Essex'  house),  he  says  he  was  indicted  also,  among  other  things, 
'  for    having   procured  the  outdated  tragedy  of  Richard  II.  to  be   publicly  acted 
it  his  o^rn  charge,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conspirators,  on  the  day  before  the 
Lttack  on  the  Queen's  palace."     "This,"  he  continues,  "the  lawyers  construed  as 
lone  by  him  with  a  design  to  intimate  that  they  were  now  giving  the  representa- 
tion of  a  scene,  upon  the  stage,  which  was  the  next  day  to  be  acted  in  reality  upon 
the  person   of  the  Queen.     And  the  same  judgment  they  passed  upon  a  book 
which   had  been  written  some  time  before  by  one  Hayward,  a  man  of  sense  and 
learning,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  viz.:  that  it  was  penned  on  purpose 
as  a  copy  and  an  encouragement  for  deposing  the  Queen."     He  further  informs  us 
that  the  judges  in  their  opinion  "produced  likewise  several  instances  from  the 
Chronicles  of  England,  as  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.,  who,  being  once  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  their  subjects,  were  soon  deposed  and  murdered."    And 
when   Southampton  asked  the  Attorney-General,  on  his  trial,  what  he  supposed 
they  intended  to  do  with  the  Queen  when  they  should  have  seized  her,  Coke 
replied:  **The  same  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  did  with  Richard  II.:  .  .  .  when  he 
had  once  got  the  King  in  his  clutches,  he  robbed  him  of  his  crown  and  life."    This 
account  of  Camden  may  be  considered  the  more  reliable  in  that,  as  we  know  from 
manuscript  copy  of  his  Annals^  which  (according  to  Mr.  Spedding)  still  remain  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  containing  additions  and  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of 
Bacon,  it  had  certainly  passed  under  his  critical  revision  before  it  was  printed  in 
1627.     And  this  may  help  us  to  a  more  certain  understanding  of  the  allusions 
which  Bacon  himself  makes  to  those  same  matters  in  his   Apology  and  in  his 
account  of  the  trial  of  Merrick;   for,  while  in  the  latter  he  expressly  names  the 
tragedy  of  Richard  //.,  in  the  former,  as  also  in  the  Apophthegms^  the  book  of  Dr. 
Hayward  only  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  covert 
(yet  very  palpable)  allusion  in  them  both  to  the  tragedy  also,  and  to  his  personal 
connection  with  it.'* 

And  we  find  Bacon  referring  again  to  this  same  book  of  Dr. 
Hayward,  in  his  Apology.  After  telling'  how  he  wrote  a  sonnet  in 
the  name  of  Essex,  and  presented  it  to  the  Queen,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  great  offender,  he  adds: 

But  I  could  never  prevail  with  her,  though  I  am  persuaded  she  saw  plainly 

whereat  I  leveled;  and  she  plainly  had  me  in  jealousy,  that  I  was  not  hers  entirely, 

but  still  had  inward  and  deep  respect  toward  my  Lord,  more  than  stood  at  that  time 

with  her  will  and  pleasure.     About  the  same  time  I  remember  an  answer  of  mine 

in  a  matter  which  had  some  affinity  with  my  Lord's  cause,  which,  though  it  grew 

from  me,  went  after  about  in  others'  names.     For  her  Majesty  being  mightily 

incensed  with  that  book  which  was  dedicated  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  being  a  story 

of  the  first  year  of  King  Henry  IV. ;  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put  into  the 

people's  heads  boldness  and  faction,  said  she  had  an  opinion  that  there  was  treason 

in  it,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it  which  might  be  drawn 

within  case  of  treason.     Whereto  I  answered:  For  treason,  surely  I  found  none; 

but  for  felony,  very  many.     And  when  her  Majesty  hastily  asked  me  wherein,  I 

told  her  the  author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft;  for  he  had  taken  most  of 

'  Tkt  Authorship  of  Shakespeare —  Holmes,  vol.  1,  pp.  343-6. 
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the  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus  and  translated  them  into  English,  and  put  them 
into  his  text.' 

Judge  Holmes  shows  that  this  jest  did  not  apply  to  Dr.  Hay- 
ward's  book,  but  that  it  does  apply  to  the  play  of  Richard  11.^  which 
is  full  of  suggestions  from  Tacitus.  But  Bacon  did  not  want  to 
touch  too  closely  upon  the  play;  although  one  can  readily  see 
that  if  the  Queen  was  thus  moved  against  a  mere  pamphlet,  she 
must  have  been  much  more  incensed  against  that  popular  dramatiG 
representation,  which  had  been  acted  "more  than  forty  times  in 
houses  and  the  public  streets,"  as  she  told  Lambarde,  and  which 
showed,  in  living  pictures,  the  actual  deposition  and  murder  of 
her  prototype,  Richard  II, 

Judge  Holmes  seems  to  think  that  the  words,  "a  matter  which 
had  some  affinity  with  my  Lord's  cause,  which,  though  it  grew  from 
me,  went  after  about  in  others'  names,"  meant  that  the  pamphlet  or 
play  "grew  from  him;"  but  Mr.  Spedding  claims  that  it  was  the 
"answer"  which  "grew  from  him  and  went  after  about  in  others' 
names,"  and  the  sentence  seems  to  be  more  reasonably  subject  to 
this  construction.  Bacon  would  hardly  have  dared  to  thus  boldly 
avow  that  he  wrote  the  pamphlet  or  play,  although  as  a  pregnant  jest 
he  may  have  constructed  a  sentence  that  could  be  read  either  way. 

Judge  Holmes  continues: 

So  capital  a  joke  did  this  piece  of  wit  of  his  appear  to  Bacon,  that  he  could  not 
spare  to  record  it  among  his  Apophthegms,  thus: 

58.  The  book  of  deposing  King  Richard  II.  and  the  coming  in  of  Henry  IV. » 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Hayward,  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  it, 
had  much  incensed  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  she  asked  Mr.  Bacon,  being  of  her 
learned  counsel,  whether  there  was  any  treason  contained  in  it?  Mr.  Bacon/ 
intending  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  and  to  take  off  the  Queen's  bitterness  with  a  merry 
conceit,  answered,  "  No,  Madam,  for  treason  I  cannot  deliver  an  opinion  that  there 
is  any,  but  very  much  felony."  The  Queen,  apprehending  it,  gladly  asked.  How? 
and  wherein?  Mr.  Bacon  answered,  "Because  he  hath  stolen  many  of  his  sen- 
tences and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus." 

The  designation  here  given  to  the  book  comes  much  nearer  to  a  correct  naming 
of  the  play  than  it  does  to  the  title  of  Dr.  Hay  ward's  pamphlet,  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  Doctor  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  only  being  supposed  to  be  the 
author,  and  that  he,  in  his  answer,  intended  to  do  the  Doctor  a  pleasure,  looks  very 
much  like  an  attempt  at  a  cover;  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  curious  in  itself. 
That  Dr.  Hayward  had  translated  out  of  Tacitus  was,  of  course,  a  mere  pretense: 
but  that  the  play  drew  largely  upon  the  "sentences  and  conceits  of  Cornelius 
Tacitus,"  will  be  shown  to  be  quite  certain.* 

And  Bacon  alludes  to  this  matter  again,  in  his  Apology ^  as  follows: 

•  Holmes,  Thir  A  uthorship  of  Shak.y  p.  250,  •  Ibid.,  p.  252. 
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And  another  time,  when  the  Queen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  his 
writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author;  and 
said,  with  great  indignation,  that  she  would  have  him  racked  to  produce  his  author, 
I  replied:  "  Nay,  Madam,  he  is  a  doctor,  never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style; 
let  him  have  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue 
the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  undertake,  by  collating  the  styles,  to 
judge  whether  he  were  the  author  or  no." 

Now,  all  these  things  go  to  show  that  there  was  a  storm  in  the 
court;  that  there  were  suspicions  of  treasonable  motives  on  the 
part  of  some  man  or  men  in  writing  what  were,  on  their  face, 
harmless  pamphlets  or  plays;  that  the  Queen  was  enraged,  and 
wanted  to  know  who  were  the  real  authors. 

So  much  does  history  (or  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  history  in  the 
trial  of  Essex  and  the  Apophthegms  of  Bacon)  afford  us;  and  the 
Cipher  narrative  takes  up  the  story  where  history  leaves  it.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  that  narrative  is  perfectly  consistent  in  all  its  parts 
with  these  historical  events. 

II.    The  Capias  Utlagatum. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  did  Shakspere  ever  fly  the  country  ?  Could 
he  have  done  so  without  the  fact  being  known  to  us  ?  Would  he 
not  have  been  arrested  on  his  return  ?  Could  he  have  ended  his 
days  peacefully  at  Stratford,  if  he  had  committed  any  offense 
against  the  laws  ? 

I  grant  you  that  if  he  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  we  should  have  heard  of  it,  either  from  the  court  records  or 
tradition.  But  if  he,  an  obscure  actor,  had  wandered  away  and 
after  a  time  had  come  back  again,  it  is  not  likely  any  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  it  that  would  have  reached  us.  The  man  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  exceedingly  insignificant;  and 
hence  the  absence  of  all  allusions  to  his  comings  or  goings.  Hence 
we  have  his  biographers  arguing  that  he  must  have  gone  with  his 
company  to  Scotland,  and  even  Germany,  while  there  is  not  the 
slightest  testimony  that  he  did  or  did  not.  In  fact,  his  whole  life 
is  veiled  in  the  densest  obscurity.  As  William  Henry  Smith  says,  the 
only  fact  about  him  of  which  we  are  positive  is  the  date  of  his  death. 

But  suppose  that  Shakspere  and  the  play  of  Richard  II,  and 
Francis  Bacon  were  all.  simply  incidents  of  a  furious  contest 
between  the  Cecil  faction  and  the  Essex  faction  to  rule  England; 
suppose  they  were  mere  pawns  on  the  great  checker-board  of  court 
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ambition.  Then  we  can  understand  that  at  one  stage  of  the  ga.me 
Essex'  star  may  have  been  obscured  and  Cecil's  in  the  ascendant; 
and  Cecil  may  have  filled  the  ears  of  the  Queen  with  just  such  rep- 
resentations as  are  set  forth  in  the  Cipher  story;  and  in  her  rage  the 
Queen  may  have  sent  out  posts  to  arrest  Shakspere  and  his  fol- 
lowers; and  the  Council  may  at  the  same  time  have  issued  the 
order,  quoted  in  the  last  chapter,  to  tear  down  all  the  play-houses 
in  London. 

But  Essex  was  the  Queen's  favorite;  he  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  she  loved  young  and  handsonie  men;  in  the  last  years  of 
her  life  she  enriched  one  young  man  simply  because  he  was  hand- 
some. Their  quarrel  may  have  been  made  up,  and  Essex  may,  in 
the  rosy  light  of  renewed  confidence,  have  made  light  of  Cecil's 
charges;  and  the  Queen  may  have  relented  and  revoked  the  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Curtain  and  the  Fortune,  and  agreed  to 
let  Shakspere  return  unmolested. 

Or,  facts  may  have  come  out  which  showed  that  Bacon  was  the 
real  author  of  the  Plays;  there  may  have  been  a  scene  and  a  con- 
fession; he  may  have  apologized  and  denied  any  treasonable  intent, 
for  it  was  difficult  to  prove  treason  in  a  play  which  simply  repeated 
historical  events,  larded  with  platitudes  of  loyalty;  and  he  may 
have  been  forgiven,  and  yet  never  again  fully  trusted  by  the  Queen. 
He  may  have  described  his  own  condition  in  the  words  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Worcester,  in  the  play  of  ist  Henry  IV.: 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 

The  King  would  keep  his  word  in  loving  us, 

He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 

To  punish  this  offense  in  others'  faults. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes; 

For  treason  is  but  trusted  as  the  fox, 

Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished  and  locked  up. 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks. ^ 

Certain  it  is  there  was  some  cause  that  kept  Francis  Bacon 
down  for  many  years  despite  all  his  ambition  and  ability. 

When  the  entire  Cipher  story  is  worked  out  we  shall  doubtless 
have  the  explanation  of  many  facts  in  Bacon's  life  which  now  seem 
inexplicable. 

*  /*/  Henry  VI.^  v,  2. 
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But  we  have  a  piece  of  historical  evidence  which  goes  far  to  con- 
firm the  internal  narrative  in  the  Plays. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  page  292  of  this  work,  he  will 
find  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Bacon  to  his  cousin  Robert 
Cecil,  in  1601,  complaining  of  some  insults  put  upon  him  in  open 
court  by  his  old  enemy,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Coke.  I  quote  from 
the  letter  the  following: 

Mr.  Attorney  kindled  at  it  and  said:  "Mr.  Bacon,  if  you  have  any  tooth 
against  me  pluck  it  out,  for  it  will  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in  your 
head  will  do  you  good."  I  answered  coldly,  in  these  very  words;  "Mr.  Attorney, 
1  respect  you;  Hear  you  not;  and  the  less  you  speak  of  your  own  greatness,  the 
more  will  I  think  of  it.'* 

He  replied:  "  I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms  of  greatness  toward  you,  who 
are  less  than  little^  less  than  the  least;  "  and  other  such  strange  light  terms  he  gave  me, 
with  such  insulting  which  cannot  be  expressed.  Herewith  stirred,  yet  I  said  no 
more  but  this:  **  Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  depress  me  so  far;  for  I  have  been  your 
better,  and  may  be  again,  when  it  please  the  Queen."  With  this  he  spake,  neitner 
I  nor  himself  could  tell  what,  as  if  he  had  been  born  Attorney-General,  and  in 
the  end  bade  me  not  meddle  with  the  Queen's  business,  but  mine  own.  .  .  . 
Then  he  said  it  were  good  to  clap  a  capias  utlegatum  upon  my  back  !  To  which  I  only 
said  he  could  not,  and  that  he  was  at  fault;  for  he  hunted  up  an  old  scent. 

He  gave  me  a  number  of  disgraceful  words  besides,  which  I  answered  with  silence.  * 

Upon  reading  this,  I  said  to  myself,  What  is  a  capias  utlegatum  1 
Wherein  does  it  differ  from  any  ordinary  writ  ?  And  I  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  question.  I  found  that  the  old  law  authorities 
spell  the  word  a  little  differently  from  Mr.  Spedding:  he  has  it,  in 
the  letter,  "utkgatum; "  the  proper  spelling  seems  to  have  been 
"utlijgatum." 

What  does  it  mean  ? 

It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  utiaghe^  the  same  root  from  which 
comes  the  word  outlaw. 

Jacobs  says: 

Outlaw.  Saxon,  utlaghe\  Latin,  utlagatus.  One  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  and  out  of  the  King's  protection.  When  a  person  is  restored  to  the  King's 
protection  he  is  inlawed  again.* 

And  what  is  outlawry.  It  means  that  the  person  has  refused  to 
appear  when  process  was  issued  against  him;  that  he  has  secreted 
himself  or  fled  the  country.     I  quote  again  from  Jacobs: 

Outlawry.  Utlagaria.  The  being  put  out  of  the  law.  The  loss  of  the  benefit  of 
a  subject,  that  is,  of  the  King's  protection.     Outlawry  is  a  punishment  inflicted 

*  Spedding's  Life  and  Worhty  vol.  iii,  'Jacobs*  Law  Dictionary^  vol.  iv,  p.  454. 

p.  2.    London :    Longmans. 
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for  a  contempt  in  refusing  to  be  amenable  to  the  justice  of  that  court  which  hatk 
authority  to  call  a  defendant  before  them;  and  as  this  is  a  crime  of  the  highest 
nature,  being  an  act  of  rebellion  against  that  state  or  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  so  it  subjects  the  party  to  forfeitures  and  disabilities,  for  he  loses  his 
liberam  legem^  is  out  of  the  King's  protection,  etc  J 

And  the  capias  utlagatum  was  issued  where  a  party  who  had  thus 
refused  to  appear — who  had  fled  or  secreted  himself  —  returned  to 
his  domicile. 

I  again  quote  from  Jacobs*  Law  Dictionary: 

Capias  Utlagatum.  Is  a  writ  that  lies  against  a  person  who  is  outlawed  in  any 
action,  by  which  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  apprehend  the  body  of  the  party  out- 
lawed, for  not  appearing  upon  the  exigent ^  and  keep  him  in  safe  custody  till  the  day 
of  return,  and  then  present  him  to  the  court,  there  to  be  dealt  with  for  his  con- 
tempt; who,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  was  in  former  times  to  be  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  there  to  remain  till  he  had  sued  out  the  King's  pardon  and  appeared  to  the 
action.  And  by  a  special  capias  utlagatum  (against  the  body,  lands  and  goods  in 
the  same  writ)  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  seize  all  the  defendant's  lands,  goods 
and  chattels,  for  the  contempt  to  the  King;  and  the  plaintiff  (after  an  inquisition 
taken  thereupon,  and  returned  into  the  exchequer)  may  have  the  lands  ex- 
tended and  a  grant  of  the  goods,  etc.,  whereby  to  compel  the  defendant  to  appear; 
which,  when  he  doth,  if  he  reverse  the  outlawry,  the  same  shall  be  restored 
to  him.* 

Now,  then,  when  the  Attorney-General,  Coke,  threatened  Bacon 
with  a  capic^  utlagatum^  he  practically  charged  him  with  being  an 
outlaw;  with  having  refused  to  appear  in  some  proceeding  when 
called  upon  by  the  government's  law  officers;  with  being,  in  short, 
out  of  the  Queen's  protection;  with  having  forfeited  all  his  goods 
and'  chattels. 

But  we  know  that  Bacon  never  fled  the  country;  that  he  always 
had  real  estate  which  could  have  been  seized  upon  if  he  had  done 
so.  What,  then,  did  Coke  mean  ?  It  was  a  serious  charge  for  one 
respectable  attorney  to  make  against  another. 

Anciently  outlawry  was  looked  upon  as  so  horrid  a  crime  that  any  one 
might  as  lawfully  kill  a  person  outlawed  as  he  might  a  wolf  or  other  noiuous 
animal.' 

But  suppose  A  employs  B  to  commit  some  act  in  the  nature  of 
a  crime,  but  evidence  cannot  be  obtained  against  A  unless  B  is 
taken  and  compelled  to  testify  against  A;  and  suppose,  under  these 
circumstances,  A  induces  B  to  fly  the  country.  Now,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  was  some  connection  between  A  and  the  flight 
of  B,  would  not  the  outlawry  of  B  attach  to  A,  his  principal  ? 

>  Jacobs*  Law  Dictionary,  vol.  iv,  p.  454.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  394,  395.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  455. 
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Jacobs  says: 

4thly.  That  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  where  there  are  more  than  one 
principal,  the  exigent  shall  not  issue  till  all  of  them  are  arraigned;  and  herein  it  is 
said  by  Hale  that  if  A  and  B  be  indicted  as  principals  in  felony,  and  C  as  acces- 
sory to  them  both,  the  exigent  against  the  accessory  shall  stay  till  both  be  attainted 
by  outlawry  or  plea;  for  that  it  is  said  if  one  be  acquitted  the  accessory  is  dis- 
charged, because  indicted  as  accessory  to  both,  therefore  shall  not  he  be  put  to  answer 
till  both  be  attaint;  but  hereof  he  adds  a  dubitatur,  because,  though  C  be  access- 
ory to  both,  he  might  have  been  indicted  as  accessory  to  one,  because  the  felonies 
are  in  law  several;  but  if  he  be  indicted  as  accessory  to  both,  he  must  be  proved  so. 
2  Hawk,  P,  C,  c.  27,  §  13a  —  2  Hale*i  History  P,  C,  aoo-201.  If  one  exigent  be 
awarded  against  the  principal  and  accessory  together,  it  is  error  only  as  to  the 
latter.  /  Term  Rep,  K,  B.,  521.  In  treason  all  are  principals;  therefore,  process 
of  outlawry  may  go  against  him  who  receives,  at  the  same  time,  as  against  him 
that  did  the  fact.     /  Hale's  History  P.  C,  238.* 

Now,  then,  if  Shakspere  fled  the  country  to  escape  arrest  on 
the  charge  of  writing  a  treasonable  play,  and  Bacon  was  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  offense.  Bacon  could  not  have  been  proceeded  against, 
under  these  rulings,  until  Shakspere  was  arraigned:  hence,  in  some 
sense,  it  might  be  claimed  by  Coke  that  Bacon  was  an  outlaw  by 
the  act  of  his  accessory.  And  thus  we  can  understand  Coke's 
threat  to  issue  a  capias  utlagatum  against  Bacon. 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  Bacon  understands  what  Coke 
referred  to.  There  was  no  surprise  expressed  by  him.  He  knew 
there  was  some  past  event  which  gave  color  to  Coke's  threat,  but 
he  defied  him.     His  answer  was: 

To  which  I  only  said  he  could  not^  and  that  he  was  at  fault;  for  he  hunted  up  an 
old  scent. 

And  Bacon  tells  us  Coke  gave  him  "a  number  of  disgraceful 
words  besides,"  but  he  is  careful  not  to  tell  what  they  were.  And 
it  will  be  observed  that  while  Bacon  verv  often  refers  in  his  letters 
to  bruits  and  scandals  which  attack  his  good  name,  he  never  stops 
to  explain  the  nature  of  them.  Did  they  refer  to  the  Shakespeare 
Plays  ? 

And  observe,  too,  how  he  lays  this  matter  before  Cecil.  I  read 
between  the  lines  of  the  letter  something  like  this: 

You  know  the  agreement  and  understanding  was  that  my  connection  with  the 
Plays  was  to  be  kept  secret,  and  here  you  have  told  it,  or  some  one  has  told  it,  all 
to  my  mortal  enemy.  Coke;  and  he  is  blurting  it  all  out  in  open  court.  I  appeal 
to  you  for  protection;  you  must  stop  him. 

'Jacobs'  Law  Dictionary^  vol.  iv,  p.  119. 
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If  this  be  not  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  letter,  why  should 
Bacon  complain  to  his  enemy,  Cecil,  about  something  his  other 
enemy,  Coke,  said  against  him  concerning  some  threat  to  dig  up  an 
old  matter  and  clap  a  writ  of  outlawry  on  his  back  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  all  these  historical  facts  form  a 
very  solid  basis  for  the  Cipher  narrative  which  follows^ 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE   CIPHER  EXPLAINED, 

Give  me  the  ocular  proof. 

OtktUo,  ih\  J, 

I  AM  aware  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  read  this  book  will 
turn  at  once  to  that  part  of  it  which  proves  the  existence  of  a 
Cipher  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays.  That  is  the  all-important  ques- 
tion: that  is  the  essence  and  material  part  of  the  work. 

Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  Cipher  in  the  Plays  ?  A  vast  gulf  sepa- 
rates these  two  conclusions.  Are  the  Plays  simply  what  they  are 
given  out  to  be  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  untutored  outpourings 
of  a  great  rustic  genius;  or  are  they  a  marvelously  complicated 
padding  around  a  wonderful  internal  narrative  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some  persons  seem  to  think  that  this 
whole  question  merely  concerns  myself,  and  that  it  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  sneers  and  personal  abuse.  I  am  the  least  part,  the  most 
insignificant  part,  of  this  whole  matter. 

The  question  is  really  this:  Is  the  voice  of  Francis  Bacon  again 
speaking  in  the  world  ?  Has  the  tongue,  which  has  been  stilled  for 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  again  been  loosened,  and  is  it  about 
to  fill  the  astonished  globe  with  eloquence  and  melody  ? 

If  it  were  announced  to-morrow  that  from  the  grave  at  Stratford 
there  were  proceeding  articulated  utterances,  —  muffled,  if  you 
please,  but  telling,  even  in  fragments,  a  mighty  and  wonderful 
story, —  how  the  millions  would  swarm  until  all  the  streets  and  lanes 
and  fields  and  farms  of  Stratford  were  overflowed  with  an  excited 
multitude;  how  the  foremost  ranks  would  sink  upon  their  knees, 
around  the  privileged  persons  who  were  at  the  open  tomb;  how 
every  word  would  be  repeated  backward,  from  man  to  man,  with 
reverent  mien  and  bated  breath,  to  be,  at  last,  flashed  on  the 
wings  of  the  lightning  to  all  the  islands  and  continents;  to  every 
habitation  of  civilized  man  on  earth. 
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I  ask  all  just-minded  men  to  approach  this  revelation  in  the 
same  spirit.  Abuse  and  insults  may  wound  the  individual:  they 
cannot  help  the  untruth  nor  hurt  the  truth. 

I.     The  Cipher  a  Reality. 

That  the  Cipher  is  there;  that  I  have  found  it  out;  that  the  nar- 
rative given  is  real,  no  man  can  doubt  who  reads  this  book  to 
the  end.  There  may  be  faults  in  my  workmanship;  there  are  none 
in  the  Cipher  itself.  All  that  I  give  is  reality;  but  I  may  not  give  all 
there  is.  The  difficulties  are  such  as  arise  from  the  wonderful  com- 
plexity of  the  Cipher,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  the  brain 
holding  all  the  interlocking  threads  of  the  root-numbers  in  their 
order.  Some  more  mathematical  head  than  mine  may  be  able  to 
do  it. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  may  think  that  the 
results  are  accidental  to  the  fact  that  each  scene,  and,  in  fact,  each 
column  and  page,  tells  a  different  part  of  the  same  continuous  story. 
In  one  place,  it  is  the  rage  of  the  Queen;  in  another,  the  flight  of 
the  actors;  in  another.  Bacon's  despair;  in  another,  the  village 
doctor;  in  another,  the  description  of  the  sick  Shakspere;  in 
another,  the  supper,  etc. —  all  derived  from  the  same  series  of  num- 
bers used  in  the  same  order. 

II.     The  Nicknames  of  the  Actors. 

In  the  Cipher  narrative,  the  actors  are  often  represented  by 
nicknames,  probably  derived  from  the  characters  they  usually  played. 
And  Henry  Percy  is  sometimes  called  Hotspur^  because  that  was 
the  title  given  to  the  great  Henry  Percy,  of  Henry  IV. 's  time. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  Francis  Bacon  had  a  servant  by  the 
name  of  Henry  Percy.  His  mother  alludes  to  him,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  as,  "  that  bloody  Percy."  His  relations  to  Bacon  were  very 
close.  He  seems  to  have  had  charge  of  all  Bacon's  manuscripts  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  possible  Bacon  may  have  intended,  at 
one  time,  to  authorize  the  publication  of  an  avowal  of  his  author- 
ship of  the  Plays.     He  said  in  the  first  draft  of  his  will: 

But  toward  the  durable  part  of  memory,  which  consisteth  in  my  writings,  I  re- 
quire my  servant  Henry  Percy  to  deliver  to  my  brother  Constable  all  my  manu- 
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script  compositions,  and  the  fragments  also  of  such  as  are  not  finished;  to  the  end 
that  if  any  of  them  be  fit  to  be  published,  he  may  accordingly  dispose  of  them. 
And  herein  I  desire  him  to  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  to  publish  or  suppress  what  shall  be  thought  fit} 

It  is  also  evident  that  Bacon  held  Henry  Percy  in  high  respect. 
In  his  last  will  he  says: 

I  give  to  Mr.  Henry  Percy  one  hundred  pounds.* 

He  was  not  a  mere  servant;  he  was  ^^  Master  Henry  Percy." 
Did  this  tender  and  respectful  feeling  represent  Bacon's  gratitude 
to  Henry  Percy  for  invaluable  services  in  a  great  crisis  of  his  life  ? 

We  see  exemplified  the  habit  of  the  actors  in  assuming  the  names 
of  the  characters  they  acted  on  the  stage,  in  Shakspere*s  remark  in 
the  traditional  jest  that  has  come  down  to  us:  "  William  the  Con- 
queror comes  before  Richard  III.;"  representing  himself  as  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Burbage  by  the  name  of  his  favorite  r&le, 
the  bloody  Duke  of  Gloster. 

As  illustrating  still  further  how  the  names  of  the  actors  became 
identified  with  the  names  of  the  characters  they  impersonated,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  following  fact: 

Bishop  Corbet,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  giving  a  description  of 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  as  narrated  to  him  on  the  field  by  a  provincial  tavern- 
keeper,  tells  us  that  when  the  perspicuous  guide 

Would  have  said,  King  Richard  died. 
And  called,  a  horse  !  a  horse  !  he  Burbage  cried.' 

III.    Queen  Elizabeth's  Violence. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  the  scene  in  which  the  Queen 
beats  Hay  ward  was  undignified  and  improbable;  but  he  who  reads 
the  history  of  that  reign  will  find  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  violent  and  man-like  temper.  We  find  it 
recorded  that  she  boxed  Essex*  ears,  and  that  he  half-drew  his 
sword  upon  her,  and  swore  "  he  would  not  take  such  treatment 
from  Henry  VIII.  himself,  if  he  were  alive."  And  Rowland  White 
records: 

The  Queen  hath  of  late  used  the  fair  Mrs.  Bridges  with  words  and  blows  of 
anger. 

1  Speddinff,  Lift  and  Works^  vol.  vii,  p.  540.  ■  Halliw^ll-Phillipps,  Outlints^  p.  96. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  542. 
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Mrs.  Bridges  was  one  of  the  Queen's  maids-of-honor  who  had 
offended  her. 

IV.     The  Language  of  the  Period. 


I  would  touch  upon  one  other  preliminary  point  before  coining 
to  the  Cipher  story.  Some  persons  may  think  that  the  sentences 
which  I  give  as  parts  of  the  internal  narrative  sound  strangely,  and 
are  strained  in  their  construction;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  powers  of  our  tongue  have  been  vastly 
increased.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  words,  now  in  daily  use, 
cannot  be  found  at  all  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays.  Here  are  some  of 
them : 


Actually, 

Dejection, 

Mob, 

Admission, 

Despicable, 

Occupied, 

Alternate, 

Director, 

Pauper, 

Alternately, 

Disappointment, 

Petitioning, 

Amuse, 

Disappoint, 

Pledged, 

Amusement, 

Disgust, 

Popularity, 

Amusing, 

Earnings, 

Position, 

Announce, 

Effort, 

Precarious, 

Announcement, 

Efforts, 

Production, 

Apologize, 

Entitled, 

Prominent, 

Artful, 

Era, 

Bromote, 

Assert, 

Exclusively, 

Rapid, 

Assort, 

Exertions, 

Rapidly, 

Attack, 

Exhausted, 

Rebuff, 

Aware, 

Exorbitant, 

Recent, 

Bnital, 

Failure, 

Reduce, 

Cargo, 

Fatigue, 

Ridicule, 

Clenches, 

Faroe, 

Risk, 

Completely, 

Fees, 

Series, 

Concede, 

Fiendish. 

Shrubbery, 

Concession, 

Flog, 

Starvation, 

Coffee, 

Flogged, 

State  (meaning  to  dfclart\ 

Confinement, 

Fun, 

Statement, 

Conflagration, 

Funny, 

Stating, 

Connect, 

Grasping, 

Surround, 

Connected, 

Humiliation 

Surrounding, 

Connection, 

Inability, 

Tea, 

Considerable 

Income, 

Tobacco, 

Constructed, 

Indebtedness, 

Treated, 

Correctly, 

Intense, 

Treatment, 

Decided, 

Interfere, 

Valuable, 

Declaration, 

Interference, 

Various. 

Degradation, 

Lineage, 
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To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  style  of  expression,  between 

that  day  i.nd  this,  let  us  take  this  brief  letter,  written  by  Bacon  in 

1620: 

I  went  to  Kew  for  pleasure,  but  I  met  with  pain.  But  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain  can  withdraw  my  mind  from  thinking  of  his  Majesty's  service.  And  because 
his  Majesty  shall  see  how  I  was  occupied  at  Kew,  I  send  him  these  papers  of  Rules 
for  the  Star-Chamber,  wherein  his  Majesty  shall  erect  one  of  the  noblest  and  dur- 
ablest  pillars  for  the  justice  of  this  kingdom  in  perpetuity  that  can  be;  after  by  his 
own  wisdom  and  the  advice  of  his  Lords  he  shall  have  revised  them,  and  estab- 
lished them.  The  manner  and  circumstances  I  refer  to  my  attending  his  Majesty. 
The  rules  are  not  all  set  down,  but  I  will  do  the  rest  within  two  or  three  days. 

Or  take  this  sentence  from  a  letter  written  by  Bacon,  in  1594,  to 
the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering: 

I  was  wished  to  be  here  ready  in  expectation  of  some  good  effect;  and  therefore 
I  commend  my  fortune  to  your  Lordship's  kind  and  honorable  furtherance.  My 
affection  inclineth  me  to  be  much  your  Lordship's;  and  my  course  and  way,  in  all 
reason  and  policy  for  myself,  leadeth  me  to  the  same  dependence:  hereunto  if 
there  shall  be  joined  your  Lordship's  obligation  in  dealing  strongly  for  me  as  you 
have  begun,  no  man  can  be  more  yours. 

I  need  not  say  that  no  person  to-day  would  write  English  in  that 
fashion.  And  that  we  do  not  so  write  it  is  partly  due  to  Bacon  him- 
self, because,  not  only  in  the  Plays,  but  in  his  great  philosophical 
works,  he  has  infinitely  polished  and  perfected  our  language.  He 
studied,  in  the  Promus^  the  "elegancies"  of  speech;  in  the  Plays  he 
elaborated  "  the  golden  cadence  of  poesy;"  *  and  in  The  Advancement 
of  Learning  he  gave  us  many  passages  that  are  perfectly  modern  in 
their  exquisite  smoothness  and  rhythm. 

If  the  Cipher  sentences  are  quaint  and  angular,  the  reader  will 
therefore  remember  that  he  is  reading  a  dialect  three  hundred  years 
old. 

V.     Our  Fac-similes. 

Since  the  discussion  arose  about  my  discovery  of  the  Cipher  in 
the  Plays,  one  of  those  luminous  intellects  which  occasionally 
adorn  all  lands  with  their  presence,  and  which,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
especially  abound  in  America,  has  made  the  profound  observation 
that  probably  I  had  doctored  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  changed 
the  phraseology,  so  as  to  work  in  a  pretended  Cipher ! 

That  rasping  old  Thersites  of  literature,  Carlyle,  said,  in   his 

*  Levels  Lador  Losi^  iv,  a. 
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acrid  and  bowie-knife  style:  "England  contains  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions of  people,  —  mostly  fools  y  Now,  while  I  have,  as  we  say  in  the 
law,  "no  knowledge  or  information  sufficient  to  form  a  belief"  as 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  observation,  touching  the  English  peo- 
ple, I  can  vouch  for  it  that,  to  some  extent,  Carlyle's  remark  applies 
with  great  force  to  my  native  country.  And,  therefore,  to  meet  the 
.  observation  of  the  luminous  intellect  first  referred  to,  and  prevent  it 
being  taken  up  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  multitudinous  other 
luminous  intellects,  as  is  their  wont,  I  have  requested  my  publishers 
to  procnr^  facsimiles  of  the  pages  of  the  Folio  under  consideration 
in  my  book,  copied  by  the  sun  itself,  from  the  pages  of  one  of  those 
invaluable  copies  of  the  original  Folio  of  1623  which  still  exist  among 
us.  And  consequently  Messrs.  Peale  &  Co.  proceeded  to  New  York, 
and,  upon  application  to  Columbia  College,  which  possesses  the  most 
complete  copy,  I  am  informed,  in  the  United  States,  they  were  per- 
mitted, through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  photograph  the  original  pages,  (pages  that  might  have  been 
/\at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Bacon  himself),  directly  onto  the 
plates  on  which  they  were  engraved.  The  g^eat  volume  was 
sent  every  day,  in  the  care  of  an  officer  of  the  College,  to  the  ar- 
tists' rooms,  and  the  custodian  was  instructed  never  to  permit  it  to 
be  taken  out  of  his  sight  for  a  single  instant,  so  precious  is  it 
esteemed.  And  we  have  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey, 
Chief  Librarian  of  Columbia  College,  to  the  fidelity  of  the  fiu- 
similes  now  presented  in  this  volume.  They  are,  of  course,  re- 
duced in  size,  to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  my  book,  but 
otherwise  they  are  exact  and  faithful  reproductions  of  the  original. 
The  numbers  given  on  their  margins,  and  the  underscoring  in 
red  ink  of  every  tenth  word,  were  printed  on  them  subsequently, 
to  enable  the  critical  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  words  actually 
occupy  the  numerical  places  on  the  pages  which  I  assert  they  do. 
Here  is  the  certificate  referred  to: 
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Columbki  College  Libfaiy 


New  York, 


.  '<^/7 


lit.  7 


Certificate  of  the  Lib&aeian  of  Columbia  College. 
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VI.     Another  Brilliant  Suggestion. 

But  another  of  those  luminous  intellects  (whose  existence  is  a 
subject  of  perpetual  perplexity  to  those  who  reverence  God)  has 
made  the  further  suggestion  that,  granted  there  is  a  Cipher  in  the 
Plays,  Bacon  put  it  there  to  cheat  Shakspere  out  of  his  just  rights 
and  honors  !  Bacon, — says  this  profound  man, — was  a  scoundrel; 
he  was  locked  up  in  the  Tower  for  bribery  (the  same  Tower  in 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick  insisted  Queen  Victoria  always  resided^ 
and  ate  breakfast  with  her  crown  on);  and  being  in  Caesar's  Tower, 
and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  this  industrious  villain  took  Shak- 
spere's  Plays  and  re-wrote  them,  and  inserted  the  Cipher  in  them, 
in  which  he  feloniously  claimed  them  for  himself. 

But  as  Bacon  was  only  in  the  Tower  one  night,  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  work  would  be  a  greater  feat  of  wonder  than  any- 
thing his  admirers  have  ever  yet  claimed  for  him. 

But  if  any  answer  is  needed  to  this  shallowness,  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  original  forms  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays,  where 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  copy  of  The 
Merry  Wives^  Hamlet^  Henry  F.,  etc.,  as  they  existed  before  they 
were  doubled  in  size  and  the  Cipher  injected  into  them,  are  very 
meager  and  barren  performances;  and  that  it  is  in  the  Plays,  after 
Bacon  had  inserted  the  Cipher  story  in  them  (that  night  in  the  Tower), 
that  the  real  Shakespearean  genius  is  manifested. 

And  if  any  further  answer  were  needed  it  will  be  found  in  the 
revelations  of  the  Cipher  itself.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  places 
almost  every  word  is  a  Cipher  word.  If  I  might  be  permitted,  in  so 
grave  a  work  as  this,  to  recur  to  the  style  of  the  rostrum,  I  would 
cite  an  anecdote: 

A  father  had  a  very  troublesome  son,  —  not  to  say  vicious,  but 
very  vivacious.  The  boy  was  taken  sick.  A  doctor  was  sent  for. 
The  doctor  applied  a  mustard-plaster.  The  father  held  a  light 
for  him. 

** Doctor,"  said  the  fond  parent,  "while  you  are  at  it,  could  you 
not  put  a  plaster  on  this  young  gentleman  that  would  draw  the 
d 1  out  of  him  ?  " 

The  doctor,  who  knew  the  boy  well,  replied,  "  I  fear,  my  dear 
sir,  if  I  did  so,  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  the  boy." 
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And  so  I  would  say  that,  if  you  take  out  of  the  Plays  the  Bacon- 
ian Cipher,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  man  of  Stratford  to 
lay  claim  to. 

And  here  I  would  remark  that  it  is  sorrowful  —  nay,  pitiful  — 
nay,  shameful  —  to  read  the  fearful  abuse  which  in  sewer-rivers 
has  deluged  the  fair  memory  of  Francis  Bacon  in  the  last  few 
months,  in  these  United  States,  since  this  discussion  arose;  —  let  loose 
by  men  who  know  nothing  of  Bacon's  life  except  what  they  have 
learned  from  Macaulay's  slanderous  essay.  If  Bacon  had  been  a 
common  malefactor,  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar,  and 
was  still  alive,  and  still  persecuting  mankind,  they  could  scarcely 
have  attacked  him  more  brutally,  viciously,  savagely  or  vindictively. 

It  teaches  us  all  a  great  lesson:  —  that  no  man  should  ever  here- 
after complain  of  slanders  and  unjust  abuse,  when  such  torrents  of 
obloquy  can  be  poured,  without  stint,  by  human  beings,  over  the  good 
name  of  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  And 
it  suggests  that  if  the  Darwinian  theory  be  true,  that  we  are 
descended  from  the  monkeys,  then  it  would  appear  that.  In  some 
respects,  we  have  not  improvecNipon  our  progenitors,  but  possess 
traits  of  baseness  peculiarly  and  exclusively  human. 

VII.    The  Method  of  the  Cipher. 

I  have  stated  that  there  are  five  root-numbers  for  this  part  of 
the  narrative.  These  are  505,  506,  513,  516,  523.  These  are  all  modi- 
fications of  one  number. 

I  have  also  stated  that  these  numbers  are  modified  by  certain 
other  numbers,  which  appear  on  page  73  and  page  74,  to-wit:  on 
the  last  page  of  the  first  part  of  King  Henry  /K,  and  the  first  page 
of  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  These  numbers  I  have 
given  on  pages  581,  etc.,  ante. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  Cipher,  505  and  523  cooperate  with 
each  other:  that  is,  at  first  part  of  the  story  is  told  by  505;  then  it 
interlocks  with  523;  or  a  number  due,  to  523  alternates  with  a 
number  due  to  505.  The  number  506,  as  will  be  shown,  is  separ- 
ately treated.  The  numbers  513  and  516  go  together,  just  as  505 
and  523  do.  Afterwards  a  number  which  is  a  product,  we  will  say, 
of  505,  goes  forward,  separating  from  the  523  products,  and  is  put 
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through  its  own  modifications,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  products  of  523. 

In  the  order  of  the  narrative  the  words  growing  out  of  513  and 
516  precede  the  words  growing  out  of  505  and  523. 

The  first  ^'modifiers"  used  are  218  and  219,  and  197  and  198;  then 
follow  30  and  50.  These  are  the  modifiers  found  in  the  second 
column  of  page  74;  then  follow  the  modifiers  found  on  page  73, 

Where  the  count  begins  from  the  beginning  of  a  scene,  it  also 
runs  from  the  end  of  the  same  scene.  Where  it  begins  to  run  from 
a  scene  in  the  midst  of  an  act,  it  is  carried  to  the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  that  scene  and  of  all  the  other  scenes  in  that  act.  Where  it 
begins  from  a  page  alone,  it  is  confined  to  that  page,  or  to  the 

« 

column  next  but  one  thereafter,  and  moves  only  in  one  direction. 
Where  the  Cipher  runs  from  the  beginning  of  a  scene  and  goes  for- 
ward, it  will  also  to  a  certain  extent  move  backward. 

The  numbers  acquired  by  working  one  page  become  root-num- 
bers, and  are  carried  forward  or  backward  to  other  pages. 

Thus,  if  we  commence  with  the  root-number  505,  in  the  first 
column  of  page  75,  we  find  two  subdivisions  in  that  column,  due  to 
the  break  in  the  narrative  caused  by  the  words  of  the  stage  direc- 
tion: ^^ Enter  Morton.^*  There  are  193  words  in  the  upper  subdi- 
vision, and  253  in  the  lower.  If  we  deduct  these  from  505  and  523, 
for  instance,  we  have  these  results: 


50s 

50s 

193 

253 

^ 

^ 

523 

523 

193 

253 

312  252  330  270 

Now,  these  numbers,  we  will  see,  are  carried  forward  and  back- 
ward, in  due  order,  and  yield,  according  to  the  page  or  column 
to  which  they  are  applied,  different  parts  of  the  Cipher  story.  But 
as  these  numbers  would  soon  exhaust  the  number  of  pages,  col- 
umns, scenes  and  fragments  of  scenes  to  which  they  could  be  ap- 
plied, they  are  in  turn  modified  again,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
modifiers  on  pages  73  and  74.  Thus,  30  and  50  deducted  from  312 
make  the  new  root-numbers  282  and  262;  treated  the  same  way,  523 
produces  the  root-numbers  300  and  280;  and  these  new  root-num- 
bers, like  the  others,  are  carried  entirely  through  both  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  Henry  IV. 
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And  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  order  in  which  these  num- 
bers progress  is  regular  and  orderly.  For  instance,  the  above 
numbers,  282,  262,  300,  280,  will  work  out  an  entirely  different  part 
of  the  story  from  the  numbers  derived  by  deducting  the  first  col- 
umn of  page  74,  with  its  modifications,  from  505  and  523.  And  the 
order  is  in  the  historical  order  of  the  narrative. 

For  instance,  if  we  commence  on  the  first  column  of  page  75, 
and  work  forward,  the  story  that  comes  out  is  about  the  Queen 
sending  out  the  soldiers  to  find  Shakspere  and  his  fellows,  and  the 
flight  of  the  terrified  actors.  This  is  all  produced  by  505,  506,  513, 
516,  523,  modified  first  by  those  two  fragments  of  that  first  column 
of  page  75,  to-wit,  193  and  253;  and  these,  in  turn,  modified  by  the 
modifying  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  page  74,  to-wit,  50,  30, 
218,  198,  or  49,  29,  219  and  197,  accordingly  as  we  count  from  the 
last  word  of  one  fragment  or  the  first  word  of  the  next. 

And  this  story,  so  told,  it  will  be  seen,  is  different  from  and  sub- 
sequent in  order  to  the  story  told  by  commencing  to  work  from  the 
last  column  of  page  74,  instead  of  the  first  column  of  page  75,  which 
relates  to  the  Queen's  rage,  the  beating  of  Hayward,  etc.  While,  if 
we  commence  at  the  first  column  of  page  74,  the  story  told  is  about 
the  bringing  of  the  news  to  Bacon. 

VIII.     The  Story  Reduced  to  Diagrams. 

For  instance,  let  me  represent  the  flow  of  the  story,  from  the 
fountain  of  one  column  into  the  pool  of  another,  by  diagrams;  the 
reader  remembering  that  the  story  always  grows  out  of  those  same 
root-numbers,  505,  506,  513,  516,  523,  modified  always,  in  the  same 
order,  by  the   same  modifiers,  30,  50,  198,  218,  27,  62,  90,  79,  etc. 
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adcol.,p.75- 
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The  doctor^s 
treatment 

of  the 
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But  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  a  break  here,  between  Bacon  be- 
ing overwhelmed  with  the  bad  news,  and  the  carrying  home  of  his 
body  after  he  had  taken  poison.  Yes,  but  the  missing  part  of  the 
story  is  told  by  going  backward  instead  of  forward  in  the  same  due 
and  regular  order. 

That  is  to  say,  we  take  the  root-numbers  produced  by  modifying 
505,  506,  513,  516  and  523  by  193  and  253  (first  column  of  page  75), 
and  we  carry  those  root-numbers  backward  to  the  first  column  of 
page  73,  and  we  work  out  the  directions  of  the  Queen  as  to  how 
Shakspere  was  to  be  treated  when  arrested,  how  he  was  to  be  of- 
fered rewards  to  reveal  the  real  author  of  the  Plays,  etc.;  and  it 
also  tells  how  the  Queen  expressed  her  disbelief  in  Bacon's  guilt, 
and  denounced  his  cousin  Cecil  for  his  lies  and  slanders  concerning 
him. 

And  when  we  take  the  root-numbers  produced  by  the  modifying 
numbers  found  in  the  first  column  of  page  74,  and  which  told  of  how 
the  news  was  brought  to  Bacon,  the  same  numbers  so  produced 
are  carried   backward  to  the  next  page,  and,  working  backward 
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and  forward,  they  tell  that  which  follows  in  due  order,  to-wit, 
the  conversation  between  Bacon  and  his  brother  Anthony,  in  which 
Anthony  urges  him  to  fly.     Thus: 


istcoI.,p.74. 
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While  Bacon's  taking  the  poison  is  told  partly  on  page  76  and 
partly  on  page  72,  the  finding  of  the  body  is  told  in  the  second 
column  of  page  72,  and  carried  by  the  root-numbers  so  created 
forward  to  page  76.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  the  narrative 
which  I  have  worked  out:  the  story  radiates  from  that  common 
center,  which  I  have  called  "  The  Heart  of  the  Mystery,  "  the  dividing 
line  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  play  of  Henry  IV, 

Many  have  supposed  that  the  Cipher  story  was  made  by  jump- 
ing  about  from  post  to  pillar,  picking  out  a  word  here  and  a  word 
there;  but  the  above  diagrams  will  show  that  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  moves  with  the  utmost  precision  and  the  most  microscopic  / 
accuracy,  from  one  point  of  departure  to  another,  carrying  the  num- 
bers created  by  that  point  of  departure  with  it.     And  the  cunning 
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/^with  which  the  infolding  play  is  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of 
V^Jiie  infolded  story  is  something  marvelous  beyond  all  parallel  in  the 

« 

achievements  of  the  human  mind.  One  of  the  difficulties  I  found 
in  tracing  it  out  was  this  very  exactness:  the  difference  of  a  column 
would  make  the  greatest  difference  in  the  story  told,  and  hence,  if  I 
was  not  very  careful,  I  would  have  two  different  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive running  into  each  other. 

IX.     A  Cipher  of  Words,  not  Letters. 

One  thing  that  must  be  understood  is  this,  that  the  Cipher  is 
not  one  of  letters,  but  of  words.  This  renders  it,  in  one  sense,  the 
more  simple.  There  is  no  translating  of  alphabetical  signs  into 
aaaab^  abbaa^  abaaby  etc.,  as  in  Bacon's  biliteral  cipher,  which  Mr. 
Black  and  Mr.  Clarke  sought  to  apply  to  the  inscription  on  Shak- 
spere's  tombstone.  The  words  come  out  by  the  count,  and  ail  of 
them. 

To  illustrate  the  Cipher  in  this  respect,  we  will  suppose  the 
reader  was  to  find  in  an  article,  referring  to  the  cipher- writings  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  sentence  like  this  : 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if  it  be  examined  closely,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  cunningly  adjusted  and  concealed  cipher .  story,  and  one 
not  of  alphabetical  signs,  but  of  words,  may  be  found  hidden,  not  only  in  books, 
but  letters  of  those  ages,  of  which  the  very  intricate  key  is  lost.  It  may  be  re- 
vealed by  some  laborious  student  in  the  future,  but  for  the  present  age  all  the  great 
stories  told  therein,  in  cryptogram,  are  hopelessly  buried. 

Now,  the  reader  might  suppose  this  sentence  to  be  just  what  it 
appears  to  be  on  its  surface.  But  if  we  arrange  the  words  numer- 
ically, placing  the  proper  number  over  each  word,  and  then  pick 
out  every  fifth  word,  we  will  find  that  they  form  together  this  sen- 
tence: 

No  ;  it  is  a  cipher  of  words ^  not  letters^  which  is  revealed  in  The  Great  Crypto- 
gram. 

Now,  the  Cipher  in  the  Plays  is  on  the  same  principle,  only  more 
complicated:  —  the  internal  words  hold  an  arithmetical  relation  to 
the  external  sentence,  and  you  have  but  to  count  the  words  to  elim- 
inate the  story.  But,  instead  of  the  number  being,  as  in  the  above 
sentence,  5,  it  is  one  which  is  the  product  of  multiplying  a  certain 
number  in  the  first  column  of  page  74  with  another:  this  number 
being  in  turn  put  through  various  modifications. 
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X.     How  THE  ^Cipher  was  Made. 

But  it  may  be  asked:  In  what  way  was  the  Cipher  narrative 
inserted  in  the  Plays  ? 

Bacon,  as  I  suppose,  first  wrote  out  his  internal  story.  Then  he 
determined  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  Cipher.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  some  words  many  times  over;  but  it  would  not  do  to  pepper  the 
text  with  significant  words.  Hence,  such  words  as  shake  and  speare 
and  plays  and  volume  and  suspicion  had  to  be  so  placed  that  they  would 
sometimes  fit  the  Cipher  counting  down  the  column,  and  sometimes 
fit  it  counting  up  the  column  ;  and  the  necessities  of  this  work 
determined  the  number  of  words  in  a  column  or  subdivision  of  a 
column;  and  hence  the  fact,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
that  some  columns  contain  nearly  twice  as  many  words  as  others. 

And  here  I  would  note  that  the  word  please,  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
was  pronounced  as  the  Irish  peasant  pronounces  it  to-day,  that  is  to 
say,  asplaze;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Bacon  uses  please  to  represent 
plays.  And  very  wisely,  since  the  word  plays,  recurring  constantly, 
would  certainly  have  aroused  suspicion.  The  word  her  was  then 
pronounced  like  hair,  even  as  the  Irish  brogue  would  now  give  it ; 
and,  to  avoid  the  constant  use  of  her,  in  referring  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, as  her  Grace,  her  Majesty,  etc..  Bacon  uses  the  word  here,  which 
also  had  the  sound  of  hair.  This  is  shown  in  the  pun  made  by 
Falstaff,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  i,  scene  2,  where,  speak- 
ing to  Prince  Hal,  he  says: 

That  were  it  here  apparent^  that  thou  art  heir  apparent. 

In  fact  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  that  age  in  England  the 
vowels  had  what  might  be  called  the  continental  sound,  that  is  to 
say,  the  a  had  the  broad  sound  of  ah,  and  the  e  the  sound  of  a. 
Thus,  reason  was  pronounced  rayson,  as  we  see  in  another  of  Fal- 
staff *s  puns,  which  would  be  unintelligible  with  the  present  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word: 

Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  ?  If  reasoni  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries^  I 
would  give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion.' 

Here  Falstaff  antagonizes  raisins  with  blackberries. 

In  fact,  the  Cipher  will  give  us,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 

^i*t  Henry  IV,^M,z. 
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curious,  so  to  speak,  a  photograph,  or  rather  phonograph,  of  the 
exact  sound  of  the  speech  of  Elizabeth's  age. 

But,  having  written  his  internal  story  and  decided  upon  the 
mechanism  of  his  Cipher,  Bacon  had  to  arrange  his  modifiers  so 
that  they  would  enable  him  to  use  the  same  words  more  than 
once.  And  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  50  on  the  second  col- 
umn of  page  74  is  duplicated  by  the  50  at  the  bottom  of  column 
I  of  page  76,  so  that  such  words  as  lift  him  up^  and  wipe  his  face^ 
etc.,  may  be  used  in  describing  the  keepers  caring  for  the  body  of 
the  wounded  Shakspere,  and  also  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  body  of 
Bacon  after  he  had  taken  the  poison. 

Now,  having  constructed  his  Cipher  story,  he  applies  his  mechan- 
ism to  it,  and  he  determines  that  in  column  2,  we  will  say,  of 
page  75,  the  word  ;/r^;i  shall  be  the  221st  word  down  the  column,  and 
the  word  turned  the  221st  word  up  the  column;  then,  in  their 
proper  places,  he  puts  the  words  turned^  their^  backSy  and^  fled^  in^  the^ 
greatest^  fear,  sivifter,  than,  arrows,  fly,  toward,  their,  aim;  and  then  he 
constructs  that  part  of  the  play  so  that  it  will  naturally  bring  in 
these  words.  But  as  the  Cipher  words  are  very  numerous,  he  is 
constrained  to  describe  something  in  the  play  kindred  to  the  story 
told  by  the  Cipher.  Thus,  this  flight  of  the  actors  is  couched  in  a 
narrative  of  the  flight  of  Hotspur's  soldiers  from  the  battle-field  of 
Shrewsbury,  after  he  was  slain.  And,  as  Hotspur  was  Harry  Percy 
and  Harry  Percy  was  Bacon's  servant,  whenever  there  is  a  necessity 
to  name  the  servant  in  the  interior  story,  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland's  heroic  and  fiery  son  appears  in  the  external 
story.  So  when  the  doctor  appears,  in  column  i  of  page  77,  to 
prescribe  for  Bacon,  after  he  took  the  poison,  we  have  Falstaff  tell- 
ing the  Chief  Justice  all  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy,  a  sleeping  of  the  blood,  a  hor- 
son  tingling.  ...  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  per- 
turbation of  the  brain.' 

And  a  little  further  down  the  same  column  we  have  disease,  physi- 
cian, minister,  potion,  patient,  prescriptions,  dram,  scruple;  all  of  which 
words,  as  we  will  see  in  the  Cipher  story,  besides  sick,  and  belly,  and  dis- 
comfort, and  grotvs,  in  the  same  column,  and  hotter,  and  ratsbane,  and 

*  id  Henry  /J'.,  I,  3. 
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mouthy  in  the  preceding  column,  are  used  to  tell  the  story  of  Bacon's 
sickness  and  his  treatment  by  the  physician. 

In  the  same  way,  when  Percy  visits  Stratford  and  labors  with 
Shakspere  to  induce  him  to  fly  to  Scotland  until  the  dangers  of 
the  time  are  past,  Shakspere's  wife  and  daughter  being  present, 
one  aiding  Percy  and  the  other  opposing  him,  the  story  is  told  in 
scene  3  of  act  ii  of  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV,y  page  81  of  the 
Folio;  and  this  short  scene  is  an  account  of  the  effort  of  Northum- 
berland's wife  and  daughter  to  persuade  him  to  fly  to  Scotland,  un- 
til the  dangers  of  the  time  are  past.  It  must  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  construct  this  scene,  for  the  shorter  the  scene  the  more  the 
Cipher  words  are  packed  into  it,  until  almost  every  word  is  used 
both  in  the  play  narrative  and  the  Cipher  narrative. 

In  the  same  way  it  has  been  noted  recently,  by  some  one,  that 
the  names  of  the  characters  in  Lave*s  Labor  Losty  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  France,  are  the  names  of  the  generals  who  conducted 
the  great  war  raging  in  France  during  Bacon's  visit  to  that  country; 
and  no  doubt  there  is  a  Cipher  story  in  this  play,  relating  to  these 
historical  events,  as  Bacon  perhaps  witnessed  them,  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  names  of  these  generals;  and  by  this  cunning 
device  Bacon  was  able  to  do  so  repeatedly  without  arousing  suspi- 
cion. And  the  name  of  Armado,  the  Spaniard,  in  the  same  play, 
was  doubtless  a  cover  for  references  to  the  great  Spanish  Armada, 
And,  as  a  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  the  word  Spain^  a  rare  word 
in  the  Plays,  used  twice  in  Love's  Labor  Lost,  and  the  word  Spaniard 
also  used  twice  in  this  play,  while  it  occurs  but  four  times  in  all  the 
other  plays  in  the  Folio.  And  the  word  greats  which  would  natur- 
ally be  associated  with  Armada^  which  was  spoken  of  usually  as  the 
Great  Armada^  occurs  in  Love's  Labor  Lost  twenty-four  times,  while  in 
the  comedy  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  it  occurs  but  seven 
times;  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  but  seven  times;  and  in  AlVs  Well 
that  Ends  Well  but  four  times. 

XI.     How  THE  Cipher  is  Worked  Out. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  76  of  the  facsimiles^  being  page 
76  of  the  original  Folio,  and  the  third  page  of  the  second  part  of 
King  Henry  IV.^  and  commence  to  count  at  the  bottom  of  the  scene, 
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to- wit,  scene  second,  and  count  upward,  he  will  find  that  there  are 
just  448  words  (exclusive  of  the  bracketed  words,  and  counting  the 
hyphenated  words  as  single  words)  in  that  fragment  of  scene  second 
in  that  colun^n.  Now,  then,  if  we  deduct  448  from  505,  the  remaind- 
er is  57,  and  if  he  will  count  down  the  next  column,  forward,  (second 
of  page  76),  the  reader  will  find  that  the  57th  word  is  the  word 
her.  That  is  to  say,  the  word  her  is  the  505  th  word  from  the  end 
of  scene  second;  and  the  reader  will  remember  that  505  is  one  of 
the  Cipher  root-numbers. 

Now,  I  have  stated  that  one  of  the  modifying  numbers  was  30. 
Let  us  take  505  again  and  deduct  30;  the  remainder  is  475.  If, 
instead  of  starting  to  count  from  the  end  of  the  second  scene  in 
the  first  column  of  page  76^  we  count  from  the  end  of  the  first  sub- 
division of  the  corresponding  column  (one  page  backward),  to- wit, 
the  first  column  of  page  75,  we  will  find  that  in  that  first  subdivision 
there  are  193  words;  and  that  number  deducted  from  505^  leaves  as 
a  remainder  282.  Now,  if  the  reader  will  count  down  the  next  col- 
umn forward,  just  as  we  did  in  the  former  case,  he  will  find  that 
the  2 8 2d  word  is  Grace;  the  two  countings  together  making  the 
combination  "  her  Grace. ^^     Thus: 


I  St  col.,  p. 7^- 
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Now  let  us  go  a  step  farther.  We  have  seen  that  Grace  was 
produced  by  deducting  from  505  the  modifying  number  30.  The 
other  modifying  number,  in  this  connection,  is  50,  to- wit,  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  first  subdivision  of  column  2  of  page  74  •  as 
30  represents  the  number  of  words  in  the  last  subdivision  of  the 
same  column.  We  have  seen  that  her  was  the  fifty-seventh  word 
in   the  second  column  of  page  76.     Now  let  us  deduct  50  from 
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505,  and  again  start  from  the  same  point  of  departure,  the  end  of 
scene  second,  second  column  of  page  76:  505  less  50  leaves  455. 
If  we  deduct  from  455  the  448  words  in  that  fragment  of  the  scene, 
we  have  as  a  remainder  7;  and  if  we  again,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
count  down  the  next  column,  we  find  that  the  seventh  word  is  the 
word  is,  (The  same  result  is  reached  by  deducting  50  from  that  fifty- 
seventh  word,  hcTy  the  remainder  being  7.)  Now  we  have:  Her  Grace 
is.     Her  grace  is  what  ? 

Let  us  go  back  again  to  the  former  starting-point,  that  193d 
word  in  the  first  column  of  page  75.  We  again  use  the  root-num- 
ber 505,  but  this  time  we  deduct  50  from  it,  as  in  the  last  instance, 
instead  of  30,  and  again  we  have  455. "  Now,  if  we  deduct  193  from 
455,  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  count  the  193  words,  the  remainder  to 
make  up  455  is  262;  and  if  we  again  count  down  the  next  column 
forward,  the  2  6  2d  word  is  the  ^ord  furious.  **ffer  Grace  is  furious,*^ 
Thus  : 
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furious 
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7=iB 


57  »^ 


Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  57  and  7  is 
50,  and  the  difference  between  282  and  262  is  20,  the  difference  be- 
tween 30  and  50. 

But  if  her  Grace  is  furious^  what  has  she  done  ? 

We  have  seen  that  her  was  the  505th  word  from  the  end  of  the 
scene;  ^i\d  grace  the  6d5th  word  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
subdivision  of  column  i  of  page  75,  counting  upwards;  and  is  the 
505th  word  from  the  end  of  the  scene,  less  ^o;  and  furious  the  505th 
word  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  subdivision  of  column  i  of 
page  75,  counting  upwards  again,  less  50.  But  what  is  the  505th 
word  from  the  same  last-named  starting-point  ?  There  are  193  words 
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in  column  i  of  page  75  above  the  said  second  subdivision:  if  there- 
fore we  deduct  193  from  505,  the  remainder  is  312;  that  is  to  say, 
the  312th  word  in  the  second  column  of  page  75  is  the  505th  from 
the  top  of  the  second  subdivision  of  column  i  of  page  75.  What 
"'  Ts  the  3*1 2th  word  ?  Turn  to  Xht.  fcu-simile  of  page  75,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  312th  word  is  sent^  in  the  sentence  "and  hath  sent 
out."  But  where  is  the  out^  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
•^yxr^s^  sent  out  1  Again  we  deduct  50  from  312,  and  we  have  left 
262:  —  262,  you  will  remember,  was,  —  counting  down  column  2  of 
page  75,  —  the  word  furious.  Now  let  us  count  262  words  upward 
from  the  end  of  scene  2d,  just  as  we  did  to  obtain  the  words  her 
and  is;  and  we  will  find  that  the  262d  word  is  the  187th  word,  to- 
wit:  out.  But  there  are  two  words  lacking  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence,— "  Her  grace  is  furious  and  hath  sent  out."  Where  are  these  ? 
If  we  will  again  take  312,  and  count  upward  from  the  end  of  the 
scene,  we  will  find  that  the  312th  word  is  the  137th  word,  and ; 
and  now  take  the  same  common  root,  505,  which  has  produced 
all  these  words,  but,  instead  of  counting  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  subdivision  of  column  i  of  page  75  upward^  count  from 
that  point  downward:  there  are  254  words  in  this  second  subdivis- 
ion of  column  i;  this  deducted  from  505  leaves  251.  Now  sup- 
pose we  go  again  to  .that  end  of  scene  2,  from  which  we 
derived  her^  iSy  and  SLtid  out,  but  count  downward  instead  of  upward^ 
just  as  we  did  to  get  that  remainder  251,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  after  counting  the  50  words  in  that  fragment  of  seene  3  in 
the  first  column  of  page  76,  we  will  have  201  words  left,  and  if  we 
go  up  the  preceding  column  {2d  of  page  75),  we  will  find  that  the 
251st  word  is  the  word  hathy — the  308th  word  in  the  second 
column  of  page  75.  Here,  then,  we  have,  all  growing  outofjo^,  alter- 
nating regularly: 

"  Her  Grace  is  furious  and  hath  sent  out'' 
Can  any  one  believe  that  this  is  the  result  of  accident?  If  so,  let 
them  try  to  create  a  similar  sentence,  in  the  same  way,  with  num- 
bers not  cipher  numbers.  Take  the  number  500,  for  instance,  and 
count  from  the  same  points  of  departure,  in  the  same  order  that 
we  have  used  in  the  previous  instance,  and  they  will  have  as  a  result, 
instead  of  the  above  coherent  sentence,  the  words: 

Sow  —  vail —  of —  soon  —  restrain — sent —  king — one. 
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Now  let  the  reader,  by  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  try  to  make 
a  sensible  sentence  out  of  these  words,  twisting  them  how  he  will. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  give  the  regular  narrative,  but  simply 
some  specimens  to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  Cipher  moves. 
The  narrative  will  be*given  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Let  me  give  another  specimen,  growing,  in  part^  out  of  the  same 
starting-points,  and  being  in  itself  part  of  the  same  story.  We 
have  seen  that  505  less  30,  one  of  the  modifiers,  was  475,  and  that 
475  less  193,  the  upper  subdivision  of  column  i  of  page  75,  pro- 
duced 282,  the  word  grace.  Now  let  us  try  the  same  475,  but  count 
dawn  the  said  first  column  of  page  75,  from  the  same  starting-point, 
instead  of  up.  There  are  254  words  in  the  second  subdivision  of 
page  75;  254  deducted  from  475  leaves  221,  and  the  221st  word  in 
the  next  column  (second  of  75)  is  the  word  men;  and  if  we  count 
up  the  column  it  is  turned^  the  288th  word;  thus: 

508 
221 


287+1  =  288. 
But  if  we  recur  to  the  upper  subdivision  again,  that  is,  if  we 
deduct  from  475,  193  instead  of  245,  we  have  the  same  282  which 
produced  grace.  But  here  we  come  upon  another  feature  of  the 
rule  which  runs  all  through  the  Cipher:  If  the  reader  will  look  at 
column  I  of  page  75,  he  will  see  that  in  the  upper  subdivision 
there  are  ten  words  in  brackets  and  five  hyphenated  words.  Now, 
there  are  four  ways  of  counting  the  words  of  the  text:  (i)  Count- 
ing the  words  of  the  text,  exclusive  of  the  bracket-words,  and 
regarding  the  hyphenated  words  or  double  words  as  one  word;  (2) 
counting  all  the  words  of  the  text,  including  the  bracket  words,  and 
treating  the  hyphenated  word  as  two  or  three  words,  as  the  case 
may  be;  (3)  counting  in  the  bracket-words  without  the  hyphenated 
words,  and  (4)  the  hyphenated  words  without  the  bracket-words. 
The  first  two  modes  of  counting  were  exemplified  in  the  instance 
which  I  gave  in  chapter  V.,  page  571,  ante^  where  the  words  found 
and  out  were  reached  by  counting  first  836  words,  in  the  first 
mode  of  counting,  and  then  900  words  by  the  second  mode  of 
counting;  the  count  departing,  as  in  these  instances,  from  two 
different  pages,  succeeding  each  other,  to-wit:  pages  74  and  75; 
while  here  it  is  pages  75  and  76. 
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If,  now,  we  Start  with  any  Cipher  number,  say,  475,  which  is 

505  less  30,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  subdivision  of  the  first 

column  of  page  75,  and  count  upward,  we  will  find  that  there  are  to 

the  top  of  the  column  193  words, //kj  10  words  in  brackets  and  5 

words  hyphenated,  making  a  total  of  208;  and  this  deducted  from 

475  leaves  a  remainder  of  267,  instead  of  282.     And  we  will  find 

that  the  267th  word,  counting  daum  the  second  column  of  page  75, 

is  the   word  had.     Here  we  have:  "«r^«  had  turned^     But   if  we 

carry  that  267  up  that  column  we  have 

508 
267 

241+1  =  242. 

But  there  are  in  this  count  three  hyphenated  words;  if  we  count 
these  in,  then  the  267th  word  is  the  245th  word  on  the  column, 
our.     Now  we  have:  ^^ our  men  had  turned'' 

Let  us  recur  again  to  505  and  again  deduct  30,  and  again  we 
have  475  as  a  remainder;  then  deduct  193  from  it,  as  before,  and 
the  remainder  is  again  282;  now  let  us  go  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next  scene,  in  the  first  column  of  page  76;  that  scene  begins  with 
the  449th  word,  and  if  we  count  the  number  of  words  below  thai 
wordy  we  will  find  there  are  49;  we  deduct  49  from  282  and  we  have 
left  233,  and  the  233d  word,  going  down  the  same  column,  in 
which  all  the  other  words  have  been  found,  is  the  word  their.  And 
if  we  recur  to  the  alternating  number  221  and  go  up  the  same 
column  again,  but  count  in  the  hyphenated  words,  we  have  as  the 
22ist  word,  the  290th  word,  backs. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  following: 


• 

Word. 

Fa^e&nd 
Column. 

605-80—475—198—282—16  b  a 

A" 

-267 

up  the  column  +  h  —245 

75:2     Our 

505—80—475—254—221 

down 

—221 

76:2    men 

605—80—475—198—282—15  d  & 

h' 

-267 

up 

—267 

76:2     had 

505—80^-475—254—221 

down 

—288 

75:2  tamed 

505— 80— 47&-198— 282— 49 

up 

—283 

75:2    their 

506—80—475    254—221 

down 

+  >l  —290 

75:2  backs 

505—30-475—193—282 

up 

+  /*— 280 

75:2     and 

It  will  be  observed  that  our^  the  first  word  above,  was  obtained 
by  counting  in  the  hyphenated  words  in  the  column,  as  we  passed 
over  them  in  the  count;  this  is  expressed  by  the  sign  "  -f-  ^z"  and 
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the  word  bcuks  was  obtained,  also,  in  the  same  way;  and  the  word 
4ind  was  obtained  in  like  manner,  and  in  each  case  we  have  this 
represented,  as  above,  by  the  sign  "+  >4."  I  would  here  explain 
that  "245  75:2  —  ^«r,"  in  the  above  table,  signifies  that  our  is  the 
245th  word  in  the  second  column  of  page  75;  in  this  way  the  reader 
can  count  every  word  and  identify  it  for  himself. 

Observe  how  regularly  the  root-numbers  alternate,  as  to  their 
movement  after  leaving  the  original  point  of  departure,  every  other 
word  going  up  from  the  first  word  of  the  second  subdivision  of  page 
75,  while  the  intervening  words  move  downward;  thus,  we  have  193 
—  254 — 193  —  254 —  193 — 254 — i93;andhence,  counting  from  these 
points  of  departure,  we  have  the  alternations  of  up^  down^  up,  down, 
up,  dawn,  up.  And  every  word  of  the  sentence  begins  in  the  first 
column  of  page  75  and  is  found  in  the  second  column  of  page  75; 
and  observe  also  how  the  numbers  of  the  words  alternate:  282  — 
221  —  282  —  221  —  282  —  221 — 282;  the  sentence  is  perfectly  sym- 
metrical throughout;  and  every  word  is  the  475th  word  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  point  of  departure. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  this  is  the  result  of  accident  ?  If  so, 
let  them  produce  something  like  it  in  some  composition  where  no 
cipher  has  been  placed. 

The  above  table,  presented  in  a  diagram,  will  appear  something 
like  this: 


1  St  cqL,p*74j ^   3  nd  col. ,9.75. 


istcol.,p.76. 
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XII.     Another  Proof  of  the  Cipher. 


And  here  I  would  pause  for  a  moment,  to  call  attention  to  a  fact 
which  shows  the  wonderfully  complex  nature  of  the  Cipher,  and 
which  deserves  to  be   remembered    with   that   instance,  given  in 
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Chapter  V.  of   Book    II.,   where  the    same   words  found  and  out 
were  used,  in  two  different  stories,  by  two  different  sets  of  cipher- 
numbers,  to-wit:  1 1 X  76  8=836  and  12  X  75  =»  900;  the  same  words  be- 
ing 836  from  two  points  of  departure  by  excluding  the  bracketed 
words  and  counting  the  hyphenated  words  as  single  words,  and  900 
from  the   same  points  of  departure  by  counting  in  the  bracketed 
words    and   counting   the   hyphenated   words   as    double    words. 
Now,  in  the  second  column  of  page  75  the  262d   word  is  furious. 
This  is  a  word  repeatedly  used  to  describe  the  rage  of  the  Queen, 
and  hence  we  find  the  number  of  words  in  the  column  and   the 
number  of  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words   cunningly  adjusted 
to  produce  it  by  several  different  counts.     Thus:  505  —  50—=  455; 
this,  less  193  (the  number  of  words  above  the  second  subdivision  of 
column  I  of    page  75),  makes    262 — furious.      But    now,  if    we 
deduct  from  262  the  15  bracket  and  hyphenated  words  in  those  193 
words — in  other  words,  if  we  count  them  in  —  as  we  have  done 
in  the  other  instances  given  above  —  we  have  247 ;  and  247  down  the 
page  is  a  very  significant  word,  in  connection  with  the  Queen  being 
furious,  the  word  fly;  but  if  we  count  up  the  column,  the  247th 
word  is  again  the  same  262d  word,  furious!     And    if    we  take 
another  root-number,  516,  and  deduct  254  from  it,  that  is,  count 
down  from  the  top  of  that  same  second  subdivision  in  column  i 
of   page  75,  we  again  have  262,  the   same  word  furious.     And  if 
we  go  up  the  column,  instead  of  down,  the  262d  word  is  again  that 
significant  word,  fly.     And  if  we  take  still  another  root-number. 
513,  and  deduct  254  from  it,  as  above,  we  have  as  a  remainder  259, 
and  if  we  carry  this  doum  the  column  we  reach  the  significant  word 
prisoner^  and  if  we  go  up  the  column,  counting  in  the  bracketed 
and  hyphenated  words,  we  find  that  the  2S9th  word  is  again  the 
same  262d  word,  furious. 

Let  the  incredulous  reader  verify  these  countings,  and  he  will 
begin  to  realize  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  Cipher,  its  immen- 
sity and  the  incalculable  difficulty  of  unraveling  it;  and  he  will  be 
rather  disposed  to  thank  me  for  the  work  I  have  performed,  and  to 
help  me  to  perfect  it,  where  that  work  is  imperfect,  than  to  meet 
me,  as  I  have  been  met,  with  insults  and  denunciation. 
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XIII.    Why  Bacon  Made  the  Cipher. 

But  the  astonished  world  may  ask:  Why  would  any  man  per- 
form the  vast  labor  involved  in  the  construction  of  such  a  Cipher  ? 
Why,  I  answer,  have  men  in  all  ages  performed  great  intellectual 
feats?  What  is  poetry  but  fine  thoughts  invested  in  a  sort  of 
cipher-work  of  words  ?  To  obtain  the  precise  balance  of  rhythm, 
the  exact  enumeration  of  syllables  and  the  accurate  accordance  of 
rhyme,  implies  an  ingenuity  and  adaptiveness  of  mind  very  much 
like  that  required  to  form  a  cipher;  so  that,  in  one  sense,  a  cipher 
work,  like  the  Plays,  is  a  higher  form  of  poetry.  And  nature  itself 
may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  Cipher  of  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
found  the  key.  Montaigne  says:  "Nature  is  a  species  of  enig- 
matic poesy."  But  I  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  argu#  that  all 
excessive  mental  activity,  such  as  Bacon  exhibited,  even  in  his 
acknowledged  works,  is  abnormal,  and  in  some  respects  a  depart- 
ure from  the  sane  standard.  The  normal  man  is  a  happy,  well- 
conditioned  creature,  with  good  muscles  and  a  sound  stomach, 
whose  purpose  in  life  is  to  eat,  sleep  and  raise  children,  and  who 
doesn't  care  a  farthing  what  anybody  may  think  of  him  a  thousand 
years  after  his  death.  Anything  above  and  beyond  this  is  imposed 
on  man  by  the  Creator,  for  his  own  wise  ends.  The  great  geniuses 
of  mankind  have  been  simply  a  long  line  of  heavily-burdened, 
sweating,  toiling  porters,  who  bore  God's  precious  gifts  to  man 
from  the  spiritual  world  to  the  material  shore. 

And  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  burden  but  a  journey. 
Till  death  unloads  thee. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Bacon  probably  enjoyed  the  exercise  of 
his  own  vast  ingenuity,  just  as  children  enjoy  the  working-out  of 
riddles;  just  as  the  musician  takes  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  his  own 
instrument;  just  as  the  athlete  delights  in  the  magnificent  play  of  his 
own  muscles.  And  he  probably  had  the  Shakespeare  Cipher  in  his 
mind  when  he  said. 

The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain; 

and 

To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime, 
And  go  to  't  with  delight. 
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We  can  imagine  him,  shut  up  in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Albans, 
poor,  downcast,  powerless;  annoyed  by  debts;  the  whole  force  of 
the  reigning  powers  in  the  state  bent  to  his  suppression;  with 
every  door  of  possibility  apparently  closed  in  his  face  forever;  his 
heart  raging  within  him  the  while  like  a  caged  lion.  We  can  im- 
agine him,  I  say,  rising  betimes  to  go  to  the  task  he  loved,  the 
preparation  of  the  inner  history  of  his  times,  in  cipher,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  an  intellectual  work  which,  apart  from  the  merits  of  poetry 
or  drama,  must,  he  knew,  live  forever,  when  once  revealed,  as  one  of 
the  supreme  triumphs  of  the  human  mind;  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

XIV.     The  Cipher  Continued. 

We  have  worked  out  the  sentence,  ^«r  men  turned  their  backs  and. 
Let  us  proceed. 

We  have  heretofore,  in  counting  down  column  i,  page  75,  de- 
ducted 254  words,  that  being  the  number  of  words  below  the  193d 
word,  the  end  of  the*  first  subdivision  in  the  column.  But  if  we 
count  from  the  first  word  of  the  second  subdivision  there  are,  below 
that  wordf  in  the  column,  253  words.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
this  subtle  distinction,  as  to  the  starting-points  to  count  from,  runs 
all  through  the  Cipher.  Now,  if  we  again  take  that  root-number 
505,  and  deduct  253,  we  have  as  a  remainder  252;  but  if  we  count 
in  the  bracket  and  hyphenated  words  in  that  subdivision,  (15),  we 
will  have  as  a  remainder  237;  and  the  237th  word  in  column  2  of 
page  75  is  the  word  fled^  which  completes  the  sentence.  Our  men 
turned  their  backs  and  fled. 

We  saw,  in  the  first  instance,  that  her  Grace  is  furious  and  hath  sent 
out;  we  come  now  to  finish  that  sentence.  What  was  it  she  sent 
out?  As  we  have  counted  downward  all  the  words  below  the  first 
word  oi  the  second  subdivision  of  column  i  of  page  75,  so  we  count 
upwards  all  the  words  above  the  last  word  in  t\\^  first  subdivision. 
There  are  in  that  first  subdivision  193  words;  hence  192,  the  num- 
ber of  the  words  above  the  last  word,  becomes,  in  the  progress  of 
the  Cipher,  a  modifier,  just  as  we  have  seen  253  to  be.  Let  us 
again  take  the  root-number  505,  from  which  we  have  worked  out 
thus  far  all  the  words  given,  and  after  deducting  from  it  the  modi- 
fier 50,  we  have  left  455,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  produced  the 
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vr or ds  furious y  is^  hath  and  out.  If  from  455  we  deduct  192,  we  have 
as  a  remainder  263,  and  if  we  carry  this  up  the  next  column  (2d  of 
75),  we  find  that  the  263d  word  is  the  246th  word,  soldiers.  Her 
Grace  is  furious  aud  hath  sent  out  soldiers. 

But  what  kind  of  soldiers  ?  Up  to  this  point  every  word  has 
flowed  out  of  505;  now,  the  Cipher  changes  to  523,  the  root-num- 
ber which  I  have  said,  under  certain  conditions,  alternated  with 
505.  Again  we  deduct  the  number  192,  (which  produced  soldiers)y 
from  523,  and  we  have  as  a  remainder  331;  we  carry  this  up  the 
next  column,  as  usual,  and  the  331st  word  is  the  178th  vf or dy  troops. 
Again  we  take  505  and  go  down  the  column,  instead  of  up,  that  is, 
we  deduct  254,  as  in  the  former  instances,  and  we  have  as  a  re- 
mainder 251;  or  if  we  count  in  the  bracket  and  hyphenated  words, 
236;  we  go  up  the  second  column  of  page  75,  and  the  236th  word  is 
ofy  the  273d  word  in  the  column.  Here,  then,  we  have:  Her  Grace  is 
furious  and  hath  sent  out  troops  of  soldiers y  and  Our  men  turned  their 
backs  and  fled. 

Now  we  turn  again  to  the  interlocking  number  523,  and,  after  de- 
ducting the  modifier  50,  which  leaves  473,  counting  up  the  column, 
we  have  as  a  remainder  280,  or,  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hy- 
phenated words,  which  formerly  produced  hath  (hath  turned),  and  the 
265th  word  is  the  word  welly  the  first  part  of  the  hyphenated  word 
well-laboring;  but  as  the  265th  was  obtained  by  counting  in  the 
hyphenated  words  in  193,  we  therefore  count  the  hyphenated  words 
separately,  and  that  gives  us  well.  Now,  if  we  count  505  from  the 
beginning  of  scene  3,  column  i,  page  76,  down  the  50  words  in 
that  fragment  of  scene,  and  forward  and  down  the  next  column, 
we  find  the  505th  word  to  be  the  455th  word  in  the  second  column 
of  page"$6,  to-wit,  the  word  horsed.  Here,  then,  we  have  sent  out 
troops  of  soldiers  well  horsed.  In  that  day  they  used  the  word  horsed 
where   we   would  employ  the   expression    mounted;  thus,   Macbeth 

speaks  of 

Pity,  like  a  naked,  new-born  babe, 
Horsed  on  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 

And  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  of  page  75  we  have: 

My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfreville  turned  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings;  and  (being  better  horsed) 
Out-rode  me. 
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But  how  did  our  men  fly  ?  We  have  seen  that  505  minus  30  pro- 
duced 475,  and  this  minus  254  left  221,  and  that  221,  down  the  sec- 
ond column  of  page  75,  was  men^  and  up  the  same  column  was 
turned  {pur  men  turned  their  backs).  Now  let  us  carry  221  up  the  same 
column  again,  but  count  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words 
in  the  space  we  pass  over,  and  we  will  find  that  the  221st  word  is 
the  296th  word,  in.  Again  let  us  take  505,  deduct  193,  and  we  have 
left  312;  now  let  us  go  again  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  scene, 
as  we  did  to  find  the  word  their,  and  deduct,  as  before,  49,  carry- 
ing the  remainder  (263)  up  the  second  column  of  page  75,  but 
counting  in  the  three  additional  hyphenated  words,  and  we  will 
find  the  263d  word  to  be  the  249th  word  from  the  top,  the.  Again 
let  us  recur  to  505,  and,  counting  down  the  same  first  column  of 
page  75,.  from  the  usual  starting-point,  254  words,  we  have  left  as 
before  251  words;  or,  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated 
words,  236;  and  if  we  count  down  the  next  column,  counting  in 
the  bracketed  words,  the  236th  word  is  the  216th  word,  greatest. 
And  if  we  again  take  505,  and  count  up  from  the  end  of  the  first 
subdivision  of  the  first  column  of  page  75,  counting  in  the  brack- 
eted and  hyphenated  words,  as  we  did  in  the  last  instance,  we 
have  297,  which  carried  down  the  next  column  produces  the  word 
fear. 

605—30—476—254—221.   508— 221 -h&*  A  on  col.— 

505—  193.ii812-40— 263— 506— 268-h^— 

605  264—251—15  b  *  >&— 236— 20  ^—216. 

605  193—312—15  b  A  ^—297. 

Observe  again  the  symmetry  of  this  sentence:  it  all  grows  out 
of  505;  it  is  all  found  in  the  second  column  of  page  75;  the  count' 
all  begin^  at  the  same  point  in  the  first  column  of  page  75,  and  it 
regularly  alternated:  254 — 193  —  254 — 193;  —  221  — 312  —  25  r  — 
312;  two  words  go  up  the  column  together,  and  two  words  go 
down  the  column  together.  Can  any  one  believe  that  this  is  the 
result  of  accident  ? 

We  now  h  ave :    Our  men  turned  their  backs  and  fled  in  the  greatest  fear. 

We  go  a  step  farther.  We  recur  to  the  interlocking  number 
523  and  again  deduct  from  it  the  modifier  30,  which  leaves  493;  we 
count  down  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  subdivision,  to-wit, 


Pa^and 

Word. 

Column. 

296 

76:2           in 

249 

75:2         the 

216 

76:2     greatest 

297 

75:2         fear 
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deduct  254,  and  we  have  239  left;  and  the  239th  word  in  the  next 
column  is  swifter.  We  take  523  again,  but  deduct  this  time  the 
other  modifier,  50,  instead  of  30,  and  we  have  473  left.  We  count 
up  the  column,  this  time,  instead  of  down,  and,  deducting  193  from 
473»  we  have  280  left,  or,  counting  in  the  15  bracketed  and  hyphen- 
ated words  in  that  first  subdivision,  we  have  265  left  (the  same 
number  that  produced  well)\  and  this,  carried  down  the  next  col- 
umn, counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words,  produces 
the  word  then^  the  243d  word  in  the  second  column  of  page  75.  And 
the  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  text  then  is  constantly  used  for 
than.     Here,  in  column  2  of  page  74,  we  have: 

That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 
Then  did  our  soldiers  (aiming  at  their  safety) 
Fly  from  the  field. 

We  recur  again  to  505,  and,  counting  down  the  column, —  that  is, 
deducting  254, —  we  have  251  left,  and  counting  in  the  15  bracketed 
and  hyphenated  words,  we  have  236  words  left;  we  go  down  the 
next  column,  and  we  find  that  the  236th  word  is  arrows.  Again 
we  take  505,  and  deduct  the  modifier  50,  leaving  455,  and,  alter- 
nating the  movement,  we  go  up  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
subdivision,  that  is,  we  deduct  193  from  455,  and  we  have  left  262, 
(the  number  which  produced  furious^.  We  carry  this  up  the  next 
column,  and  the  262d  word  is  the  word  fly.  And  if  we  again  take 
the  root-number  523,  and  count  down  the  first  column  of  page  75, 
that  is,  deduct  254,  we  have  269  left;  and  if  we  count  up  the  next 
column,  this  brings  us  to  the  word  toward^  the  240th  word.  We 
take  the  root-number  523  again,  and,  counting  up  the  column,  we 
deduct  193,  which  leaves  330;  we  carry  this  down  the  first  column 
of  page  76,  counting  in  18  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words,  and 
the  330th  word  is  the  312th  word,  their.  And  this  illustrates  the  ex- 
quisite cunning  of  the  adjustment  of  the  brackets  and  hyphens  to 
the  necessities  of  the  Cipher:  this  same  312th  word  was  the  word 
their  which  became  part  of  turned  their  backs;  it  resulted  from  de- 
ducting 193  from  the  root-number  505,  which  left  312;  now  we  find 
that  193  deducted  from  another  root-number,  523,  leaves  330,  and  as 
there  are  precisely  18  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  above  it  in 
the  column,  the  330th  word  lights  upon  the  same  312th  word  their. 

Thus: 
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505-~19d— 813  down  column  1,  page  76    312         76:1      their 

623— 198— 880— 18  ^  A /ft  *'  •'       *'     •*      "    312         76:1      their 

One  has  but  to  compare  this  with  the  marvelous  adjustments 
shown  on  pages  571,  572  and  573,  ante^  whereby  the  same  words, 
found  and  out,  are  made  to  do  double  duty,  by  two  different  modes 
of  counting,  (the  difference  between  ZtJ^  and  900,  the  two  root-num- 
bers employed,  being  precisely  equal,  as  in  this  case,  to  the  number 
of  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  in  the  text,  between  the 
words  themselves  and  the  starting-point  of  the  count),  to  realize 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  compositions  we  call  the  Shake- 
speare Plays. 

And  observe  again,  in  this  last  group  of  words,  how  regularly 
254  and  193  alternate:  254—193  —  254  — 193  —  254 — 193;  and 
two  groups  of  523  each  alternate  with  two  groups  of  505    each, 

thus:  523,  523,  505,  505,  523,  523,  505- 

But  to  continue:  We  recur  to  505  again;  deduct  from  it  again 
the  modifier  30;  this  leaves  us  475;  deduct  from  this  193  plus  the 
bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  inclosed  in  the  193  words,  and  we 
have  left  267;  we  advance  up  the  next  column,  and  the  267th  word 
is  the  242 d  word,  aim. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  sentence: 

Our  men  turned  their  backs  and  fled  in  the  greatest  fear ^  swifter  than 
arrows  fly  toward  their  aim. 

I  might  go  on  and  fill  out  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  but  that  will 
be  done  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  This  at  least  will  explain  the 
mode  in  which  the  Cipher  is  worked  out. 

While  it  may  be  objected  that  I  have  not  the  different  para- 
graphs in  their  due  and  exact  order  in  the  sentences  I  have  given, 
or  may  give,  hereafter,  no  reasonable  man  will,  I  think,  doubt  that 
these  results  are  not  due  to  accident;  that  there  is  a  Cipher  in  the 
Plays,  and  a  Cipher  of  wonderful  complexity.  And  I  shall  hope 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  world  will  perfect  any  particulars  in 
which  my  own  work  may  be  imperfect;  even  as  the  complete  work- 
ing-out of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  was  not  the  work  of  any 
one  man,  or  of  any  half-dozen  men,  or  of  any  one  year,  or  of  any 
ten  years. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  species  of  incredulity  which  will  claim 
that   all   this  wonderful  concatenation   of  coherent   words  is  the 
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result  of  chance;  just  as  there  was  a  generation,  a  century  or  two 
ago,  which,  when  the  fossil  forms  of  plants  and  animals  were  first 
noticed  in  the  rocks,  (misled  by  a  preconceived  notion  as  to  the  age 
of  the  earth),  declared  that  they  were  all  the  work  of  chance;  that 
the  plastic  material  of  nature  took  these  manifold  shapes  by  a  series 
of  curious  accidents.  And  when  they  were  driven,  after  a  time, 
from  this  position,  the  skeptics  fell  back  on  the  theory  that  God 
had  made  these  exact  invitations  of  the  forms  of  living  things,  and 
placed  them  in  the  rocks,  to  perplex  and  deceive  men,  and  rebuke 
their  strivings  after  knowledge. 

With  many  men  the  belief  in  the  Stratford  player  is  a  species  of 
religion.  They  imbibed  it  in  their  youth,  with  their  mother's  milk, 
and  they  would  just  as  soon  take  the  flesh  of!  their  bones  as  the 
prejudices  out  of  their  brains.  Ask  them  for  any  reason,  apart 
from  the  Plays  and  Sonnets,  (the  very  matters  in  controversy),  why 
they  worship  Shakspere;  ask  them  what  he  ever  did  as  a  man  that 
endears  him  to  them;  what  he  ever  said,  in  his  individual  capacity, 
that  was  lofty,  or  noble,  or  lovable;  and  they  are  utterly  at  loss  for 
an  answer;  there  is  none.  Nevertheless  they  are  ready  to  die  for 
him,  if  need  be,  and  to  insult,  traduce  and  vilify  every  one  who 
does  not  agree  with  them  in  their  unreasoning  fetish  worship.  It 
reminds  me  of  an  observation  of  Montaigne: 

How  many  have  bsen  seen  patiently  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  burnt  and 
roasted  for  opinions  taken  upon  trust  from  others,  and  by  them  not  at  all  under- 
stood. I  have  known  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  women  (for  Gascony  has  a  certain 
prerogative  for  obstinacy)  whom  you  might  sooner  have  made  eat  fire  than  forsake 
an  opinion  they  had  conceived  in  anger. 

And  a  remarkable  feature,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is,  that  not 
only  do  a  few  numbers  produce  some  of  the  twenty-nine  words  in 
these  sentences,  but  they  produce  them  all.  Thus  nearly  all  come 
out  of  505,  towards  the  last  intermixed  with  523;  and  we  derive 
from  312  senty  outy  soldiers y  Jfyy  furiouSyfeaty  their;  while  from  221  we 
get  mefiy  turnedy  backSy  in;  and  251  gives  greatesty  arrowSy  etc.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  reader  were  to  write  down  these  words,  just 
as  I  have  given  them,  and  submit  them  to  any  clear-headed  person, 
and  tell  him  they  were  parts  of  a  story,  he  would  say  that  they  evi- 
dently all  related  to  some  narrative  in  which  soldiers  were  sent  out^ 
that  somebody  was  furiouSy  and  some  other  parties  were  in  the 
greatest  fear  and  had  turned  their  backs  to  fly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BACON  HEARS  THE  BAD  NEWS,. 

Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office;  and  his  ton^^ue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell 
Remembered  knollini^  a  departing  friend. 

2d  Henry  IV. ^  /,  2, 

THE  Cipher  grows  out  of  a  series  of  root-numbers.  Before  we 
reach  that  part  of  the  story  which  is  told  by  the  root-numbers 
505,  513,  516  and  523,  there  is  a  long  narrative  which  leads  up 
to  it,  and  which  is  told  by  another  series  of  numbers,  which  g^ow 
in  due  and  regular  order  out  of  the  primal  root-number,  which  is 
the  parent  of  505,  513,  516  and  523.  They  start  at  ^^The  Heart  of 
the  Mystery^'  the  dividing  line  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Henry  IV.  and  progress  in  regular  order,  forward  and  backward, 
movmg  steadily  away  from  that  center,  as  the  narrative  proceeds, 
until  they  exhaust  themselves  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  part 
and  the  last  page  of  the  second  part  of  the  play.  Then  the  primal 
number  is  put  through  another  arithmetical  progression,  and  we 
reach  the  numbers  I  have  named,  505,  513,  516  and  523,  and 
these  give  us  that  part  of  the  story  which  is  now  being  worked  out 
And  to  tell  that  story  we  begin,  properly,  with  the  very  beginning, 
at  **  The  Heart  of  the  Mystery"  in  the  first  column  of  the  second 
part  of  the  play  of  King  Henry  IV. 

And  here  I  would  observe  that  as  the  Cipher  flows  out  of  the  first 
column  of  page  74  its  mode  of  progression  is  different  from  the 
Cipher  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter,  for  that  grew  out  of  the  first 
column  of  page  75,  which  is  broken  into  two  parts  by  the  stage 
direction  ^^ Enter  Morton;'"  and  hence  the  root-numbers  were  mod- 
ified at  one  time  by  subtracting  the  upper  half,  and  at  another  time 
by  subtracting  the  lower  half;  that  is  to  say,  by  counting  up  from 
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^^ Enter  Morton^*  or  counting  down.  But  the  first  column  of  page 
74  has  no  such  break  in  it;  it  is  solid;  and  hence  the  root-numbers 
sooner  exhaust  themselves.  And  this  perhaps  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  there  are  but  248  words  in  the  second  column 
of  page  74,  while  there  are  508  words  in  the  second  column  of  page 
75.  There  would  have  been  great  difficulty  in  packing  as  many 
Cipher  words  into  248  words  as  into  508  words.  Hence  the  dif- 
ferent Cipher  numbers  interlock  with  each  other  more  frequently, 
and  in  a  short  space  we  find  all  the  Cipher  numbers  (except  506, 
which  has  a  treatment  peculiar  to  itself  and  apart  from  the  others) 
brought  into  requisition. 

The  former  Cipher  numbers,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  ended 
with  some  brief  declaration  from  Harry  Percy  of  the  evil  tidings; 
and  the  first  words  spoken  by  Bacon  are  based  on  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  some  mistake,  that  the  news  may  not  be  authentic. 
He  inquires:  ^^  Saw  you  the  Earl?  How  is  this  derived  V*  "The  Earl," 
of  course,  means  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  head  of  the  conspiracy. 
And  here  I  would  also  explain,  that  just  as  we  sometimes  modified 
505  and  523,  in  the  examples  given  in  the  last  chapter,  by  counting 
the  words  above  the  first  word  oi  the  second  subdivision  of  column  i 
of  page  75,  to-wit,  193;  and  sometimes  the  words  above  the  last  word 
of  the  first  subdivision,  to-wit,  192:  so  with  this  first  column  of  page 
74,  if  we  count  down  the  column  there  are  284  words,  exclusive  of 
bracketed  and  the  additional  hyphenated  words,  but  if  we  count  up 
the  column  we  will  find  that  the  number  of  words  above  the  last  word 
of  the  column  is  but  283,  exclusive  of  bracketed  words  and  the  ad- 
ditional hyphenated  words.  And  this  the  reader  will  perceive  is  a 
necessary  distinction,  otherwise  counting  up  and  down  the  column 
would  produce  the  same  results;  and  as  the  Cipher  runs  from  the  begin- 
nings and  ends  of  scenes  y  and  as  the  ^*  Induction"  is  in  the  nature  of  a  first 
scene  (for  the  next  scene  is  called  ^^Scena  Secunda  "),  it  follows  that 
we  must  adopt  the  same  rule  already  shown  to  exist  as  to  193,  254, 
etc.,  and  which  we  will  see  hereafter  runs  all  through  the  Cipher, 
in  both  plays.  And  these  subtle  distinctions  not  only  show  the 
microscopic  accuracy  of  the  work,  but  illustrate  at  the  same  time 
the  difficulty  of  deciphering  it. 

I  place  at  the  head  of  the  column  the  root-numbers  and  their 
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modifications;  and  the  reader  will  note  that  every  word  of  the  co- 
herent narrative  which  follows  is  derived  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  numbers,  modified  by  the  same  modifiers,  30  and  50,  which 
we  found  so  effective  on  page  75,  together  with  the  other  modifiers, 
197, 198,  218  and  219,  which  are  also  found,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, in  the  second  column  of  page  74. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  just  as  we,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  sometimes  counted  in  the  bracketed  and  additional 
hyphenated  words  in  the  subdivisions  of  column  i  of  page  75,  and 
sometimes  did  not:  so  in  this  case,  sometimes  we  count  in  the  brack- 
eted and  additional  hyphenated  words  in  column  i  of  page  74,  and 
sometimes  we  do  not.  And  as  in  the  former  instance  we  indicated 
it  by  the  marks  " — 15  ^&^,"  there  being  15  bracketed  and  hyphen- 
ated words  in  both  those  subdivisions,  so  in  the  following  examples 
we  indicate  it  by  the  marks  " — 18  b  &^,"  there  being  18  bracketed 
and  additional  hyphenated  words  in  column  i  of  page  74.  Where 
the  figures  '*2i  ^"  or  "22  ^&^**  occur,  they  refer  to  the  brack- 
eted words  or  the  bracketed  and  additional  hyphenated  words  in 
the  same  column  in  which  the  words  are  found. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  significant  words  in  the  narrative 
that  flow  out  of  the  modifiers;  for  instance,  523  —  284 «»  239,  from; 
less  ^c^i^^y gentleman;  less  30—  209 —  21  ^«o  188,  a;  less  30x-«  158, 
whom;  505 — 284  —  221,  I;  less  5os«i7i,  derived;  less  30—191,  bred; 
505  —  284  —  221 — 21b  in  column ■«  200,  /Arj^y  523  —  284>b239 — 
21  b  in  column  — 218,  navs;  while  523  —  283  —  240,  me;  — ^50aa 
190,  well;  — 30 -=210,  /.  Here  in  two  root-numbers,  alternated 
with  the  modifiers  50  and  30,  we  produce  the  significant  words: 
/,  derived,  these,  news,  from,  a,  well,  bred,  gentleman,  whom,  I.  Surely, 
all  this  cannot  be  accidental  ? 

Suppose  instead  of  these  root-numbers,  505  and  523,  we  take 
any  other  numbers,  say  500  and  450,  and  apply  them  in  the  same 
Way,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  in  the  above  sentence;  and  we  will 
have  as  a  result  the  following  words:  came,  the,  a,  name,  listen, you, 
fortunes,  Monmouth,  the,  that,  after.  Not  only  do  these  words  make 
no  sense  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  above  coherent  sen- 
tence, but  it  is  impossible  to  make  sense  out  of  them,  arrange  them 
how  you  will.     You  might  put  together:  after  that  Monmouth  came; 
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but  the  remaining  words  will  puzzle  the  greatest  ingenuity;  and 
then  comes  the  question:  Who  is  Monmouth,  and  what  has  he  to 
do  with  any  story  that  precedes  or  follows  this?  But  505,  523, 
etc.,  not  only  produce  a  coherent  narrative  on  this  page,  but  on 
all  the  other  pages  examined,  and  the  story  on  one  page  is  a  part  of 
the  story  on  all  the  other  pages. 

I.     The  Narrative. 


628 

284 

289 


628 
288 


616 
284 


616 
288 


618 
284 


618 
288 


606 

284 


240 


282 


229 


280 


221 


606 
288 


222 


Page  and 

Word.  Column. 

528—284—289-^1—188—20  b  h  >l— 168.  168  74:2 

506—284—221—51—170-1  >i— 169.  189  74:2 

623—284—289—60—189—19  ^—1 70.  170  74:2 

50^-284—221—50—171.  171  74:2 

528—283—240-18  b  *  >4— 222— 60— 172.  172  74:2 

605— 283— 221^-80—192— 19— 178.  173  74:2 

628—283—240.    248—240—8+1—9.  9  74:2 

505—284—221—167—64.  54  74:2 

523—284—239—7  h  (74:1)— 282.  232  74:2 

506—284—221.  221  74:2 

523—284—239—18  bhh  (74:1)— 221— 60— 171.  171  74:2 

505—284—221—21  ^—200.  200  74:2 

528—284—239—21  ^-218.  218  74:2 

606—284—221—219—2.    248—2—246+1—247.  247  74:2 

528—284—239—30—209—21  i^l88.  188  74:2 

528-283—240—60—190.  190  74:2 

606—284—221—80—191.  191  74:2 

528—284—239—50—189.  189  74:2 

505—283—222—29—193.  193  74:2 
528—284—239—18  b  *  A— 221— 50— 171.    248—171— 

77+1—78+16—93.  93  74:2 

505—284—221—167—54.     248-54—194+1—195  195  74:2 

523—284—239—30—209.  209  74:2 

505—284—221—18  b  *  >4— 203— 19  3—184.                   (184)  74:2 

523—284—239—18  b  *  /i— 221— 1  A— 220.  220  74:2 

505—284—221—218—3.  3  74:2 

523—284—239.    248—239—9+1—10.  10  74:2 

516—284—232—21 3—211.  211  74:2 

513-283—230—50—180—19—161.  161  74:2 

516—284—232.     248—232—16+1—17.  17  74:2 

523—288—240.    248—240—8+1—9+30—39.  39  74:2 

62a-284— 239.    248-239—9+1—10+30—40.  40  74:2 

606-284-^1-168—63.  53  74:2 


How 

IS 

this 
derived  ? 


you 

the 

EarlP 

No, 

I 

derived 

these 

news 

from 

a 

well 

bred 

g^entleman 

of 

good 


whom 
my 
lord 
the 

Earl 

sent 

to 

tell 

your 

Honor 
the 
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This  i68  is  the  middle  subdivision  of  column  2  of  page  74.  It  runs  from  50  to 
218.  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram,  on  page  580,  ante:  it  contains  21  bracketed  words 
and  one  additional  hyphenated  word ;  its  modifications  will  appear  further  on.  From 
50  to  218  there  are  168  words;  from  51  to  218  there  are  167. 

Page  and 
Wofd.      Column. 

50&-288— 222— 21  A— 201.  201  74:2  news. 

-7        516—^54—282—30—202.    248—202—46+1—47.  47  74:2            He 

^       518—284—229.  229  74:2            is 

505-288— 222— 198— 24-4  3-+- A— 20.  20  76:1             a 

518— 284— 229— 22^  A /i— 207.  207  74:2  serrant 

The  word  servant  had  anciently  the  sense  of  follower  or  subordinate.  Hora- 
tio, although  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar  with  Hamlet  at  Wittenberg,  called  him- 
self the  servant  of  Hamlet: 

Hamlet.     Horatio,  or  do  I  forget  myself  ? 

Horatio,     The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Hamlet,  Sir,  my  good  friend, 

ril  change  that  name  with  you. 

516—284—282—18^*^^214—21^—198.  198         74:2  of 

505—284—221—80—191.    198—191—2+1—8.  8         75:1  Sir 

Here  the  Cipher,  as  it  begins  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  column  2  of  page 
74,  overflows  upon  the  next  column  through  the  channel  of  the  subdivisions  of  74:2. 
That  is  to  say,  instead  of  counting  221  down  that  column,  we  commence  to  count 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  subdivision.  This  gives  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  column 
thirty  words,  which,  deducted  from  the  221,  leaves  us  191,  and  this,  carried  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  next  column,  gives  us  the  word  Sir. 

528—288—240-50^190.    19^-190— 8+1— 4. 

505—284—221—80—191—80^161. 

505—283—222—198—24. 

The  198  here  is  one  of  the  modifiers  in  the  second  column  of  page  74;  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  top  of  the  second  subdivision  of  the  column  to  the  top  of  the  col- 
umn there  are  50  words,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  subdivision  to  the  bottom 
of  the  column  there  are  198  words;  and  from  the  top  of  the  second  column  to  the 
bottom  of  the  column  there  are  197  words. 

516—284—282—18  b  &  >&— 214.    248—214—84+1—85. 
516—284—282—30—20^-7  A— 195. 
516—284—288—50—188.    248— 188— 60c  >.  -  >^r 
528—284—239—50—189.    198—189—4+1—5. 

This  189  is  the  middle  subdivision  168  plus  the  21  bracketed  words  contained 
therein,  making  together  189. 

513—283—230—2  ;i— 228. 
513—284—229. 
518— 2f3— 280. 

516—284—232—80—202—20  b  &  >^— 182. 
516—283—288—50—183.    248—188—65+1— 

66+15  <S-81  81         74:2  all 


4 

75:1 

John 

161 

76:1 

TraTers, 

24 

75:1 

by 

85 

74.2 

the 

195 

74:2 

name 

66 

74:2 

of 

5 

75:1 

UmfreriUe. 

228 

74:2 

He 

229 

•   74:2 

• 

is 

280 

74:2 

fomished 

182 

74:2 

with 
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Word. 
516— 388-^288— 50*18d— 19^— 174.  174 

516—288—288  288 

516—288—288—80—208.    248—208—45+1—46  46 

516—288—28^-80—208-^50-158.  248—158—95+1—  96 
513—284—221^-80—199.    248—199—49+1—50.  50 

51^-284—28^-80—  202  r  202 

516— 288— 288— 80— 203¥«'24&— 208— 4^+1— 46+2A—  48 
516—284—232—80—202—197—5.    18  ^  *  >l  — 5— 

13-1-1—14.  14 


Paseond 
Colunin. 

7|4:2  the 

74:2    certaintiesi 


74:2 
74:2 
74:2 
74:2 

74:2 

74:1 


and 

will 
answer 

for 
himself, 

when 


This  last  count  needs  a  little  explanation.  In  the  former  instances  there  was 
always,  after  counting  in  all  the  words  in  column  i  of  page  74,  a  remainder 
which  was  carried  over  to  the  next  column,  or,  through  the  subdivision  in  the 
second  column  of  page  74,  overflowed  into  the  first  column  of  page  75.  But  sup> 
pose  there  is,  after  deducting  the  modifier,  no  remainder  to  be  thus  carried  to  the  next 
column,  then  we  must  look  for  the  word  in  the  first  column  of  page  74,  by  moving 
up  or  down  that  column.  And  this  is  what  is  done  in  this  instance.  I  might  state 
the  matter  thus:  516 — 30—486 — 197— ^iSg.  Now,  we  are  about  to  carry  289  up  the 
first  column  of  page  74;  but  there  are  \%  b  h  h  in  that  column,  which  added  to  284 
makes  a  total  in  the  column  of  words  of  all  kinds  of  302;  —  now,  if  we  deduct  288 
from  302  we  have  Z3+i^i4«i-w^M.  We  find  the  same  course  pursued  to  obtain 
the  word  of  on  the  eighth  line  below.- 

505—288—222—198—24.     198—24—169+ 1—170. 
605—284—221.     248—221—27+ 1—28+24  ^+>i— 52. 
605—284—221.     248-221—27+1—28. 
623—284—239—218—21.    248—21—227+1—228. 
513— 284— 22»— 198— 81 . 
605—288—22^—198—24^4  ^+/&— 20. 
623—284—281^218—21. 
61^-284—282—30—202-18  /^+/4— 184—198— 14. 

284—14—270+1  +3 .4—274. 
616—284—232—30^202—197—5.  24^-5—248+1- 
616—284—232—30—202-7  h  (74:1)— 195. 
605—283—222—30—192. 

605—284—221—168—53.   248—58—195+1—196+1^—197 
605—284—221—168—58  ^24&-58— 195+1— 196 

-1-2/5+A— 198. 
523—283—240. 
605—283—222—22  ^+>i— 200. 
623—283—240—22  *+ >S— 218. 
505—284—221—167—54—7  h  i^^^7.  248—47— 

201+1—202. 
505—284—221—18^*  A— 203. 

505—283—222—197—25.     193—26—168+1—169. 
506—288—222—197—25.     193+25—218. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  root-number  was  carried  upward  from  the  top  of 
the  second  subdivision  in  column  2  of  page  74  and  thence  to  the  next  column. 
Here  we  see  that  the  root-tiumber  is  also  carried  downward  from  the  same  point, 
by  deducting  I97,the  number  of  words  from  that  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  column. 
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75:1 

he 

52 

74:2 
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28 

74:2 
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:s28 

74:2 

He 
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74:2 
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IS 

20 
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21 
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274 

74:1 

of 

244 

74:2 

S^ood 

195 

74:2 

name, 

192 

74:2 

and 

-197 

74:2 

freely 

198 

74:2 

rendered 

240 
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218 
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74:2 
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He 

218 
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left 
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Wort. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

214 

75:1 

the 

212 

75:1 

Strand 

15 

76:1 

after 

25 

75:1 

me, 

3*46 

75:1 

but. 

(13) 

76:1 

being: 

52&-284— 289— 218— 21.     198+21—214. 
528—284—28^-218—21.    198+21—214—2  >4— 212. 
528—284—289—80—209—80—179.     193—179— 

14+1—16. 
505-2^3—222—197-25.  a 

605-284—221—18  b  *  A— 208--50— 158+198— )f46. 
505—284—221—80—191.    198—191—2+1—8+^— 

Here  we  come  to  an  example  that  is  often  found  in  the  Cipher,  where  the  count 
ends  in  a  word  in  a  bracketed  sentence.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  figures  the  re- 
sult; the  critical  reader  will  have  to  count  for  himself  up  or  down  the  column,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  he  will  ascertain  that  my  count  is  correct.  Where  the 
number  of  the  word  is  inclosed  in  brackets,  as  in  the  above  "  (13)  75:1,"  it  signi- 
fies  that  it  is  not  the  13th  word  by  the  ordinary  count,  but  the  13th  word  counting 
in  the  words  ;n  a  bracketed  sentence,  and  that  the  word  itself  is  in  such  a  sentence. 


528-288—240-50—190.    198— 190— 8+1— 4+ ^—      (14) 


75:1 


better 


The  accuracy  of  this  count  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  counting  from  193, 
inclusive,  upwards,  counting  in  the  bracketed  words,  but  not  the  hyphenated  words; 
and  the  190th  word  will  be  found  to  be,  by  actual  count,  the  word  better. 

528—284—239—50—189.    198—189—4+1—5+^— 
505—288—222. 
505—284—221—22  b  A  A— 199. 
505—284—221—168—58—7  /i-r46. 
528—284—239—218—21—4^-17. 
528—284—289—218—21—8  /5— 18. 
506—284—221—198—28—4  b  *  ^—19. 
628—284—239—50—189—50—189.    198—189—54+ 

1—55. 
505—284—221—60—171.     198—171—22+ 1—28. 
528—283—240—50—190—80—160.  ^ 
505—284—221—219—2.    447— 2+ ^— (446). 
505—284—221—50^171.    193—171—22+1—28+8  b 
506—284—221—50—171.    198—171—22+1—28+ 

8^ftl^exc.— 27. 


(15) 

75:1 

horsedf 

222 

74:2 

O¥er-rode 

199 

74:2 

me. 

46 

74:2 

He 

17 

75:1 

came 

18 

75:1 

spnrrtng: 

19 

76:1 

head, 

55 

75:1 

and 

28 

75:1 

stopped 

160 

76:1 

by 

(446) 

75:1 

me 

—  26 

76:1 

to 

27 


76:1       breathe 


Here  we  count  in  the  bracketed  words  and  the  additional  hyphenated  words 
not  included  in  bracket  sentences.  This  is  indicated  by  the  sign  * '  ^  *  A  exc. ,"  mean- 
ing, count  in  the  bracket  words  and  the  hyphenated  words  exclusive  of  those  in 
brackets.  The  expression  ''came  spurring  head"  means  came  spurring  with 
headlong  speed.  It  was  the  customary  expression  of  the  day  and  is  found  in  the 
text. 

605—288—22^-50—172.     198—172—21 + 1—22+ 

6  ^  ft  ^—28. 
528— 284— 239— 80— 209--3O-179. 
51 0_283— 233— 50— 1 83. 
516—283—238—50—183+193—376. 
513—288—230—30—200-15  b  *  .4—186. 
513—283—280—50—180. 
523—288—240-30-210. 


28 
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179 

75:1 
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Word. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

192 

76:1 

more 

198 

75:1 

Uke 

172 

75:1 

some 

178 

75:1 

hilding 

174 

75:1 

fellow 

168 

75:1 

who. 

176 

75:1 

had 

177 

75:1 

stolen 

208 

75:1 

the 

179 

75:1 

horse 

180 

75:1 

he 

181 

75:1 

rode-on 

168 

75:1 

than 

200 

75:1 

a 

21 

75:1 

gentleman; 

169 

75:1 

he 

«06— 288— 222— 80-192. 

528—288—240—80—210—10  ^+2  h  exc— 198. 
«06— 288— 221^-50-172. 
506—284—221—18  b  *  ^-208—80—178. 
^S28— 284— 289— 219— 20.     198—20—178+1—174. 
516—284—232-50—182—14  b  *  >^-168. 
528—288—240^50—190-14  b  *  A— 176. 
505-284—221—80^191—14  b  *  .4—177. 
51(^288—288—80-208 
52^-284—289—50-189  —10^—179. 

528-288—240—50-190  —10^—180. 

505—284—221—80—191  -10^—181. 

516— 288— 288— 80— 208— 80— 17a-10  *— 168. 
528—288—240—80—210  —10  ^—200. 

505-288—222—198—24  —8^—21. 

528—28^-289—80—209—80-179—10  ^—169. 

Observe  here  how  a  whole  series  of  words  has  in  each  case  the  mark  "10^,** 
showing  that  the  brackets  have  been  counted  in  in  every  instance;  while  above  it  is 
a  group  of  words  marked  "14  b  *  h**  where  both  the  bracketed  words  and  the 
additional  hyphenated  words  have  in  each  case  been  counted  in.  The  10  b  is  only 
varied,  in  the  first  series,  once,  where  it  becomes  "  3  ^,"  because  there  are  but 
three  bracketed  words  before  the  Cipher  word  is  reached,  while  in  the  other  cases 
there  are  10. 

{»16— 284— 28^-80— 202.    447— 202— 24C»+ 1—246.       246 
528—284—280-50—189.  189 

52a-284— 289^-^0— 209.  209 

5ia-284— 220-50-179.  447— 179— 268+1— 269+8^  277 
516—288-^288—80—208—80—178.  447—178—274+ 

1—276.  275         75:1      spiritless 

I  would  here  call  attention  to  another  curious  fact.  We  see  in  the  above  that 
173,  counting  down  the  column,  is  hilding  (or  skulking — hiding),  while  up  the 
column  it  is  spiritUss,  —  the  275th  word;  —  and  if  we  count  in  the  bracket  words  it 
is  luoe-begone.  While  we  will  find  hereafter  that  when  we  take  523  and  count  from 
the  top  of  the  second  column  of  page  74,  downwards,  248  words,  we  have  275  words 
left,  and  the  275th  word  is  the  same  word,  spiritless^  and  if  we  go  up  the  column  it 
is  the  same  word,  hilding.  This  is  another  of  the  many  proofs,  like  ^^ found-out y 
that  the  words  are  many  times  cunningly  adjusted  to  do  double  duty. 


75:1 

doth 

75:1 

look 

75:1 

so 

75:1 

dull, 

518— 283— 28O-«)^200— 80^170.    198+170—868.      863         75:1 
516—288—288—80-208—80-178.    447—178—274+1 

—275+8^—288. 
528-284—289—80—209—80—179—1  ;i— 178. 
518-284— 220-50- 1 79. 
52^-283— 240— 80— 210— 80^180. 
528—284—289—80—209—50—159. 
528—284—289—50—189—50—189.   ^ 
523—284—280-50—189—50—139.    198—189—54 

+I..55+6  b  ft  ;»— 61  61  75:1 


and 


288 

75:1 

woe-begone. 

178 

75:1 

The 

179 

75:1 

horse 

180 

75:1 

he 

159 

75:1 

rode 

189 

75:1 

upon 
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Word. 
628-284^289— 80-209— 80— 179.    198-179—14+ 

1— 15+8/W28).  (23) 

628—284—289—60—189—60  (74:2)— 189.     198—189— 


Paffcand 
Coiuinn. 


76.1 


75:1 


and 


76:1 


almost 


54+1—65.  55 

628—288—240—80—210—80—180.     198—180—18+ 

1—14+ 8 /M22).  (22) 

628—284—289—80—209—60—169.    447—169^288+ 

1—^9+8^—297. 
528—288—240—60—190.     198+190^-888. 
618—284—229—50^179—80^149.  '  198—149— 

44+1—46. 
516—288—288—60-188.     198—188—10+1-11+7 1 
628—288—240—60^190—60—140—10  3—180. 
528—284—289—80—209.     194+209^-408. 
618—284—229—218—11.    198+11—204—2  i— 202. 
618—288—280—198—82-22—10.    447—10—487+1—488 
516—284— 282— 60— 182— 10  3—172. 
518-288— 28a-80^208.    198+208—896. 
528—284—289—60—189.     198+189—882. 
618—283—280—198—82—223—10.    447—10—487+ 

11-488+2  3—440.  440         75:1        ymxm%. 

Here  the  "  22  3  "  represents  the  22  bracketed  words  in  the  198;  that  is,  from  the 
end  of  the  first  subdivision  of  column  2  of  page  74  to  the  bottom  of  the  column  there 
are  22  words  in  brackets. 


297 

76:1 

half 

888 

76:1 

dead 

46 

76:1 

from 

•  18 

76:1 

spaniBg^< 

180 

75:1 

My 

403 

75:1 

instinct 

202 

76:1 

tells 

488 

76:1 

me 

172 

76:1 

some 

896 

75:1 

thins 

882 

75:1 

• 

18 

170 
32 


76:1 
75:1 


He 
asked 


438 


75:1 


157 

76:1 

the 

34 

76:1 

way 

190 

76:1 

here; 

12 

76:1 

and 

424 

76:1 

I 

518— 288— 230-80— 200— 80*.170. 
618—283—230—198—82. 
518—283—280—218—12.    447—12—486+1—436+ 

23—438. 
613—283—280—30^200—30—170—14  3  a  A— 166+ 

1—157. 
523—284—289—198—41—7  3—84. 
523— 283— 240--50— 190. 
513—283—230—218—12. 
606—283—222—198—24.    447—24—423  +  1—424. 

liere  we  begin  to  call  into  requisition  the  modifiers  in  the  first  column  of  page 
73;  heretofore,  the  modifiers  we  have  used  have  been  altogether  those  in  the  second 
column  of  page  74;  hereafter,  in  this  part  of  the  story,  we  will  find  those  of  the 
first  column  of  page  73  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  until  all  the  words  grow 
out  of  505,  523,  516  and  513,  less  284,  modified  by  the  modifying  numbers  in  col- 
umn I  of  page  73,  to-wit,  28,  62,  90,  142  and  79. 

The  reader  is  asked  to  observe  that  every  one  of  the  last  seventy-five  words  is 
found  in  the  first  column  of  page  75,  while  the  preceding  part  of  the  story  was  all 
found  in  the  second  column  of  page  74;  and  the  reader  can  see  for  himself  that  this 
part  of  the  story  follows  the  other  in  natural  historical  order. 

623-284—239—198—41—9  3  &  //— 32.  32 

610-283—283—50—188—28—155.  198-155—38+1—  39 
513—288—230—30—200.  193+200—393—8  3—385.  386 
613—283—230—50—180.  180 

623— 284— 239— 50-189.     447—189—268+1—259.       259 


76:1 

asked 

75:1 

him 

75:1 

what 

76:1 

he 

76:1 

• 

IS 
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518— 284— 22fr-218— 11.    447—11—4864-1—487. 
518—288—280—80—200—10  ^—190. 
516—284—282—60-182.     198— 182— 11+1-»12. 
505—283—222—80—192.    198+192—885 
518—288—280—50^180.    198+ 180—878. 
516— 288— 28a-50— 188— 90— 98.     198—98—100+1—101 
518—284—229—218—1 1 . 

528-284—289—198—41.    447-41—406+1—407. 
628—283—240—50—190—90—100.    447—100—847+ 

1—848.  848 

506—288—222-^50—172.    447—172—276+1—276+ 

10^A>I— 286.  286 


Word. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

487 
190 

76:1 
76:1 

doinif 
here, 

12 

75:1 

and 

885 

75:1 

what 

878 

75:1 

are 

-101 

75:1 

the 

11 
407 

75:1 
75:1 

tidings 
from 

76:1 


the 


76:1      Curtain? 


The  "Curtain  Play-house"  was  probably  the  meeting-place  of  Harry  Percy, 
Umfreville  and  the  other  young  men.  To  Percy  it  must  have  been  a  regular  resort, 
for  it  is  probable  he  was  the  intermediary  between  Bacon  and  Shakspere. 


505—284—221—50—171—90—81—50—81.  81  75:1 
616—284—282—80—202—50—152.    198—152—41+ 

l_42+6  b  A  >l— 48.  48  76:1 

516—284—282-80—202.    198—202—6+1—7.  7  75:1 


He 

told 
me 


This  needs  a  little  explanation:  it  is  difficult  to  state  it  in  figures  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  examples.  We  have  202  to  carry  up  the  first  subdivision  of  75:1, 
but  there  are  only  193  words  in  that  subdivision,  which  would  leave  a  remainder  of 
9;  but  suppose  we  add  in  the  b  k.  h  words,  we  then  have  in  the  subdivision  not  193 
but  193+15^208;  now  if  we  deduct  202  from  208,  we  have:  208 — 202—6+1^^. 
75:1,  m€^  as  above. 


76:1 


that 


76:1 

our 

75:1 

party 

76:1 

had 

76:1 

met 

76:1 

ill 

76:1 

luck; 

76:1 

and 

75:1 

he 

528—284—289—60^189—62—127.  127 

505—28^-222—60^172—90—82—80—52.     198+ 

52—246—2—248.  248 

50&-284— 221— 60— 171— 90— 81— 80-61.  198+61—244 
618—284—229—50—179—60—129—10  ^—119.  1 19 

516—284—282—50—182—62—120.  120 

605—284—221—60—171—60-121.  121 

505—283—222—60—172—50—122.  122 

506—283—222—60^172—50—122.  198—122—71+1—  72 
505—284—221—60—171—1  >4— 170.  170 

618—284—229—50—179—50—129.     198—129^-64+ 

1.65+1  >ft— 66.  66 

506—283—222—50—172.     193—172—21 + 1—22+ 

3  ^—25.  26 

528—283—240—30^210—198—12.  193+12—205—2  h,  203 
516—283—233—30^203—10  6—193.  198 

We  return  now  to  the  second  column  of  page  74,  and  we  learn  what  the  news 
was  that  Percy  received  from  Umfreville.  And  here  we  have  a  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  Cipher  which  should  satisfy  the  most  incredulous. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  I  gave  on  page  580,  anie^  a  diagram  of  what  I 
called  The  Heart  of  the  Mystery,  in  which  I  showed  that  this  part  of  the  Cipher 
originated  out  of  certain  root-numbers,  505,  506,  513,  516,  523,  modified,  first  by  the 


76:1 


gave 


75:1 

me 

75:1 

the 

76:1 

news. 
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fragments  of  the  scene  in  the  second  column  of  page  74;  and,  afterward,  by  the 
fragments  in  the  first  column  of  page  73.  And  up  to  this  point  in  the  Cipher 
story  all  the  modifications  (with  two  or  three  exceptions  at  the  end  of  the  narra- 
tive) grow  out  of  those  modifiers  which  are  found  in  the  second  column  of  page 
74,  to-wit,  50,  30,  218,  198,  etc.  Now  we  come  to  the  modifiers  in  the  first  column 
of  page  73,  to-wit,  27  or  28,  62  or  63,  89  or  90,  78  or  79,  141  or  142,  etc.  If  what 
I  have  given  was  the  result  of  accident,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  application  of 
these  modifiers  would  bring  out  words  that  could  not  be  fitted  at  all  into  the  story 
produced  by  the  modifiers  on  page  74,  and  that  would  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  news  brought  by  Umfreville. 

And  here  I  would  ask  the  incredulous  to  write  down  a  sentence  of  their  own 
construction  upon  any  subject,  however  simple,  so  that  it  contains  a  dozen  or  more 
words,  and  then  try  to  find  those  words  in  any  column  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays. 
The  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  they  will  not  succeed.  Take  these  last  eleven  words, 
which,  without  premeditation,  I  have  just  written  down:  the  ckances  are  nine  omI 
of  ten  they  will  not  succeed;  turn  to  the  first  column  of  page  75  and  try  to  find  them. 
There  is  no  chances  in  the  column;  it  occurs  but  twice  in  the  whole  play,  and  the 
nearest  instance  is  on  page  85  of  the  Folio,  twenty  columns  distant.  There  is  no 
nine  in  the  column,  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  whole  play,  on  page  84  of  the  Folio, 
eighteen  columns  away.  Even  the  simple  little  word  they  cannot  be  found  in  that 
column.  Neither  can  ten;  it  appears  on  page  76,  two  columns  distant.  The  word 
succeed  is  not  found  in  the  entire  play.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  succeeds^  on 
page  97  of  the  Folio,  forty-four  columns  distant.  If  the  reader  will  experiment 
with  any  other  sentence  he  will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  statement.  You 
may  sometimes  examine  a  whole  column  and  not  find  in  it  such  a  common  word 
as  it  or  or  or  were.  In  fact,  there  are  114,000  words  in  the  English  language,  and 
the  chances,  therefore,  of  finding  the  precise  words  you  need  for  any  given  sen- 
tence, upon  a  single  page  of  any  work,  are  very  slight  indeed;  for  the  page  can  at 
most  contain  but  a  few  hundred  words  out  of  that  vast  total;  and,  if  we  reduce  the 
vocabulary  from  114,000  to  14,000,  the  same  difficulty  will  to  a  large  extent  still 
present  itself.  Therefore,  even  though  it  may  be  claimed  that  I  have  not  reduced 
the  Cipher  story  to  that  perfect  symmetry  which  greater  labor  might  secure,  I 
think  it  will  be  conceded  by  every  intelligent  mind  that  the  results  I  have  shown 
could  not  have  come  about  by  accident,  but  that  there  is  a  Cipher  in  the  Plays. 

To  resume  :  We  saw  by  the  Cipher  words  given  in  the  last  chapter  that  the 
Queen  was  furious  and  had  sent  out  soldiers  to  arrest  somebody,  and  that  the 
play-actors  had  taken  fright  and  run  away  ;  and  we  will  see  hereafter  that  the 
Queen  had  beaten  some  one  savagely  and  nearly  killed  him.  Now,  we  have  just 
learned  how  the  news  was  brought  to  Bacon  ;  how  Harry  Percy  (for  I  will  show 
hereafter  th^t  it  was  Harry  Percy)  had  been  over-ridden  by  a  messenger  from  the 
Earl  (of  Essex)  who  had  told  him  the  news.  Now,  if  there  was  no  Cipher  in  this 
text,  the  next  series  of  modifications,  to-wit,  those  of  the  first  column  of  page  73. 
would  not  bring  out  any  words  holding  any  coherence  with  this  narrative,  but  a 
haphazard  lot  of  stuff  having  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ? 

Let  us,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  explanation  clearer,  confine  ourselves  to 
505  and  523.  Now,  I  showed  that  if  we  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  column 
I  of  page  74 — that  is,  if  we  deducted  284  down  the  column,  and  283  up  the  column 
—  we  would  have  as  a  result  certain  root-numbers,  thus: 

505—284—221.  528—284—289. 

505—283—222.  528-2a*J— 240. 


C/nm,    na/[>€rtnL    .  'TWc  tun  nucuca^^  avto^  '"X^^lcl* 

ax  J QC c4A/l(nwi/i\  /^/ircMvtus   (Uucnvyx.  .   ^Miqim^  iotni 
Sum  GmpTM^  r)oW^  •  J^^  ^^^^^  •  "O^c^mft^^ 

VL€n  (ayi^t^iA^  \  Jit  €M^e/i^  cU  Sj^-pomu^rcci 
/         ^    .  'J  ^        J, 


^1     ^^Ir      t/^^o 


^Uimn/^^ 


Letter  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  Verulam  (Francis  Bacon)  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
upon  sending  to  their  library  his  Novum  Or^anum,     (Reduced  facmsimiU  ) 
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And  I  showed  that  if  we  modified  these  numbers,  so  obtained,  by  30  and  50,  the 
modifiers  in  the  second  column  of  page  74,  we  would  have  these  results: 

221—50^171.  28&— 50— 180. 

22»— 60— 172.  240—50—190. 

221—80—191.  239—80^209. 

222—80—192.  240—30—210. 

And  I  showed  that  these  root-numbers  produced,  alternately  counting  and  not 
counting  the  bracketed  and  additional  hyphenated  words,  the  sentence  I  have 
given: —  **  I  derived  these  news  from  one  whom  I  spake  with  on  the  way  here^  a  well- 
bred  gentleman  whom  my  Lord  the  Earl  sent  to  tell  your  Honor  the  news." 

Now,  let  us  take  these  same  root-numbers  and  deduct  from  them  the  modifiers 
in  the  first  column  of  page  73,  and  see  what  the  news  was  that  Umfreville  brought 
from  Essex. 

We  have  505 — 283^222.  Let  us  deduct  the  words  below  the  first  word  of  the 
last  subdivision  of  column  i,  page  73,  to-wit,  78,  from  222:  222 — 78—144.  The 
144th  word  in  the  second  column  of  page  74,  counting  in  the  one  hyphenated 
word,  is  Field,  the  143d  word,  printed  in  the  Folio  with  a  capital  F.  Now, 
Richard  Field,  son  of  Henry  Field,  of  Stratford,  was  a  printer  in  London.  In 
1593  he  printed  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis y  and  the  work  was  published  and 
sold,  Halliwell-Phillipps  tells  us,  at  the  White  Greyhound,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
by  his  friend  John  Harrison,  publisher.*     In  1594  Field  printed  the  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

How  he  came  into  this  business  is  not  clear.  Or  the  Field  here,  and  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  Cipher  narrative,  may  have  been  Nathan  Field,  the  player,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  Collier  thinks  Nathan 
Field  was  the  son  of  the  Puritan  preacher  John  Field,  and  if  so  he  would  have 
been  too  young  in  1597  or  1598  for  the  part  suggested;  but  Collier  may  have  made 
a  misuke.     Nathan  Field  was  more  likely  a  Stratford  man. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  root-number  523,  deduct  284,  and  we  have  239 ;  let  us 
deduct  from  this  another  of  the  modifiers  in  the  first  column  of  page  73,  to-wit:  90, 
being  the  nnmber  of  words  above  the  first  word  of  the  third  subdivision,  and  the 
remainder  is  149  ;  now,  let  us  count  down  the  second  column  of  page  74,  again  count- 
ing in  the  one  additional  hyphenated  word,  and  we  find  that  the  149th  word  becomes 
the  148th  word — is.  Now,  take  again  the  same  root-number,  222;  modify  it 
by  deducting  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  second  column  of  page  74  (for  thus  the 
modifiers  of  pages  73  and  74  interlock  with  each  other),  to-wit:  50;  we  have 
left  172 ;  now,  again  deduct  the  modifier  78,  which  we  have  seen  produced  the 
word  Field,  and  we  have  left  94 ;  we  carry  94  up  the  second  column  of  page  74 
and  we  reach  the  word  a,  the  155th  word.  We  return  again  to  the  root-number 
239,  which  produced  the  word  is,  and  again  deduct  the  same  modifier,  90,  and  we 
have  :  239—90—149,  and  the  149th  word,  in  the  second  column  of  page  74,  is 
prisoner.     Here  we  have:  Field  is  a  prisoner ^  thus  expressed: 

Paff e  and 
Word.      Column. 

506—283—222—78—144—1  A— 143.  143  74:2  Field 

628—284—289—90—149—1  /i— 148.  148  74:2  is 

606—283—222-50—172—78—94.    248—94—154+ 

1—155.  155  74:2  a 

628—284—289—90—149.  149  74:2  prisoner, 

But  let  us  go  on  with  the  story.     The  28   used  hereafter  is  the  number  from 

*  Outlines  Life  of  Shaksperty  p.  70. 
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the  top  of  the  column  i  of  page  73  to  the  top  word  of  the  second  subdivision, 
inclusive ;  the  **  17  ^  A  ^  "  means  that  in  carrying  the  number  up  the  column  we 
count  in  the  bracketed  and  additional  hyphenated  words  in  the  column »  in  the 
space  passed  over. 


Word. 
144 

106 


Paire 
C61u 


and 
umn. 

74:2 


mod 


74:2 


505—288—222—78—144. 

628— 284— 28»— 50— 189— 28— 161.    248—161—87+ 

1—88+17  b  A  A— 106. 
60flh-288— 222— 78— 144.    248—144—104+1— 

105+2  >5— 107. 
628—284—289—78—161. 
605—288—222—79—148.    148—80^118. 
528—284—239—60—189—79—110. 
506—284—221—80—191—90—101—7  ^—94. 
62»— 284— 289— 188  (167+21  /J)— 61— 27  (73:1)— 34. 
605— 284— 221— 80L-191— 79  (78:1>-112— 7  *— 105. 
623—288—240—18  b  A  A»^22— 62  (78:1).160. 
505—288—222—79—148.    248—148—106+1—106. 
62&-284— 289— 60— 189— 90-99. 
506—288—222—50^172—79—98. 
523—288—240-90—150.    248— r.O— 98+1— 99. 
605—288—222—79—148—60—98 + 198—286—7  b  a 
62a-284— 289— 60— 189— 62— 127.  248+127—121+ 

1—128. 
52&-288— 240— 50— 190— 62— 128. 
606-284—221—80—191—68—128.    248-128—120+ 

1—121+2/1—128. 
605—284—221—80—191—62—129. 
528—284—289—60—18^—79—110—7  ^J— 108. 
505—284—221—90—181 . 
523—284—289—90—149.    248-149—99+1—100+ 

15^ 
505—284—221—79—142. 
528—167—856—90—266—16  b  a.  >l— 251. 
605— 288— 222— 79^14^-50— 98— 7  <5— 86. 

"Bardolfe"  was  probably  a  nickname  for  Dr.  Hayward;  —  we  will  see  him 
described  hereafter  as  anything  but  a  gentleman  in  appearance.  I  have  shown,  oo 
page  30,  an/fj  that  the  country  so  swarmed,  at  that  time,  with  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  made  their  living  as  beggars,  that  Parlia^ 
ment  had  to  interfere  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

Here  we  have  the  excited  Percy  telling  the  news.  It  will  be  observed  that 
through  twenty-nine  instances  the  root-numbers  505  and  523  alternate  without  a 
break;  and  it  will  also  be  observed  that  through  thirteen  instances  the  numbers 
505 — 283  222  alternate  regularly  with  523 — 284— "239;  and  that  every  word  of  this 
connected  story  grows  out  of  these  root-numbers,  modified  by  the  modifiers  30  and 
50,  belonging  to  the  second  column  of  page  74,  or  90  and  89,  or  28,  or  79  and  78,  or 
62  and  63,  the  modifiers  found  in  the  first  column  of  pager73.  Can  any  one  believe 
that  order  can  thus  come  out  of  a  chaos  of  words  by  a  coherent  rule  if  there  is  no 
Cipher  here  ?  If  I  had  the  time  to  do  more  accurate  work,  all  the  above  passages 
could  be  reduced  to  perfect  symmetry,  as  could  every  word  of  the  Cipher  narrative. 


107 

74:2 

wonnded 

161 

74:2 

to 

118 

74:2 

the 

110 

74:2 

death; 

94 

74:2 

and 

24 

74:2 

Bardolfe 

106 

74:2 

• 

IS 

160 

74:2 

now 

106 

74:2 

almost 

99 

74:2 

as 

98 

74:2 

ffood 

99 

74:2 

as 

279 

75:1 

dead; 

122 

74:2 

slain; 

128 

74:2 

killed 

128 

74:2 

out-ris^t 

129 

74:2 

by 

108 

74:2 

the 

181 

74:2 

hand 

115 

74:2 

of 

142 

74:2 

the 

251 

74:1 

old 

86 

75:1 

jade. 
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The  faults  rest  upon  the  neglect  of  certain  subtle  distinctions.  For  instance,  the  modi- 
fier 50  becomes,  when  counted  upward  from  the  last  word  of  the  first  subdivision  of 
column  2  of  page  74,  49;  just  as  we  see  that  79  becomes  78,  in  the  first  column  of 
page  73,  if  we  count  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  subdivision,  instead  of  the  end 
of  the  second;  just  as  we  saw,  in  column  i  of  page  76,  that  there  were  50  words  from 
the  end  of  scene  2  downward,  but  49  words  from  the  beginning  of  scene  3  downward. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  30  words  from  the  end  of  the  second  subdivision  of  column 
2  of  page  74,  but  only  29  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  subdivision;  and  we  will 
find  this  29  playing  an  important  part  hereafter  in  the  Cipher.  Now,  if  we  use  49 
or  29,  where  I  have  employed  50  or  30,  we  may  thereby  alter  the  root-number  from 
240  to  239,  or  from  221  to  222,  and  thus  restore  the  harmony  of  the  movement  of 
the  root-numbers.  But  it  would  require  another  year  of  patient  labor  to  bring  this 
about.  And  it  is  these  subtle  differences  which  make  the  work  so  microscopic  in 
its  character;  and  if  they  are  not  attended  to  closely,  they  break  up  the  symmetri- 
cal appearance  of  the  narrative.  But  the  reader  will  find,  as  he  proceeds,  that 
these  distinctions  are  not  invented  by  me  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  part  of  my 
work;  but  that  they  prevail  all  through  the  Cipher  story.  Thus  the  evidences  of 
the  reality  of  the  Cipher  are  cumulative;  and  where  one  page  does  not  carry  con- 
viction to  the  reader,  another  may;  and  where  both  fail,  a  dozen  surely  cannot  fail 
to  satisfy  him. 

And  the  reader  will  observe  that  twenty-six  words  of  the  twenty-nine  in  the 
above  example  all  originate  in  the  first  column  of  page  74,  and  are  found  in  the 
second  column  of  the  same.  One  might  just  as  well  suppose  that  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  resulted  from  chance,  as  to  believe  that  these 
twenty-six  words,  together  with  all  the  other  seventy-nine  words  given  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  could  have  occurred,  in  the  second  column  of  page  7^,  by 
accident,  and  at  the  same  time  match  precisely  with  the  same  root-numbers  which 
we  have  seen  producing  coherent  sentences  on  page  75,  and  which  we  will  find 
hereafter  to  produce  coherent  sentences  on  all  the  pages  of  these  two  Plays,  so  far 
as  I  have  examined  them.  In  other  words,  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Cipher, 
the  incredulous  reader  will  have  to  assert  that  one  hundred  and  five  words  out  of  the 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  that  column,  did,  by  accident,  cohere  arithmetically 
with  each  other,  and  with  certain  root-numbers,  to  make  the  connected  story  I  have 
given !  It  will  require  a  vaster  credulity  to  believe  this  than  to  believe  in  the 
Cipher. 

Where  the  word  dead  is  found  in  the  above  example  the  Cipher  story  overflows 
into  the  next  column,  just  as  it  did  to  produce  the  narrative  of  Umfreville  stopping 
his  weary  horse  near  Percy,  on  the  road  to  St.  Albans.  And  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  same  number, —  93, —  which  produces  dead^  down  from  the  top  of 
the  second  subdivision  in  column  i  of  page  75,  produces  also  the  word  jade  down 
from  the  top  of  the  first  subdivision. 

The  word  old  requires  some  explanation.  We  have  seen  that  the  modifiers  in 
the  second  column  of  page  74  grow  out  of  three  subdivisions,  the  first  containing 
50  words,  the  second  167,  the  third  30.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  other 
words  of  this  story  we  start  either  from  the  top  of  column  2  of  page  74,  or  from 
the  50  or  the  30,  etc.,  and  we  carry  this  back  practically  to  the  first  column  of  page 
73,  deduct  from  it  one  of  the  modifiers  in  that  column,  return  to  the  top  of  the  first 
column  of  page  74,  pass  through  that  column,  and  the  remainder  over  finds  the 
Cipher  word  in  the  next  column  forward.  But  suppose  we  have  deducted  a  num- 
ber from  the  root-number  so  large  that  after  going  to  column  i  of  page  73,  and 
being  modified  by  one  of  the  modifiers  there,  the  remaindei  is  not  so  great  a  num- 
ber as  284,  then,  when  we  try  to  deduct  from  it  the  284  words  on  column  i  of 
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page  74,  there  is  nothing  left  to  carry  over  to  the  next  column  forward,  and  the  re- 
sult is  we  must  find  the  Cipher  word  in  the  first  column  of  page  74,  where  the  count 
gives  out,  instead  of  in  the  second.  This  is  just  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
word  oM.  Let  me  give  a  parallel  instance:  —  let  us  take  the  word  as;  strvctly 
speaking,  we  find  it  in  this  way: 

528— 50(74:2)— 473— 90(73:1)— 383— 284(74:1)— 99.         99  74:2  as 

Let  us  put  the  word  oM  through  the  same  formula,  and  we  have  it  thus 
expressed: 

523—167  (74:2)— 356— 90  (73:1)— 266  (74:1)— 15  ^  A  >5—  251  74:1  old 

» 

L       MORK    OF    THE    CiPHER    StORY. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  Cipher  story  that  is  found  in  this  second  colamn  of 
page  75;  but  as  it  begins  to  run,  as  I  have  shown,  from  the  first  column  of  page  73, 
so  the  root-numbers  produced  therefrom  commence  to  apply  themselves  to  other 
columns  besides  the  second  of  page  74;  for  it  follows  of  course  that  the  Cipher  can- 
not always  cling  to  that  column,  or  it  would  soon  be  exhausted;  you  cannot  insert 
a  story  of  2,000  words  in  a  column  of  248  words.  Hence  we  will  find  the  Cipher 
beginning  to  radiate,  right  and  left,  from  column  i  of  page  73,  to  the  next  column 
forward  and  the  next  column  backward;  and  even  through  the  fragments  of  these 
columns  it  will  be  found  to  overflow  into  the  next  columns,  just  as  we  found  it 
overflowing  through  the  fragments  of  column  2  of  page  74  into  column  i  of  page 
75.  Thus  the  reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  order  even  in  apparent  disorder, 
and  that  a  symmetrical  theory  runs  all  through  the  Cipher  work. 

Here  we  have,  following  the  preceding  statement,  and  in  the  same  order,  the 
words  being  alternately  derived  from  505  and  523,  modified  by  the  modifiers  in  the 
last  column  of  page  74,  and  the  first  column  of  page  73,  the  following  statement.  And 
the  identification  of  the  writer  of  the  internal  narrative  with  Francis  Bacon  is  here 
established.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  "your  cousin  "  that  is  in  authority  and  that 
sends  out  the  ^os/s,  or  mounted  men  who  ride  post,  to  bring  Bacon  into  court  to 
answer  the  charges  which  assail  his  good  name;  and  we  know  that  Bacon's  uncle, 
Burleigh,  and  his  cousin,  Robert  Cecil,  really  controlled  England  at  that  time.  And 
we  will  see  hereafter  that  this  **  cousin  "  of  the  Cipher  story  is  this  same  Crci/ — 
represented  in  the  Cipher  as  '*Sefs-iil"  or  **Sfas-i//f'*  or  even  **SayS'iii;**  for  the 
name  had  in  that  day  the  broad  sound  of  the  /,  even  as  the  peasant  of  Ireland  still 
calls  the  sea  the  say.  And  this  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  reality  of  my  work:  the 
teller  of  the  story  does  not  say,  in  a  formal  manner:  *'/,  Francis  Bacon^  wroU  the 
Shakespeare  Plays;**  but  we  stumble  upon  the  middle  of  a  long  narrative,  in  which, 
possibly,  the  authorship  of  the  Plays  was  but  a  minor  consideration. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Fortune  and  the  Curtain  were  the  two  leading  play- 
houses of  that  day,  at  which  most  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  were  first  produced: 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  completely  this  statement  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers  accords  with  the  order  of  the  Council  stated  on  page  628,  ante,  in  which 
the  Queen  directed  all  the  theaters  to  be  dismantled,  because  the  actors  had  brou^t 
matters  of  state  on  the  stage. 

Word. 
523—283—240—142—98.     248—98—150+1—151.  151 

50,5—284—221-30—191—27—164.  164 

523—284—239—50—189.     248—189—59+1—60-1-15  ^-75 


Page  and 
Column. 

74:2 

Your 

73:2 

consin 

74:2 

hath 
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605—283—222—78—144. 

62a-288— 240— 28— 212— 1  ^4-211. 

505^284— 221— 90— 181— 8^  A  A— 128. 

628— 80— 493— 218— 275— 90— 1»S— 12  b  &  >k— 178. 

505—8(^-475—218—257. 

62a-284— 289— 78— 161. 

605—284—221—30^191—27—164.     248—164—84 

+1— 85-I-2A— 87. 
528—284—289—62—177. 
505—284—221—80—191—79—112. 
505—284—221—79—142. 

528—288—240—90^150.  248—160—98-1-1—99-1-15 
505—284—221—9(^181—7  ^>— 124. 
523-288—240—80^210—79^181—1  A— 180. 
50^-284— 221— 78— 143— 50— 93.     193-1-98— 26;\ 
523—288—240—62—178.    24a-178— 70+1—71. 
505—284—221—89—132—7  ^—125. 
52a-284— 239— 79— 160. 

505—284—221—27—194.     248— 194— 54-i- 1—55  -h  h 
523— 284— 23ft— 90— 149.     248—149—99-1- 1— lOO-i- 
505—284—221.     79— 50— 29^1 //— 28. 
523-30—493—219—274—90—184-10  A— 174. 


Word. 

Page  and 
Column. 

144 

78:2 

even 

211 

74:2 

sent 

123 

74:2 

out 

173 

74:1 

his 

257 

74:1 

posts 

161 

74:2 

to 

87 

74:2 

bring: 

177 

74:2 

you 

112 

74:2 

in. 

142 

74:2 

The 

>A— 114 

74:2 

Fortune 

124 

74:2 

and 

130 

74:2 

the 

286 

75:1 

Curtain 

71 

"74:2 

are 

126 

74:2 

both 

160 

74:2 

now 

—  (77) 

74:2 

full 

h^Wh 

74:2 

of 

28 

75:1 

his 

174 

74:1 

troops. 

74:2 

The 

74:2 

times 

74:2 

are 

74:2 

wild. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  this  little  column  of  248 
words  in  the  hands  of  the  magical  cryptographist.  I  stated  that  505  and  523  alter- 
nated with  each  other,  and  that  516  and  513  ran  in  couples.  Much  that  I  have 
worked  out  came  from  523  and  505 ;  let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  numbers.  And 
here  we  have  a  typical  sentence: 

516—284—232—30—202.  248— 202— 46-1-1— f  7 -1-22^^  69 
513—284—229—50—179.  248—179—69-1-1—  70 

516—284—232—30—202.  248—202—46-1-1—47-1- 

24^  A  A— 71 
513—284—229—50—179.  248—179—69+1-70+2.4-    72 

Observe  the  perfect  symmetry  of  this  sentence.  Take  it  in  columns:  —  the 
figures  of  the  first  column  are  516 — 513 — 516 — 513;  those  of  the  second  column  are 
284 — 284 — 284 — 284;  those  of  the  third  column  are  232 — 229 — 232 — 229;  those  of 
the  fourth  column  are  30—50—30 — 50;  those  of  the  fifth  column  are  202 — 179 — 202 
— 179;  those  of  the  sixth  column,  248 — 248 — 248 — 248:  those  of  the  seventh  column, 
202 — 179 — 202 — 179;  and  they  produce  in  regular  order  the  bgthy  yoth,  yist^  and 
y2d  words ^  to-wit:  the  times  are  wild.  And  every  one  of  these  words  is  obtained 
by  going  up  the  same  column.  And  even  in  the  application  of  the  bracket  and 
hyphenated  words  the  reader  will  perceive,  as  he  goes  on,  a  regular  system  and 
sequence. 

And  here  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  this  expres- 
sion, '*  the  times  are  wild^**  was  used  in  that  age  where  we  to-day  would  say  the 
times  are  disturbed  or  dangerous.     We  see  the  expression  in  this  very  column: 


What  news,  Lord  Bardolfe  ?  . 
The  times  are  wild. 
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One  such  Cipher  sentence  as  the  above  is  by  itself  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  Cipher  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays.  And  I  think  the  reader  will  be 
ready  to  take  it  for  granted  that  any  imperfections  which  may  exist  in  other  sen- 
tences are  due  to  my  imperfect  work,  and  not  to  the  Cipher  itself. 

But  this  sentence  does  not  stand  alone:  — the  proofs  are  cumulative.  He  will 
find  flowing  right  out  of  the  same  roots,  varied  only  by  the  fact  that  the  ground 
gone  over  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  Cipher  numbers  have  therefore  to  apply 
themselves  in  contiguous  columns,  a  continuous  story.  And  here  I  would  say  that 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  herein  referred  to  was  one  of  the  Cecil  or  anti-Essex 
party.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  try  Elssex  on  the  preliminary  charges 
preferred  against  him,  and  afterwards  sat  as  one  of  the  jury  of  peers  who  tried 
him  for  his  life.'  He  was  an  acquaintance  of  Bacon,  for  we  find  him  on  the  15th  of 
October,  160T,  writing  the  Earl  a  letter,  asking  "  to  borrow  a  horse  and  armor  for 
a  public  show  "  of  some  kind,  probably  "  the  joint  mask  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court."*  He  was  one  of  the  Cecil  courtiers,  and  very  likely  to  have  been  sent  out 
by  Cecil  for  the  purpose  indicated. 


Word. 
516—284—282—18  b  ft  >&— 214.    248—214—84+ 1—85.     85 
518— 284— 22d— 50—        17».    248-179— 69-hl— 70-f 

15<»— 85 
516—288—288—50—  188.  248—188—65+1—66.  66 
513— 284— 229— 60— 179.  179 

518—284—229.  229 

518—283—230-^60—         180—20  b  *  A— 160.  160 

516— 284— 28J^21  <^211.  211 

513—288—230—60—         180—50—130—7/^—123.         128 

—283—18  b  ft  >i— 215.  215 

518-284—229—60—179.  248—179^-69+1—70+ 

17/>ftA—  87 
513—50—488—217—266.  .  266 

616—283—233—60^         188.    248—188—65+1—66 

+15 /J— 81 
516—284—282—60—182.  248—182—66+1—67+15/—  82 
618-284—229—18  b  ft  //— 211— 80— 181.    248—181— 

67+1— 68+16//— 83,  83 

516—283—283—30—203.     248—203—46+1—46.  46 

618-284—229—50—179—60—129.  129 

616—284—282—60—182.    248—182—66+1—67.  67 

613—284—229—18  b  ft  >i— 211— 80— 181.  248—181— 

67+1—68.  68 

516—284—232—217—16.    447—16—432+1—433.        483 
513_50— 463— 197— 266.  226 

616—284—232—217—16.  16 

613—218—295—10  <^285— 284— 1.  1 

616—284—232—2  ^—230.  230 

513—283—230—30—200.  200 

516—284—232—18—214.   248—214—34+1—35+2  A—  37 


Psupeand 
Column. 

74:2 


74:2 

74:2 
74:2 
74:2 
74:2 
^^:2 
*  74:2 
74:2 

74:2 
74:1 

74:2 
74:2 

74:2 
74:2 
74:2 
74:2 

74:2 
75:1 
74:1 
74:2 
74:2 
74:2 
74:2 
74:2 


The 

Earl 

of 

Shrewsbmy 

IS 

now 
sent 

out 

to 

brings 
them 

aU 
before 

him 
and 

by 

some 

stratagem 
make 
them 

»*7 

who 

lumisiied 
these 
plays. 


But  this  is  not  all  the  story  originating  from  the  first  column  of  page  74,  and 


*  Speddinjf ,  Lf/e  and  }Vorks^  vol.  a,  pp.  173  and  283.  •Ibid.,  p.  370. 
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found  in  the  second  column  of  page  74  and  the  first  column  of  page  75.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  column  of  page  75  we  have  the  conversation  between  Percy 
and  Umfreville,  and  a  description  of  how  Percy  "  struck  the  rowell  of  his  spur 
against  the  panting  sides  of  his  horse  "  and  rode  ahead  to  St.  Albans  to  tell  the 
news.  And  in  the  second  column  of  page  74  we  have  the  directions  from  Bacon 
to  the  servant  "  who  keeps  the  gate'*  to  take  Umfreville  into  the  orchard,  where 
Bacon  followed  him  and  had  a  secret  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  tells  him 
all  the  news  which  is  related  in  the  following  chapters.  To  work  out  all  this 
fully  would  take  more  space  and  time  than  I  can  afford;  but  if  the  reader  will 
employ  the  root-numbers  I  have  given  above,  and  modify  them  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  above  examples,  he  will  be  able  to  elaborate  this  part  of  the  Cipher  story  for 
himself. 

I  am  aware  that  Collier '  claims  that  the  Fortune  play-house  was  built  origi- 
nally in  1599-1600,  by  Phillip  Henslow  and  Edward  Allen,  while  I  suppose  the 
narrative  to  refer  to  1597;  but  this,  in  all  probability,  was  a  re-building  or  enlarge- 
ment; for  Maitland  called  the  Fortune  *'  the  oldest  theater  in  London,"  and  Sir 
John  Chamberlain  spoke  of  it  as  "  the  first  play-house  in  this  town."  It  would  be 
very  natural  on  such  re-building  or  enlargement  to  use  the  old  name,  which  already 
had  a  trade  value;  and  we  know  that  the  Fortune  play-house  was  burned  down  in 
1621  and  re-erected  with  the  same  name;  and  if  this  was  done  in  1621,  it  may  also 
have  been  done  in  1 599-1 600. 

^  Englisk  Dramatic  Poetry^  vot  iii,  p.  114. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CECIL  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF  MARLOWE. 

Let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid. 

Richard  11,^  v,  /. 

UMFREVILLE  tells  Bacon  what  Cecil  told  the  Queen.  CecU 
is  trying  to  show  that  Shakspere  did  not  write  the  Plays,  and 
incidentally  he  tells  the  story  of  Marlowe.  The  words  more-low 
doubtless  give  the  broad  pronunciation  which  attached  to  the  name 
Marlowe  in  that  age;  and  for  the  better  hiding  of  the  Cipher  it  was 
necessary  to  use  words  having  the  same  sound,  but  a  different 
spelling. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  Cipher  narrative  accord  substantially 
with  what  we  know  of  the  biography  of  Marlowe. 

The  dagger  of  Francis  Archer  averted  one  trouble  which  was  hanging  omin- 
ously over  his  victim's  head.  A  very  few  days  before  the  poet*s  death  a  ** note** 
of  his  "damnable  opinions  and  judgment  of  religion  and  God's  work  had  been  laid 
before  Elizabeth's  council,  with  a  view  to  the  institution  of  proceedings  against 
him." ' 

And,  singularly  enough,  when  we  turn  to  the  original  paper  now 
in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Harl.  6853,  folio  320),  in  which  the  in- 
former, Richard  Bame,  made  those  charges  against  Marlowe,  after 
giving  many  of  the  poet's  irreligious  and  anti-Christian  utterances, 
the  document  concludes  with  the  following: 

He  sayeth,  moreover,  that  he  hath  coated  [quoted]  a  number  of  contrarieties  out 
of  the  Scriptures^  which  he  hath  geeven  to  some  great  men,  who  in  convenient  tymr 
shai  be  named.  When  these  things  shall  be  called  in  question,  the  witnesses  shall  ht 
produced.* 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  was  a  knot  of  young  men, 
among  whom  was   Bacon,  of  an   irreligious   turn  of   mind;   and 

*  The  H'orks  0/  Marlowe.  Chatto  &  Wind  us.  p.  ao.  *Ibid.,  note  i?,  page  370. 
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Marlowe  had  inconsiderately  repeated  in  public  some  of  the  cur- 
rent expressions  which  he  had  heard  among  them;  and  the  "  contra- 
rieties out  of  the  Scriptures"  might  have  been  the  very  Characters  of 
a  Believing  Christian  in  Paradoxes^  which  Bacon  may  have  read 
over  to  his  Bohemian  associates.  And  we  can  here  see  that  who- 
ever had  this  "  note"  of  the  informer's  statements  laid  before  the 
council,  knew  that  there  were  "some  great  men"  connected,  in 
some  way,  with  Marlowe,  whom  it  was  probably  desirous  to  get  at 
And  all  this  strikingly  confirms  the  Cipher  story. 

And  here  I  would  note  that  heretofore  the  Cipher  has  advanced 
from  one  column  to  the  next;  but  as  we  now  reach  the  beginning 
of  the  second  scene,  it  not  only  flows  forward  to  the  next  column, 
but  it  moves  backward  and  forward  from  the  end  of  the  same 
scene  second,  and  also  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  preceding 
scene,  called  the  Induction,  And  it  will  be  observed  that,  having  in 
this  way  more  points  of  departure,  the  root-numbers  do  not  alternate 
as  in  the  simpler  instances  already  given,  but  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  story  flows  out  of  one  number. 

And  I  would  further  note  that  heretofore  the  outside  play  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  internal  story,  because  the  Cipher  words 
were  all  packed  in  a  small  compass;  but  here  we  come  to  a  part  of 
the  work  where  the  Cipher  narrative,  being  more  widely  scattered, 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  tale  told  in  the  play;  and  yet  out  of 
the  same  root-numbers  is  eliminated  a  narrative  as  coherent  and 
rhetorical  as  that  already  given. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  following  sentence  alternates  regu- 
larly between  523  and  505,  and  that  in  each  instance  the  starting- 
point  is  from  the  top  of  the  third  subdivision  of  column  2  of  page 
74.  From  and  including  the  word  my^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  "  My  Lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way,"  to  the  top  of  the 
column^  there  are  219  words.  And  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
each  word  starts  from  this  point,  so  that  we  have,  in  this  long  sen- 
tence of  twenty  words,  523  alternated  with  505,  in  each  case  219 
being  deducted;  and  each  word  is  either  the  304th  word  or  the 
286th  word.  But  in  the  space  comprising  those  219  words  there 
are  twenty-one  bracket  words.  These  constitute  the  "21  ^"  which, 
the  reader  will  see,  are  deducted  from  both  304  and  286.     The  15 
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b  8l  h  refers,  as  shown  previously,  to  the  15  bracketed  and  hyphen- 
ated words  comprised  in  the  upper  or  lower  subdivisions  of  col- 
umn I  of  page  75,  the  count  moving  through  these  to  reach  the 
next  column. 

P&ffcand 
Word.      Columo. 

52a— 219— 804— 254— 50.  248—50—198+1—199+1^—200  74:2  TheM 
605—219—286—50—286.    248-286—12+ 1—18+ 

24^  A  .4—87.  87  74:2  pUys 

528—219—804—218—86.  447— 86— 861+1— 862+8^^—885  75:1  are 

505—219—286-50-286.  286  75:1  pat 
628—219—804—21  ^-288.    28a-198— 90.    284— 

90— 194+1— 195+6  A— 201.  201  74:1  abroad 
505—219—286-21^—266.    447—265—182+1— 

188+4^—187.  187  75:1  at 
528—219—804-21/^288.    288—198—90.    284— 

90—194+1—195.  195  74:1  first 

505—219—286—21/^265.    447—265—182+1—188.  188  75:1  upon 

528—219—804—50—254.  254  75:1  the 
505—219—286—254—82—15  b  &  A— 17.    508—17— 

491+1— 492+1  ;k— 498.  498  75:1  stage 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Observe  the  arrangement  of  the  lines: 
(I)  523—505—523—505—523—505—523—505—523—505;  (2)  21^—219—21^—219— 
219 — 219 — 219—219 — 219 — 219;  (3)  304 — 286 — 304 — 286 — 304 — 286—304 — 286— 
304 — 286. 

505—219—286—80—256. 
528—219—804—21  ^-288— 218— 65. 
605—197—808—254—54.    218    51-194+ 1—195. 
628— 219^-304r-22  b  a  A— 282.    447—282—165+ 1— 
505—219^286—80—256.     447—256—191 + 1—192. 
528—219—804—21/^288.    288—218—65.    284—65— 

219+1-220+6^—226. 
505—219—286—254—82-15/^*^—17.    508—17 

491+1—492 
5-28— 219— 804— 21  /^288. 
505—219—286-198—98. 
528—219—804^-80—274.    447—274—178+ 1—174. 

Here  the  Cipher  numbers  change  from  523  and  505  to  516  and  513. 

516—167—849—80—819—254—65.  65         75:2  He 

516—167—349—80—819.  819 

516—167—849-21  /J- 828.    498—828—170+1—171.  171 
518—167—346—80—316—198—128—15—108.    448— 

108—840+1—841.  841 
618—167—846—254—92.  92 

518—167—346—264—92—15  b  a  A— 77.    448—77— 

371  +  1—372.  872         76:1        quarrel 

518-167—846-264-92.    448—92—856+1—857.  857         76:1  with 


256 

76:1 

in 

65 

74:1 

the 

195 

74:2 

166 

75:1 

of 

192 

75:1 

More  \ 
low,  S 

r 

226 

74:1 

492 

75:2 

a 

288 

75:1  1 

woe-begone. 

98 

75:2 

sttllen 

174 

75:1 

fellow. 

76:1 

had 

76:1 

engaged 

76:1 

in 

75:2 

a 
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488 


Word. 
518— 167— 846— 1  A— 845— 80— 815.    408—815—188+ 

1—184+8  ^-192.  192 

518—167—846—22  b  *  >»— 824— 80^294— 50  (76.1.H 

244—4  ^—240.  240 

51^-167— 849— 60-299.     448—299—149+1—160.       150 
518— 167— 34ft-264— 92.  92 

516-167—849—22^  ft  >l— 827— 284— 48.  '248—48—205 

+1—206+1  /^207.  207 

516—167—849—50—299—49  (76:1)— 250.  250 

516— 167— 84^-22 /^  ft  >i— 827— 80— 297— 50— 247— 

198—54-15—89.  89 

518— 167— 84^-254— «^-15  b  ft  A— 77.    508—77— 

481  +  1—482+1  >&— 488. 
518—167—846—254—92.     447—92—855+1—856  + 

8^—859. 
516— 167— 84»-49  (76:1)— 800.     508—800—206+1- 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  >i— 827. 
516—167—849—80-819—197  (74:2)  —122.    284— 

122—162+1—168. 
518—167—846—1  A— 845— 80^-815— 10  b  ft  A— 805. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  A— 827.      498—827—171+1— 
516—167—849^-50-299.    608—299—804+1—805. 
518—167—846—22  b  ft  A— 824— 80— 294. 
516— 167— 849-49  (76:l>-800.     608—800—808+1—  804 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  A— 827— 254— 73.    508—78— 

485+1— 486+1  A— 487. 
516-167—84^-22  b  ft  A— 827— 50— 277— 7  ^  ft  A— 
516—167—849.    448—849—99+1—100+11  ^—111. 
516—167—849—80—819—49  (176.1)  —270. 
513—167—846-22  b  a  A— 824— 248— 76.     284—76— 

206+1— 209+6  A— 215. 
516—167—846—80—819.    447—319—128+1—129+ 

16  i^  ft  A— 145. 
5ia-167— 846— 22i»ftA— 824— 248— 76.    2''4— 7fr- 

206+1—209. 
518—167—846—22  b  ft  A— 824— 248— 76. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  A— 827— 30— 297— 284— 18— 

10  i^  (74:1)— 8.     287—8—284+1—285.  285 

516— 167— 849— 22  ^  ft  A— 827— 248  (74:2)— 79.     284— 

79—205+1—206+6  A— 212. 
513— 167— 346— 22^  ft  A— 324— 248  (74:2)— 76— 1  A— 
516— 167-*-849— 22  b  ft  A— 327— 248— 79. 
513—167—846—22  b  ft  A— 824— 248— 76— 9  b  ft  A— 67. 
516— 167— 84&— 22  b  ft  A— 827— 248— 79— 8  ^  ft  A  exc— 
516—1 67—349—22  b  &  A— 327— 248— 79— 7  *— 72. 
513—167—346—22  b  ft  A— 324— 50— 274— 248— 26. 
513—167—346—22  b  ft  A— 324— 50— 274— 248— 26. 
518— 167— 346— 22  ^  ft  A— 324— 248— 76. 
518—167—346—  248—98—24  ^  ft  A  (74:2) 

—74—10  ^-64.  64 


Paffeand 
Column. 

76:1 

one 

76:1 
76:1 
76:2 

Archt 
or, 

a 

74:2 
76.2 

servant, 
about 

75:2 


75:2 


78:2 


wanton. 


859 

75:1 

endinsf 

209 

75:2 

in 

827 

76:1 

a 

168 

74:1 

bloodj 

805 

76:2 

hand 

172 

76:1 

to 

305 

76:2 

hand 

294 

76:1 

fight, 

804 

76:2 

in 

437 

75:2 

which 

270 

76:2 

he 

111 

76:1 

was 

270 

76:2 

slain. 

215 

74:1 

The 

145 

75:1 

point 

209 

74:1 

of 

76 

75:1 

hU 

own 


212 

74:1 

sword 

75 

75:1 

struck 

79 

75:1 

against 

67 

75:1 

his 

71 

75:1 

head 

72 

75:1 

and 

26 

75:2 

eye, 

26 

74:1 

making 

76 

74:1 

fearful 

74:1      wounds. 
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This  account  of  Marlowe's  death  agrees  exactly  with  the  records  and  traditions 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  parish  register  of  Debtford,  the  village  to  which 
he  had  fled,  records  **  Christopher  Marlowe,  slaine  by  ffrancis  Archer,  the  i  of 
June,  1593."     His  biographer  says: 

In  the  last  week  of  May,  1593,  he  was  carousing  at  Debtford,  in  —  to  say  the 
least  —  very  doubtful  company;  and,  taking  offense  at  some  real  or  supposed  iasult 
to  himself  or  his  female  companion,  he  unsheathed  his  dagger  to  avenge  it,  and, 
in  the  scuffle  which  ensued,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  head  from  his  own 
weapon. 

And  in  a  contemporary  ballad.  The  Atheists  Ttagedie^  the  story  of  Marlowe's 
death  is  thus  told: 

His  lust  was  lawless  as  his  life. 

And  brought  about  his  death, 
For,  in  a  deadlie  mortal  strife, 

Striving  to  stop  the  breath 
Of  one  who  was  his  rival  foe, 

With  his  own  dagger  slaine, 
He  gjoaned  and  word  spake  never  moe, 

Pierced  through  the  eye  and  braine. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  exquisite  cunning  with  which  the  name  of  ArcJur 
is  concealed  in  the  text.  The  first  syllable  is  the  first  syllable  of  Arch-bishops  sepa- 
rated from  bishop  by  a  hyphen.  Arch  comes  from  513 — 167 — 30,  and  or  from  516 
— 167 — 50:  here  we  have  the  two  common  modifiers  30  and  50.  But  to  obtain  the 
first  syllable,  we  count  in  the  brackets  and  hyphens  in  167;  in  the  other  case  we  do 
not;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  we  begin  at  the  end  of  scene  2,  descend  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  column,  and,  returning  to  the  top  of  the  column,  go  downioard;  in  the 
other  case,  we  begin  at  the  same  point  of  departure  and  go  up  the  column. 

But  there  is  even  more  of  the  story  about  Marlowe.  We  have  references  to 
these  very  proceedings  against  him  for  blasphemy. 


523 
167 

356 


856 
50 

806 


856 
30 

826 


856 
21 

835 


Word. 
528— 167— 356--50— 806— 193— 118.    50&-118— 895 

+1—896.  896 

52a-167— 856— 284— 72— 7  h  (74:1)— 65.  65 

523—167—856—50—30^—18  ^^293.  298 

528—167—356—192—164.    508—164—844+1—845.  845 
528—167—856—21  b  (167)— 335— 192— 148— 15  b^^h 

—128.    498—128—870+1—371.  371 

523—167—856—21  b  (167)— 385— 192— 148.  148 

523—167—356—248—108.     193+10&.-801— 7  ^  *  A—  294 

523—167-35^-248—108.     198+108—301.  801 

523—167—356—50—306.    448—306—143.  143 

523—167—35^-193—163.    458—163—295+1—296.  296 

523—167—356—193—168.    458—163—295+1—296+ 

3  >l— 299.  299 


523—167=356—30—326—254—72. 


72 


856 

22b  Ah 

384 
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75:2 
74:2 
75:1 
75:2 
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75:1 
75:1 
76:1 
76:2 
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92S— 167— 356.    447— 856— 91+1— 92+6  >l— 97. 

528—167—856.    498—856—142+1—148. 

523—167—856—50—806. 

528—167—856—21  ^—885—192—148—15  h  h  >k— 128. 

528-167—856—198—163.    608—168—440+1—441. 

528—167—85^—198—168—50—118.  603—118—490+ 

1—491+8^—494. 
523—167—35(^-21  b  (167)— 385-192— 148.    608— 

148—460+1—461. 
528—167—856—50—806—248—58. 
528—167—856—258—108.    608—108—500+1—501. 
623—167—856—254—10-2.    608-102—501+1—602. 
528-167—856—21  b  (167>— 885— 192— 148.    608- 
143—460+1—461+8  >i— 464. 


Word. 

Patreand 
Colamn. 

97 

75:1 

in 

148 

76:1 

the 

806 

75:1 

fire 

128 

76:1 

of 

441 

76:2 

Smithfield 

494 


76:2 


for 


461 

76:2 

the 

58 

76:2 

sin 

501 

76:2 

he 

502 

76:2 

hath 

464 


76:2     committed 


76:1 

Heaven 

75:1 

and 

76:1 

the 

75:2 

state. 

Here  the  Cipher  root-number  changes,  by  one  degree,  from  523 — 167^356  to 
516—167—349. 

516— 167— 849— 22  <(  A  ;^— 827— 248— 79.  79         75;1        against 
516—167—349—22  b  A  A— 827— 248— 79.    448—79— 

•369+1—870.  870 

516-167—849—22  b  A  A— 827— 248— 79— 7  *— 72.  72 
516—167—849—22  b  *  A— 827— 80^297.    498—297— 

201+1—202.  202 

516— 167— 849— 22^ft>l— 827— 198— 184.  184 

The  reader  will  observe  here  another  of  those  extraordinary  hyphenations, 
^hich,  of  themselves,  ought  to  go  far  to  prove  the  artificial  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter of  the  text  of  the  Plays:  rascally-yea- forsooth- knave.  Here  are  four  words 
united  into  one  word  by  hyphens  !  I  doubt  if  another  such  example  can  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Smithfield^  the  reader  is  aware,  is  that  part  of  London  where  offenders  against 
religion  were  burned  alive.     It  was  there  John  Rogers  suffered  in  1555. 

If  there  is  no  Cipher  here,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  Smithfield  should  occur  in 
the  text  just  where  it  is  wanted  so  as  to  cohere  arithmetically  with  burned^  alive  and 
fire.  And  we  will  see  hereafter,  in  the  chapter  on  *the  Purposes  of  the  Plays,  that 
the  same  163  (523 — 167—356 — 193^163)  which,  carried  up  the  second  column  of 
page  76,  brings  us  to  Smithfield^  carried  up  the  first  column  of  the  same  page  brings 
us  to  religion^  the  336th  word  in  the  column.  A  very  pregnant  association  of  ideas 
in  that  age:  Smithfield 3Xi&  religion!  For  we  will  see  that  Cecil  charges  that  the 
Plays,  not  only  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  but  also  under  that  of  Marlowe, 
were  written  by  Bacon  with  intent  to  bring  the  religious  opinions  of  the  day  into 
contempt. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  STORY  OF  SIIAKSPERE'S  YOUTH. 


I  long 
To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  most 
Take  the  ear  strani^ely. 


Tem/ett^  v^  /. 


HERETOFORE  the  story  has  flowed  mainly  from  the  first  col- 
umn of  page  74,  or,  as  in  the  last  chapter,  from  the  last  sub- 
division of  column  2  of  page  74.  We  come  now  to  a  part  of  the  story 
which  is  derived  altogether  from  the  middle  subdivision  of  column 
2  of  page  74,  and  which  flows  forward  and  backward,  after  this 
fashion: 


Pa«c  74. 
Col.i^^-Col.a.  .^ 


Pagers- 
Col.i.    CoUa. 


Page  76. 
CoUj.  „.Col.«. 

f 

\ 

1 

\ 

1 

ii 
// 

i 

\ 

\ 

/ 

0 

That  is  to  say:  starting  from  that  middle  subdivision  of  column 
2  of  page  74,  the  count  is  carried  up  and  down  the  next  column,, 
forward  and  backward,  and  through  these,  or  their  subdivisions,  to 
the  contiguous  columns.  And  the  count  (as  indicated  by  the  con- 
tinuous line)  is  carried  forward  to  the  end  of  the  same  scene  in 
which  that  second  subdivision  is  found,  and  thence  radiates  up  and 
down,  right  and  left,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  is  also  carried 
backward  to  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  scene,  and  of  the  scene 
preceding  that,  and  from  these  points  of  departure  radiates  up  and 
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down,  backward  and  forward,  until  all  the  possibilities  are  ex- 
hausted. 

And  even  the  incredulous  reader  will  be  forced  to  observe  that 
these  numbers,  so  applied,  bring  out  a  body  of  words  totally 
different  from  those  which  told  of  the  flight  of  the  actors  or  the  bring- 
ing of  the  news  to  St.  Albans;  and  these  words  describe  the  events 
of  Shakspere's  youth,  and  could  scarcely  be  twisted  into  describing 
anything  else. 

And  every  word  is  produced  by  one  of  the  following  root- 
numbers,  used  directly  or  subjected  to  the  ordinary  modifications, 
to-wit:  356,  338,  349  and  346.  And  these  numbers  are  thus  ob- 
tained: 

628  605  616  618 

167  167  167  167 

866  888  849  846 

This  167  is,  of  course,  the  number  of  words  in  that  middle  sub- 
division of  74:2;  that  is  to  say,  from  51,  the  first  word  of  the  middle 
subdivision,  to  318,  the  last  word  of  the  same,  counting  in  that  last 
word,  there  are  just  167  words. 

But  the  above  numbers  are  first  modified  by  the  counting  in  of 
the  bracketed  words  and  additional  hyphenated  words  in  that  sec- 
ond subdivision  of  column  2  of  page  74,  to-wit,  22.  This  gives  us, 
applied  to  the  above  root-numbers,  the  following  results: 

866     888     840     846 
22      22      22      22 

884     816     827     824 

And  these,  in  turn,  are  modified  by  the  modifiers  on  pages  74  and 
73,  as  in  the  former  chapters.  And  here  again,  as  in  the  former 
instances,  for  a  time  the  523  alternates  with  the  505,  and  the  516 
with  the  513,  and  then  the  story  is  all  told  by  a  single  number. 

But  these  numbers  are  also  modified  by  the  counting  in  of  the 
21  bracket  words  alone  in  that  second  subdivision,  exclusive  of  the 
one  additional  hyphenated  word;  and  also  by  counting  in  the  one 
hyphenated  word  alone  exclusive  of  the  21  bracket  words;  and  this 
gives  us  the  following  results: 

Counting  in  the  bracketed  words  alone  — 
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856     888     827     846 
21      21      21      21 

885     817     306     825 

Counting  in  the  hyphenated  word  alone — 

856     888     827     846 
1111 

855     887     826     845 

And  it  will  be  observed  hereafter  that  these  numbers  are  cun- 
ningly adjusted  so  as  to  use  the  same  words  in  different  sentences, 
the  external  play,  as  well  as  the  internal  story,  being  twisted  to  con- 
form thereto.  And  hence  peculiarities  of  expression  may  some- 
times be  accounted  for  by  the  necessities  of  this  Cipher  story  inter- 
locking  with  itself. 

I  do  not  give  the  story  in  its  regular  order^  but  in  fragments,  se- 
lecting first  those  examples  which  are  simplest,  and  therefore  more 
easily  capable  of  demonstration.  Describing  Shakspere's  revenge 
on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  Cipher  story  furnishes  us  the  following^ 
statements.  The  145  and  146  relate  to  the  second  subdivision  of 
the  second  column  of  page  76;  there  being  145  words  from  the  top 
of  the  subdivision  inclusive  and  146  words  from  the  end  word  in- 
clusive of  the  first  subdivision.  There  are  also  three  words  in 
brackets  in  this  subdivision,  and  these,  when  counted  in,  increase 
the  145  to  148,  and  the  146  to  149.  The  254  and  193,  used  below, 
are,  of  course,  the  same  193  and  254  which  produced  the  story  of  the 
flight  of  the  actors;  that  is  to  say,  they  represent  the  two  subdi- 
visions of  column  i  of  page  75. 


505— 167— 88S-284— 54— 7  A— 47. 

52a-167— 856— 22  b  A  //— 884— 145— 180— 8  d  * 

505—167—338—146—192. 

528—167—856—50—806—145—161. 

505—167—388—145—198. 

52^-167—356—22  d  &  >4— 384— 50— 284-254— 80. 

448—80—418+1—419. 
505—167—338—145—193—3  ^—190. 
528—167—356—22  »  ft  //— 334— 254— 80— 15  *  *  A— 
605— 167— 338— 22  ^  *  >i— 316— 80— 286.    457—286— 

171+1—172. 
52a-167— 356— 22  d  A  >5— 884— 145— 189.    448—189— 

259+1—260. 


Word. 

Page  and 
Column. 

47 

74:2 

He 

181 

77:1 

goes 

192 

76:1 

one 

161 

77:1 

d*y 

198 

76:1 

and 

419 

76:1 

with 

190 

76:1 

ten 

65 

76:1 

of 

172 

76:2 

his 

260 

76:1 

followers 
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Word. 
281 
128 
148 

470 

4 

204 

831 


824 
•828 

77 
266 

876 
115 
886 


605-167—888—22—816—80—286-6  A— 281. 
52&-167— 856— 80— 826.    448—826—122-1-1—128. 
50&-167— 888-50— 288— 145— 148. 
528—167—356—80—826—50—276—254—22+ 

448—470. 
505—167—888-50—288—284—4. 
528—167—856.    856— 146— 210— 6  *— 204. 
505—167—388-22—816—146—171—8  ^^168.    448— 

168— 880-h  1—881. 
528—167—856—22  b  *  >l— 884— 80^-804— 80— 274— 

145—128—8^^125.    448—125—828-1-1—324. 
505—167—388—22—816—145—171.    498-171—828. 
528— 167..856— 22— 884— 198— 141— 15— 126— 49— 77. 
505-167—388—22—816—50—266. 
528—167—366-80—826—193—188.    508—183—375-1- 

1—876. 
505—167—388—80—308—198—115. 
505—167—888-5  >i— 835 
528-167—356—30-326—145—181—3  3—177—9  b  ft  >4— 168 
505—167—838—60—288—145—143.  148 

528— 167— 356— 22— 834— 50— 284r-254— 80— 16  bnh 

—15-1-448—468. 
505—1 67—338—145—198—6  b^Wl. 
528—166—857—50—806—145—161.    448—161— 

2874-1—288. 
528-167—856—22—884—50—284—198—91.    448— 

91— 357 -hi— 358. 
605—167—388—60—288—22—266—145—121.    448— 

121—827-1-1—828. 
528—167—856—22—384^-14  3—320. 
605—167—888—22—816—145—171—8  3—168. 
528—167—856—145—211.    448— 211— 287-+- 1—288. 
606—167—888—14  3—824. 

628—167—856—50—806—284—22.    248—22—226-1-1 
606—167—838—11 3  &  >*— 827. 
528—167—856—50—306—284—22. 
506—167—888—281—54    18  3  a  ^—86. 


There  may,  of  course,  be  flaws  discovered  in  the  workmanship  of  the  above; 
but  I  think  the  candid  man  will  concede  that  these  significant  words  could  not  all 
have  come  together  through  the  same  root-numbers,  by  accident.  They  will  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  same  order.  In  fact,  pond  is  not  found  in  any  other 
place  in  these  two  plays,  and  but  four  other  times  in  all  the  Shakespeare  Plays, 
and  froze  occurs  but  this  one  time  in  both  these  plays,  and  but  three  other  times  in 
all  the  Shakespeare  Plays;  while  fish  occurs  but  once  in  2d  Henry  IV,  But  here 
we  have  fish,  pond  and  froze  and  turns  all  coming  together  in  the  same  paragraph; 
and  in  the  next  paragraph  water,  and  in  the  same  column  nearly  all  the  words  out 
of  which  the  above  sentence  is  constructed.  The  word  hinges  is  rare;  it  occurs  but 
one  other  time  in  all  the  Plays,  and  the  word  hinge  but  twice.  It  would  be  little 
less  than  a  miracle  if  these  unusual  words  should  all  come  together  in  one  spot, 


468 

187 

288 
858 


Page  and 
Column. 

76:1 

76:1 

76:1 

76:1 
74:1 
76:1 

76:1 

76:1 
76:1 
76:2 
76:1 

75:2 
76:1 
76:1 
76:1 
76:1 

76:1 
76:1 

76:1 

76:1 


did 
lift 
the 

water 

fi:ate 

of 

the 

fish 

pond 

off 

the 

hinges 

and 

turns 

ail 

the 

water 
out 

from 

the' 


828 

76:1 

pond, 

820 

76:1 

froze 

168 

76:1 

all 

288 

76:1 

the 

824 

76:1 

fish, 

227 

74:2 

and 

827 

76:2 

girdles 

22 

74:2 

the 

86 

74:2 

orchard. 
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just  where  they  are  tieeded,  to  tell  the  story  of  Shakspere's  youth.  And  the  story 
that  is  here  told,  be  it  observed,  while  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  Stratford 
that  there  had  been  a  riot  (the  same  riot  alluded  to  in  The  Merry  Halves  of  IVituUor), 
in  which  the  young  men  of  the  town  took  part  with  Shakspere  as  their  leader, 
against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  statement  of  anything  which 
had  already  come  down  to  us. 

And  to  show  that  this  story  is  not  forced,  observe  how  markedly  the  significant 
words  grow  out  of  the  root-numbers.  For  instance,  505  less  167  is  338;  the  338th 
word  is  sincere^  which,  as  we  will  see  hereafter,  refers  to  Shakspere's  father;  but, 
if  we  count  in  the  five  hyphenated  words,  then  the  33Sth  word  is  the  333d 
word,  turns—  turns  the  water  out  of  the  pond.  But  if  we  count  in  the  fourteen 
bracketed  words,  then  the  338th  word  is  the  324th  word,  Jish.  And  if  we  take  523 
and  deduct  167,  we  have  356,  which  is  rising;  or,  counting  in  the  22  bracketed  and 
hyphenated  words  contained  in  the  167  words,  we  have  334,  which  is  insunvcHoM, 
referring,  with  rising,  to  the  riot  inaugurated  by  the  boys  of  Stratford;  and,  if  we 
count  in  the  14  bracketed  words  in  the  column,  we  have  320,  froze. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  find  356  in  the  first  column  of  page  75,  and  the 
word  is  away,  referring  to  the  running  away  of  the  young  men;  while  334  (356  less 
the  2%  b  9t  h  *words)  is  fought;  and  up  the  column  it  is  spur,  the  latter  pan  of  Shak- 
spere's  name;  and  if  we  take  356  and  modify  it  by  deducting  the  modifier  30,  we 
have  326,  and  if  we  take  from  this  193,  the  first  subdivision  of  column  i  of  page  75, 
the  remainder  is  133,  the  word  bloody;  and  if  we  take  505 — 167—^338  and  deduct 
from  this  the  modifier  50,  we  have  288,  and  if  we  carry  this  down  the  first  Column 
of  page  76,  counting  in  the  twelve  bracketed  words,  we  find  that  the  288th  word  is 
the  276th  word,  fight.  So  that  we  see  that  not  only  do  these  roots,  even  subjected 
to  the  simplest  treatment,  yield  the  story  I  have  given  in  detail  about  the  destruction 
of  the  fish-pond,  but  the  same  roots  also  tell  the  story  of  how  Shak-j;f»«r  fought  a 
bloody  fight.     But  all  this  I  shall  give  with  more  detail  hereafter. 

What  I  claim  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  Cipher  is  not  only  proved  by  the  fact 
that  certain  root-numbers,  applied  to  a  particular  column,  yield  a  consistent  nar- 
rative peculiar  to  that  column,  and  which  could  not  be  found  anywhere  else;  but 
that  these  same  root-numbers  applied  to  other  contiguous  columns,  produce  other 
parts  of  that  same  story,  each  part  being  consistent  with  the  rest  and  forming 
together  a  continuous  narrative. 

For  instance,  these  root-numbers,  so  applied,  give  us  the  following  narrative  of 
the  battle  between  the  young  men  of  Stratford  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  game- 
keepers: 


505—167—888—22—81(^-30—286—15  b  h  >4— 271. 

523—167—356—22  b  ft  A— 884— 50— 284. 

605—167—338—80—808—5  ^—808. 

52a— 167— 356— 22  ^4  A— 334— 80— 304. 

505—167—838—30—808—193—115. 

523—167—356—22  b  A  A— 384. 

505— 167— 838— 22^  *  >5— 81 6-193— 123. 

385+1—386+1  //— 387 
523—167—356—30—826.     326—193—133. 
505—167—338—50—288—12  /^— 276. 
505—167—338—22  b  ft  >^— 316-5  /h-311 
605—1 67—338—50—288—193—95, 


508—128— 


Wofxl. 
271 
284 

Pafi^and 
Column. 

74:1 
75:1 

They 
drew 

803 

76:1 

their 

804 
115 

76:1 
76:1 

weapons 

and 

834 

76:1 

fought 

887 

75:2 

a 

183 
276 
811 

75:2 
76:1 
76:1 

bloody 

fight 

for 

95 

76:1 

an 
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505— 167— 888— 80— 30&-254— 54.    508— 54— 454-f-l 
505—167—888—22  b  ft  ^—31(^-50—266—4  >k— 262. 
505—167—888. 
605—167—888—30^808—198—115.    50^-115— 

898+1—894. 
505—167—888—80^-808.    498—808—190+1—191. 
523—167—856—22  b  h  ,^..^884— 248-86— 50— 86— 

9^ft>i— 27. 


Wonl. 
455 
262 
888 

894 

191 

27 


Page  and 
Column. 

75:1  hour, 

74:1  not 

75:1      stopping 


75:2 
76:1 


even 
to 


75:1      breathe. 


The  reader  will  note  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  numbers  316,  334,  308,  etc. 
And  here  we  have  a  statement  which  accords  well  with  what  we  know,  by 
tradition,  of  Shakspere's  hurried  departure  for  London: 


505-167—888-80-308.  808         75:1 

505-167— 838— 50— 288— 50  (76:1)— 288.    447-288 

.209+1—210+8^—218. 
505—167—888—50—288—50  (76:1)— 288. 
523—167—856—22^  *  /i— 334— 248— 8^-1  A— 85. 
505—167—338—193—145-14  b  &  >i— 181. 
523-167—356-22  b  *  >i— 834— 248— 86. 
505—167—888-22  b  ft  >(— 816— 30-286— 198— 93— 

10^—85.  83  74:1 

523— 167— 856— :2  b  ft  //— 334— 248— 86— 22  b  (74:2)— 

64r-l  >l— 63.  63  75:1 

505— 167— 338— 22  ^  ft  A— 316— 30— 289— 198-«3.  93         74:1 


He 


218 

75:1 

left 

238 

75:1 

hU 

85 

75:1 

poor 

131 

75:1 

jouns^ 

86 

75:1 

jade 

bifi^ 

with 
child. 


Observe  that  there  is  a  difference  of  precisely  ten  words  between  big  and  child: 
—  big  is  83,  child  is  93;  and  there  are  precisely  ten  bracketed  words  in  the  column 
above  the  83  and  93.  The  evidences  of  arithmetical  adjustment  are  found  every- 
where. 

And  here,  in  the  same  connection,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  critical 
reader  to  the  marvelous  evidences  of  the  artificial  character  of  the  text  shown  in 
that  word  jade  It  is  often  used  in  the  narrative  in  connection  with  the  word  old — 
*'the  old  jade"  —  to  describe  the  Queen.  It  would,  of  course,  have  provoked 
suspicion  if  the  Plays  had  been  dotted  all  over  with  the  word  queen;  and  hence,  as 
Bacon  had  repeated  cause  to  refer  to  her  in  his  internal  narrative,  he  had  to  do  so 
in  some  indirect  way;  and  one  of  his  favorite  expressions  was  ''the  old  jade." 
But  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  use  even  these  words  too  often,  and  therefore, 
when  they  were  employed,  the  scenes  and  fragments  of  scenes  had  to  be  so 
adjusted  that  they  would  fit  to  them  by  the  different  counts  of  the  Cipher,  so  that 
they  might  be  used  over  and  over  again,  in  the  progress  of  the  story. 

For  instance: 

(I.)  We  have  here  seen  that  523,  less  all  the  words  in  the  second  subdivision 
of  74:2,  is  334.  If  now  we  commence  to  count  from  the  beginning  of  column  74:2, 
the  334th  word  is  the  86th  word  in  the  next  column,  jade,  (2.)  But  if  we  take  523 
again,  and  deduc;^  from  it  the  same  second  subdivision,  exclusive  of  the  words  in 
brackets  and  the  additional  hyphenated  words,  we  have  356;  and  if  again  we  com- 
mence to  count  from  the  top  of  column  74:2,  but  count  in  the  words  in  brackets 
and  carry  the  remainder  over  to  the  next  column,  again  the  count  lights  on  the 
same  86th  word — jade,  (3.)  And  if  we  again  take  the  first  count  above,  334,  and 
modify  it  by  deducting  the  modifier  30,  we  have  left  304,  and  if  we  begin  to  count 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  second  subdivision  of  74:2,  counting  up  and  forward,  the 
304th  word  is  the  same  86th  word  — jade.  (4.)  And  if  we  take  505  and  commence 
to  count  from  the  end  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  same  74:2,  and  count  down- 
ward, we  have  left  307;  if  we  carry  this  to  the  middle  of  the  next  column,  75:1,  and 
count  upwards  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  subdivision,  we  have  114  left,  and 
this  carried  up  from  the  end  of  the  first  subdivision,  75:1,  counting  in  the  bracketed 
words  and  additional  hyphenated  words,  again  brings  us  to  the  same  word,  jadt. 
(5.)  And  if  we  go  back  to  the  second  example  above  (523 — 167«-356),  and  again 
begin  at  the  top  of  74:2,  and  count  down,  we  have  left  108;  and  this  carried  up  the 
<iext  column  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  subdivision,  not  counting  in  the  bracketed 
and  hyphenated  words,  again  brings  us  to  the  86th  word,ya</<r.  (6.)  And  if  we  take 
505  and  count  from  the  top  of  the  third  subdivision  of  74:2  upward,  we  have  286 
left:  and  this,  less  193,  is  93,  and  this,  carried  down  column  i  of  page  75,  coaot- 
ing  in  the  words  in  brackets,  falls  again  on  the  same  86th  word,  jade.  (7.)  And 
if  we  take  505  and  deduct  167,  we  have  left  338;  modify  this  by  deducting  the  modi- 
fier 50,  and  we  have  288  left;  carry  this  up  through  the  first  subdivision  of  column 
I  of  page  75,  and  we  have  95  left;  descend  again  down  column  i  of  page  75,  but 
counting  in  this  time  the  additional  hyphenated  as  well  as  the  bracketed  words,  and 
again  we  come  to  the  86th  word,  jade.  There  are  other  counts  which  produce  the 
same  result,  but  they  are  with  root-numbers  with  which  the  reader  is  not  so  familiar 
as  with  the  above. 

Here,  then,  are  seven  times  where  the  same  word,/b^if,  is  reached  by  seven 
different  countings,  used  in  seven  different  parts  of  the  same  Cipher  narrative. 
One  can  conceive  from  this  the  careful  adjustments  to  each  other  of  pages,  scenes, 
fragments  of  scenes,  words,  brackets  and  hyphens  which  were  necessary  to  perfect 
this  delicate  piece  of  skeleton  work,  before  Bacon  set  pen  to  paper  to  manipulate 
the  external  padding  into  a  coherent  play.  And  one  can  perceive,  also,  the  extent 
of  a  Cipher  narrative  in  which  the  Queen  is  so  often  referred  to.  The  truth  is,  I 
give  but  fragments  of  the  story. 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  this  is  also  accident,  let  him  take  some  other  numbers 
and  see  if  he  can  make  this  word  match  with  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  can  find 
a  single  number  (not  a  Cipher  number)  which  can  be  made  to  agree,  from  the 
starting-point  of  any  of  these  pages  or  subdivisions,  with  this  word,  jade,  so  as  to 
cohere  precisely.  I  have  tried  it  with  many  numbers  without  success.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  seven  numbers  here  used,  and  which  do  match  with 
jade^  hold  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  to  all  the  combinations  of  figures 
which  are  possible  even  in  groups  of  three  each.  It  would  be  an  Ossa  of  marvels 
piled  on  a  Pelion  of  miracles  if  these  seven  figures  should,  by  accident^  be  so  pre- 
cisely adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  pages,  scenes  and  fragments  of  scenes,  and  to  the 
exact  number  of  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  therein,  as  to  produce,  by  all 
these  different  countings,  the  same  viovdjade. 

*  And  when  we  turn  to  the  word  old^  which  accompanies  the  word  jade  when 
applied  to  the  Queen,  we  find  the  same  significant  adjustments;  but  not  so  numer- 
ous, for  we  have  seen  the  vrord  jade  once  applied  to  Shakspere*s  wife,  and  it  is  also 
applied  in  the  Cipher  story  to  a  horse. 

(i.)  If,  for  instance,  we  take  505  and  deduct  254,  the  second  subdivision  of  75:1, 
we  have  left  251,  a  root-number  which  we  shall  find  to  be  extensively  used;  we  turn 
to  74:1,  and  the  251st  word  is  old.  (2.)  If  we  take  505  and  deduct  167,  we  have 
338;  if  we  count  in  the  22  bracket  and  hyphenated  words,  this  becomes  316;  this, 
modified  by  deducting  50,  becomes  266;  and  if  we  carry  this  down  the  first  column 
of  page  74,  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words,  the  266th  word  is 


Word. 

Paee  and 
Column. 

251 

74:1 

old 

251 

74:1 

old 

251 

74:1 

old 
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the  251st  word,  the  same  word  old,  (3.)  If,  again,  we  take  523  and  deduct  218, 
(from  30  upward  74:2),  we  have  305  left;  deduct  the  modifier  50,  and  we  have  255 
left;  this  carried  down  74:1,  counting  in  the  hyphenated  words,  brings  us  again  to 
old,  (4.)  If  we  take  523  and  deduct  167,  we  have  356,  and,  less  the  bhh  words, 
334:  and,  less  the  modifier  30,  it  becomes  304:  if  we  count  down  the  74:2  column, 
counting  in  the  bracketed  words,  we  have  a  remainder  of  34,  which,  carried  up  the 
next  column  forward,  brings  us  again  to  the  same  word,  old,  (5.)  If  we  take  505 
and  deduct  198,  (50,  74:2  downward),  we  have  307;  or,  less  the  22  bracket  words, 
285;  carry  this  again  through  74:2  and  we  have  a  remainder  of  37,  which,  carried 
up  the  next  column  forward,  74:1,  counting  in  the  hyphenated  words,  again  brings 
us  to  the  same  word  old. 

Let  me  put  these  remarkable  results  in  regular  order: 


50&-254— 251. 

505—167—388—22  b  *  A— 816— 50— 266— 15  ^  &  >^— 
528—218—805—50—255—4  >l— 261. 
523—167—856—22  b  h  A— 884:-80— 804— 248— r>6— 

22^^34.     284—84—250+1—251.  251  74:1  old 

505— 198— 307— 22  ^  &  >i— 285— 248— 87.    284r-87— 

247-1-1— 248-1-3  >J— 251. 
528—167—856—22  b  *  >i— 884— 248— 86. 
528-167—856—248—108—22  b  (74:2)— y. 
523—167—856—22^*  A— 884— 80— 804— 218— 86. 
505— 1»8— 307— 198— 114     198— 114— 79  H- 1—80+ 

6  ^  A  A— ^6. 
528—167—856—248—108.    198—108—85+1—86. 
506—219—286—198—98—7  ^—86. 
505—167—888—50—288—198—95—9  b  A  A— 86. 

And  that  these  results  are  not  accidental  the  reader  can  satisfy  himself  by  ob- 
serving that  every  one  of  these  olds  and  Jades  comes  out  of  505  and  523;  not  one  is 
derived  from  the  other  root-numbers  516  and  513.  This  shows  that  it  is  in  the 
part  of  the  story  told  by  505  and  523  the  Queen  is  referred  to  as  "the  old  jade." 
And  see  how  completely  some  of  these  accord,  the  same  root-number  producing 
both  words: 

52a-167— 356— 22  b  *  >i— 884— 80— 804— 248— 66— 

22^S— 34.     284—84—250+1—251.  261  74:1  old 

528— 167— 856— 22^ft>i— 834— 80— 804— 218— 86.  86         75:1  jade 

Again: 

505—1 98—807—22  b  &  A— 285— 248— 87.    284—87— 

247+1— 248+3  A— 251.  251  74:1  old 

50&-198— 807— 22 /J  *  A— 285— 198— 87— 1— 86.  86        '75:1  jade 


251 

74:1 

old 

86 

75:1 

jade 

86 

75:1 

jade 

86 

75:1 

jade 

86 

75:1 

jade 

86 

75:1 

jade 

86 

75:1 

jade 

86 

75:1 

jade 

CHAPTER  VII. 
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Now  1  sec 
The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Ai/''s  H^tiitkat  Ends  U'eU,  ih\  7. 

CECIL  tells  the  Queen  that,  having  heard  that  the  Essex  party 
were  representing  the  deposition  and  murder  of  Richard  II. 
on  the  stage,  and  cheering  uproariously  at  every  **hit,"  even  as  the 
liberty-loving  German  students  in  a  later  age  applauded  every  preg- 
nant sentence  in  Schiller's  play  of  The  Robbers,  he  sent  a  friend 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  who  returned  with  the  statement  that  the 
reports  were  all  true.  And  we  have  the  following  sentence,  descrip- 
tive of  the  scene  on  the  death  of 'the  King,  who  was  murdered  at 
Pomfret  by  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  as  represented  in  the  last  act  of 
the  play  of  Richard  II.: 


528 

167 

356 


856  856  856 

21  b  (167)       1  h  (167)     22  /^  *  A  (167) 


885 


355 


856—22  b  h  ^-334— 198— 141--15  b  a  >(— 126. 
856—50—806—284—22  -f  193—215—2  A— 21 8. 
856—22  b  h  A— 384— 248— 86— 1  >*— 85. 
85ft-254— 102— 15  b  A  >4— 87.    448—87—861  -f- 1— 
856—22  d  ft  /i— 334r-248— 86.    448— 8ft— 862+ 1— 
35ft— 22  b  ft  //— 334— 248— 86.    284—86—198 + 1— 
199-h6  //— 205. 


334 

Word. 
126 
218 
85 
862 
863 


205 


I^eand 
Column. 

75:2 

75:1 

75:1 

76:1 

76:1 

74:1 


Bat 
when 

poor 
King 

Richard 
feO 


856—30—826—198—133—15  bA/t  —118.    498—118— 

380-H 1—381. 
856—22  b  ft  //— 884— 50— 284— 17  b  ft  /i— 237. 
856—30—326—50—276.    447—276—171 4- 1— 172-h 

15  ^  A  //— 187. 
856—30—826—198—138.     498—183—865-1-1—366. 
35ft— 1  //— 355— 248— 107— 22  b  (74:2)— 85.  284—85— 

199+1—2004-6//— 206. 
856—22  b  ft  //— 334— 193— 141— 15  b  ft  //— 126. 
856—22  b  ft  //— 334r-248— 86— 3  <W-^3. 


881 

76:1 

a 

267 

76:1 

corpse 

187 

75:1 

at 

366 

76:1 

Pomfret, 

206 

74:1 

under 

126 

74:1 

nnconnted 

83 

76:1 

blows. 
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856—22  b  ft  >fc— 384— 50— 284^248— 86— 22  b  (74:2>- 

14.     284—14—270+1—271. 
856—1  >i— 885— 248— 107— 22  b  (74:2)— 85— 10  <J— 75. 
856-22  ^  ft  >i— 884— 198— 141.     498—141—857+1— 
856—22  b  ft  i— 384— 198— 141— 15  ^ft  >k— 126. 
85^—21  ^-33^-248— 87— 11  b  ft  A— 76. 
356—1  >b— 855— 248— 107— 22  ^—85.  284—85—199 

+  1—200. 
356—248—108. 

356— 30— 326— 50— 276— 15  *  ft  A— 261. 
856—22  b  ft  >&— 884— 248— 86.    193—86—107 + 1— 
856—22—826—284—42.  198—42—151  +  1—152+1  A— 158 
356—21  <J— 335— 284— 51— 18  b  ft  i4— 83+50*-88— 

7  >fc—  76. 
356—21  ^^—835—284—51—18  b  ft  A— 38. 
856— 22  ^  ft  >&— 834— 248— 86.    498—86—412+1— 
856—50—306. 
856—22  b  ft  ;&— 334— 193— 141-15  b  ft  /i— 126.  448— 

126—322+1—823. 
356—22  b  ft  /i— 884— 193— 141.     508—141—867+1 

6SH-128+ 1—129 
856—80—326—50—276—248—28—22^^—6.    284— 

6—278+1—279. 
856—50—306—13  ^—298. 
856—30—326—60-276—253—23—15  b  ft  4—8.  448— 

8..44O+ 1—441.  441 

356—80—326—50—276.    284—276—8+1—9.  9 


Word. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

271 

74:1 

they 

75 

75:1 

make 

858 

76:1 

the 

126 

76:1 

most 

76 

74:1 

fearful 

200 

74:1 

noise; 

108 

75:1 

ag^ain 

261 

74:1 

and 

108 

75:1 

again 

158 

75:1 

it 

76 

74:2 

broke 

38 

74:2 

forth; 

413 

76:1 

it 

306 

76:1 

seemed 

828 

129 

279 
293 


76:1 


75:1 


74:1 
75:1 

76:1 
74:1 


if 

they 
wonld 

never 
stop. 


The  reader  will  note  that  every  word  here  is  the  356th  word;  and  the  figures  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter  show  how  that  number  is  obtained.  He  will  further 
observe  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  terminal  numbers,  86,  133,  108,  141, 
276,  and  their  modifications.  It  would  require  some  art,  in  any  other  writing,  to  pick 
out  the  words  of  such  a  coherent  sentence  without  any  arithmetical  limitations  what- 
ever, simply  taking  a  word  here  and  there  where  you  find  it;  but  when  you  obtain 
every  word  of  such  a  sentence  as  the  above  in  arithmetical  order,  each  one  being 
the  356th  from  certain  points  of  departure,  it  surely  cannot  be  accident. 

But  Cecil  goes  on  still  further  to  give  his  views  of  the  purposes  of  the  play  of 
Richard  II.  And  here  we  still  have  the  same  original  root-number,  and  we  find  the 
same  terminal  numbers  constantly  recurring,  to-wit,  108,  141,  133,  etc.,  and  again 
they  work  out  a  coherent  narrative  which  holds  due  relation  to  the  whole  Cipher 
story. 

356—248—108.     198—108—85+1—86+3  ^-89. 

356—30—326—192—134. 

36^-22 /J  ft  /i— 334— 50— 284— 12  /^272. 

366—248—108—7  /^lOl. 

356—22  b  ft  >&— 334— 193— 141— 15  b  ft  >&— 126.     284— 

126—158+1—159. 
356—1  ;t— 355— 248— 107.     284—107—177+1—178. 
856— U— 351^-248— 107.    284—107—177+1—178+ 

6>&— 184.  184         74:1         rebels 


89 

75:1 

The 

134 

74:1 

play 

272 

76:1 

shows 

101 

75:1 

the 

159 

74:1 

victory 

178 

74:1 

of 
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MTord. 

Pafcaud 
Column. 

92 

76:1 

o'er 

95 

76:1 

an 

228 

74:1 

anointed 

97 

74:1 

tyrant; 

434 

74:1 

and 

108 

74:1 

by 

158 

76:1 

this 

106 

74:1 

pipe 

65 

75:2 

he 

80 

75:2 

hath 

107 

74:1 

blown 

183 

74:1 

the 

177 

74:1 

flame 

178 

74:1 

of 

180 

•  74:1 

rebellion 

248 

76:1 

almost 

84 

74.2 

into 

1 

74:1 

open 

98 

74:1 

war. 

856-1  >i— 855— 50— 805— 198— 112— 15**  /I— 97— 

5*&A— 92. 
35e— 5C— 806— 198— 118— 15*  A  A— 98— 8  *— 95. 
856—30—826—198—188—15  b  &  >&— 118— 50^-68.    284 

—68— 216-f  1— 217-h6  >i— 223. 
856—248—108—11  b  ft  A— 97. 
856—22  *ft  >l— 384— 254— 80— 15* ft  >h-65.    498—65 

—483+1^434. 
356—248—108. 

356—50—806.    448— 806— 142+1— 148 -^  10  *  ft  k^ 
856—248—108—2  h  (74:2>— 106. 
356—22  *ft  A— 334— 254— 80— 15  *  ft  A— 65. 
856—22  *  ft  >i— 384— 254— 80. 
856—1  A— 355— 248— 107. 

35^-248—108.    284—108—176+ 1—177+6  >i— 188. 
356—248—108.    284—108—176+1—177. 
35^-1 /h-855— 248— 107.    284—107—177+1—178. 
356—1  A— 855-248— 107— 2  h  (74:2)— 105.    284— 

105—179+1—180. 
856—22  *  ft  //— 334— 30— 304— 4^-255— 7  *  ft  A— 248. 
856—1  ;i— a55— 30— 825— 284— 41— 7  h  (74:1)— 84. 
356—22  *  ft  ;i— 884r-50— 284,     284—284—0+ 1—1. 
356— 248— :08— 10  *— 98. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  root-number  (523 — 167—)  356  is  here  continuous, 
while  in  some  of  our  former  examples  it  alternated  with  (505 — 167—)  338;  but  it 
would  appear,  from  my  researches,  that  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  that  this  alterna- 
tion exists;  and  that,  as  the  Cipher  progresses,  it  diverges,  and  follows  out  one  of 
the  root-numbers  after  another  to  its  ramifications:  thus  338  will  be  found,  after  a 
time,  to  produce  a  story  different  from,  but  connected  with,  that  told  by  356.  The 
process  might  be  compared  to  a  nimble  squirrel  on  two  branches  of  a  tree,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  same  portion  of  the  trunk.  For  a  time  it  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch;  then,  as  they  widen  out,  it  follows  the  ramifications  of  one  branch  to  the 

end. 

The  reader  will  also  note  that  all  the  story  we  have  thus  far  given  is  derived 
from  three  pages,  74,  75  and  76;  and  most  of  it  is  from  pages  74  and  75;  and  it  will 
be  found,  as  we  proceed,  that  we  have  not  exhausted  one-tenth  of  the  possibilities 
of  these  pages.  It  would  be  marvelous  if  we  had  been  able  to  make  such  con- 
nected grammatical  and  historical  sentences  out  of  a  dozen  pages;  it  is  still  more 
marvelous  that  they  have  been  found  in  two  or  three.  We  have  on  these  three 
pages  not  only  the  names  of  Marlowe,  and  Archer  9xvdi  Cecil  and  Shak'st^ur,  Hay- 
7vard  and  the  old  jade,  but  the  name  of  King  Richard  and  Pomfret  and  King  John, 
and,  as  we  will  see,  the  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  a  number  of  other 
typical  words,  which,  if  there  is  no  Cipher,  could  only  have  coincided  here  by  a  species 
of  miracle.  I  am  aware  that  the  hypercritical  will  say,  as  has  been  intimated  already, 
that  the  foregoing  results  are  due  to  my  "  ingenuity; "  but  ingenuity  cannot  create 
the  very  significant  words  which  are  shown  to  exist  in  the  text,  on  these  pages  74. 
75  and  76,  together  with  Bacon,  Bacons,  St.  Albans,  Grays  Inn,  etc.,  which  ap- 
pear near  at  hand.     Those  words  were  there  two  hundred  years  before  I  was  bom. 

We  have  seen  that  356,  modified  by  carrying  it  through  column  74:2,  produced 
the  statement  that  Bacon  had  used  the  play  of  Richard  II.  as  a  pipe  wherewith  to 
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blow  the  flame  of  rebellion  almost  into  open  war.  Now  let  us  take  the  very  next 
portion  of  the  text  which  follows  column  74:2,  to-wit,  the  first  subdivision  of  75:1, 
and  we  have  results  running  in  the  same  direction  of  thought,  viz.:  that  Bacon 
had  also  been  trying  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  multitude  with  irreligious  views. 
Surely,  such  connected  thoughts  could  not,  by  accident,  run  out  of  the  same  root- 
numbers,  counting,  in  the  one  instance,  from  the  top  of  one  column,  and,  in  the 
other  instance,  from  the  top  or  middle  of  the  next  column. 

And  it  will  also  be  observed  that  the  statements  here  made  agree  precisely  with 
what  I  have  shown,  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  as  to  Bacon's  early  religious 
views,  and  the  treasonable  purposes  of  some  of  the  plays;  and  also  with  the  facts 
revealed  on  the  trial  of  Essex  as  to  the  conspirators  hiring  the  actors  to  enact  this 
very  play  of  Richard  11.,  so  that  they  might  gloat  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a 
tragedy  on  the  mimic  stage  which  they  hoped  to  bring  into  effect  very  soon  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world.  It  follows  that  partisans  and  conspirators,  assembled  for 
such  a  purpose,  would  act  very  much  as  the  Cipher  story  describes. 


Word. 

356—31  ^—885—284—51 .    248—51—197-1-1—198  -f 

2  ^  A  >i— 200.  200 

866-21  A— 885— 198— 142.    284—142—142+1—148.     148 

856—80^-826-284—42—7  h  (74: 1)— 87.  87 

856— 198— 168— 15  A  A  >l— 148.    508—148—860+1—    861 

856—80—826—198—188—15  b  a  ^-^118.    508—118— 

890+1—891+8/^—894.  894 

856—198—168—15  b  a  .4—148.     508—148—860+1— 

861+4  A  A  ^—865.  865 

856—50—806-146  (76:2)  —160.  160 

856—80^-326-^0  (76:1)— 276— 145— 181— 5  <J  A  ;k—       126 
35e—l  A  (74:2)— 855— 50— 805— 146— 159.   498—159— 

839+1—340.  840 

356—30—326-145—131 .     577—131—446+1—447+ 

11Aa>»— 461. 
356-.80— 326— 145— 131— 8  A— 128. 
356—193—168.    498—168—335  + 1—336. 
356-1  >i— 855— 80— 825— 198— 13a— 15  A  Ail— 117. 
356-30—326—146—180—3  b  (146)— 177— 9  3  A  >l— 
356—50—306—146—160—3  b  (146)— 157. 
366—30—326—146—180—3  b  (146)— 177.    448—177— 

271+1— 272+2 /J— 274. 
356— 30— 326-198— 183— 15  A  A  >(— 118+162  (78:1)— 
35(^-80— 326. 

356—50—306—145—161.     498—161—837+1—338. 
356—50—306.    498—306—192+1—193+10  A  A  A— 
356—30—826—193—133.    456 + 138—590. 
356-30—326—193—138. 
856—30—826—50—276—193—83—15  b  a  >4— 68— 

50(76:1)— 18— 1^-17. 
356-193—163.     448—163—285+1—286. 
356—30^-326—193—133—15—118—50  (76:1)  — 

68.     508—68—440+1+1  >i— 442. 
356—193—163. 


Page  and 

Column. 


74:2  These 
74:1    well-known 

74:2  plays 

76:2  have 

75:2  even 

75:2  made 
77:1  the 

76:1  most 

76:1  holy 


(461) 

77:1 

matters 

128 

76:1 

of 

386 

76:1 

relig;ioii. 

117 

75:2 

which 

168 

76:1 

all 

157 

77:1 

g^ood 

274 

76:1 

men 

280 

78:1 

hold 

826 

76:1 

in 

338 

76:1 

sincere 

208 

76:1 

respect, 

590 

76:2 

subjects 

183 

76:2 

for 

17 

76:2 

laughter; 

286 

76:1 

their 

442 

75:2 

aim 

168 

75:2 

beings, 

7o6 
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Word. 

Pageaiuj 
Column. 

I 

318 

76:1 

it 

848 

75:2 

IS 

887 
103 

7:61 
76:1 

supposed, 
to 

141 

74:1 

thus 

846 

122 

76:2 
74:1 

poison 
the 

861 

76:1 

mind 

113 

74:1 

of 

858 

75:2 

the 

129 

74:1 

stiU 

130 

74:1 

discordant, 

181 
132 

74:1 
74:1 

wsTering 
multitude. 

866—80—326—50  (76:1)— 276— 145— 131 .    448— 

131—317+1—318. 
356—193—163.    508—163—845+3  A— 847. 
856— 19/^  A /«— 337. 
856—253—103. 

856—22  b  h  >«— 834— 193— 141. 
856—193—168.    508—168—345+1—346. 
356—193—163.    284—163—121+1—122. 
356—193—163—15  b  *  >l— 148.     498—148—860+1— 
356—193—163—50  (74:2)— 118. 
356—33  b  ft  A— 334— 198— 141.    498—141—357+1— 
356—193—163.    284—163—121+1—122+7  A— 129. 
356—22  bh  >i— 384— 198— 141— 11  b  &  >«— 180. 
86^-21  1^-335—198—142—11  b  ft  >i— 181. 
856—21  ^—335—198—142—10  ^—132. 

The  reader  will  here  observe  that  every  word  of  the  above  sentence  is  the  356ch 
word  from  certain  well-defined  starting-points;  just  as  every  word  of  the  last  sen- 
tence was  also  derived,  in  the  same  way,  from  356.  He  will  also  observe  that  356 
— 248^108,  and,  as  108  produced  so  many  of  the  words  touching  the  blowing  of 
the  flame  of  rebellion  into  open  war,  so  here  356 — 193—163  and  356—193^163— 
l5^ftA-^i48  produce  the  significant  words  beings  poison,  mind,  religion,  etc.  And 
what  is  the  difference  between  these  numbers  108  and  163?  Simply  this, —  that 
108  is  356  less  the  second  column  of  page  74;  and  163  is  356  less  the  next  subdi- 
vision of  the  text  —  the  first  subdivision  of  column  i  of  page  75 ;  so  that  the  ends 
of  these  two  fragments,  which  produce  these  two  coherent  parts  of  the  same  state- 
ment, as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Plays,  touch  each  other. 

And  it  will  be  remembered,  as  I  have  shown  heretofore,  that  Measurt  for  Meas- 
ure contained  many  irreligious  utterances;  and  that  the  character  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle  was  regarded,  by  the  court,  as  a  reflection  on  Protestantism,  and  the  author 
of  the  play  was  compelled  to  change  the  name  of  the  character  to  Sir  John  Falstafl. 
But  the  significant  utterances  growing  out  of  the  same  root-number  (356).  and 
the  same  parts  of  the  same  columns,  do  not  end  here.  The  purposes  of  the  Plays 
are  still  further  discussed  by  Cecil,  and  he  makes  an  assertion  as  to  the  intents  of 
the  conspirators  which  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  insurrection  which 
cost  Essex  his  head. 

856— 50— 306— 146— 160-3  <J  (146)— 157.    44^-157- 

291+1—292. 
85^-253—103.     284—103—181  + 1—182+6  >l— 188. 
856—248—108.    448—108—340+ 1—341. 
356—22  b  ft  A— 334— 50— 284— 193— 91.    498—91— 

407+1—408. 
856—80—826—254—72—10  <^— 62. 
35^->253— 103— 1  A— 102. 
856—253—103.     498—108—395+1—396. 
856—146—210.     284—210—74+1—75. 
856—30—826—193—133—16—118.    498—118—380+ 

1—381. 
356. 
366—50—806—146—160.    498—160—338+1—839. 


292 

188 

76:1 
74.1 

They 
mean 

841 

76:1 

in 

408 

76:1 

this 

62 

74:1 

covert 

102 
896 

75:1 
76:1 

way 

to 

75 

74:1 

make 

881 

76:1 

a 

356 
339 

76:1 
76:1 

rising 
and 
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856— 22  *  A  >4— 834— 264— 80-50  (76:1)— 30.    508— 

80—478+1—479+1  >i— 480. 
356—22  b  *  >&— 384— 50— 284— 198— 91.    498—91— 

407+1—408. 
356— 263— 108— 15 /J  &  >4— 88.    448—88—860+1— 
856—22  b  ft  A— 884— 253— 81— 15  b  h  A— 66.    448— 

66—482+1—483. 
856-264—102.    448—102—846+1—847. 
856—21^^886—60—285—146—140.    498—140^ 

868-9—869. 


Word. 


480 


Page  and 
Column. 


75:2 


408 

76:1 

this 

861 

76:1 

fair 

483 

76:1 

land 

847 

76:1 

with 

869 


76:1 


blood. 


The  text  will  show  the  reader  that  the  word  rising  was  the  usual  expression  in 
that  day  for  insurrection. 

But  Cecil  thinks  the  writer  of  the  Plays  intends  not  only  to  make  rebels,  but 
infidels,  of  those  who  witness  the  representation  of  them  on  the  stage;  and  we  have 
this  significant  utterance: 

866— 80^-82^-198— 138— 16^  ft  >l— 118.    508—118— 

890+ 1—891+4  b  ft  ^—895. 
856—50  (76:1)— 806— 146— 160. 
856-22  *  ft  A— 384— 254— 80— 50  (76:1)— 80— 1  A— 29. 
856—22  b  ft  A— 384— 264— 80-50  (76:1)— 30. 
85ft__50— 806— 146— 160.    448—160—288+1—289. 
856—193—168.    448—168—286+1—286+1  >4— 287. 
856—22  b  ft  .«— d84r-268— 81. 
866-193—168.    448—168—286+1—286. 
856—60—806—146—160.    448—160—288+1—289 

+1  A— 290. 
85^-263—103—16  b  ft  >&— 88— 2 .4—86. 
856-80—326—60  (76:1)— 276— 141^-181. 
866—80—826.    608— 326— 277— 1—278— 8  <J— 286. 

Observe  here  how  the  root-numbers  bring  out  the  words:  356  carried  forward 
through  the  second  subdivision  of  76:2  (146)  and  brought  back  and  carried  up  the 
column  76:1  yields  their y  and,  counting  in  the  one  hyphenated  word,  souls;  while 
the  same  356  carried  through  the  first  subdivision  of  75:2  (193)  and  taken  up  the 
same  column  76:1  produces  their^  and,  counting  in  that  same  one  hyphenated 
word,  produces  bodies. 

And  then  we  have  this  further  sentence,  showing  that  Essex  was  supposed  to 
be  represented  on  the  stage  in  the  popular  character  of  Harry  Monmouth,  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  the  Plays  of  ist  and  2d  Henry  IV, 

516—167—349—22  b  ft  A— 327— 30— 297— 145— 

152— 8  ^  (146>— 149.  284—149—185+1—136.  136 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  >i— 327— 80— 297— 145— 

152—8  b  (145)— 149— 1  >4— 148.  148 

516— 167— 849— 22^ ft  >l— 827— 50— 277— 145  (76:2) 

—132—8  b  (145)— 129— 11  b  ft  A— 118.  118 

516—167—849—22  b  ft  .4—827—248—79—22—57-7  b^  50 
516—1 67—349—22  b  ft  >i— 827— 284— 48.    04a-43 

—205+1—206.  206 


895 

76:2 

so 

160 

76:1 

that 

29 

76:2 

not 

80 

76:2 

only 

289 

76:1 

their 

287 

76:1 

bodies. 

81 

76:2 

bat 

286 

76:1 

their 

290 

76:1 

souls, 

86 

76:1 

might 

181 

77:1 

be 

286 

76:2 

damned 

74:1 

It 

74:2 

« 

is 

74:1 
75:1 

plain 
that 

74:2 


my 
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Word. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

86 

78:2 

Lofd 

48 

78:1 

the 

202 


78:2 


Emrl 


516—167—840—22  b  *  A— 827— 284— 48— 7  h  (284)— 86. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  A— 827— 284— 48. 
516—167—849—22  b  A  A— 827— 284— 48— 7  h  (284)— 

86.     287—86—201+1—202. 
516— 167— 849— 22^*  >4— 327— 219  (74:2)— 108-21  b 

(219)— 87.     284—87—197+1—198. 
516— 167— 849— 22^*  A— 827— 193— 184. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  A— 827— 193— 134-15  ^  *  A— 

119.    248—119—129+1—180—15^^—146. 
516—167—849—22  b  &  >4— 827— 219  (74:2(— 108— 

21 3  (219)— 87.    284—87—197+ 1—198+6  /I— 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  >4— 327— 50— 277— 145  (76:2) 

—182— 8*— 129.    248—129—119+1—120. 
516— 167— 849--22  b  ft  >4— 327— 284— 48. 
516— 167— 849— 22^  ft  ^-827— 284— 48.    287—48— 

194+1—195. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  /&— 827— 198— 184— 15  ^  ft  >&— 

119.    248—119—129+1—130. 
51^-167— 349— 22  <>  ft  A— 827— 80— 297— 145  (76:2) 

—152—28—124.    58&-124— 464+1— 465. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  A— 827— 193— 134.    248—184 

—114+1—115. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  >i— 827— 108— 184— 15  ^  ft  i— 

119.    248— 119— 129+1— 180+16/^  ft  ^-146. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  >l— 827— 80— 297— 145  (76:2)— 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  every  word  grows  out  of  the  same  root-number. 
327  (516 — 167-349 — 22  b  ft  A— 327).  Here  is  certainly  a  most  astonishing  array  of 
words  to  occur  accidentally. 

The  reader  may  say  to  himself,  that  such  curious  words  as  are  found  in  these 
three  pages  of  this  play  occur  in  all  writings;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  For  the  par- 
pose  of  testing  the  question  I  turned  to  Lord  Byron's  great  drama,  Manfred.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  lofty  genius,  as  the  Plays  are;  it  contains  much  exquisite  poetry,  as 
do  the  Plays;  it  is  made  up  altogether  of  conversations  between  the  characters, 
as  are  the  Plays.  Yet  I  failed  to  find  in  it  all  a  single  shake — spur — jade— cur- 
tain— piay  —  stage — scene — act — contention,  or  any  other  of  the  significant  words 
out  of  which  such  a  narrative  as  the  above  could  be  constructed. 


108 

74:1 

• 

IS 

184 

74:2 

yoniii^ 

145 

74:2 

Harry 

204 

74:1 

Monmouth, 

120 

74:2 

Prince 

48 

78:2 

of 

195 

78:2 

Wales, 

180 

74:2 

the 

465 

72:2 

Duke 

115 

74:2 

of 

146 

74:2 

Monmoath's 

152 

74ja 

son. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  QUEEN  BE  A  TS  HA  YH'ARD. 

Thou  vinew*dBt  leaven,  speak ! 
I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Troilu*  and  Crtuida^  t'<\  /. 

IN  the  following  examples  I  think  the  critical  reader  will  see  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Cipher.  The  root-num- 
bers go  out  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  middle  subdivision 
of  74:2  which  we  have  already  seen  producing  the  story  of  Marlowe 
and  of  Shakspere's  youth:  that  is  to  say,  if  we  go  down  from  the 
top  of  that  subdivision  we  have  198  words  to  the  bottom  of  the 
column;  if  we  go  up  from  the  bottom  of  that  subdivision,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  from  the  top  of  the  third  subdivision,  we  have  219  words; 
and  all  this  story  which  follows  grows  out  of  523  and  505  modified 
by  deducting  198  or  219,  and  moving  forward  to  the  next  column, 
and  backward    or  forward     from  the  end  of  the  scene. 

And  when  we  come  to  observe  how  every  word  that  goes  out  of 
these  roots  is  utilized  in  the  Cipher  story,  and  also  to  note  how  the 
same  numbers  produce  so  many  significant  words,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  incredulity  must  disappear.  Take,  for  instance,  the  root- 
number  505 — 219=286 — 193=93;  the  number  93  gives  us  (75:2 
down)  sullen;  (76:1  up)  rising;  (75:1  do'WVi)  starting ;  (75:2  up)  joints; 
(75:1  up)  dlinif;  (75:1  down)  plus  the  bracket  words,  jadf;  (75:1  up 
from  193)  plus  the  d^A  words,  Ha^  the  first  part  of  the  name  of 
Hayward;  (75:1  down  from  193)  Curtain,  the  name  of  the  play-house; 
plus  the  bracket  words,  woebe-gonCy  describing  Hayward's  appear- 
ance. In  the  same  way  the  root-number  505 — 198=307  produces 
(up  75:2)  crutch  and  (up  7.5:1)  end;  while  286 — 50=236  from  the  end 
of  the  scene  forward  and  backward  yield  us  steeled;  and  down  75:2 
it  produces //•/>«</,  alluding  to  Hayward.  In  fact,  if  the  reader  will 
carefully  study  the  examples  that  follow  he  must  conclude  that  not 

only  is  there  a  Cipher  here,  but  that  the  rule  is  as  stated,  with  the 
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exception  perhaps  of  the  position  of  some  of  the  minor  words,  which 
may  be  displaced.  In  fact,  the  words  that  flow  out  of  these 
root-numbers  tell  the  story  I  have  given,  and  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  tell  anything  else. 

Hayward  has  evidently  been  imprisoned  for  some  time  when 
brought  before  the  Queen;  he  attempts  to  defend  his  dedication  of 
the  Life  of  Henry  IV,  to  Essex  by  praising  the  latter.  This  in- 
furiates the  Queen,  and  the  scene  follows  which  is  described: 


251 
86 
57 

216 

449 

80 

289 

468 


Word. 

628—219—804—22^—282.    284r-282— 2+1— 8+7>l—  10 
505—219—286—198—98.  98 

528— 219— 804r-22  b  *  ^.282— 248— 84.    284-84— 

250—1—251. 
505—219—28^-198—98—7  ^—86. 
505—219—286—21  ft— 265— 198— 72— 15  b  *  /i— 57. 
928— 21»— 804— 254— 50— 15  b  a  i— 85.    248—85— 

218+1—214+2  ^ft>(— 216. 
528—219—304—50—254—198—61 .    50^-61—447+ 

1— 448  +  1  >k— 449. 
505—198—807—198—1 14.    198—1 14—79 + 1—80. 
528—219—804—50—254—198—61—15  b  *  >i— 46 

-nl93— ^9. 
528— 219—804— 60^254— 198— 61— 15  b  a  A— 46. 

508—46—462+1—463. 
52a— 219— 804— 50— 254— 19a-61— 15  b  &  >l— 46. 

508—46—462+1—468+1  >&— 464. 
505—219—286—21  *— 265— 198— 72— 15^  A  A— 57. 
523—219—304—50—254—193—61-15  b  ft  A— 46+ 

193—239—5  b  &  A— 234. 
528— 219— 304— 50— 254r-193— 61 .    508—61—447 + 1—448 
605—219—28^—193—93—15  b  ft  >4— 78.    508-78— 

430+1—431+1/4—432. 
605— 219— 28^-193— 93— 50  (76:1)— 48.    508-48— 

465+1—466. 
605—198—307—193—1 14. 

505—219—286—193—93.     498—93—405+1—406. 
505—198—307—193—114—15  b  ft  A— 99.    284—99— 

185+1—186. 
505—219—286—198—93.     448—93—355—1—856. 
528—219—304—50—254—10  <5— 244. 
505— 219— 286— 19£— 98— 15  b  ft  A— 78.    498—78— 

420+1—421. 
505—219—286—193—98. 

523—198—325—2  b  (74:2>-823— 248— 75— 1  A— 74. 
505— 219— 286— 50— 236— 50— 18ft— 20  ^^166. 
505— 219— 286— 193==.98.     193—93—100+1—101  + 

6  ^  ft  /}— 107. 
523—198—325—193—1 32.    448—132—816+ 1—817. 


Paire 
Colu 


and 
umn. 


74:1 
75:2 

74:1 
75:1 
75.2 

74:2 

75:2 
75:1 

75:1 

75:2 


The 
snllen 

old 

jade 

doth 

Ustea 

with 

the 

ug^liest 


464 
57 

75:2 
76:2 

upon 
her 

284 

-448 

75:1 
75:2 

hatelnl 
brows. 

432 

75:2 

too 

466 
114 
406 

75:2 
75:2 
76:1 

enraged 

to 
speak; 

189 
^56 
244 

74:1 
76:1 
76:1 

but, 

risiiig^ 

np 

421 
98 
74 

166 

76:1 
75:1 
75:1 
75:2 

and 
starting- 
forwards^ 

took 

107 
817 

75:1 
76:1 

Ha    ^ 
word  C 
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Wofd. 
505— 219U-286— 50— 28&-198— 48.   60&— 48— 600+1—661 
505— 219^286— 198— 9&~16^*>l— 78.    448—78— 

3704-1—871.  871 

505—219—386-50—386—146—90-8  b  (146)— 87.  87 

505—219—286—198—98—15  b  *  A— 78.    498—78— 

420+1—421.  421 

505—219—286—80—256.    448—25(^-192+1-198+ 

8^^—201. 
528—198—825—254—71+458—529—8  ^$—526. 
528—198—326—198—182—15  ^*  A— 117— 7  ^—110. 
505—219—286—21  ^—265-49  (76:1)— 216!    508— 21(^ 

292+1—298+6  ^—299. 
528—219—804—218  (74:2)— 86.    284—86—198+1— 
505—219—286—21  ^—265—49  (76:1)— 216.    508— 

216—292+1—298.  298 

528—198—825—198—182—15  b  ft  A— 117.     198— 

117—76+1—77+1  A— 78.  78 

505—198—807—198—114—15  b  *  A— 99— 7  ^—92.  92 

528— 219— 804— 22  ^4  A— 282.    447—282—165+ 

16^*  A— 171.  171 

505— 198— 807— 198— 114r-15  b  *  >U.99.     198—99— 

94+1-95+8^^98.  98 

52a-198— 825— 248— 77.  77 

528—198—825—198—182.  182 

505—198—307—198—114—15  b  A  A— 99.     198—99— 

»4-^  1—95+6^*  A— 101.  101 

505— 219*-286— 21  ^—265—49  (76:1)— 216.  216 

505— 198— 807— 50— 257— 198— 64^15  ^*  A— 49+ 

198—242.  242 

528—198—825—248—77.     447—77—870+ 1—371  +8—874 
505—219—286—30—256.  256 

505—219—286—3(^256—4^-261  251 

523—219—304—218  (74:2)— 86.  86 

523—198—325—2  h  (198)— 328— 248— 75.  75 

505—198—307—193—114.    508—114—894+1—895 

+  1>4— 896.  896 

523—219—304—218  (74:2)— 86— 1  A— 85.  85 

523—219—304—193—111.  11 

505—198—807—193—114—15  b  &  A— 99.  99 

523—198—825—60—275—198—82.  82 

523— 219— 304r-218  (74-2)— 86— 10  ^—76.  76 

505—219—286—193—93.     447—93—864+1—355.  355 

523—219—304—218  (74:2)— 86.  86 

523—198—825—198—182—15  b  &  >i— 117.     193—117 

—76+1—77+8/^80.  80 

505—219—286—50—236—50  (76:1)— 186.  186 

505— 198— 807— 198— 114r-15  ^ft  A— 99.    447—99— 

348+1—349.  849 

523— 19ft-325— 198— 132— 15^  *  >l— 117.     198—117— 

76+1— 77+6 /^&yi— 83.  aS 


Pace  and 
Column. 

76:2 


76:1 
77:1 

76:1 


75:2 

75:1 
75-1 

75:1 

75:1 
76:2 
75:2 

75:1 
75:2 

75:1 
75:1 
74:1 
74:1 
75:1 
75:1 

75:2 
75:1 
75:1 
75:2 
75:2 
74:1 
75:1 
74:1 

75:1 

75:2 

75:1 
75:1 


by 

his 
throat 

and 


201 

76:1 

choked 

526 

76:2 

him. 

110 

75:1 

He 

■ 
299 

75:2 

took 

199 

74:1 

to 

his 

heels 
and 


runnings 
off 
in 

the 
g^reatest 

fright, 

but 

the 

old 

jade 
struck 

my 

poor 

joung^ 

friend 

a 

fearful 

blow 

with 

the 
steeled 

end 

of 
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Word. 
523~21d— d04^-50— 254.  264 

628—219-804-193—111.    498—111—887+1—888.     388 

505—198—807—198—114—16  b  &  >i— 99.     508—99— 

409—1—310.  410 

523—198—325—193—132—15  b  a,  -4—117.  117—9—  108 
605—219—286—1 93—93—1  >l— 92.  92 

523— 219— 804r-218  (74:2)— 86.  198— 86— 107-Hl—  108 
623—219—304—193-111.  193— 111— 82+1— 83+1  >l— 84 
528-198— 307— 2^  (198>-805— 193— 112.    508— lia- 

396+1—397.  897 

523—218—304—193—111.  608-111-^97+1—898.  398 
523—218—804—198—111.    608—111—397+1—898 

+4  >i— 399.  399 

505—198—307—193—114.  608-114^-394+1—395.  895 
505—198—307—193—114.    508—114—894+ 1—395 

+3 /J— (898).  (898) 

605—219—288-60—236—193—43.    603—43—660 

+1—551.  661 

528-219— 804r-l  A  (219)— 803— 146— 157.    577—167  . 

—420+1—421.  421 

628—219—304—193—111.  Ill 

505—198—307—2  b  (198)— 805— 193— 1 12.    508-1 12 

(397) 


193—99 


457—117— 


-.896+l+^-(8^7). 
505—198—307—193—114—16  b  a  A— 99. 

—94+1—95. 
606-198—307—193—114—10  *— 104. 
623-198—325—254—71 . 
628-198—325—248—77—9  b  &  A— 68. 
523— 219— 304— 60— 254r-18  *— 241 .      ' 
623— 198— 825— 193— 132— 16  ^ft  A— 117 

340+1+1  >i— 342. 
505—219—286—50—236. 
505+198—307—193—114—2  ^J— 112. 
623—198—825—248—77. 
523—219—304—193—111.     198—111—82+1—88+ 

QbA  //— 89. 
523—219—304—218  (74:2)— 88-8^— 83. 
505—219—286—50—236—2  A— 234. 
523—198—826-193—132.    508—182-376+1—877. 
606—219—304—22  b  A  ^—282.     447—282—165+1— 
523— 198— 825-2  A  (74:2)— 323— 193— 130.  508—180 

—378+1— 879+4^4  A— 383. 
505— 21ft-286— 198— 93.    508—93—415+1—416. 
523—198—325—248—87—2^—75—9  b^  >*— 66. 
505—219—286—193—93.  198—93—100+ 1—101 + 1  A— 102 
528-198—325—2  b  (74:2)— 323— 193— 130.    508—130 

—378+1—379.  879 

528—198—325—146—180-49  (76 :1)— 131 .  131 

605—219—288-30—256.    448—256—192+1—198.       198 
505—219—286-^50—236—146—90—8  iJ— 87.     577— 

87—490+1—491.  491 


95 

104 

71 

68 

241 

342 

236 

112 

77 

89 

88 

284 

877 

166 

888 

416 

66 


Paffeaod 
C(Huma. 

76:1 
76:1 


75:2 
76:1 
76:1 
75:1 
76:1 

75:2 
75:2 

75:2 
76:2 

76:& 

76:2 

77:1 
74:3 

75:2 

76:1 
74:1 
76:2 
75:1 
75:1 

76*.2 
76:1 
75:2 
76:2 

75:1 
76:1 
74:1 
76:2 
76:1 

76:2 
75:2 

76:1 
76:1 

76:2 
76:3 


the 


dutch, 
and 


His 

limbs 


by 


not, 
able 
to 

stand 

the 

force 

of 

Uie 
blows; 

the 
hinges 

of 

his 

joints 

gave 

way 

under 


1 1 


and 


he 
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Word. 
628— 219— 804— 218  (74:2)— 86.    284-^6—198+1— 

199+6  >h-205.  206 
628-198— 326— 193— 182— 15*<J  *  ^—117.    498—117 

—8814-1—382.  382 

506—198—307.  807 

628—198—826—248—77—7  *— 70.  70 

623— 198— 32&-193— 132.    498—132—366+1—367.  367 


Pare  and 
Coiuinn. 


74:1 


fell 


76:1 

bleeding 

76:1 

on 

76:1 

the 

76:1 

stones. 

I  am  not  proceeding  in  the  historical  order  of  the  narrative.  We  first  have  the 
account  of  Hay  ward  being  brought  before  the  Queen.  It  is  in  the  orchard  of  the 
royal  palace.  The  Queen  and  Cecil  assail  him  fiercely  about  the  dedication  of  hts 
History  of  Henry  IV.  to  Essex.     The  name  of  Cecil  is  thus  formed: 


528— 198  (74:2)— 826.    498—326—173+1—174+8*—   182         76:1 
505—198  (74:2)— 307-254— 53.  68         76:1 


ill 


Thes?  are  the  same  root-numbers,  325  and  307,  which  we  saw  running  together 
in  the  previous  examples;  and  the  primary  root-numbers,  523  and  505,  are  the  same 
which  we  have  seen  alternating  together  through  whole  columns  of  examples.  The 
point  of  departure  is  the  same,  to-wit,  from  the  end  of  the  first  subdivision  of  74:2, 
at  the  50th  word;  there  are  248  words  in  the  column,  and  50  from  248  leaves  198. 
In  the  first  instance  the  root-number  325  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  column  i  of 
page  75  and  up  the  column;  in  the  other  instance  it  is  taken  to  the  middle  of  75:1, 
thence  down^  thence  returning  doxvn  the  same  column. 

And  we  find  then  this  sentence: 


606—219—286—22  b  *  A— 264— 198— 71— 2  >(— 69.  69 

606—219—286—22  b  *  >&— 264.  264 

605—219—286—22  b  *  A— 264— 248  (74:2)— 16.  16 

506—219—286—22**^—264—30^234.    448—284— 


214+1—216. 
506—219—286—22  b  ft  A— 264.     498—264—284+1— 
606—219^286—22  b  &  A— 264.    498— 264— 284r— 

50—184+1—185  +  2  >i— 187. 
506—219^286—22  b  *  A— 264— 198— 71.    447—71— 

376+1— 377+8*— 880. 
506—219—286—22  *  &  >i— 264— 80— 234r-10  *— 224. 
506—21 9—288-22  *  ft  y4— 264— 13  *— 261 . 
506—219—286—22  *  ft  A— 264r-60— 214.    447—214— 

283+1—234+2  A— 286. 
505— 219— 286— 22*  A  A— 264— 50— 214. 
505—219—286—22  *  ft  /i— 264— 193— 71— 15  *  ft  >l— 

56.    248—66—192+1—193+2  *  ft  A— 195. 
505—219—286—22  *  ft  A— 264— 198— 71— 15  *  ft  >&— 

66.     248—56—192+1—193. 
505—219—286—22  *  ft  >ft— 264.    447—264—183+1— 
506—219—286—22  *  ft  >4— 264— 193— 71 .     447—71— 

376+1—377. 
505—219—286—22  *  ft  .4-264—193—71—1  A- 70. 
506—219—286—22  *  ft  //— 264— 254— 10. 


215 
286 

187 

380 
224 
251 

286 
214 

195 


76:1 
75:1 
76:1 

76:1 
76:1 

76:1 

75:1 
75:1 
75:1 

75:1 
75:1 

74:2 


said 

to 

him: 

Come, 
speak 

out. 

Why 

didst 
thou 

put 
the 

name 


193 

74:2 

of 

184 

75:1 

my 

377 

75:1 

Lord 

70 

75:1 

the 

10 

74:2 

Earl 
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Word.      Columa. 
505—219^286—22  b  h  ^»264->19d— 71—15  b  h  A— 56. 

193— 56i-187+l»188+l  A— 188.  188         75:1  upoo 

505—219—286—22  b  *  >l— 264— 198— 71— 15  b  a  >i— 56. 

447— 56.-^91+l— 892+8^^—895.  895         75:1  the 

506—219—286—22  b  h  >i— 264— 50— 214:-18  b^h  exc. 

—201.  201         75:1      title-leaf 

505-219—286—22  b  *  >l— 264— 198— 71— 15  bhh^ 

56.    248—56—192+1—198.  198         74:2  of 

506—219—286—22  b  *  A— 264.    447—264—188+1— 

184+11^—195.  195  75:1  this 

506H-219— 286— 22  b  *  >|— 264— 248— 16+194— 210— 

2  A— 208.  208         75:1      ▼olnme? 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  here  a  sentence  of  twenty-three  words, 
which  not  only  cohere  with  each  other  grammatically  and  rhetorically,  but  accord 
with  the  history  of  events  as  they  have  come  down  to  us.  We  have  just  seen  that 
the  Queen  beat  Hay  ward.  What  was  his  offense?  History  tells  us  that  it  was 
because  of  the  dedication  of  his  book  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  And  here,  without  our 
looking  for  it,  the  root-number  505 — 219^286 — 22  b  &  A»>264  brings  out  the  ques- 
tion of  Cecil:  said  to  him:  Come^  speak  out.  Why  didst  thou  put  the  name  of  my 
Lord  the  Earl  upon  the  title-leaf  of  this  volume  ?  And  of  these  twenty-three  words 
every  one  originates  from  505 — 219,  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated 
words  in  219,  to-wit,  22,  which  gives  us  the  formula  as  above:  505 — 219 — 22^*  h 
•^264.  And  out  of  these  twenty-three  words  fifteen  are  found  in  the  same  column  of 
page  ys*  'ufithin  a  few  inches  of  space;  and  the  other  four  are  found  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding column.  Surely  never  before  did  accident  pack  so  much  reason,  history, 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  sense  into  so  small  a  compass.  And  what  a  marvelous 
piece  of  composition  is  this,  where  we  find  the  names  of  Marlowe,  Archer,  Hayward, 
Shakspere,  Cecil,  Henslow,  the  old  jade,  the  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster,  King 
fohn,  the  Fortune,  the  Curtain,  act,  scene,  stage,  and  such  sentences  as  the  above,  all 
grouped  together  on  three  pages.  And  so  arranged  that  many  of  the  words  are  used 
over  and  over  again. 

Take  the  words  which  constitute  the  name  of  Cecil — I  say.  nothing  of  other 
pages,  but  speak  only  of  these  three,  or,  strictly  speaking,  these  two  and  a  half 
pages,  containing  about  2,000  words.  The  word  ill,  the  terminal  syllable  of  Cecil, 
occurs  in  the  plays,  either  alone  or  hyphenated  with  other  words,  about  250  times. 
It  occurs  in  the  entire  Bible,  including  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  eleven 
times  !  And  yet,  as  the  equivalent  of  evil,  we  would  expect  to  find  it  used  many 
times  in  writings  having  such  relation  to  moral  wrong-doing  as  the  Scriptures. 
The  word  ///occurs  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV,  eighteen  times  standing  alone; 
it  does  not  occur  once  alone  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  But  it  is  cunningly  con- 
cealed in  *'  ///-sheathed  knife,"  "i/Aweaved  ambition"  and  *'  ///-spirited  Worcester;" 
and  also  in  hill,  pronounced  in  those  good  old  days,  *' '///."  This  word  hill,  unusual 
in  dramatic  poetry  or  elevated  composition,  occurs  *seven  times  in  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV.  and  only  once  in  the  second  part.  Why  these  differences?  Because,  as 
I  have  shown,  the  first  part  was  first  published,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  suspicion, 
and  Bacon  took  especial  care  to  exclude  all  words  that  might  look  like  Cipher 
work;  and  assuredly,  if  Cecil  suspected  a  Cipher  narrative,  or  had  any  intimation 
of  such,  he  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  words  as  might,  compounded,  consti- 
tule  his  own  name. 
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On  these  three  pages  the  word  ill  occurs  twice,  both  times  in  the  first  subdi- 
vision of  75:1. 

He  told  me  that  Rebellion  had  ill  luck. 

Said  he  .  .  .  Rebellion 

Had  met  ill  luck. 

And  just  as  we  found  the  position  of  the  words  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
pages,  columns,  scenes  and  subdivisions  of  scenes  adjusted  to  each  other  to  pro- 
duce old  jade ^  etc.,  so  we  find  these  words  seas  illsLnd  says  iV/ holding  curious  rela- 
tions to  the  text.     For  instance 


523—248—275—198—82-15  d  a  .«— 67. 
528—198—325—198—132—15  d  *  /I— 117— 60  (76:1)— 
528—198—825—50—27^-198—82—15  d  *  A— 67. 
528—198—825-254—71—4  A  (254)— 67. 
528—198—325.    49^-825- 1734- 1—174+8  ^—182. 
523—198—325—60—275.  448—275—173+1—174+ 

8^—182. 
516—167—849—22  d  *  A— 327— 146  (76:2)— 182. 
528-198—325—248—77—24  d&A  (248)— 58. 
523—1 67—856—22  d^A  (167)— 334— 193— 141 .     198— 

141—52+1—68. 
515_167— 849— 193— 156— 15  d  *  >i— 141.     198—141— 

52+1—53. 
516—50—466—50  (76:1)— 416.    447—416—31  + 

21  ^  *  y&— 53. 
516—167—849—22 dAA  (167)— 827.  447—827— 

120+1—121. 
505—167—338.    447—388—109+1—110+11^—121. 
518+ 167—846—248—98—24  d  a  >4— 74.    198—74— 

119+1- 120+1'A— 121. 


Wo 

Paffeand 
Column. 

67 

75:2 

says 

67 

75:2 

says 

67 

75:2 

says 

67 

75:2 

says 

182 

76:1 

seas 

182 

76:1 

seas 

182 

76:1 

seas 

58 

75:1 

ill 

53 

53 

58 

121 
121 

121 


75:1 

75:1 

76:1 

75:1 
75:1 

75:1 


ill 

ill 

ill 

ill 
ill 

ill 


I  here  give  seven  seas  or  says  and  seven  ills/  but  this  does  not  begin  to  exhaust 
the  possibilities.  The  reader  will  observe  that  Cecil  is  especially  referred  to  in 
that  part  of  the  narrative  which  grows  out  of  523 — 198—325,  and  516—167^349. 

In  answer  to  Cecil's  question,  Hayward  is  foolish  enough  to  praise  Essex  as  a 
great  and  good  man  and  the  first  among  princes,  (505 — 219^—286 — 22  d  &  //— 264 — 
193—71.  508 — 71— 437+1^438,  75:2, /nVir^j).  and  then  we  have,  preceding  the 
sentence  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  the  words  following,  describing  the 
Queen's  rage: 


505— 219— 286— 22  ^  A  >S— 264r— 4  A— 260.  260         74:1 

523— 219— 804r— 22  d  *  A— 282.    284—282—2+1—3+ 

10/^—13.  13 

628—219—304—22  d  &  >^— 282— 193— 89.    508—89— 

419+1—420+1  A— 421.  421 

505—219—286—193—93—15  /*  *  /4— 78.  78 

505—219—286—193—93.    447—93—354+1—355 + 

3<J— 858.  358         75:2 

523—219—304—22  6  &  A— 282— 198— 89.    448-89— 

369+1—860.  360         76:1 


On 


74:1       hearing 

75:2  this 

/5:2    unwelcome 


praise 


of 


7i6 
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505—219—286—22  b  &  >4— 264— 198— 71 .     198—71— 

122+1—128. 
528—219—804—50  (76:1)— 254. 
505—219—286+22  S  *  ^—264—198—71.     193—71— 

122+1— 128+1  >i— 124. 
505—219—286—21  ^^265—198—72—15  d  A  A— 57. 
523—219—804—22  6  a  >i— 282. 
528— 219— 804— 193— 111+198— 804r-4  <J  col.— 300. 
505—219—286—22  d  &  >l— 264r-198— 71. 
528—219—304—218  (74:2)— 86— 9  d  &  /I— 77. 
505—219—286—22  b  a,  A— 264. 
605—198—807.    448—307—141 + 1—143. 
528—198—825—258—72—15—67. 
605—198—807—254—58—2  A— 51. 
505—219—286—22  6  &  A— 264— 198— 71— 1  >4— 70. 
628—219—804—22  b  &  A— 282— 193— 89.    193—89— 

104+1—105. 


Word. 

Page  and 
Column. 

123 

75:1 

my 

254 

75:2 

noble 

124 

75:1 

Lord 

57 

76:2 

her 

282 

75:2 

Grace 

800 

75:1 

wms 

71 

75:2 

not 

77 

75:1 

able 

264 

75:1 

to 

142 

76:1 

restrain 

57 

76:2 

her 

51 

76:1 

passion 

70 

76:1 

any 

105 


75:1        longer. 


Then  follows  the  description  of  the  beating  of  Hay  ward  already  given. 

We  learn  from  Bacon's  anecdote  that  the  Queen  did  not  believe  that  Hayward 
was  the  real  author  of  the  pamphlet  history  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  bnt 
suspected  that  some  greater  person  was  behind  him.  And  the  Cipher  tells  us  that 
she  tried  to  frighten  him  into  telling  who  this  person  was.  She  threatens  him  with 
the  — 

628—219—304—22  d  ft  >l— 282— 254— 28.     193—28— 

165  + 1—166+ 1  ift— 167.  167 

523— 219— 804— 22  ^  ft  ;&— 282.    447—282—165+1—  166 

528—219—304—22  d  ft  ;&— 282— 254— 28.  28 

528—219—304—22  b  ft  ^-282.     284—28^-2+1—8.  8 

Observe  the  symmetry  of  this  sentence.  Every  word  grows  out  of  the  same 
root-numbers,  (523 — 219—304 — 22  6  ft  ^*«282);  i^ss  is  the  28th  word  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  second  subdivision  of  75:1,  and  Ass  is  the  28th  word  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  second  subdivision  of  75:1;  while  ^'/is  the  282d  word  up  the  same  75:1 
and  ^ars  the  282d  word  up  the  corresponding  column  of  the  next  preceding  page,  to- 
wit:  74:1.  In  every  case  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  are  not  counted  in. 
While  if  we  carry  the  same  282  through  the  second  column  of  page  74  and  up  the 
preceding  column  it  brings  us  to  o/d,  (the  old  jadi^\  or,  counting  in  the  three 
bracketed  words  in  the  lower  part  of  74:1,  to  the  word  crafty. 

The  Queen  denounces  Hayward.     She  speaks  of — 


75:1 

loss 

75:1 

of 

76:1 

his 

74:1 

ears. 

505—219—286—22  b  ft  >i— 264— 198— 66+193— 259— 

2  <J— 257.  257 

505—219—286—22  b  ft  A— 264— 80— 234.  234 

505—219—286—22  b  ft  //— 264— 50— 214— 4  ^—210.  210 

And  says: 

505—219—286—22  b  ft  ^— 264— 197— 67— 2  A(197>- 
65+ 193— 258— 5  b  ft  A— 253.  263 
505—219—286—22  b  ft  A— 264— 50— 214.  (74:2)  214 


76:1 
75:1 
75:1 


Thy 
hateful 
looks; 


75:1 
75:1 


and 
the 


J 
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255 

75:1 

whitenei 

266 

75:1 

in 

262 

75:1 

thy 

258 
259 
260 

75:1 
75:1 
75:1 

cheek 

is 
apter 

261 

75:1 

then 

257 

75:1 

thy 

268 
264 
265 

75:1 
75:1 
75:1 

tongue 
to 
tell 

262 
214 

75:1 
75:1 

thy 
nature. 

505—219—286-22  b  a  ;fc— 264— 197  (74:2)— 67+198 

260—5  b  a  ;&— 255. 
505—219^286—22  b  a  A— 264r-198— 66+198— 259— 

3A-256. 
505—5519—286—22  b  a  A— 264— 198— 71 .     193+ 71— 

264—2  >i— 262. 
505—219—286—22  b  a  A— 264— 197— 67  + 198— 260— 

2>(— 258. 
505—219—286—22  b  a  >4— 264— 198— 66.     198—66— 
505-219— 28(V— 22  b  a  >l— 264-197— 67+198— 260. 
505—219—286—22  b  a  >k— 264— 198— 71.     198+71— 

264r-8^— 261. 
505—219^286—22  b  a  >^264— 197— 67+198— 260— 

8^—257. 
505—219^1^6—22  b  a  >(— 264— 198— 71+194— 265— 

2>i— 268. 
505— 21^-286— 22  ^  a  A— 264— 198— 71+198— 264. 
505—219^286-22  b  a  >i— 264— 198— 71.     194—71— 
505—219—286—22  b  a  >fc— 264-198— 71+194— 265— 

8  ^—262. 
505—21^*286—22  b  a  >i— 264r-60— 214— 10  b  col.— 

Every  one  of  these  eighteen  words  comes  out  of  the  same  root-number  (505 — 
219—^286 — 22  b  a  A— 264)  which  produced  the  sentence  of  twenty-three  words 
recently  given,  and  all  these  forty-one  words  cohere  in  meaning.  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  every  one  of  the  eighteen  words  in  the  above  sentence  is  found 
in  the  same  column  of  the  same  page,  and  all  of  them  in  the  compass  of  nine  lines; 
and  thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  are  found  in  tuu)  lines!  If  this  be  accident,  it  is 
certainly  something  astounding.  Observe  also  that  we  have  here  four  thys. 
There  is  not  a  single  thy  on  the  whole  of  the  preceding  page,  74;  nor  on  the  whole 
of  the  succeeding  page,  76.  Why  is  this  difiference  ?  Because  here  the  Queen  is 
talking  fiercely  to  an  inferior,  Hayward,  and  is  thouing  him.  There  are  three 
thys  in  these  two  lines,  and  every  one  of  them  is  used  by  the  root-numbers  in  the 
above  sentence;  and  one  is  used  twice.  And  it  is  only  possible  to  thus  use  thirteen 
words  out  of  two  lines  containing  seventeen  words^  by  the  subtle  adjustment  of  the 
bracketed  and  hyphenated  words;  and  six  of  the  above  words  are  the  71st  word 
from  the  end  of  the  first  subdivision  of  75:1,  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  subdi- 
vision of  the  same;  while  five  are  the  67th  word  and  three  the  66th  word  from 
the  same  points  of  departure. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  claimed  that  Hayward  was  not 
arrested  until  1599,  and  that  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV,  (interlocking  through  the 
Cipher  with  this  second  part)  was  published  in  1598.  But  the  date  of  Hay  ward's 
arrest  is  obscure  and  by  no  means  certain;  and  if  it  were  certain,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  quarto  edition  of  the  play  of  ist  Henry  I V.  has  been  found, 
with  the  date  1598  on  the  title-page,  it  is  therefore  certain  that  it  was  published  in 
that  year.  It  would  be  but  a  small  trick  for  the  mind  that  invented  such  a  com- 
plicated cipher  to  put  an  incorrect  date  on  the  title-leaf  of  a  quarto  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, for  who  would  look  for  a  cryptogram,  describing  events  that  occurred  in  1599, 
in  a  book  which  purported  to  have  been  published  in  1598? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CECIL  SA  YS  SriAKSPERE  DID  NOT  WRITE  THE  PLA  VS. 

Your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  or  judgment. 

OikeUo^  rr,  a. 

WE  come  now  to  an  interesting  part  of  the  narrative — the 
declaration  of  Cecil's  belief  that  neither  Marlowe  nor  Shak- 
spere  was  the  real  author  of  the  Plays  which  were  put  forth  in 
their  names. 

And  it  w^ill  be  noticed  by  the  reader  how  marvelously  the  whole 
narrative  flows  out  of  one  root-number.  That  is  to  say,  the  third 
number,  516,  is  modified  by  having  deducted  from  it  167,  to-wit: 
the  number  of  words  after  the  first  word  of  the  second  subdivision 
of  column  2  of  page  74,  down  to  and  including  the  last  word  of  the 
subdivision.  And  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  what  a  large  part 
of  the  Cipher  narrative  of  Shakspere  and  Marlowe  flows  from  this 
second  subdivision. 

And  the  reader  will  also  observe  that  in  this  second  subdivision 
there  are  21  words  in  brackets  and  one  additional  hyphenated 
word  —  or  22  in  all;  these  added  to  the  167  make  189;  and  189 
deducted  from  516  leaves  327.  Or,  the  same  result  is  obtained  by 
first  deducting  from  516  the  167,  and  then  deducting  from  the 
remainder  22  for  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words.  I  express 
the  formula  thus: 

516 — 167—349 — 22  i^&  7/9^32 7. 

Every  word  of  all  the  sentences  in  the  following  chapter  grows  out 
of  the  number  J2j: 


Pafcand 

Colui 


Word.  Column. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  A— 827.     498— 827-=171^-l— 
172-^-10/^  &  ^—182.                                                       182  76:1 
516— 167— 349— 22 /'*>*— 327.    447—327—120+1—      121  75:1  iU    S 
516—167—349—22  b  &  //— 827— 30— 297— 60  (76:1)—      247          76:2           said 
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Observe,  here,  how  precisely  the  same  number  brings  out  j-^<ijand  ill;  compare 
the  numbers  in  groups;  —  5x6—516;  — 167 — 167;  —  349 — 349;  —  22  ^  *  k — 22  bh.h\  — 
327 — 327;  —  and  going  up  the  first  column  of  page  76  with  3^,  we  find  seas;  while 
going  up  the  first  column  of  page  75  with  327  brings  us  to  ilL 


516—167—349-  22  ^  ft  >5— 827— 284— 43.     447—48 

...404+ 1^405+ 3  ^— 408. 
516—167—349—22  b  A  /i— 327— 254— 73— 15  *  a  >i— 

58.    448—58—390+1—391. 
516— 167— 349— 22  <$&//— 827— 50— 277— 50  (74:2) 

—227—1  >5— 226. 
516— 167— 349— 22  <^*  ;i— 327— 254— 73— 60  (76:1) 

—23—1  >4— 22. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  ^—327—30—297—254—43 

—15^  ft//— 28. 
516— 167— 349--22  b  ft  A— 327— 248— 79.     193—79 

—114-1-1—1154-  ^ft  A— (121). 
516— 167— 349— 226  ft  >i— 827— 254— 73— 15  ^  ftA  — 

58.    498—58-440+1—441. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  /i— 827— 50— 227— 7  /J  ft  A— 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  ;i— 827. 
516—167-849—22  b  ft  /4— 827— 145  (76:2)— 182. 

49&-182— 816+1— 317. 
616—167—849^22  b  ft  A— 827— 1 98—134.     248— 

184—114+1—116. 
616— 167— 349— 22^  ft  >&— 827— 254— 78— 16  bhh 

—58—5^—58. 


Page  and 
Word.      Column. 


408 


891 


226 


817 


115 


58 


75:1 


76:1 


74:1 


76:1 


74:2 


74:1 


that 


More 


low 


22 

76:1 

or 

28 

75:2 

Shak'st 

(121) 

75:1 

spur 

441 

76:1 

never 

220 

76:2 

writ 

827 

76:1 

a 

i 


word 


of 


them. 


I  will  ask  the  skeptical  reader  to  examine  the  foregoing  three  remarkable  com- 
binations of  words :  seasMl  (Cecil),  more-low  (Marlowe),  and  shak*st'Spur  (Shak- 
spere).  Remember  they  are  all  derived  from  the  same  root-number ^  and  the  same  modi' 
fication  of  the  same  root-number:  516 — 167—349 — 2^b%ih  (167)^327;  —  and  that  they 
are  all  found  in  four  columns  !  Are  there  four  other  columns,  on  three  other  con- 
secutive pages,  in  the  world,  where  six  such  significant  words  can  be  discovered  ? 
And,  if  there  are,  is  it  possible  to  combine  them  as  in  the  foregoing  instances,  not 
only  by  the  same  root-number,  but  by  the  same  modification  of  the  same  root-num- 
ber? If  you  can  indeed  do  this  in  a  text  where  no  cipher  has  been  placed,  then  the 
age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past. 

And  here,  confirmatory  of  this  opinion,  thus  bluntly  expressed  by  Cecil,  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  Plays,  we  have  — growing  out  of 
precisely  the  same  root-number  and  the  same  modification  of  the  same  root-numbet — 
still  other  significant  words* 


616—167—349—22  b  ft  >4— 827— 198— 129.    447— 

—818+1—819. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  ;i— 827— 237  (73:2)— 90. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  >i— 827— 198  (74:2)— 129— 

11^*//— 118. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  A— 327— 198  (74:2)— 129— 

90  (73:1)— 89. 


129 


319 

75:1 

It 

90 

74:1 

is 

118 

74:1 

plain 

39 

78:2 

he 
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516—167—349—22  b  a  A— 327— 193— 184.     284—184 

—150+1—151.  151  74:1  is 

516— 167— 849— 22  ^  A //— 327— 30— 297— 248— 49.  49  74:1         stoffin; 

516—167—849—22  6  *  /*— 327— 90  (73:1)— 237— 3  ^—  284  73:2  our 

516—167—849—22  b  *  /i— 827— 248— 79— 22  d  (248; 

—57—6  6  A  A— 51.  51  74:1  ears 

516— 167— 349— 22  ^  &>*— 827— 219^108— 22  d— 86.       86  74:1  with 

616—167—349-22^*  //— 827— 248— 79— 24 da  A (248)— 55  74:1  ijOse 

516—167—849—22  d  &  A— 327— 30— 297— 219  (74:2)— 

78— 22  ^  (219)— 56.  56  74.1        reports 

516—167—349-22  d  &  >4— 827— 30-297— 248— 49+ 

90(73:1)— 139— 1^4-188.  188         78.1  and 

516—167—349—22  b  &  >5— 327— 30— 297— 29  (74:2)— 

268— 15  ^  *  >i— 253.  253  74:1  lies 

516—167—349—22  d  a  >i— 327— 80— 297— 219  (74:2)— 

78— 22  ^  (219)— 56.    284—56—228+1—229.  229  74:1  this 

516—167—349—22  d  A  >i— 827— 30— 297— 248— 49. 

90  (73:l)+49— 139.  189  78:1  many 

516—167—349—22  d  *  >i— 827— 198  (74:2)— 129— 

10^—119.  119  74:1  a 

616—167—849—22  d  a  ;i— 827— 90  (73:1)— 237— 29 

(73:2)— 208.    284— 208— 76+1— 77+ 7  A— 84.  84         '34.1  year. 

The  reader  will  observe  how  marvelously  the  fragments  of  the  scene  on  743 
are  adjusted  to  516 — 167-349 — 22  d  &  A  (167)— 327,  to  produce  on  74:1  nearly  all 
the  above  coherent  words.  And  every  word  here  given  arises  out  of  the  same 
root-number  and  the  sam^  niodijicatiou  of  the  same  root-number^  to-wit:  516 — 167 
—349 — 22  b  A  h  (167^327.  And  of  the  seventeen  words  in  the  above  sentence. 
thirteen  are  found  on  ^4:1  —  a  short  column  ofjo^  words  I 

Let  me  explain  this  a  little  more  fully.  As  we  have  found  the  root-number» 
516 — 167—349 — 22  b  A  ^^327,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  carry  it  to  the  beginning 
of  column  2  of  page  74,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  scene;  and  that,  as 
is  the  rule  with  the  Cipher,  we  should  deduct  the  number  of  words  in  that  column, 
248,  and  thus  obtain  a  new  subordinate  root-number  to  carry  elsewhere.  Wc  have 
therefore  327 — 248—79.  If  we  turn  to  the  preceding  column,  74:1,  we  find  that 
the  79th  word  is  prepared,  which  we  will  see  used  directly  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Plays  !  And  if  we  carry  79  up  the  column,  it  brings  us  to  umUr^ 
the  206th  word: — prepared  under  the  name,  etc.  But  if  we  modify  79  by  deducting 
the  usual  modifier,  30,  we  have  49,  which,  down  the  column,  gives  us  stuffing, 
('*  stuffing  our  cars,"  etc.)>  and  up  the  column  it  gives  us  between^  which  we  will 
see  directly  to  be  used  in  the  significant  group  of  words:  Contention  between  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  name  of  one  of  Bacon's  early  plays.  If  we  modify  79  by 
deducting  the  other  usual  modifier,  50,  we  have  left  29,  the  very  significant  word 
acts.  And,  as  we  obtained  79  by  deducting  248  from  327,  —  if  we- go  back  and 
count  in  the  bracket  words  in  the  248,  we  reduce  the  79  to  57  (79 — 22  b  (74:2)— 57); 
and  that  gives  us,  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words,  the  word 
ears — "stuffing  our  ears"  But  if  we  also  deduct  the  hyphenated  words  in 
248,  as  well  as  the  bracketed  words,  we  have  55  (79 — 24  bah  (74:2)— 55),  which 
gives  us  fi/se.  And  then  observe  how  ingeniously  the  mechanism  of  74:2  is 
adapted  to  the  work  required  of  it !    If,  instead  of  counting  from  the  bottom  of  the 
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column  (74:2),  we  count  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  subdivision  of  the  column 
(219),  this  brings  us  the  words  ivith  —  reports  —  Mtj(*' stuffing  our  ears  with  false 
reports");  while  if  we  go  down  from  the  same  point  on  74:2,  counting  in  the  29 
words,  and  back  as  before,  we  land  first  upon  the  word  othcr^  which  we  will  see 
used  directly,  in  connection  with  '*  other  plays,"  and  then,  counting  in  the  brack- 
eted and  hyphenated  words,  upon  the  word  lies,  which  fits  in  very  naturally  with 
*'  false  reports"  and  both  with  Cecil's  declaration  that  Marlowe  and  Shakspere  did 
not  write  the  plays  attributed  to  them.  And  then,  if  we  take  the  same  root- 
number,  327,  and  begin  to  count  from  the  end  of  the  first  subdivision  downward, 
we  have  198  words,  which  deducted  from  327  leaves  129,  and  this  carried  down 
74:1,  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words,  brings  us  to  the  ii8th  word, 
piain  —  "  it  is  plain"  —  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  this  129,  less  50,  brings  us 
again  to  the  79th  word,  the  significant  word  prepared;  and  up  the  column  again 
it  brings  us  again  to  the  word  under,  which  goes  with  it.  Here  we  see  increasing 
proofs  of  the  marvelously  ingenious  nature  of  the  Cipher,  and  of  the  superhuman 
genius  required  to  fold  an  external  narrative  around  this  mathematical  frame-work 
or  skeleton  so  cunningly  that  it  would  escape  suspicion  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

And  just  as  the  root-number,  327,  was  carried  to  the  beginning  of  scene  2d  of 
2d  Henry  IV.,  so  the  remainders-over,  the  root-numbers  so  obtained,  are  carried  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  preceding  scene.  The  Induction;  and  thence,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Cipher,  they  are  carried  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  scene  preceding 
this,  to-wit:  the  last  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV,,  and,  returning  thence, 
just  as  we  saw  they  did  in  the  chapter  relative  to  Bacon  receiving  the  news,  they 
determine  the  position  of  the  Cipher  words  in  column  I  of  page  74. 

Thus  the  reader  will  perceive  the  movements  of  the  root-numbers  through  the 
text  are  not  invented  by  me  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  accidental  collocation  of 
words  in  one  particular  chapter,  but  they  continue  unbroken  all  through  the  Cipher 
narrative. 

But  if  we  take  the  same  root-numbers  obtained  by  modifying  327  (516 — 167— 
349 — 22  b  &  ^—327),  by  deducting  therefrom  the  modifying  numbers  in  column  2  of 
page  74,  to-wit:  219,  29,  198,  50,  or  218.  30,  197,  49,  (according  as  we  count  from 
the  beginnings  or  ends  of  the  subdivisions),  and  we  reach  some  additional  sen- 
tences, all  cohering  with  those  already  given. 

For  instance,  Cecil  tells  the  Queen,  speaking  of  Shakspere: 


51(V— 167— 349— 22  b  &//— 327— 197— 130.     19a-180 

— «3+l— 64. 
516—167—349—22  b  *  >4— 827— 193— 184.     284—134 

—150-1-1-151. 
516—167—849—22  b  *  >«— 327— 198— 12^— 24  ^  *  /4—      105 
516—167—349—22  b  *  i— 327— 219— 108— 22  b^h— 

86—1  /i— 85. 
516—167—849—22  b  &  //— 327— 50  (74:2)— 277. 
516— 167— 849— 22  ^&  //— 327— 30— 297— 284— 13— 

7  h  (284)— 6+91— 97. 
516—167—849—22  b  h  /i— 327— 219— 108.     447—108 

-339+1—840. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  ;k— 827— 50— 277— 248— 29. 

169—29—140+1—141. 


Word. 

Paee  and 
Column. 

64 

75:1 

He 

151 

74:1 

• 

18 

105 

74:1 

a 

85 

75:1 

poor, 

277 

75:1 

dull, 

97 

73:1 

ill-spirited, 

340 

75:1 

g:reedy 

141 

73:1 

creature, 
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510-167—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 50— 277.    447—277— 

170+1— 171-1-11 /^«^182. 
516^167—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 198— 129— 24  b  &  /i— 

ia5.     284—105—179-1-1—180+6  >i— 186. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  /;— 327— 198— 129.     284—139 

—155+1—156+6  /4— 162. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  >«— 327— 50— 277. 
616—167—349—22  b  A  //— 327— 30— 297— 284— 18. 

17  ^  &  //  exc— 13— 4. 
516— 167— 349— 22^  &//— 327— 219— 108— 21  b  (218)— 
616— 167— 349— 22^  &  //— 327— 80— 297— 284— 13— 

7  A  (284)— 6.     508—6—602+ 1—503. 
516  -167—349—22  b  &  >4— 327— 284— 43— 10  /— 33. 

90-h33— 143— 1  //— 142. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  /i— 327— 248— 79— 1 1  b^A-^ 
616— 167— 849— 22^  &//— 327— 198— 129— 10  b^lld. 
616—167—349—22  b  &  >*— 827— 198— 129— 22  ^—107. 
516— 167— 849— 22  <J&  /;— 327— 219— 108— 21  b  (219)- 
616—167—349—22  b  &  >4— 327— 219— 108.     284—108 

—176+1— 1774  6//— 183 
616—167—849—22  b  &  //— 327— 219— 108.     284—108 

—176+1—177. 
616-167—849—22/^  &  >*— 827— 198— 129— 22  A— 107, 

284—107—177+1—178. 
616—167—849—22  b  a  //— 827— 198— 1 29—24  bAA 

(74:2)— 105.     284—105—179+1—180. 
616—167—349—22 /; a //— 327— 248— 79— 34 bAA  (248) 

—55+51  (74:2)-106. 
516— 167==349— 22  b  a  A— 327— 218— 109.    447—109 

—338+1—339+8  /i— 347. 
516—167—349—22  /;  a  A— 327— 219— 108— 22  ^  *  /i « 

86.     284—86—198+1=199. 
516— 167— 349— 22  <J&  /4=327— 219— 108— 10^— 98. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  >4— 327— 248— 79. 
516—167—349—22  //  &  /*— 327— 197— 130— 50— 80. 

447^80—367+1—868+3  ^—371. 
51 6  _  1 67—349—22  b  a  >4— 327— 80— 297— 284— 13+ 

90  (73:1)— 103. 
516-1 G7— 349— 22  b  A  //— 327— 90— 237— 10  /J- 227. 
516—1  (57—349—22  b  A  >&— 327— 30— 297— 248— 4fr— 

24/;&  //— 25.     284— 25— 259+1— 260+3//— 263. 
516— 167— 349— 22/;  A  /I— 327— 79  (73:1)— 248— 10  <^ 
516— 167— 349— 22 /J  &  A— 327— 219— 108— 1 U  &  >4— 


Word. 

Pa£«and 
Column. 

182 

75:1 

and 

186 

74:1 

bnt 

162 

74:1 

a 

277 

75:2 

veil 

4 

74:1 

for 

87 

74:1 

some 

503 

75:2 

one 

142 

78:1 

else, 

68 

74:1 

who 

119 

75:1 

had 

107 

74:1 

blown 

87 

75:1 

up 

183 

74:1 

the 

177 

74:1 

flame 

178 

74:1 

of 

180 

74:1 

rebellion 

106 

74:2 

almost 

347 

75:1 

in 

199 

74:1 

to 

98 

74:1 

war 

79 

75:1 

arainst 

your 


Grace 


871  75.1 

108  73:1 

227  74:1 


263  74:1  a 

238  74:1  royal 

97  74:1         tyrant. 


It  would  seem  as  if  Cecil  had  information  that  the  stage-manager  met  every 
night,  perhaps  in  some  dark  alley  of  unlighted  London,  some  party,  and  gave  him 
a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Plays.     The  performances  at  that  time  were  dunnc 

the  day. 

The  reader  will  again  observe  that  every  word  of  the  foregoing  and  follow  in.: 
sentences  ts  tAe  j2yth  from  certain  iv^ll-dcjined points  of  dfparturv.     If  he  thinks  he 
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can  construct  similar  sentences,  per  hazard,  with  any  number  not  a  Cipher- 
number,  let  him  try  the  experiment. 

And  observe  how  cunningly  the  text  is  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  out  the  words,  — 
'^  blown  the  flame  of  rebellion  into  war," — by  the  root-number,  516 — 167—349 — 22 
b  &  /;— 327;  and  also  by  the  root-number,  523 — 267^356,  as  shown  in  Chapter  VII., 
"  The  Purposes  of  the  Plays."  And  how  is  this  accomplished?  Because  the  dif- 
ference between  327  and  356  is  29;  and  the  difference  between  248,  the  total 
number  of  words  on  column  2  of  page  74,  and  219,  the  total  number  of  words  from 
the  top  of  the  same  column  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  subdivision  of  that  column, 
is  also  29;  and  hence  the  words  fit  to  both  counts.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  all 
this  dedicate  adjustment  of  the  Cipher  root-numbers  to  the  frame-work  of  74:2, 
"  The  Heart  of  the  Mystery,"  came  about  by  chance. 

But  Cecil  continues: 


Word. 
516— lt7— 349-2i3  b  &  /J— 827— 30  (74:2)— 297— 284—     13 
51ft— 16.—  i49— 22  b  &  //— 327— 218  (74:2)— 109— 50— 

59.     193—59—134^1—135.  135 

516-167— 349-22  ^&  A— 327— 248— 79 -hi 93— 272— 

2  //— 270.  270 

516—167—349—22  b  &  A— 327— 218  (74:2)— 109— 50— 

59.    447—59—8884-1—389.  389 

516—167—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 248— 79— 22  b  (74:2)— 


57—7  /^-50. 
516—167—349—22  b  *  >&— 327— 284— 43.    248— 43~ 

205-h  1—206. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 284— 43— 7  //  (284)— 

364-90—126—1  A— 126. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  >*— 827— 284— 43.     248—43— 

205-hl— 206-hl  ^—207. 
516—167—849—22  b  A  >«— 327— 248— 79— 22  b  (248)— 
51ft— 167— 349— 22  b  &  //— 327— 218(74:2)— 109— 50 

—59—1  A— 58. 

516—167—349—22  b  A  y^— 327— 248— 79— 27  (73:1  )— 

516—167—349—22  b  &  >4— 327— 50— 277.    447—277 

—170-1-1-171. 
516—167—349—22  b  A  //— 327— 248— 79— 7  ^^70. 

516—167—349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 29  (73:2)— 278— 14 

bis  A  exc— 264. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  >&— 327— 219— 108— 22  <^— 86. 

284—86—198-1-1—199. 
516-167—349—22  b  A  ;i— 327— 50— 277— 287(73:2) 

—40.     248—40—208  + 1—209. 
516-167—349—22  b  a  >i— 827— 30— 297— 284— 13. 

248-13—2354-1—236. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 198  (74:2)— 129. 

193—129—644-1—654-1  A— 66. 
516—167—849—22  b  a  A— 327— 218  (74:2)— 109— 50— 
516— 167— 849— 22  ^  *  A— 327— 30— 297— 6  >4— 291. 
516—167—349—22  b  A  //— 327— 2813— 44. 
516—167—349—22  b  A  >4— 327— 30— 297. 
516—167—849—22  b  A  A— 327— 218  (74:2)— 109— 50— 


50 


206 


125 


264 


Paf  e  and 
Column. 

74:2 


i5:l 


have 


75:1 


75:1      suspicion 


r5:l 


r4:2 


that 


my 


73:1     kinsman's 


rr*. 


207 
57 

74:2 
75:1 

servant, 
youngs 

58 
52 

75:1 
78:2 

Harry 

Percy, 

171 
70 

75:1 
75:1 

was 

the 

74:1 


man 


199 

74:1 

to 

209 

74:2 

whom 

236 

74:2 

he 

66 

75:1  . 

gave 

59 

74:2 

every 

291 

75:1 

night 

44 

74:2 

the 

297 

75:1 

half 

59 

74:1 

of 

724 
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Pae e  and 
Column. 

Word. 

>i— 827— 284— 43. 

48 

75:1 

^khmX, 

,i— 327— 198— 12»— 90— 39. 

89 

73:2 

he 

^—827—198—129—79—50+29—79 

73:2 

took 

>4— 327    219—58.     284r-58— 

-233. 

283 

74:1 

throug^h 

^—327— 198— 129— 79— 50. 

50 

78:2 

the 

>^— 327— 248— 7a-22  b-^l. 

.137  1-1  >«— 138. 

138 

75:1 

day 

>&— 327— 284— 43. 

48 

74:2 

at 

/&— 327    248—79—22/5—57. 

.137. 

137 

75:1 

the 

>4— 327    29  (78:2)- 298— 284 

4 

74:2 

eate. 

516—167—849—22  b  ft 
516—167—349—22  b  ft 
516—167—349—22  b  ft 
516—167—349—22  b  ft 

226+1—227+6  A- 
516—167—349—22  b  ft 
516—167—349—22  b  ft 

193—57—136+1— 
516—167—849—22  b  ft 
51^-167—349—22  b  ft 

193—57—136+1- 
516—167—349—22  b  ft 

—14—10  /^— 4. 

The  Curtain  play-house  was  surrounded  by  a  muddy  ditch  to  keep  off  the  rab- 
ble, and  doubtless  the  money  paid  to  see  the  performances  was  collected  at  a  gate 
at  the  drawbridge. 

And  then  we  have  this  striking  statement: 


516—167—349—22  b  ft  >5— 327— 30— 297— 248— 49+ 

90  (73:1)— 139. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  A— 327— 50— 277. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 30— 297— 50— 247— 

219—28—22  ^—6.     447—6—441  +  1—442. 
516—167—349—22  /;  &  //— 827— 284— 48— 18  b^h 

(284)— 25.     248—25—223+1—224. 
616—167—349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 254— 78— 50  (74:2)— 
516—167—349-22  b  ft  >i— 327— 29(73:2)— 278. 
516—107—849—22  b  ft  ;4— 327— 50^277— 287— 40. 

284—40—244+1—245. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  >&— 327— 248— 79— 50— 29+ 

28  (78:2)— 57. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  A— 327— 248— 79— 22  b  (248)— 

57—7  *— 50. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  >*— 827— 284— 48.     248—43— 

205+1—206. 
51^—167-349—22  b  ft  /i— 827— 248— 79— 2  //  (248)— 

77.    237—77—160+1—161+3  /^164. 
516— 167— 349— 22  ^  ft  A— 827— 284— 43— 18  bh  k 

(284)— 25+50  (74:2)— 75. 
516—167—84^-22  b  ft  >i— 827— 248— 79. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 254— 73— 15  /5  ft  .4- 

58—50  (76:1)— 8. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  ^—327—254—73. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  ^—327—80—297—248—49 

22  <^27— 2  ^—27. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  /i— 827— 254  (75:1)— 73. 
516— 167— 349— 22^  ft  A— 327— 80— 297— 248— 49. 

284—49—235+1—236. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  ^—327—193—134—15  /^  ft  A— 

119—50—69.    457  (76:2)+69— 526— 3  ^—523. 


189 

177 


2'^'^ 


442 


73:1 


74:1 


75:1 


Many 
rumors 


224 

74.2 

on 

28 

74:1 

the 

278 

/4:1 

toiig:ne5 

245 

74:1 

of 

57 

78:2 

men 

50 

75:1 

that 

206 

74:2 

1 
mj 

164 

73:2 

cousin 

75 

74:2 

hath 

79 

74:1 

prepared 

8 

76:2 

not 

78 

74:1 

only 

[27] 

74:1 

the 

78 

74:2 

Contention 

286 

74:1 

between 

528 

76:1 

York 
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516—167—849—22  b  *  >i— 827— 254— 78— 15  b  ^  h^ 

58.     50&-58— 450+1—4' 1. 
516— 167— 34»— 22 /J  A  //— 827— 145  (76:2)— 182. 

506—182—326+ 1—327. 
516— 167— 349--22  b  *  //— 327— 248— 79— 7  A— 72. 
516—167—849—22  b  &  //— 327— 193— 134.     284—134 

—150+1— 151+0  ;4— 157. 
516—167—349^22  b  h  >i— 327— 198— 134— 49  (76:1) 

—85.     603—85—518+1—519. 
516— 167— 349— 22  <J  *  //— 327— 30— 297— 248— 49— 

22  /m-27.    284—27—257+1—258+8  /i— 261. 
510—167—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 193— 184.     448—134 

—314+1—315+1  //— 316. 
516— 167— 349— 22  <J  &  >^— 327— 193— 134. 
516— 167— 349— 22  ^  &  //— 827— 248— 79— 10  ^-69. 
516—167—349—22  b  A  /ft— 827— 29  (78:2)— 278— 10  ^— 
510—167-349—22  b  ft  >4— 327— 288  (74:1  up)— 44— 

7  A  (283)— 87. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  /ft— 827— 254— 73.     508—73— 

435+1— 436+1//— 437. 
516—167—349—22  //  &  /.— 327— 27  (78:1)— 300— 284— 
516—107—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 284— 48.     43+193— 
516—167—349—22  b  a  //— 327— 284— 43— 10 /^33. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 284— 48. 
516—167—349—22  b  &  /ft— 327— 287  (73:2)— 90.     284 

—90—194+1—195. 
516—167—349  -  22  ^  *  A— !327— 248— 79.  284—79— 

205+1—206. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 219  (74:2)— 108. 

193—108—85 + 1—86+ 3  ^^-89. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  A— 327— 284— 48— 18  ^  &  /ft 

(284)— 25.     219—25—194+ 1—195. 
516—167- 849— 22^ft  //— 827— 50— 277— 218— 59. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  >i— 327— 28  (73:2)— 299— 284 

—15.     248—15—233+1—284. 
516—167—349—22  ^  ft  ^—827—50^277—218—59. 

284—59—225  + 1  —226. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  A— 327— 237  (78:2)— 9C.     169 

—90^79+1—80. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  A— 327— 284— 43— 15/^  ft  A 

(284)— 25+218— 243— 2 /J  ft  ^—241. 
516— 167— 349— 22^  ft  >ft— 327— 80— 297— 169  (78:1) 

—128.    287— 128— 109+1— 110+8  /^l  13. 
516— 167— 849--22  b  ft  ;i— 327— 237  (73:2)— 90.     284 

—90—194+1—195+6  /ft— 201. 
515__167— 349— 22  ^  ft  ;i— 327— 50— 277— 219— 58. 

284—58—226+1—227. 
516—167—349—22^  ft  A— 327— 237  (78:1)— 90- 

11b  A  >i— 79. 


Word. 

Paffe  and 
Coluinn. 

451 

75:2 

and 

327 

75:2 

Lancaster 

72 

75:1 

and 

157 

74:1 

King 

519 

76:2 

John 

261 

74:1 

and. 

816 

76:1 

this 

184 

74:1 

play. 

69 

74:1 

but 

268 

74:1 

other 

37 


74:2 


plays 


437 

75:2 

which 

16 

74:2 

are 

236 

75:1 

put 

83 

74:2 

forth 

48 

74:2 

at 

195 

74:1 

first 

206 

74:1 

under 

89 

75:1 

the 

195 

74:2 

name 

59 

74:1 

of 

234 

74:2 

More  \ 

226 

74:1 

low  } 

80 

73:1 

and 

241 

74:2 

now 

118 

73:2 

go 

201 

74:1 

abroad 

227 

74:1 

as 

79 

74:1 

prepared 
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Paffc  and 
Coll 


Wofxl.      Column. 
616—167—849—22  b  a  A— 327— 80— 297— 248— 49. 

447— 49— 398+1— 3994-3 /J— 402.  402         75:1  by 

516-167—849—22/5  &  >^— 327— 30— 297— 254— 43— 

15  ^  ^b /i  (254)— ^-  28  75:2        Shak'st 

516— 167— 349— 22  <5  A  /*— 327— 219  (74:2)— 108— 

22^  4  >4— 86.     193— 86— 107-4-1-108+6^  4  //—     114         75:1         spuire.  ^ 


\ 


And  here  let  us  pause,  and  —  if  any  doubt  still  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
as  to  existence  of  a  Cipher  narrative  infolded  in  the  words  of  this  text  —  let  us  con- 
sider the  words  shak'st  and  spurre,  and  observe  how  precisely  they  are  adjusted  tt» 
the  pages,  scenes,  and  fragments  of  scenes;  just  as  we  found  the  words  *-Jj 
jade  and  sens-ill  to  match  by  various  processes  of  counting  with  the  root> 
numbers. 

We  have  shak'st  but  once  in  many  pages.  It  would  not  do  to  use  it  too 
often  —  it  would  arouse  suspicion;  hence,  we  will  soon  find  Jack  substituted  for  it, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  pronounced,  in  that  day,  something  like  shock  or  shack.  I 
have  heard  old-fashioned  people  give  it  the  shock  sound,  even  in  this  countr>-. 
where  our  sounds  of  a  are  commonly  narrower  and  mare  nasal  than  the  Englii^h. 
The  word  shak'st  is  found  on  the  fourth  line  of  column  2  of  page  75  of  the   Folio: 

Thou  shak'st  thy  head  and  hold'st  it  Feare  or  Sinne,  etc. 

While  the  spurrcs  are  many  times  repeated  in  the  first  column  of 'page  75,  thus: 

He  told  me  that  Rebellion  had  ill  luck 

And  that  yong  Harry  Percies  Spurre  was  cold. 

And  eight  lines  below  we  have  it  again: 

Said  he  yong  Harry  Percy es  Spurre  was  cold  ? 
(Of  Wo\' Spurre,  cold- Spurre?)  that  Rebellion 
Had  met  ill  lucke  ? 

Here  in  twelve  lines  the  word  spurre  occurs  four  times,  and  it  docs  not  occur 
again  until  near  the  end  of  the  play. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  words  match  with  the  Cipher  numbers.  If  we  take 
505  and  deduct  the  modifier  30,  we  have  475  left;  if  we  count  forward  from  the  top 
of  column  2  of  page  75,  the  475th  word  is  shakes/;  that  is,  leaving  out  the  bracketed 
and  hyphenated  words.  But  if  we  again  take  505  and  count  from  the  same  point, 
plus  d  A  //,  the  505th  word  is  again  shak'sl.  Why  ?  Because  there  are  just  30  brack 
eted  and  hyphenated  words  in  column  i  of  page  75,  and  these  precisely  balance  the 
30  words  of  the  modifier  in  74:2.  But  if  we  take  505  again,  and  deduct  29,  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  last  section  of  74*2,  we  have  left  476;  and  if  we  start  to  count 
from  the  end  of  scene  2  on  76:1,  and  count  up  and  back  and  down,  the  476th  word 
is  the  same  word  shak'st;  and  if  we  take  the  root-number  506  and  deduct  30  and 
count  in  the  same  way  ag^ain,  the  count  ends  on  the  same  word,  shak*st. 

And  here,  to  save  space,  I  condense  some  of  the  other  identities.  The  reader 
will  observe  the  recurrence  of  the  very  root-numbers  we  have  been  using: 

505—219—286—50—236—193—48-15  bAh  (198)—       28 
505—284—221—198—28.  28 

505—219—286—193—98—15 b^h  (198)— 78-50 (76:1)— 28 
505-30—475—254  (75:1)— 221— 193— 28.  28 


75:2 

iihak'st 

75:2 

shak'st 

75:2 

shak'st 

75:2 

shAk'st 
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Word. 
60&— 193— 812— 15^A>4  (193)— 297— 264— 4S— 16  ^  A  >4 

(193>— 28.  28 

505—30—475—198—282—254—28.  28 

516—167—349—22  b  «  >4— 327— 30— 297— 254— 43— 15 

b8c  h  (254>-28.  28 

516—167—849—22  b  «  A— 327— 50— 277— 146  (76:2)— 

1 31— 3— 128— 50— 78— 50— 28.  28 

605—50—465—219  (74:2)— 286— 198— 43— 15  b  Sl  h 

(193)— 28.  28 

506—29—476—218—258—22  b^h  (218)— 236— 1 93— 

4a-15^&>4(198)— 28.  28 


Pace  and 
CoTumn. 

75:2 
75:2 

shak'st 
shak*st 

75:2 

shak'st 

75:2 

shak'st 

shak'st 


75:2       shak'st 


And  there  are  still  others  ! 

Can  any  man  pretend  this  came  about  by  accident?  No:  for  be  it  observed  that 
every  number  which  produces  the  word  shak'st  in  the  above  examples,  counting  from 
the  beginning  or  end  of  pages  or  fragments  of  pages,  is  a  Cipher  number.  And 
this  concordance  exists  not  once  only,  hut  fourteen  times! 

And  as  the  internal  narrative  must  bring  in  some  reference  to  Shakspere  every 
one  of  these  fourteen  times,  by  these  fourteen  different  counts,  the  reader  can 
begin  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  story  that  is  hidden  under  the  face  of  this 
harmless-looking  text.  And  then,  be  it  also  observed,  eleven  of  these  fourteen 
references  grow  out  of  that  part  of  the  story  which  comes  from  the  root-number 
505;  the  word  shak'st  does  not  match  once,  nor  can  it  be  twisted  into  matching  with 
523  or  513.  Why?  Because  Bacon  only  occasionally  refers  to  Shakspere;  his 
story  drifts  into  other  and  larger  matters  than  his  relations  to  the  man  of  Stratford. 
The  only  time  when  523  touches  upon  Shakspere  is  when  it  alternates  with  505,  thus: 


605— 167— 33&-22  b^h  (167)— 816-30— 286— 50  (74:2) 

—236—193—43—15  b  9^  h  (198)— 28. 
623—167—856—22  bh  h  (167)— 384.    447—834—113 

+1—114. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  word  spurre.     We  have: 

505—167—838—254—84    15  b  &  >4— 69— 9  b  ft  ^—60. 
516—167—349—22  b  a  //— 827— 50— 277— 198— 84— 

15  ^  ft  ^—69—9  b  ft  /&— 60. 
505—198  (74:2)— 807— 218  (74:2)— 89— 22  b^h  (218)— 

67—7  <J— 60. 
505—197  (74:2)— 308— 248— 60. 
505—167  (74:2)— 838— 1  //  (167)— 387— 248— 89— 22  b 

(248)— 67— 7  ^^60. 
605—198  (74:2—807—193—114. 

523—167—356—22  b  ft  /i— o34.    447— 334— 113 -hi—    114 
628— 167— 3.'6— 22  b  &  >4— 334— 248— 86.     193—86— 

107+1—108+6  b  ft  //— 114. 
505-198—812—198  (74:2)— 114. 
505_167«33S_l  h  (167)— 387— 254— 83.     193—83— 

110+1—111+31^114. 
616—167—349.    447—349—98+1—99—6  >4— 105. 
516—219—297—198—104—15  b  ft  //=89.     198—89 

—104+5—2  b  ft  >4— 107.  (107) 


28 

75:2 

shak'st 

114 

75:1 

spurre 

60 

75:1 

spurre 

60 

75:1 

spurre 

60 
60 

75:1 
75:1 

spurre 
spurre 

60 
114 
114 

75:1 
75:1 
75:1 

spurre 
spurre 
spurre 

114 
114 

75:1 

75:1 

spurre 
spurre 

114 
(105) 

75:1 
75:1 

spurre 
spurre 

\ 


(5:1 


spurre 
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'a«c 
Word.      Column. 

516—167    849—22  b  &  .4— 827— 237— 90— 3  b  (287) 

—87     193—87—106+1—107.  (107)        75:1         spurre 

516^  -167—849—22  b  «  A— 327— 198— 1 84— 15  ^  &  A—  (119)        75:1         spurre 

Here  are  fourteen  spurns  to  match  the  fourteen  skak'sts, 

I  have  not  the  space  to  summarize  the  number  of  instances  wherein  morr  and 
lo7o  are  similarly  made  to  harmonize  with  the  root-numbers  and  the  scenes  and 
fragments  of  scenes.     I  have  already  given  two  such  instances. 

Then  let  the  reader  observe  that  extraordinary  collocation  of  words:  Tk€  Con- 
tention between  York  and  Lancaster^  King  John^  and  other  plays;  all  growing  out  of 
the  same  Cipher  number,  327.  If  there  is  no  Cipher  in  the  text,  surely  these  pages. 
74,  75  arid  76,  are  the  most  marvelous  ever  seen  in  the  world;  for  they  contain  not 
only  the  names  of  the  old  jade  ^  Cecily  Marlowe^  Shakspere  many  times  repeated,  but 
Arc  her t  the  Contention  between  York  and  Lancaster^  King  John^  and  all  the  many 
pregnant  and  significant  words  which  go  to  bind  th2se  in  coherent  sentences —  not 
a  syllable  lacking.  While  it  may  stagger  the  credulity  of  men  to  believe  that  any 
person  could  or  would  impose  upon  himself  the  task  of  constructing  such  an 
unparalleled  piece  of  work,  it  is  still  more  incomprehensible  that  such  a  net-work 
of  coincidences  could  exist  by  accident. 

But  it  may  be  said  these  curious  words  would  naturally  occur  in  the  text  of  any 
writings.  Let  us  see:  There  is  the  Bible;  equally  voluminous  with  the  Plays, 
translated  in  the  same  era,  and  dealing,  like  the  Plays,  with  biography,  history  and 
poetry.  The  word  shake  occurs  in  the  Plays  112  times;  in  ths  Bible  it  occurs  but 
35  times.  There  is  no  reason,  apart  from  the  Cipher,  why  it  should  occur  more 
than  three  times  as  often  in  the  Plays  as  in  the  Bible.  The  word //iz^  occurs  in  the 
Plays  more  than  300  times;  in  the  Bible  it  occurs  14  times  !  And  remember  that 
the  word  play  in  the  Plays  very  seldom  refers  to  a  dramatic  performance.  Played 
is  found  in  the  Plays  52  times;  in  the  Bible  7  times.  Player  qcqxxxs  in  the  Plays  29 
times;  in  the  Bible  3  times.  Jade  is  found  24  times  in  the  Plays  and  not  once  in  the 
Bible.  Stage  occurs  22  times  in  the  Plays  and  not  once  in  the  Bible.  Scene  occurs 
40  times  in  the  Plays;  not  once  in  the  Bible. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  dramatical  compositions  would  naturally  refer  more  to 
play  ssid plays  and  scene,  etc.,  than  a  religious  work.  But  in  the  Plays  themselves 
there  are  the  widest  differences  in  this  respect.  In  King  John,  for  instance,  the 
word  please  (pronounced  plays)  occurs  but  once;  in  Henry  VIII.  it  is  found  2S 
times  !  Play  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  but  in  1st  Henry  IV.  we 
find  it  12  times;  in  Henry  VIII.  14  times,  and  in  Hamlet  35  times  !  Shake  occurs 
but  once  each  in  Much  Ado,  ist  Henry  VI.,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Measure 
for  Measure,  the  Merry  Wives,  and  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;  while  in  Julius 
Ctcsar  we  find  it  seven  times,  in  Macbeth  8  times,  in  Lear  8  times,  and  in  Otkelh 
7  times. 

These  differences  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  Plays  the  Cipher 
narrative  dwells  more  upon  Shakspere  than  in  others.  But  shake  is  found  in  every 
one  of  the  Plays,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Stratford  man  entered  very 
largely  into  Bacon's  secret  life  and  thought,  and  consequently  into  the  story  he 
tells.  It  will  be  a  marvelous  stor)"  when  it  is  all  told,  and  we  find  out  what  the 
wrong  was  that  Caliban  tried  to  work  upon  Miranda. 

But  we  go  still  farther  with  Cecil's  reasons  for  believing  that  Shakspere  did  not 
write  the  Plays,  and  we  carry  the  same  root-number  with  us  into  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SHAKSPERE  INCAPABLE  OF  WRITING  THE  PLA  YS. 

A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweig^hing  fellow. 

Measure  for  Measure^  iit\  a. 

in^  VERY  Cipher  word  in  this  chapter  also  is  the  32jth  word  from  the 
-L^     same  points  of  departure  which  have  given  us  all  the  Cipher  story 
-which  has  preceded  it. 

We  have  this  further  statement  from  Cecil  to  the  Queen: 


516 

187  (74:2) 

849 


849 

223ft^ 

327 


827 
50 

277 


Word. 

;51ft-167— 849— 22  b  h  /4— 827— 50— 277— 60^227. 

608—227—876+ 1—877.  877 

516—167—849—22  b  &  A— 327— 80— 297— 193— 1 04.        104 
516—167—849—22  b  *  A— 827— 80— 297— 198— 104— 

50—54—60  (76:1)— 4.  508-4— 504+ 1—605-1- 1  >l— 506 
616—167—849—22  b  a  >i— 827— 80— 297— 193—  104 

516—167—849—22  b  *  >4— 327— 80— 297— 198— 104^ 

15  ^  ft  A— 89.     448—89—859+ 1—860. 
616—167—349—22  b  h  A— 827— 50— 277— 50  (76:1)— 
516— 167— 849— 22  <J  A  A— 327— 49  (76:2)— 86. 
616— 167— 849— 22  <J  ft  .4—827-146  (76:2)— 181— 

9  A  ft  ^^-(172). 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  A— 827— 80— 297— 49  (76:1>- 

248-248—0+1—1. 
516—167—849—22^*  A— 327— 50— 277— 146— 131. 
51(^—167-349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 80— 297— 198— 104. 

448—104—844+1—845. 
516—167—349—22  b  ft  >k— 327— 50— 277— 146— 182^ 

10  ^—122. 
516— 167— 349— 22  <J  ft  A— 327— 193— 134— 6  >4  (193) 

—129—2.4-127. 
516—167—849—22  b  ft  .4—827—50—277—193—84— 
15^ftA— 69— 10^^—59. 


360 
227 

86 

(172) 

1 

181 

845 
122 

127 


616—167—849—22  b  ft  >4— 327— 80— 297— 193— 104— 
15  ^  ft  /&— 89.    608—89—419  -h  1—420. 

616—1 67—349—22  b  ft  A— 327— 50— 277.    284—277— 
7+1—8+18^4  A— (26). 

729 


69 


420 


m 


827 
80 

297 


Page  and 
Column. 


76:2 

74:1 

75:2 
75:2 

76:1 
76:2 
76:1 


74:2 
76:1 


74:1 
76:1 
74:1 
75:2 

74:1 


He 

ia 

the 
son 

of 

a 
poor 


75:2       peasant 


who 

yet 


76:1      followed 


the 
trade 

of 
glove 


m. 
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5115—167— 349— 22  ^4  >i— 827— 80— 297— 193— 104 

—8/^101. 
516—167—349—22  b  a  /<— 327— 80— 297— 248— 49— 

22^5— (27). 
516—167—849—22  d  &  //— 327— 80— 297— 49  (76:1)— 

248—4/4—244. 
616— 167— 349— 22^4  >4— 827— 30— 297— 49  (74:2)— 
616— 167— 349— 22^4  >i— 327— 30— 297— 198— 104— 

50—64.     608—54—549  4- 1—550. 
516—167—349-22  d  4  >i— 827— 50— 277.     447—277— 

170+1—171. 
516—167—849—22  b  4  >l— 827— 80— 297— 146  (76:2) 

—151—3  ^—148—8  //— 145. 
516—167—349—22  d  4  >i— 827-4)0— 297— 198— 104— 

10  d  (108)— 94. 
516—167—349—22  d  4  >«— 827— 254— 78— 15  6  4  //— 

58.    248—58—190-1-1—191. 
51^-167—349-22  A  4  A— 327— 80— 297— 80— 267. 

448—267—181-1-1—182+10  ^4  >fc— 192. 
516— 167— 849^22-^  4  /i_327— 30— 297— 50— 247. 
516—167—849—22  d  4  ;i— 827— 50— 277— 248— 29— 

2  A  (248)— 27. 
51^167—349—22  3  4  >l— 827— 30— 297— 50— 247— 

12  ^  4  >&— 235. 
516—167—349—22  6  4  A— 827— 60— 277— 145— 182. 
616—167—349—22  d  4  >i— 327— 80— 297.     447—297 

—150+1—151+5  A— 166. 
516— 167— 349— 22  *  4  A— 327— 80— 297-248— 49— 

24  ^  4  ii  (248)— 26. 
516—167—849—22  ^  4  >i— 827— 60— 277.    447—277- 

170+1—171  +  11  ^^182. 
616—167—349—22  d  4  A— 327— 264— 78— 51  (448)— 

22.    608—22—581  +  1—582. 
616—167—849—22  6  4  ^—327—198—134—10  d  (19)) 

—124.    448-124—824+1—326. 
616—167—849—22  d  4  A— 827— 80— 297— 193— 104. 

284—104—180+1—181. 
616—167—34^-22  6  4  >l— 327— 60— 277. 
61ft-l67— 349— 22  ^  4  >i— 327— 50— 277— 146  (76:2) 

—182—11  d  4  /*- 121. 
516—167—849—22  ^  4  A— 827— 50— 277— 146— 132 

—7  <>— 125. 
516—167—349—22  3  4  >i— 327— 60— 277.     284—277 

«7+l— 8. 
61^-167—349—22  6  4  ;i— 327-198— 134— 16  ^  4  A 

—119.     284—119—165+1—166+6  >i— 172. 
516—167—349—22  b  4  /J- 827— 60— 277— 49  (76:2>- 

228—4  ^— 224. 
616—167—349—22  b  4  A— 827— 248— 79.    447—79— 

868+1—369+8  ^—372. 


WonJ. 

Paffeand 
Coiuinii. 

101 

76:1 

in 

(27) 

74:1 

the 

244 

74:1 

hole 

248 

74:1 

where 

550 

76:2 

he 

171 

76:1 

was 

K5 

76:1 

born 

94 

74:2 

and 

191 

74:2 

bred. 

192 

76:1 

one 

247 

74:1 

of 

27 


74:1 


the 


286 
132 

74:1  peasant-towns 
74:2            of 

166 

76:1 

the 

26 

74:1 

West. 

182 

75:1 

And 

682 

76:1 

there 

826 

76:1 

are 

181 
277 

74:1 
74:1 

even 
nunora 

121 

74:1 

that 

126 

74:2 

both 

8 

74:1 

Will 

172 

74:1 

and 

224 

76:2 

his 

872 

76:2 

brother 
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Word. 
516— 167— 84^—22  <J  *  A— 327— 50— 277— 146  (76:2)—  182 
516—167—349—22  b  &  A— 327— 80— 297— 193— 104. 

508—101—104    5—405;  405 

516-167—349—22  b  a  A— 827— 30— 297— 50— 247— 

145—102.    498—102—396+1—397.  397 

516—167—349—22  b  A  ^—327—80—297—198—104 

— 15/^4  >4— 89.    284— 89— 195+1— 196+6  A—     202 
516—167—349—22  b  &  //— 327— 50— 277— 145  (76:2) 

—132—5  b  ft  /4— 127.  127 

516—167—349—22  b  A  >*— 327— 50— 277— 193— 84— 

15  b  A  //— 69.  69 

516—167—349—22  3  &  A— 827— 80— 297— 145— 152. 

577—152—425+1—426+17  b  a  >4— 448.  448 

516—167—349—22  b  A  A— 327— 50— 277— 50  (76:1)—   227 
516— 167— 349^22  <^  A  A— 827— 50— 277— 145  (76:2) 

—132—3^—129.    284—129—155+1—156.  156 

516—167—349—22  b  a  A— 827— 80— 297— 5  >k— 292.      892 
516—167—849—22  b  a  A— 827— 254— 78.     248—78 

—175+1—176.  176 

5ie_167— 849— 22  b  A  .4— 827— 5A— 277— 145— 182. 

284—182—152+1—158.  158 


Paffe  and 
Column. 

76:1 


did 


75:2    themselves 


76:1 


74:1 


•6:1 


76:2 


follow 


that 


trade 


for 


77:1 

some 

76:1 

time 

74:1 

before 

76:1 

they 

74:2 


74:1 


came 


here. 


Here  arc  fifty-six  more  words,  growing  out  of  the  same  root-number:  516 — 167 
^349 — 22  b  A  ^^327,  modified  by  30  or  50,  which  gave  us  whole  pages  of  narrative 
in  the  last  chapter.  We  will  see  hereafter  that  we  advance  in  order,  from  the  more 
complex  to  the  more  simple;  that  is,  the  above  root-number  327,  obtained  by  count- 
ing in  the  22  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  in  the  second  subdivision  of  column 
2  of  page  74,  is  followed  by  516 — 167—349,  where  we  leave  out  of  the  count  the 
22  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words.  And  this  is  cunningly  contrived,  because 
one  trying  to  unravel  the  Cipher  would  first  undertake  the  more  simple  and  obvious 
forms,  and  would  scarcely  think  of  obtaining  a  root-number  by  counting  in  the 
bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  in  the  second  subdivision  of  column  2  of  page  74, 
or  any  similar  subdivision. 

The  *' brother"  here  referred  to  was  Shakspere's  brother  Gilbert,  born  in 
1566,  two  years  after  Shakspere's  birth.  If  Shakspere  came  to  London  in  1587, 
Gilbert  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Very  little  is  known  of  him.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps  thinks  he  was  in  later  life  a  haberdasher  in  London.^ 

But  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  subsidy  lists  of  the  period,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  was  either  a  partner  with,  or  assistant  to,  some  other  tradesman 
of  the  same  occupation. 

The  fact  that  he  is  found  in  London  accords  with  the  intimation  in  the  Cipher 
narrative,  that  he  came  there  with  his  brother,  and  probably  was  at  first  also  a 
hanger-on  about  the  play-houses. 

The  reader  will  here  observe  how  the  words  g/ozr  making-  grow  out  of  the 
same  root-number;  one  being  327  minus  30,  the  other  327  minus  50.  Observe  also 
how  the  terminal  number  104  produces  ij,  M^,  son,  of,  folloived,  glove,  in,  he,  and, 
themselves,  and  that;  while  277  gives  us  he,  a,  yet,  the,  of,  making,  was,  the,  rumors 
that,  botht  Will,  his,  did,  trade,  for,  time,  and  before. 

If  there  is  no  Cipher  here,  how  could  glove  and  making  and  all  these  other 
words  grow  out  of  327  modified  by  50  and  30? 


>  Outlines,  pp.  23  and  24. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SHAKSPERE   WOUNDED, 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 

A  niony  and  Cleopatra^  rr,  a. 

EVERY  Cipher  word  in  this  chapter  is  the  jjSth  word  from  the  same 
points  of  departure  as  in  the  previous  chapters, 
I  gave  in  Chapter  VI.,  page  694  ante,  something  of  the  story 
of  Shakspere's  youth,  and  yet  but  a  fragment  of  it.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  runs  out,  with  the  utmost  detail  and  particularity, 
on  the  line  of  the  root-number  338  [505 — 167  (74:2)=338]  to  the 
end  of  2d  Henry  IV.,  and,  possibly,  to  the  beginning  of  ist  Henry 
IV.     I  gave  in  Chapter  IV.  the  statement  that  Shakspere  — 

Goes  one  day  and  with  ten  of  his  followers  did  lift  the  water-^^ate  of  the  fish  pond 
off  the  hinges,  and  turns  all  the  water  out  from  the  pond ^  froze  all  the  fish  ^  and  girdies 
the  orchard. 

And  also: 

They  drew  their  weapons  and  fought  a  bloody  fight^  ne7'er  stopping  even  io 
breathe. 

And  further,  that  when  he  ran  away  from  home  —  • 

He  left  his  poor  young  jade  big  7vith  child. 

Now  between  the  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  fish-pond 
and  the  account  of  the  fight  there  comes  in  another  fragment  of  the 
story. 

The  narrative  seems  to  be  a  confession,  made  by  Field.  Hence 
its  particularity.  It  is  believed  that  Richard  Field,  the  printer,  was 
a  Stratford  man.  In  1592  Shakspere*s  father,  with  two  others,  was 
appointed  to  value  the  goods  of  "  Henry  Feelde,  of  Stratford, 
tanner,"  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Richard  Field  the 
printer."  *  Halliwell-Phillipps  asserts  positively  that  he  was  his 
father.'  Richard  Field  was  also,  as  I  have  shown,  the  first  printer 
of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrcce. 

'  Collier's  English  Drantatk  Poetry,  iii,  439.  '  Outlines,  p.  69. 
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605—167—888—284—54. 

505—167—838—248—90—24  b  9,  h  (248>-66— 6  /5— 
505—167—338—49  (74:2)— 289.     498—289—209+1— 
505—167—338—50  (76:1)— 288.     49&-288— 210-+- 1— 
505—167—338—6  /i— 332. 

505—167—338—284—54.     237—54—183+1—184. 
505-167—338.     498—338—160+1—161+10  ^  &  /&— 
505—167—338—284—54+28  (73:2)— 82. 
505—167—338—284—54—18  b^h  (284)— 36. 
505—1 67—338—284—54 . 
505-167—838—145  (76:2)— 198— 4  h  col.— 189. 
505—167—338—50—288—146  (76:2)— 142— 8  b  (146)— 
505—167—338—145  (76:2)— 193— 8  ^  (145)— 190. 

448—190—258+ 1—259. 
505—167—338—145  (76:2)— 193.     448—193—255+1 

—256+4  *— 260. 
50^H-167— 338— 50— 288.     498—288—210+ 1—211 

+1  >4— 212. 
505— 167— 33&-:0  (74:2)— 28S-198— 95— 50  (76:1) 

—45.     508—45—468+1—464. 
•*e-167— 338— 50— 288— 22  b  *  ^-266— 60— 216— 

145—71. 


Word. 
54 

Column. 
78:2 

And 

61 

74:1 

while 

214 

76:1 

we 

211 

76:1 

are 

832 

75:1 

thus 

184 

171 

82 

36 

73:2 
76:1 
73:2 
73:2 

busily 

engaged 

my 

Lord 

54 

73:2 

and 

189 

77:1 

some 

139 

76:1 

of 

259 

76:1 

his 

260 

76:1 

followers 

212 

76:1 

set 

464 

75:2 

upon 

71 

76:1 

us. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  every  word  of  this  sentence  is  derived  from  the 
same  root-number  (505 — 167"=338),  and  he  will  also  note  how  often  the  terminal 
root-number,  54,  is  used. 

Then  follows  the  description  of  the  **  bloody  fight"  given  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  story  of  Shakspere's  deer-killing  is  found  in  the  latter  part  of  rst  Henry  IV. 
We  take  the  same  root-number,  505 — 167—338,  and,  commencing  on  the  first 
column  o&page  73  (part  of  "The  Heart  of  the  Mystery"),  we  find  that,  by  inter- 
mingling the  terminal  fragments  of  the  second  scene  of  2d  Henry  IV.  with  the 
terminal  fragments  of  the  last  scene  of  2d  Henry  IV.,  we  get  these  words: 

505—167—338—50—288—49  (76:1)— 239— 79  (78:1)— 

160.    588—160—428+1—429.                                  429  72:2  Jack  { 

505— 167— 338— 30— 308— 193— 115— 1// col.— 114.        114  75:1  spur   S 
505— 167— 838— 50— 288— 169(78:1)— 119— 1  h 

(169)— 118.    346—118—228+1—229.                      229  72:1  hath 
605—167—388—50—288—142  (78:1)— 146— 1  h  (142) 

—145+170—315—1  //  col.— 814.                              814  72:2  killed 

505— 167— 338— 50— 288— 49  (76:1)— 239— 90  (73:1)—    149  72:2  many 

505—167—338—50—288—169  (73:1)— 119— 1  //  (169)—  118  72:2  a 

605—167—338—50—288—142  (73:1)— 146— I  h  (142)— 145  72:2  deer. 


As  I  have  before  noted.  Jack  had  probably  in  that  day  the  sound  of  shack,  for 
the  word,  being  derived  from  the  French,  retained  the  sk  or  zh  sound.  We  find 
this  given  by  Webster  to  Jacquerie.  The  word  Jack  will  be  found  repeatedly  used, 
in  the  Cipher,  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  Shakspere.  It  will  be  noted  in 
this  example  that  out  of  seven  words  all  are  derived  from  338 — 50—288,  except 
one,  which  is  338 — 30;  two  are  derived  from  288 — 169— 119;   two  from  288 — 49 
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281 

T2:2 

the 

145 

72:2 

deer 

73 

73:2 

was 

258 

72:2 

indeed 

(76:i)-*239,  andlwo  are  derived  from  288 — I42'»»I46.  This  recurrence  of  terminal 
root-numbers  is  very  significant.  1  would  explain  that  142  is  the  number  of  words 
from  the  end  of  the  first  subdivision  of  73:1  to  the  bottom  of  the  column;  and  79 
and  90  are,  of  course,  the  two  other  principal  subdivisions  of  that  column.  And 
the  reader  will  observe  that  to  obtain  338 — 169  we  have  deducted  the  number  of 
words  from  the  top  of  the  first  subdivision  of  73:1  down  the  column;  while  when 
we  have  338 — 142  we  hnve  the  number  of  words  from  the  bottom  of  that  same  sub- 
division down  the  same  column.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  relation  and 
an  order  in  the  formation  of  the  sentence;  that  it  moves  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
same  subdivision. 

It  seems  that  Shakspere  and  "our  party"  had  killed  a  deer,  made  a  fire  and 
had  the  body  "  half  eaten: " 

Paee  and 
Word.      Column. 

506— 167— 838— 141  (73:1)— 197.     287—197-40-1-1—     41  73:2  The 

505—167—838—30  (74:2>-308— 50  (76:1)— 258.     588 

—258—330+ 1—331 + 1  h  —332.  332  72:2  body 

505—167—338—30  (74:2)— 808— 50  (76:1)— 258.     284 

—258— 26-1-1— 27+7 // col.— 34.  34  74:1  of 

605— 167— 33&— 30  (74:2)— 308— 50  (76:1)— 258— 27 

(73:1)— 281. 
505—167—388—198  (75:1)— 145. 
505— 167— 83S— 169  (73: 1)— 169— 1  h  (169)— 168.    287 

—1^68— 69+1— 70+8  b  col.— 78. 
505—167—338—30  (74:2)— 808— 50— 258. 
505—167—388—30—308—198  (74:2)— 110+194— 804 

— 7<J&//col.— 297.  297  Y5:l  half 

505—167—338—80  (74:2)— 808— 50  (76:1)— 258— 18 

^&  A  col.— 245.  245  74:1  eaten. 

If  the  reader  will  count  down  from  the  top  of  74:1  he  will  find  the  word  eaUn 
cunningly  hidden  in  the  middle  of  the  hyphenated  word  worm-taten-hoU.^ 

505—167—838—80—808—198—110.  110  75:1  He 

50&— 167— 338— 80— 808— 198(74:2)— 110+194— 804.  804  75:1  found 
505—167—338—30—808—141  (78:1)— 167.     170— 

167—3+1—4.  4  72:2  it 

505—167—838—198—145+846  (72:2)— 491— 1  h  col.—  490  72:2  lying 

505— 167— 388— 80— 308— 141  (73:1)— 167.  167  72:2  by 
505—167—888—141—197.    287—197—40+1—41 

+  3  /J  col.— 44.  44  73:2  the 
505—167—338—30—308—50—258—79—179 

—1  h  (79)— 178.     287—178—59+1—60.  60  73:2  foot 

505— 167— 338— 28  (78:1)— 310.     588—310—278+1—  279  72:2  of 
505—167—338—30—308-141  (73:1)— 167.    588— 

167—421+1—422.  422  72:2  a 
605—167—338—30—808—141—167.     237—167 

—70+1—71.  71  78:2  hill. 

Let  the  reader  consider  for  an  instant  how  different  are  the  words  that  are 
here  the  338th  from  certain  clearly  established  points  of  departure,  as  compared 
with  the  words  produced  by  523 — 167—356;  or  as  compared  with  those  which  came 
out  from  505  and  523  minus  the  subdivisions  of  75:1.     Compare:     Shaksptre  had 
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513 

72:2 

foug^ht 

-387 

72:2 

a 

197 

72:2 

hot 

310 

72:2 

and 

153 

72:2 

bloody 

197 

78:2 

fight. 

hilUd  many  a  deer;  .  .  .  the  body  of  the  deer  was  half  eaten.  He  found  it  lying  by 
the  foot  of  a  hill;  with:  How  is  this  derived?  Saw  you  the  Earl?  etc.;  or:  Her 
Grace  is  furious  and  hath  sent  out,  etc. ;  or:  If^ith  this  pipe  he  hath  bloxun  the  flame  of 
rebellion  almost  into  open  7i/ar,  etc.  In  every  case  the  character  of  the  words  is 
totally  different. 

The  Cipher  story  proceeds  to  tell  how  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  his  son  came  upon 
the  scene  —  they  had  a  fight  with  the  poachers  and  drove  them  off.     \Vc  have: 

Pafeand 
Word.      Cmumn. 

505—167—888—80—308-50  (76:1)— 258— 27  (78:1) 

—281+170(72:2)— 401.  401  ':2:2  We 

605— 167— 388— 8(^808— 142(73:1)— 166.    847 

(72:2)4-166—518. 
505—167—838—30—808—141  (78:1)— 167+170  (72:2)— 387 
505—167—838—141  (78:1)— 197. 
505—167—838—28  (78:1)— 810. 
505—167—838—142  (73:1)— 196.    846—196—150-1- 1 

— 151 -1-2  >i  col.— 158. 
505—167—388—141  (78:1)— 197. 

Certainly,  if  all  this  is  accident,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  accident  on  one  page 
should  precisely  accord  with  the  accident  on  all  other  pages;  that  is  to  say  —  505 
— 167—338,  minus  so  ^nd  50,  tells  us  the  story  of  the  last  "bloody  fight,"  when 
the  boys  of  Stratford  destroyed  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  fish-pond,  and  here  we  have  the 
account  (by  the  same  505 — 167—338 — 30  and  50)  of  a  previous  "hot  and  bloody 
fight,"  when  Sir  Thomas  found  them  devouring  the  body  of  a  deer.  And  it  was 
in  revenge  ^or  punishment  inflicted  for  the  first  fray  — 

[505— 167— 8H&-142  (73: 1 )— 196.    347  (72:2)— 196— 

15H-l-'152-f-2>4col.— lo4.  154         72:2         fray]— 

that  the  yourg  desperadoes  organized  the  riot  to  destroy  the  fish-pond.  And  in 
this  latter  fight  Shakspere  was  badly  wounded,  shot  by  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy.  The  story  is  too  long  to  give  here  in  detail.  Every  letter  from  my 
publishers  is  i  cry  of  despair  about  the  increasing  size  of  this  work;  and  some  of 
my  malignant  and  ungenerous  critics  are  clamoring  that  my  book  will  never 
appear.  I  cm  therefore  only  give  extracts  from  the  story.  It  runs  through  a  great 
part  of  page  72  of  ist  Henry  IV,  My  Lord,  for  he  was  lord  of  the  barony,  and  his 
son,  are  mounted  and  armed.  And  here  we  have  the  word  barony ,  the  149th  word  of 
the  75:1  obtained  from  the  same  root-number,  thus: 

505_167— -^38— 50  (74:2)— 288-49  (76:1)— 239— 90 

(73:1:^149.  149  75:1        tMirony 

The>'  -^ome  with  all  their  household: 

505—167-^338—50^288-49  (76:1)— 239— 79  (73:1) 

—160.    284—160—124+1—125.  125  74:1  with 

505— le-?— 388— 50— 288— 49  (76:1)— 239— 90  (73:1)—    149  74:1     household; 

a  great  multitude;  and  to  find  multitude,  we  repeat  the  last  coimt  but  one,  adding 
in,  howrirer,  the  hyphenated  words,  thus: 

505— 16'^— 38S-60— 288— 49  (76:1)— 239— 79  (73:1) 

—160.    284— 160-124-1-1- 125-+-7/4C01.— 132.       182  74:1      mnltitade 
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And  here  we  have  great: 

505—167—838—237—101—8  b  (287)— 98.     169—98 
—71 -Hi— 72. 


Word. 


72 


Paffeand 
Column. 


78:1 


great 


The  number  90  represents  the  end  of  scene  3  on  73:1;  and  the  number  79  that 
part  of  the  next  scene  in  the  same  column.  See  how  the  same  number.  149,  pro- 
duces barony  and  household;  while  the  corresponding  number,  160,  produces  with 
and  multitude. 

And  here  we  find  the  story  running  on,  and  the  same  terminal  numbers,  149, 
160,  etc.,  continuing  to  produce  significant  words.  We  can  see  the  philosophy  of 
every  word;  they  come  either  from  deducting  the  whole  of  the  first  column  of  page 
73  or  the  whole  of  the  second  column,  or  the  fragments  of  each.  We  have  had  the 
body  of  the  half -eaten  deer — found  lying  by  the  foot  of  the  hill —  the  hct  and  bloody 
fight —  the  lord  of  the  barony  coming  with  2^  great  multitude  of  his  household.  And 
Shakspere  ran  away,  and  — 

505—167—338—30—308—79—179.     237—179—58 

+  1—59.  59  73:2 

505—167—338—50—288—49  (76:1)— 289— 79— 160. 

287—160—77-1-1—78.  78  74:2 

505—167—888—50—288—49  (76:1)— 239— 79  (73:1)—  (160)         74:2 
505—167—338—30—808—49—259—198  (74:2)— 

61 4-198— 254— 5  b  i^  h  col.— 249.  249  75:1 

505—167—388—50—288—49  (76:1)— 239— 79— 160- 

1  h  (79)— 159.    237— 159— 78-hl— 79. 
505—167—338—50—288—169  (73:1)— 119. 
505—1 67—338—50—288—49—289—90—149. 
505—167—338—50—288—169—119—1  h  (169)— 118. 

588— 118— 470-h  1—471.  471  72:2         Percy 

505—167—888—50—288-49—289—79—160.     170-f- 

160—330. 
505—167—338—30—308—50  (76:1)— 258— 79  (78:1)—    179 
505—167—338—50—288—50  (76:1)— 238— 63  (27  to  91) 

—175.     237— 175— 62-h  1—68-1-3  b  col.— 66. 
505—167—838—50—288—50  (76:1)— 238— 90— 148. 
505—167—838—50—288—49  (76:1)— 289— 90— 149. 
505—167—388—80—308—49  (76:1)— 259— 78  (79  d) 

—181.     237—181—56+1=57.  57  78:2 

505—167—338—30—308—50—258—79  (73:1)— 179— 

1A(79)— 178.  287— 178— 59-Hl— 60+3/^col.— 63.      68  78:2 


The 

pnrsuers 
followed 

and 


79 

78:2 

took 

119 

73:2 

him 

149 

74:2 

prisoner 

380 

72:2 

• 

and 

179 

73:2 

the 

66 

78:2 

rest 

148 

73:2 

of 

149 

78:2 

our 

men 


fled. 


I  do  not  pretend,  for  the  reason  stated,  to  give  the  whole  account  of  this  first 
raid  of  the  Stratford  boys,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  page  73 
is  as  full  of  arithmetical  adjustments,  with  505 — 167^338,  as  we  found  it  to  be  in 
Chapter  IV.  with  505 — 284,  and  523 — 284,  etc. 

In  the  presence  of  Percy  in  this  story  we  probably  have  the  explanation  of  the 
original  relationship  of  Bacon  with  Shakspere.  Percy  was  Bacon's  servant;  he 
was,  it  seems,  from  Stratford,  and  he  was  Shakspere's  friend;  hence  when  Bacon, 
after  Marlowe's  death,  needed  another  mask,  Percy,  Bacon's  confidant,  doubtless 
suggested  Shakspere. 

And  here  we  have  the  account  of  how  Sir  Thomas  charged  on  the  insurgeots, 
who  were  destroying  the  fish-pond: 
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Word. 


Paffeand 
Column. 


184 


75:1 


My 


877 

75:1 

Lord 

75 

75:1 

struck 

84 

75:1 

his 

60 

75:1 

spur 

87 

75:1 

up 

88 

75:1 

to 

83 

75:1 

the 

90 

75:1 

rowell 

80 

75:1 

against 

254 

75:1 

the 

81 

75:1 

panting^ 

82 

75:1 

sides 

83 

75:1 

of 

84 

75:1 

his 

69 

75:1 

horse 

253 

75:1 

and 

159 

75:1 

rode 

89 

75:1 

him 

145 

75:2 

down. 

COS— 167— 888— 80— 80&~50  (76:l>-358— 248  (74:1) 

—10.    198—10—188+1—184. 
^05—167—888—50  (74:2)— 28^-50  (76:1)— 288-60 

(74:2)— 188+ 198—881—4  h  col.— 877. 
505—167—888—264  (75:1)— 84— 9  ^*  /i  col.— 75. 
505-167— 888— 80(74:2)— 808— 198— 110.    193—110 

—88+1—84. 
505-167— 888— 80— 80a-50  (76:1)— 258— 198— 60. 
505—167—888—80^-808—198—110.    198—110—88+ 

1—84+8  b  col.— 87. 
505—167—888—80—808—219—89—1  h  col.— 88. 
505—167—888—50—288—248—40—7  b  col.— 88. 
505—167—888—248—90. 
505— 167— 88&-80— 808— 219  (74:2)— 89. 
505— 167— 838— 80— 808— 248— 604- 194—254. 
505—167—888—248—90—9  b9,h  col.— 81. 
505—167—388—80—308—219—89—7  b  col— 83. 
505-167—838—248—90—7  b  col.— 88. 
605—167—838—264  (75:1)— 84. 
605—167—888—50^288—219  (74:2)— 69. 
605—167—838—80—808—50  (76:1)- 258— 198— 60 

+198—258. 
605— 167— 388-49(76:1)— 289.    447—289—158+1— 
505—167—388—80—808—50  (76:1;— 258— 219  (74:2)— 
505—167—388—198—145. 

Here  are  twenty  words,  all  originating  out  of  the  same  number,  which  has  been 
telling  the  story  of  Shakspere's  youth  for  many  pages  past,  to-wit:  505 — 167—338; 
and  all  but  one  of  the  twenty  are  found  in  the  first  column  of  page  75;  and  the 
greater  part,  16  out  of  20,  are  found  in  the  first  subdivision  of  that  column.  If 
this  be  accident,  certainly  there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

And  Sir  Thomas  shoots  Shakspere,  leaving  a  scar  that  marked  him  for  life. 
Prof.  John  S.  Hart  thought  he  saw  the  traces  of  such  a  scar  in  the  Dusseldorf  death- 
mask.  And  Bacon,  to  still  better  carry  out  the  delusion,  that  Shakspere  was  Shake- 
speare, wrote  in  one  of  the  sonnets  —  the  112th: 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamped  upon  my  brow. 

The  story,  I  have  said,  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  scene  3,  act  v,  page  71, 
of  1st  Henry  IV.,  and  the/fx/^/is  found  in  71:2,  as  will  appear  below. 
We  are  told: 

005—167—888—80—808—50  (76:1)— 258— 198— 65. 

198—65—128-1-1—129+1  A— 130. 
505—167—338—30^-808—50  (74:2)— 258. 
505—167—838—80—808—247  (74:2  up)— 61. 
505—167—838—50  (76:1)— 288— 26  bdih  col— 262. 
505—167—838-30—808. 
505—167—888—248—90+194—284. 
505—167—888—50  (74:2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 288. 


180 

75:1 

My 

258 

71:2 

Lord 

61 

75:1 

was 

262 

75:1 

furious. 

808 

75:1 

He 

284 

75:1 

drew 

238 

75:1 

his 
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298 


185 


Word. 
506—167—388—49  (76:1)— 289— 1 69  (73:l>-ia0.  120 

605—167—338-80—808—50  {76:l)-^58— 198— 60 

+193—258.  258 

505—167—888—80—806-49  (76:1)— 259— 218  (71:2) 

—46—1  A  (218)— 45.    458—45—418-1-1—414.  414 

505-167—888—49  (76:1)— 289— 248— 41— 22  b  (248)— 

19—8  b  col.— 16. 
505—167—888—80^-806-49  (76:1)— 259— 198  (74:2) 

—61—24  bhh  (198)— 87. 
505-167.388-80— 808— 248  (74:2)— 60.    284-60 

—224+ 1—225. 
506—167—888—80  (74:2)-808— 219  (76:1)— 89.    193 

—89—114+1—115+6  ^*/l— 121. 
605—167—336-284—54. 
605— 167— 88a-30*-80&— 198— 115— 15  **  A  (198) 

—100+198—298. 
505— 167— 838— 80— 808— 248  (74:2)— 60.    193—60 

—188+1—134+1  k  col.— 185. 
505-167— 388-49  (76:1)— 289.    433-289—144+1—    145 
505—167—388—60-288—218  (74:2)— 70.  70 

605—167—388—80—808—248  (74:2)— 60— 22  b  (248) 

—88—6  b  col.— 33. 
505—167—888—30—808-50  (76:1)— 256-193— 65. 

606-65—448+1—444. 
606— 167— 838— 30— 306-49  (76:1)— 259— 198  (74:2) 

—61—22  b  (198)— 39. 
605—167    388— 80— 308— 248(74!2>-60— 24  3A/& 

(248)— 3&-5  b  col.— 31. 
605—167—336—30—806-50  (76:1)— 258— 248  (74:2)—    10 
606—167—838—80—308—50  (76:1)— 258— 50— 208— 

146-42+162—224—5  b  col  —219. 
605— 167— 38a-30— 808— 254— 54.    284—64—280+ 

1.231+6  k  col.— 236. 
506—167—338—30—808—50  (76:l>-.258— 248  (74:2) 

—10+198—203. 
606—167—338-49  (76:1)— 289— 248  (74:2)— 41 

447—41—406+1—407. 


88 


444 


89 


81 


219 


236 


208 


Pai^and 
Column. 

71:2 


75:1 


71:1 


75:1 


74:1 


75:2 


75:1 


pistol 


and 


shot 


16 

75:1 

hiniy 

87 

75:1 

• 
and. 

225 

74:1 

as 

121 

75:1 

Ul 

64 

76:1 

lack 

"woald 


75:1 

llST« 

71:1 

it. 

76:1 

the 

bsU 


hit 


lytm 


407 


74:1 

on 

74:1 

the 

78:1 

forehead. 

74:1 

between 

75:1 

the 

76:1 

eyes. 

Observe  here  the  recurrence  of  remarkable  words,  fitting  precisely  to  505—167 
—338 :  drew  — pistol —  shot  —  ball —  hit  —  forehead  —  between  —  eyes;  —  with  all  ibc 
other  words  descriptive  of  a  heady  conflict:  hot  and  bloody  fij^ht — struck — sfur-- 
up — to  — rowel  —  against — panting  —  sides  —  horse  —  rode  him  down;  —  My  Lffrd, 
furious^  etc.,  etc.  After  a  while  we  will  find  this  same  505 — 167^—338  describing 
Shakspere's  ailments  and  Ann  Hathaway's  appearance,  and  selecting  out  of  the  bodf 
of  the  text,  as  if  with  the  wand  of  a  magician,  an  entirely  different  series  of  words. 

And  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  note  that  ball  occurs  but  once  in  2d  Henry  IV., 
and  shot  but  once  in  ist  Henry  IV.;  pistol^  as  the  name  of  a  weapon,  does  not 
occur  once  in  2d  Henry  IV,^  and  but  twice  in  1st  Henry  IV.;  kit  occurs  boi 
once  in  2d  Henry  IV.;  forehead  occurs  but  this  one  time  in  both  of  the  pla}*s: 
rowel  occurs  but  this  one  time  in  both  these  plays,  and  but  once  more  in  all  the 
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Plays.  And  yet  here  we  find  all  these  rare  words  coining  together  in  the  text,  and 
in  a  short  space;  and  all  of  them  tied  together  by  the  root-number,  505 — 167—338. 
What  kind  of  a  cyclone  of  a  miracle  was  it  that  swept  them  all  in  here  in  a  bunch 
together,  and  made  each  the  338th  word  from  a  clearly  defined  point  of  departure  ? 
But  the  marvel  does  not  end  here:  505 — 167—338  has  many  more  coherent 
and  marvelous  stories  to  unravel  before  we  have  done  with  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


SHAKSPERE  CARRIED  TO  PRISON, 


Away  with  him  to  priion. 

Measure /or  Measure^  v,  /. 

\er  word  in  this  chapter  grows  out  of  the  root-numier 
^05— 167^338. 


EVERY  Ciphi 
Ko*; — 167^ 


At  first  it  was  thought  that  Shakspere  was  killed  outright.     We 

read: 


505—167—888—50  (76:1)— 388— 348— 40— 9  b  *  >l— 81. 
505—167—388—50  (76:1)— 288— 193— 95— 15 bhh 

(198)— 80.    384— 80— 204+1-305. 
505-167—888—49  (76:1)— 389— 348  (74:3)— 41— 

5  b  col.  ^^6. 
505—167— 33&-49  (76:1)— 389— 354  (75:l>-8&- 

15  ^  A  /&  (254)— 30. 
505—167—388—49  (76:1)— 389— 348  (74:3)— 41— 

^bhh  col.— 35. 
505—167—338—49  (76:1)— 389— 10*  col.— 279. 
505—167—838—49  (76:1)— 289— 198  (74:3)— 91. 
505—167—338-49  (76:1)— 389— 198  (74:3)— 91. 

284^91—193-1-1—194. 
505—167—338—50  (76:1)— 388— 198  (74:3)-«0. 

284—90—194-1-1—195. 
505—167—338—49  (76:1)— 389— 348  (74:3)— 41— 

33  b  (248)— 19. 
505—167—338—50  (74:3)— 388— 49  (76:1)— 289. 

50a-289— 269-1-1- 270-h8  *  col.— 278. 
505—167—338—49  (76:1>— 389— 34*  col.— (365). 
505—167—338—50  (76:1)— 288— 49  (76:1)— 289. 

508— 339— 269-1-1— 370-h3  A  col.— 273. 
505— 167— 83a— 30— 808— 50  (76:1)— 258— 198— 

65+193—258—5  b^^h  col.— 353. 
505—167—338—30—308—50  (76:1)— 258— 4  A  col.— 
505—167—338—30—308—60  (76:1)— 358— 193— 65. 

193-1-65—358—3  b  col.— 265. 
605—167—388—30—308—50  (76:1)— 358— 198— 65. 

193-1-65— 25&-2;i  col.— 256. 

740 


Word. 
31 

Page  and 
Coiuma. 

75:1 

He 

205 

74:1 

feU 

86 

74:1 

npon 

20 

74:1 

the 

86 

279 

91 

74:1 

74:1 

.   74:1 

earth. 

They 
thoni^t 

194 

74:1 

at 

195 

74:1 

first. 

19 

74:1 

froni 

278 
(265) 

75:2 
75:2 

his 
hloody 

373 

75:2 

appearance 

258 
254 

75:1 
75:1 

and 
the 

255 

75:1 

^riiiteness 

356 


75:1 


in 
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605— 167— 88S-80— 808— 60  (76:1)— 258— 197  (74:2) 

—61— 34^ ft  h  (198)— 37— 9  bhh  col.— 28. 
505—167—888—80—808—60  (76:1)— 268— 198— 66. 

198+65—258. 
505—167—888—80—808—50  (76:1)— 258— 198— 62h- 

15^A^(198)— 50. 
505—167—888—80—808-50  (76:1)— 258— 198— 66. 
505—167—888—50  (76:1>— 288.    447—288—169+1 

— 160+11  ^  col.— 171. 
505-167—888—80—808-^  (76:1)— 268-198— 65. 

447—65—882+1—888. 
605—167—888-49  (76:1)— 289— 218  (74:2)— 71— 

1  k  col.— 70. 
505— 167— 838— 80— 808-49  (76:1)— 269.    284— 

259— 25+1— 26+7  >l  col.— 88. 
505—167—888—198—146.    608—146—363+1—864 

+l>i— 865. 
505— 167— 888— 60— 288-^9  (76:1)— 289.    447—289 

_208+l— 209+2  >i— 211. 
505—167—888—60^288—49  (76:1)— 239. 
505-167—888—30—808-49  (76:1)— 269— 18  *  *  >k— 
505—167—888—50  (76:1)— 288— 198  (74:2)— 90.     193 

+90—288—3  b  col.— 280. 
505H-167— 888— 50  (76:1)— 288— 197  (74:2)— 91— 22  b 

(197)— 69.    284r-69— 216+1— 216+6  >&— 222. 
505— 167— 838— 30^-308— 60  (76:1)— 268.    447—268 

— ]  89+ 1—190+ 13  ^—203. 
505—167—338-49  (76:1)— 289-218  (74:2)— 71. 
505—167—388—80  (74:2>— 308-49  (76:1)— 269— 219 

(74:2>-40. 
505—167—33^-60—288-49  (76:1)— 239— 237  (73:2) 

—2+90-4)2. 
505—167—388—193—146—16  b  h  )&— 180. 


Word. 

Paee  and 
Co1uinn« 

28 

76:1 

his 

268 

75:1 

cheeky 

60 

76.1 

that 

66 

76:1 

he 

171 

76:1 

was 

383 

76:1 

dead. 

70 

76:1 

The 

33 

74:1 

ball 

366 

76:2 

made 

211 

76:1 

the 

239 

76:1 

ug^liest 

246 

74:1 

hole 

280 

76:1 

in 

222 

74:1 

his 

203 

76:1 

fore 
head 

71 

76:1 

40 

76:1 

2 

92 

78:1 

ever 

180 

76:2 

saw. 

Observe  how  cunningly  the  length  of  column  i  of  page  74  is  adjusted  to  the 
word  ball  so  that  the  root-number  505 — 167^338  brings  it  out  the  first  time  going 
down  the  column  and  again  going  up  the  column.  Observe,  also,  the  matchless 
ingenuity  of  the  work.  We  have  seen  worm-eaten-hole  furnish  the  world  eaten^  as 
descriptive  of  the  half-consumed  deer;  now  we  find  it  giving  us  the  word  hole;  and 
anon  we  shall  see  it  used  as  a  whole  —  womi-eaten-hole — to  describe  the  prison  to 
which  Shakspere  was  taken.  In  the  above  example  it  is  difficult  to  express  in  fig- 
ures the  way  in  which  we  get  the  word  hole^  but  if  the  reader  will  count  down  the 
column  (74:1),  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words,  he  will  find  that 
the  259th  word  is,  as  I  state,  the  word  hole.  The  same  is  true  of  the  word  fore^ 
the  first  part  of  fore-head;  it  is  the  258th  word  by  actual  count  up  75:1  counting  in 
the  bracketed  words,  although  it  is  difficult  to  express  the  formula  in  figures.  And 
how  marvelous  is  it  that  we  not  only  find  the  word  forehead^  (which  only  occurs 
once  in  these  two  plays),  as  given  in  the  last  chapter,  cohering  with  338,  but  here 
we  have  again  the  elements  to  constitute  the  word,  and  each  of  the  two  words  is 
again  the  338th  word.     And  if  fore-tells  had  not  been  separated,  in  the  Folio,  into 
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two  words  —  a  very  unusual  course — by  a  hyphen,  this  result  would  have  been 
impossible;  as  well  as  that  curious  combination  found-out ^  and  half  the  cipher 
work  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  reader  will  thus  perceive  the  small 
details  upon  which  the  whole  matter  turns;  and  how  impossible  it  is  that  148 
bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  could  be  scattered  through  these  three  pages, 
by  accident,  in  such  positions  as  to  bring  out  this  wonderful  story.  Such  a  thing 
can  only  be  believed  by  those  who  think  that  man  is  the  result  of  a  fortuitous 
conglomeration  of  atoms,  and  that  all  the  thousand  delicate  adjustments  revealed 
in  his  frame  came  there  by  chance. 

Observe,  also,  that  in  the  foregoing  examples  the  count  for  the  words,  />//  upon 
the  earth;  they  thought  at  first  from  ^  originates  in  each  instance  from  the  fragment 
of  scene  2,  on  76:1;  and  the  words  are  all  found  on  74:1;  and  that  every  word  of 
the  whole  long  sentence  of  thirty-six  words,  with  two  exceptions,  originated  in  the 
same  fragment  of  a  scene,  the  49  or  50  words  at  the  bottom  of  76:1;  and  that  out 
of  the  thirty-six  words  thirty-one  are  found  on  74:1  or  75:1. 

50B^167-888— 80  (74:2)— 808-49  (76:l)-2'39— 219 

(74:2)— 40— 9 ^ft>i  col.— 81.  81         76:1  He 

605—167—388-49  (76:1)— 289— 254  (75:1)— 85.    284 

_85.2494l->250+8Acol.— 258.  268         74:1  lies 

606—167—888—60  (76:1)— 288— 218  (74:2>-70— 

24^*^—46.  46         78-.2         quite 

606—167—838—80  (74:2)— 808— 49  (76:1)— 269.    284 

—259— 25+1— 26. 
605—167—838—80—808—49—259. 
605—167—888.    448  (76:l>-888— 110+1— 111 + 

3/1  col.— 114. 
606— 167— 888--50— 288.    498  (76:1)— 238— 2 10+ 1— 
605—167—888—80—808.    448  (76:1)— 808— 140+ 1— 

141+8i4col.— 144. 
505—167—888—50  (76:l>-288. 
505—167—888—50  (76:1)— 288— 5  h  col.— 288. 
605— 167— 388— 49(76:1)— 289— 218  (74:2>— 71— i^ft  A— 62 

Here,  again,  every  word  is  505 — 167^338,  minus  30  or  50;  every  one  begins 
on  76:1,  and  all  but  one  of  the  last  seven  are  found  on  76:1. 

We  have  the  whole  story  of  the  fight  told  with  the  utmost  detail.  I  am  not 
giving  it  in  any  chronological  order.  Shakspere,  before  Sir  Thomas  shot  him, 
had  not  been  idle.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  right  when  he  supposed,  in  Kenilworth^ 
that  William  was  a  good  hand  at  singlestick.     We  read: 

605-167—838—80—808—49—259—90—169.    287 

—169— 68+1— 69+8^  col.— 72.  72         73:2  He 

605—167—838—80—808—50  (76:2)— 258— 90— 168 

—50  (74:2)— 118.    284—118—166+1—167.  167         74:2  hath 

605—167-838—80-808-50—258-90-168.  168         74:1        beaten 

605-167—838—80—808-50—258-68  (79)— 195— 

3 /i  col.— 192.  192         76:1  one 

505— 167— 838— 30— 308— 50— 258— 79— 17»— 49 

(76:1)— 130.    508-130—378+1—379+8^—882.    882  76:1  of 

505—167—338—50—288-49—239—90  (78:1)— 149 

—7 /J  col.— 142.  142         74:2  the 


26 

74:1 

stiU. 

259^ 

76:1 

His 

114 

76:1 

woands 

211 

76:1 

are 

144 

76:1 

stiff 

288 

76:1 

from 

288 

76:1 

the 

-62 

75:1 

cold. 
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Word. 

892 
02 
20 


71 

82 
258 

128 

415 

288 

128 
96 

890 

891 


505— 167— 888— 30—808— 60— 268— 90— 1(»— 50 

(76:1>— 118.    608—118—8904-1—391+1  >l— 892. 
505- 167—838—50—288—198—95—8  b  col.— 92 
^05—167—888—49—289—254—35—15  b  *  A— 20. 
-505—167—838—50—288-198—95—15  bhh  col.— 80 

—%  bh  h  col.— 71. 
505—167—838—80—808—198—115.    193—116—78 

^-l— 794-8^001.— 82. 
505—167—338—30—808—50^258. 
505—167—838—30—308—50^258—79—179-50 

(76:1>— 129— 1  h  col.— 128. 
505—167—388—50—288—193—95.     508—95—413 

4-1—414+1  /4— 415. 
50{>-167— 338— 50— 28&-198— 95+ 193—288. 
505—167—338—30—308—49—259—90—169.     284 

—169—115+1—116+7  h  col.— 123. 
505—167—338—193—145—49  (71:)— 96. 
505— 167— 388— 30— 308— 50— 25S-90— 168— 49 

(76:1)— 119.    50&-119— 889+1— 390. 
505— 167— 838— 80^-308— 50^25^-90— 168— 50 

(76:!)— 118.    508—118—390+1—391. 
505— 167— 338— 80— 30&-49  (79:1)— 259— 90  (73:1)—    169 
505h-167— 38&-30— 308— 50— 258— 79  (73:1)— 179 

—20  bit  h  col.— 159.  159 

505-167—838—30—308—49—259—79—180.  180 

505—167—338—30—308—50—258—79—179—1  h  (79) 

—178—50—128.  508— 128— 880 -1-1—381 +4^  &/4— 385 
505—167—338—49—289—254—35.  85 

505—167—338—30^-308—49—259—90—169.    193— 

169—24+1-26+6  b  &  >(— 31. 
505—167—838—50—288—193—95—15  b  *  >!— 80. 

284—80—204+1—205. 
505—167—888—80—308—60—258—63—195—50 

(76:1)— 145. 
505—167—388—30—308—49—259—90—169—146 

—24.    677—24—558+1—554.  554 

505—167—838—50—288—193—95—15  bhh  (193)—       80 
505—167—338—49—289  -254  (75:2)— 35.  35 

505—1 67—338—30-308—49—259—79—180—50 

(76:1)— 130.    508—180—878+1—379.  379 

505—167—338—49—289—254—85—15  b  *  A— 20.  20 

505—167—338—80—308-50—258—28  (78:1)— 230 

—22  b  *  A— 208.  208 

505—167—338—30—808—50—258—28  (73:1)— 

230—1  A— 229.  229 

505—167—338—80^-308—50—258—28  (73:1)— 280 

—145—85—3  b  (145)— 82.  82 

505— 167— 838— 80— 308— 50U-258— 90— 16^— 

7  b  col.— 161.  161 


81 


205 


145 


Page  and 
Coluam. 

75:2       keepers 
76:1  o'er 

74:1  the 


75:1 

75:1 
77:1 

76:1 

75:2 
75:1 

74:1 
76:1 

75:2 

76:2 
76:2 

74:2 
76:2 


75:1 
74:1 
75:2 


75:2 
74:1 

75:1 


head, 

sides 
and 

iMick, 

with 
the 

blunt 
edge 

of 

his 
stick, 

till 
it 


75:2       breaks; 
75:2  or 


he 

fell 

down 


77:1  to 

75:1  the 

74:1        earth 


under 
the 

heavy 


75:1        weis^ht 
76:1  of 


75:1 


his 
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505— 167— 388— 3(>=-808— 50— 268— 28  (78:1)— 230 
—145—85—2  h  col.— 83. 


Page  and 
Word.      Column. 


83 


76:1 


blows. 


It  was  then  that  Sir  Thomas  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  charged  on  Shakspere, 
as  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  shot  him. 

One  of  the  men  looked  at  Shakspere  and  said : 


-90—22  b  (198)— 68. 


168 


23 


605—167—338—50—288—198- 

447—68—379+1—380.  380 

505—167—338—50—288—193—95.  95 

605—167—338—50—288—198—90.  447-90-^357-1-1-358 
605—167—338—50—288—198—90—22  ^—68.    447 

—68—8794- 1—380+3  3—383.  383 

605—167—338—30—308—49—259—79—180-50 

(76:1)— 130.    508— 130-378+1- 879+4//C01.—  383 
505—167—338—50—308-50—258—90  (73:1)— 168 

—49—119.    603— 119— 484+1— 485+3  3  col.— 
605—167—338—50—288—193—95—15  b  A  >i— 80— 49 

(76:1)— 31.    193— 31— 162+l-=-163. 
605—167-338—50—288—193—9^-15  l>  &  ^4— 80— 

50  (76:1)— 30— 7  d  col.— 23. 
505—167—338—50—288—193—95—15  d  *  yi— 80— 

50—30.    447—30—417+1—418+2  3—420.  420 

605— 167— 388-50— 288— 193— 95— 153  &>4^80— 50—  30 
605—167—338—50—288—193—95—15  3  &  >i— 80 

—49(76:1)— 31. 
605—167—338—30—808—198—110—1  A  col.— 109. 
505—167—338—50—288—193—95—15  3  *  .4—80 

—49(76:1)— 31. 
605—167—338—50—288—193—95—15  3  &  >i— 80. 

447—80— 367+1— 368. 
605—167—338—50—288—198—90—24  3  &  >i  (198) 

—66+193—259—3  3  col.— 256. 
505—167—338—50—288—193—95—15  3  &  >5— 80 

4-193—273—3  3  col.— 270. 
605—167—838—50—288—193—95—15  3  &  >i— 80+ 

198—273. 

605—167—338—80—308—49  (76:1)— '259— 90  (731)—  169 
605—167—838—30—308-49  (76:1)— 259— 90— 169.  169 
505—167—338—30—808—49—259—143  (73:1)— 116. 
505—167—338—50—288—198—95—60  (76:1)— 45 

+193—238—2  /ft— 236. 
505-167—338—50—288—193—95—15  3  &  /4— 80. 

447—80—867+1—368+3  3—371. 
505— 167— 338— 30— 308-193— 115.    447—115— 

332+1—333+8  3  col.— 341. 
505—167—338—80—308—198-115.     193—115— 

78+1—79. 
605—167—338—30—308—49—259—90  (73:1)— 169. 

193—169—24+1—25+3  3  col.— 28. 


31 
109 

31 

368 

256 

270 

273 


116 


286 


371 


341 


79 


75:1         Why. 
75:1  he 

75:1  is 


75:1 


75:2 


75:1 


75:1 
75:1 

75:2 
75:1 

75:1 

75:1 

75:1 

75:1 


28 


75:1 


75:1 


75:1 


75:1 


75:1 


dead. 


His 


488         76:2      Lordship 


then 


75:1        stopped 


his 
horse 

and 
said: 

He 

is 

in 


75:1 

faint. 

73:2 

Bend 

74:1 

down 

74.1 

and 

put 


7onr 


against 


his 
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505—167—838—50—288-49  (76:1)— 28^-90— 149. 

248-149—99+1—100. 
505—167—388—30—808-50—268—145  (76:1)— 113. 
505—167—838—49—289—254—35—15  b  a  >4— 20. 
505— 167— 338-56— 288— 198— 90— «4  b  9^  h  (198)— 

66.     193— 66— 127+1— 128-hl  A— 129. 
505—167—338—30—308—198—110. 
505—167—888—50—288—193—95—15  b  a  A— 80. 

447—80—867+1—868. 
505—167—888—80—808—49—259—90—169— 

4  b  col.— 165. 
505—167—388—80—308—49—259—79—180+ 193 

—873^-4  h  col.— 869. 


^ord. 

Paffcand 
Column. 

100 

74:2 

heart. 

113 

77:1 

to 

20 

75:2 

see 

129 

75:1 

if 

110 

75:1 

he 

368 


165 


369 


75:1 


r6:l 


75:1 


IS 


yet 
living^. 


Here  we  have  still  more  pages  upon  pages,  growing  out  of  that  same  number, 
505 — 167—338.  And  note  the  unusual  words :  beaten  —  keepers  —  blunt  — edge  —  stick 
—  breaks;  — earth  —  under  —  heavy —  ^oeight  —  blows; —  bend —  down  — put  —  ear — 
against — heart— faint — livings  etc.  The  word  stick  occurs  only  one  other  time  in 
these  two  plays;  the  word  keepers  appears  only  on  this  occasion;  the  word  keeper  is 
found,  however,  once  in  this  play. 


He 


74:1       stooped 


505—167—338—30—308-49—259.  259  76:2 

505—167—338—30—808—49—259—28  (73:1)— 281 

—10  b  col.— 221.  ,  221 

505—167—338—80—808—49—259—148  (73:1)— 

116.    284—110—168+1-169.  169         74:1  down 

505- 167—338—49—289—254—35.     248—85—213 

+  1—214+1^—215.  215  74:2  to 

505—167—338—49—289—254—35.     248—35—213 

+1— 214+2  ^&>l— 216. 
505—167—338—30—308—49—259—143—116. 
505—167—388—30—308—198—1 10.     194+ 1 10—304. 
505—167—338—30—308—193—115—15  b  &  >4— 100 

—50(76:1)— 50. 
505—167—338—49—289—254—35—7  b  col.— 28. 
505—167—338—30—308—193—115—15  b  &  >4— 100. 
505—167—338—209  (73:2)— 129. 
505—167—338—49  (76:1)— 289— 145— 144. 
505—167—338—30—308—193—115—15  b  a  >&— 100 

—49—51.    448—51—397+1—398.  898  76:1  He 

505—167—338—30—808—49—259—145—1 14— 

6<J&//— 108.  108  77:1  Uy 

605— 167— 338— 146  (76:1)— 192.    237—192—45+1—     46         73:2  quite 

505—167—338—30—308—49—259.  284— 259-25+1-  26  74:1  still 

505—167—338—30—308—50—258—28  (73:1)— 230— 

218  (76:1)— 12.    447—12—435+1—436.  436  75:1  for 

505—167—338—30—308—193—115—10  b  col.— 105.      105  74:1  a 

505-167—338—30  (74:2)— 308— 193— 115— 15  bA  h 

—100— 7  ^  col.— 93.  93  74:2  good 

505—167—338—30—308    19—259—193—66—5  b  col.— 61  74:1         while; 


216 

74:2 

listen 

116 

74:1 

'  and 

304 

75:1 

found 

50 

75:1 

that 

28 

75:1 

his 

100 

74:1 

heart 

129 

74:1 

still 

144 

75:2 

beat. 
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Word. 


Paffeand 
Colunin. 


99 


214 


218 


246 


170 


76:2 


74:2 


75:1 


at 


last 


the 


74:1        ragig^ed 


74:1 


yonn^ 


505—167—388—30—308—193—115—15  b  ft  >i— 100 
—1  h  col.— 99. 

505—167—388—49  (76:1)— 289-254— 35.    248—85 
—313-^1-214. 

505—167—338—49—289—254—35—15  b  ft  A— 20 

+193—213. 
505—167—388—49  (76:1)— 289— 248— 41— 2  h  (248) 

—39.    284— 39— 245h- 1—246. 
;505— 167— 838— 80— 808— 193— 115.    284—115— 

169+1—170. 
505—167—338—145  (76:2)— 198— 50  (76:1)— 148. 

508—148—355+1—356+5  b  ft  //— 371. 
505—167—338—50—288—193—95+193—288—4  >ft— 
505—167—338—30—308—254—54—15  i>— 39. 
505—167—338—30—308—50—258—193—65.     284— 

65—219+1—220+6  >l— 226. 
505—167—338—50—288—193—95.  447—96—352+1—353 
505—167—338—80—808—50—258—28  (73:1)— 280 

—219—12. 
505—167—838—49—289—254—35—5  b  col.— 30. 
505—167—838—50—288—193—115.    498—115— 

888+1—384. 
505—167—388—49—289—12  b  col.— 277. 
505—167—338—50—288—254—34—7  b  col.— 27.    • 

Those  who  may  insist  that  there  is  no  Cipher  here  will  have  to  explain  the  con- 
currence of  all  this  remarkable  array  of  words:  ragged — young — wretch;  — 
stooped  —  down;  —  listen  —  heart  —  beat;  —  low  —  sigh;  — commenced  —  gosping  — 
Jtreathf  etc.  It  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  pretended  Cipher  story,  consisting 
mainly  of  small  words  —  the  its,  the  thes  and  the  ands;  but  here  in  these  four 
pages  we  have  had  every  word  necessary  to  tell  not  only  the  story  of  the  kill- 
ing of  the  deer,  and  the  destruction  of  the  fish-pond,  but  the  subsequent  fight;  the 
charge  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  on  horseback,  the  pistol  shot,  the  fall  of  two  wounded 
men,  the  apparent  death  of  Shakspere,  Sir  Thomas  stopping  his  horse,  the  exam- 
ination for  the  signs  of  life,  the  low  sigh  of  returning  animation,  and  even  the 
gasping  for  breath,  as  the  injured  Shakspere  regains  consciousness.  Surely,  if 
there  is  no  Cipher  here  we  can  say  of  the  text,  as  was  said  of  Othello's  hand- 
kerchief: *•  There's  magic  in  the  web  of  it." 

But  the  miracle  does  not  end  here;  we  will  see,  hereafter,  this  same  root- 
number  going  on  to  tell  a  wonderful  story,  which  connects  itself  regularly  and 
naturally  with  all  that  we  have  given  in  these  pages. 

Take  the  following  sentence.  Here  every  word,  as  the  reader  will  sec,  comes 
out  of  the  same  corner  of  the  text,  by  the  same  root-number,  to-wit:  338  minus  50 
or  30,  as  heretofore;  while  the  count  originates  either  from  the  end  of  the  second 
scene  or  the  beginning  of  the  third,  in  76:1,  the  two  being  separated  only  by  the 
title  of  the  scene. 


871 

284 
89 

75:2 
75:1 
75-.2 

wretch 
drew 

a 

226 
-853 

74:1 
75:1 

low 
sigh 

12 
80 

75:1 
74:1 

and 
commenced 

884 

277 

27 

76:1 

T  6X:1 

75:2 

Sraspins 

for 
breath. 

505—167—338—50  (74:2)— 288— 49  (76:1)— 239— 

4  b  col.— 245.  245         76:2 

505—167—338—49  (76:1)— 289— 162  (78:1)— 127— 

11  b  col.— 116.  116  78:2 


Bnt 
it 
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806 

76:1 

seemed 

871 

76:1 

his 

266 

78:1 

injuries 

107 

76:1 

were 

805 

76:1 

only 

110 

76:1 

flesh 

114 

76:1  . 

wounds. 

505— 167— 888— 49  (76:1)— 289— 145— 144.    448— 

144—804+1—805+1  h  col.— 806. 
505—167—888—49  (76:1)— 289— 161  (78:1)— 128. 

498—128—870+1—371. 
<505— 167— 888— 50  (76:1)— 288— 80— 268— 146— 112 

—8  b  (146)— 109+162— 271— 5  b  col.— 266. 
^05—167—838—50  (76:1)— 288— 80— 258— 146  (76:2) 

—112—5  bhh  col.— 107. 
505—167—388—49  (76:1)— 289— 145— 144.    448— 

144—804+1—805. 
505—167—888—49  (76:1)— 289— 80^259— 146— 118 

—8  b  (146)— 110. 
505—167—838—49  (76:1)— 289— 80— 259— 145— 114. 

And  observe  how  in  connection  with  all  the  words  already  given,  descriptive  of 

^  bloody  fight,  and  "gasping  for  breath,"  come  in  these  words:  seemed  —  injuries 

—  were — only — flesh  —  wounds.     This  is  the  only  \\m^  flesh  occurs  in  this  act; 

and  the  only  time  wound  occurs  in  this  scene;  and  this  is  the  only  time  injuries  is 

iound  in  this  act.     Yet  here  they  are  all  bound  together  by  the  same  number. 

And  here  I  would  note,  in  further  illustration  of  the  actuality  of  the  Cipher, 
that  no  ingenuity  can  cause  505 — 167«-338  to  tell  the  same  story  that  is  told  by 
505 — 193—312,  or  by  any  other  Cipher  number.  One  Cipher  number  brings  out 
one  set  of  words,  which  are  necessary  to  one  part  of  the  narrative,  while  another 
number  brings  out,  even  when  going  over  the  same  text,  an  entirely  different  set  of 
words.     This  will  be  made  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

But  what  did  Shakspere's  associates  do  when  he  went  down  before  his  Lord- 
ship's pistol  ?  They  did  just  what  might  have  been  expected — they  ran  away;  and 
the  Cipher  tells  the  story.  And  here  we  still  build  the  story  around  that  same  frag- 
ment of  49  words  on  76:1  (intermixed  with  the  first  and  last  fragments,  50  and  30, 
on  74:2)  which  has  given  us  so  much  of  the  recent  narrative;  assisted,  also,  by  the 
next  fragment  of  a  scene,  in  the  next  column, —  145  or  146,  76:2.  The  first  sub- 
division of  the  next  column  ends  at  the  457th  word;  the  second  begins  at  the  458th 
word.  And  to  the  end  of  the  column  there  are  145  or  146  words,  as  we  count  down 
from  457  or  458. 

505-167—888—145—198—1  h  col.— 192. 
505—167—888—49  (76:l>-289.    508—289—219+ 1— 
505— 167— 888— 50(74.2)— 288.    508—288—220+1— 
605—167—888—50  (74:2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 288— 

20^  col.— 218. 
505—167—888—50  (76:1>— 288— 80  (74:2)— 258— 

1  h  col.— 257. 
605— 167— 388— 80(74:2)— 808.    508—808—200+1 

—201+8^  col.— 204. 
505—167—838-80—808—29  (73:2)— 279. 
505—167—388—49—289—80—259—79  (79:1)— 180 

—50  (76:1)— 180. 
505—167—338—40—289—30—25^-146—113— 

8^(146)— 110. 
505—167—838—49—289—30  (74:2)— 259— 10^  col.— 
505—167—888.    448—888—110+1—111. 


192 

75:2 

All 

220 

75:2 

our 

221 

75:2 

men, 

218 

75:2 

so 

257 

75:2 

soon 

204 

75:2 

as 

279 

74:1 

they 

180 

75:2 

saw 

110 

77:1 

that 

249 

76:1 

he 

111 

76:1 

was 
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505-167—338—50  (76:1)— 388-30  (74:2)— 358. 
505—167—338—49  (76:1)  38»— 80  (74:3)— 359. 
505-  -167—338—30—808—146—163—8  b  (146)— 159 

— 9*&  ^col.— 150.  150 

505—167—338—49—389—60—339.    508-339— 

369 -hi— 370.  370 

505— J  67—338-  49  (76:1)— 389.    508—389—319 

-hi— 330 -1-3  >4  col.— 333. 
505—167—338—60  (74:3)— 288— 34 /^  col.^364). 
505—167—838—50  (76:1)— 288— 50  (74:3)— 338— 

23  ^  &  //  col.— 316. 
505— 167— 338— 50  (74:3)— 388.    508-388— 330 -hi 

—3314-13*  col.— 334. 
505—167—338—50  (76:1)— 388— 50  (74:3)  —338. 

506— 338— 370-hl— 371-h3//  col.— 373. 
505— 167— 338-60  (76;l)—388.    448— 388— 160-M—    161 
605—167—338—50  (76:1>— 388-145  (76:1)— 143. 
605—167—338—50  (74:3)— 388. 
505—167—338—145—198. 
605—167—338—60  (74:2)— 388— 60  (76:1)— 338- 

1  h  col.— 337. 
505-167—338—146 (76:3)— 193— 33 b^h  col.— 170. 
605—167—338.    508— 888— 170-h  1—171 . 
605— 167— 338— 145— 198. 
505—167—338—30  (74 :2)— 308— 49— 369.     508— 

369—349+1—350. 
505—167—338—49—389—80—359—193—66. 
605— 167— 338— 30— 308— 354— 64— 50(76:1)— 4-h457— 461 
505—167—338—30—308—49—369—79  (73:1)— 180. 

448— 180— 368-h  1—369. 
505—167—338—30  (74:3)— 308— 13  <^  col.— 295. 
505— 167— 338— 30(74:3)— 808.    508— 308— 300-h 

1— 201 -h  16*  *  h  col.— 217. 
605—167—888—49  (76:1)— 289— 50  (74:2)— 239. 
505—167—338—30  (74:2)— 308— 50  (76:1)— 268.     508 

— 258— 250-hl— 251.  251 

605—167—338—50  (76:1>— 288— 50  (74:2)— 288.    508 

-238—270+1—271.  271 

605—167—338-50  (74:2)— 288— 49  (76:1)— 239— 22 

b^h  col.— 217.  217 

505— 167— 338— 30(74:2)— 308— 50(76:1)— 258— 145—  113 
605—167—338—30  (74:2)— 308— 50  (76:1)— 368— 33 

biih  col.— 336.  336 


Word. 

Pstfeand 
Columii. 

358 

75:3 

359 

75:3 

prisoaer 

76:1 


75:3 


or 


338 

75:3 

in 

(364) 

75:3 

the 

316 

75:3 

greatest 

384 

75:3 

fear 

378 

75:3 

of 

161 

76:1 

being 

(148) 

76:1 

apprehended^ 

388 

75:3 

tamed 

193 

76:1 

and 

387 

75:3 

fled 

170 

75:3 

away 

171 

75:3 

from 

198 

75:3 

the 

350 

75:3 

field. 

fs6 

76:3 

into 

-461 

76:3 

the 

369 

76:3 

shadows^ 

395 

76:1 

with 

• 

317 

75:3 

tpeed 

389 

75:3 

swifter 

75:3 

75:3 

75:3 
76-1 

75:3 


than 

the 

speed 
of 


Here  is  another  sentence  of  thirty-four  words,  growing  out  of  505 — 167—338; 
every  word  found  on  75:2  or  76:1.  Observe  how  those  remarkable  words  taken — 
prisoner — fear — slaine  —  apprehended — fled — speed — swifter — arrows  —  all  come 
out  together,  at  the  summons  of  the  same  root-number,  cohering  arithmetically 
with  absolute  precision;  and  found  —  not  scattered  over  a  hundred  pages,  or  ten 
pages — but  compacted  together  in  two  columns  of  1,003  words!     If  this  stood 
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alone  it  should  settle  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  Cipher  in  the  Shakespeare 
Plays; — but  it  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  other  sentences  already  given,  or  yet  to 
come.  Observe  how  those  typical  words  speed — svn/ter — than — speed — arrows 
—  all  come  out  of  the  same  number  and  the  same  modifications.  Speed  is  338  less 
30  up  the  column  plus  b  h  h;  swifter  is  338  less  50 down  the  column;  than  is  338  less 
50  up  the  column;  speed  (the  same  word)  is  338  less  50  down  the  column,  pf us  b  * 
A,'  arrows  is  338  less  30  down  the  column,  plus  b  h  h.  See  how  the  same  word 
speed  is  so  adjusted  as  to  be  338  less  30  up  the  column  and  338  less  50  down  the 
column! 

But  if  further  evidence  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  incredulous  reader  of  the 
presence  of  the  most  careful  design  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  words  of  the 
text  to  the  columns,  and  parts  of  columns,  of  the  Folio,  let  me  bring  together  three 
parallel  parts  of  the  same  story,  existing  far  apart  in  the  narrative,  it  is  true,  but 
joined  here  by  textual  contiguity.  We  will  see  that  some  of  the  same  words  are 
used  thrice  over  to  tell,  first  of  the  flight  of  the  actors  on  hearing  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  arrested  for  treason ;  secondly,  the  flight  of  Henslow^  the  theater  man- 
ager,  with  his  hoarded  wealth;  and  thirdly,  the  story  of  the  flight  of  the  young  men 
of  Stratford,  when  interrupted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  his  followers  in  the  work 
of  the  destruction  of  his  flsh-pond.  Now  a  colossal  prejudice  might  insist  thai  the 
story  I  have  just  given  could  come  about  by  accident,  —  so  as  to  precisely  fit  to 
that  fragment  of  a  scene  at  the  bottom  of  76:1,  and  that  other  fragment  of  a  scene 
on  74:2,  marshaled  by  the  key-note,  505 — 167—338;  but  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  that  the  text  of  the  Folio  has  been  so  arranged  and  exquisitely  manipulated, 
that  these  very  same  words  are  made  to  match  to  the  subdivisions  of  another 
column,  75:1,  by  the  key-note  of  two  other  and  totally  different  Cipher  numbers, 
to-wit:  505  and  513;  making  a  sort  of  treble-barreled  miracle,  so  extraordinary  and 
incomprehensible,  that  I  think  the  Shakspereolators  will  have  to  conclude  that  if 
there  is  not  a  Cipher  in  these  Plays  there  ought  to  have  been  one. 

To  get  the  three  narratives  side  by  side,  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  page,  I 
shall  have  to  abbreviate  the  explanatory  signs  and  figures;  but  I  have  already  given 
so  many  instances  of  these  that  I  think  the  reader  will  understand  what  is  meant 
without  them.  I  print  in  italic  type  those  words  which  are  duplicated  in  two  or  three 
columns.  To  save  space  I  do  not  give  the  column  and  page  before  each  word, 
because  they  are  all  found  on  75:2,  or  76:1,  or  74:1.  I  therefore  insert  simply  the 
figures  5,  6  or  4  before  the  words  —  5  meaning  75:2,  and  6,  76:1,  and  4,  74:1.  I 
place  the  root-numbers  which  work  out  the  story  at  the  top  of  each  column.  The 
i^b  9l  h  means,  of  course,  the  15  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  in  193  or  254, 
the  upper  and  lower  subdivisions  of  75:1.  Where  other  figures  are  added  or 
deducted  they  refer  to  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  above  or  below  the 
Cipher  word,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  column.  Where  only  the  bracketed 
words  or  the  hyphenated  words  are  counted  by  themselves  I  indicate  it  by  b  or  h. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  words  of  these  sentences,  at  this  time,  in  their 
exact  order,  but  simply  to  show  how  the  same  words  are  brought  out,  from  different 
starting-points,  by  different  root-numbers ;  a  result  which  would  only  be  possible 
through  the  most  careful  double  and  triple  pre-arrangement  and  adjustment  of  the 
root-numbers  to  the  number  of  words  in  the  text,  and  the  number  of  bracketed 
and  hyphenated  words  in  the  columns,  creating  thereby  a  marvelous  parallelism, 
which  it  seems  to  me  utterly  excludes  the  thought  that  the  results  obtained  have 
occurred  by  chance. 
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Here  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  same  words:  men — turned — backs — 
fled — swifter — than  —  arrows — greatest — fear^  are  used,  some  of  them  in  two^ 
some  of  them  in  three  separate  narratives,  descriptive  of  three  different  flights; 
mingled  of  course  with  words,  in  each  instance,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  others. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Observe  how  carefully  the  hyphens  and  brackets  in  column 
75:2  are  adjusted  to  the  necessities  of  the  Cipher.  For  instance,  the  root-number 
505 — 30*^475 — 254  gives  U9  221;  and  this  carried  down  the  column  gives  us  men;" 
and  up  the  column  it  brings  us  to  288,  turned;  but,  if  we  count  in  the  two  hyphen* 
ated  words,  it  gives  us  backs —  *'  turned  their  backs."  On  the  other  hand,  513 — 
3(^483 — 193  gives  us  290;  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  here  the  same  30;  and 
the  193,  the  upper  subdivision  of  75:1,  takes  the  place  of  254,  the  lower  subdi- 
vision of  the  same.  Now  if  we  carry  this  290  down  the  column  it  brings  us  to  the 
same  word,  backs ^  which  we  have  just  obtained  by  going  up  the  column  with  221. 
But  there  are  also  two  hyphenated  words  above  290  as  well  as  below  it,  or  four  in 
all  in  the  column,  exclusive  of  the  bracketed  words;  and  if  we  count  these  in,  as 
we  did  before  with  221,  the  count  falls  again  on  turned —  "  turned  their  backs.'" 
Now,  if  there  had  been  five  hyphenated  words  in  that  column  this  could  not  have 
been  accomplished;  or  if  three  of  the  four  hyphens  had  been  above  288  and  290  the 
count  would  also  have  failed. 

If  Francis  Bacon  did  not  put  a  Cipher  in  this  play,  what  Puck  —  what  Robin 
Goodfellow  —  what  playful  genius  was  it, — come  out  of  chaos, — that  brought 
forth  all  this  regularity  ? 

Now  it  may  be  objected  that  Bacon  would  not  have  used  the  comparison  of 
great  speed  to  a  flight  of  arrows  twice;  but  observe  the  difference:  505  gives  us 
fled  .  .  .  simfter  than  arrows  fly  toward  their  aim;  while  338  gives  us  fled  away 
with  speed  swifter  than  the  speed  of  the  arrows.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
although  the  words  for  these  two  comparisons  are  found  in  the  same  column,  the 
stories  spring  from  different  roots,  and  probably  stand  hundreds  of  pages  apart  in 
the  Cipher  narrative  itself.  And  then,  as  we  find  Bacon  constrained,  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Cipher,  to  depart  in  the  text  of  the  Plays  in  many  instances  from  both 
grammar  and  sense,  as  in: 

Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  bring  forth  ? 

76:1;  or:  "Therefore,  sirra,  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh  come  you  along  [jiV] 
me,**  72:2;  or: 

Hold  up  they  head,  vile  Scot, 

72:1;  or:  "  This  earth  that  bears  the  \sic\  dead,'*  72:2,  etc.:  so,  without  doubt,  he 
was  compelled,  in  such  a  complicated  piece  of  work  as  the  Cipher,  to  use  the 
same  words,  —  for  instance,  swifter  than  arrows^  —  twice,  or  oftener,  when  it  was 
arithmetically  easier  to  use  them  than  to  avoid  using  them.  And  what  an  infinite 
skill  does  it  imply,  that  he  had  so  adapted  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Cipher  narrative  to  each  other,  that  the  story  of  the  three  flights  given 
above  could  be  brought  around  so  as  to  fit  into  column  2  of  page  75,  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  recurring,  in  different  other  pages  and  columns,  to  the  same  words  — 
turned — backs — fled — swifter — arrows ^  etc.!  And  backs,  be  it  observed,  does 
not  occur  again  anywhere  else  in  either  of  these  two  plays.  And  the  word  backs  is 
found  only  six  times  in  all  the  Historical  Plays,  and  in  every  instance  we  find  the 
word  turn,  or  turned,  or  turning,  in  the  same  act,  and,  in  four  cases  out  of  the  six, 
in  the  same  scene  with  backs.  And  arrows  is  found  but  nine  times  in  all  the  Shake- 
speare Plays. 

But  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  any  numbers  would  lead  to  these  same 
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words.  Let  the  reader  experiment.  The  numbers  523  and  516  will  produce  sonie 
of  them,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter;  but  523  and  516  are  Cipher  numbers.  Let  us 
take,  however,  a  number  not  a  Cipher  number  —  for  instance,  500 — and  put  it 
through  the  same  changes  as  the  above;  and  it  will  yield  us  such  incoherent  words 
as  was  —  lead —  with  — from  —  with  —  JCing  —  well — laboring — anil — gan  —  im  — 
ihree^  etc.  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  numbers  but  the  Cipher  numbers  can  be 
made  to  evolve  even  portions  of  any  of  the  significant  sentences  found  in  this 
three-fold  example. 

Let  me  give  one  more  extraordinary  proof  of  this  exquisite  adjustment  of  the 
text  to  the  Cipher;  and  I  again  place  it  in  parallel  columns  that  it  may  the  more 
clearly  strike  the  eye  of  the  reader.  We  have  the  same  words,  fear  of  bring  appre- 
hended, used  in  two  different  portions  of  the  narrative.  Now  the  combination. 
being  apprehended,  is  one  not  likely  to  occur  by  chance;  apprehended  is  found  but  nine 
times  in  all  the  Plays  !  And  but  this  one  time  in  this  play.  And  being,  (signifying 
condition),  but  seven  times  in  all  the  Plays  !  And  only  this  once  in  this  play.  The 
reader  will  now  see  how  these  rare  words  come  together  twice,  at  the  summons  of 
two  different  Cipher  numbers: 


518. 

505—167^)88. 

518 

518 

488 

888 

288 

198 

80 

198 

50  (74:2) 

145 

820 

488 

290 

288 

143 

513— 44»— 84. 

84    75:2 

Fear 

508—288—220+ 

• 

290—5  h  col.— 
448— 290— 158 -h 
1—159+2  A— 
44S_820— 128+ 

285    76:1 
161     76:1 
(\6$^\  7«'li 

of 
being 

i.nnreh»nf4»tf 

1—221+18^^  284  75:2 
288-^50—288. 

508—288+2^-278  75:2 
448—288—160+ 

1—161.  161  76:1 
1     2»:U-145  ^76!V-414a^  76:1 

Fear 

of 

being: 
annrehen^ 

Here  we  start  from  the  initial  word  of  scene  2  of  76:1  of  the  Folio,  and  513 
brings  us  io  fear;  the  same  less  193  (75:1)  and  less  50  (76:1)  carried  down  the  same 
column  gives  us  of;  the  same  up  the  column,  plus  the  hyphens,  gives  us  being;  and 
the  same  513  less  193,  up  the  same  column,  gives  us  apprehended.  The  formula  of 
this  last  word  cannot  be  clearly  stated  in  figures,  but  actual  count  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  apprehended  is  the  320th  word  plus  the  brackets,  counting  up  from  448. 

Again,  505 — 167—338;  338  less  50  (74:2)  gives  us  288— /Jrory  this  288  carried 
through  the  fragment  at  the  bottom  of  76:1  and  up  the  next  column  gives  us  o/^ 
and  288,  the  same  number,  up  the  column  (76:1)  gives  us  being;  and  the  same 
number,  288,  carried  through  the  adjoining  subdivision  (145,  76:2)  gives  us  143: 
and  actual  count  will  demonstrate  that  apprehended  is  the  143d  word  down  the 
column,  not  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  above  it. 

But  to  resume  our  narrative: 


505—167—388—50—288—248—40+ 193— 288+/J— 
505—167—338—49  (76:1)— 289— 248— 41.     194+ 

41—235—^—235. 
505—167—388—49—289—218  (74:2)— 71. 
505—167—338—219  (74:2)— 119. 


Word. 
(288) 

(285) 
71 
119 


Pa^eand 
Column. 

75:1 

75:1 
74:1 
75:1 


My 

Lord, 

who 

had. 
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Word. 
605-167—888—50  (74:2)— 288— 4»— 289— 50  (74:2)—   289 

506—167—888—50—288—50—238-50—188— 
\2b^  h  col.— 176. 


Psffeand 
Column. 

75:2 


176 

188 

341 


74:1 
74:1 

76:1 


is 

the 
mean 

time, 


505—167—388—60—288—60  (76:1)— 238— 50— 188. 
505—167—388—50—808—60^258—90  (78:1)— 168. 

508—168—840+1—841. 
505—167—888—80—808—198—116—16  b  ft  >l— 100. 

248— 100— 148+1—149+^— 160. 

505—167—888—50  (74:2)— 288— 60  (76:1)— 288— 198 

—45.  447— 46— 402-1-1— 408+3  ^  col.— 406. 
505—167—888—49^289—248—41—24  b  h  >i— 17. 
505—167—338-80—308—198—110;  88-1-1—84 

-1-8  b  col.     87. 
505—167—888—80—808—198—1 10. 
505—167—838—80—308—49—259-  248—1 1  -h  193— 

204—2  >*- 202. 

505—167—838—49—289—248—41—22  b  &  ;i— 19. 

284—19—265+1—266. 
505—167—888—30—308—193—115.    248—115— 

138+1—184+16  b9ih  col. 
505—167—388—49  (76:1)— 289— 248— 41— 24  b9i  h 

(248)— 17.     447—15—432+ 1—488. 
505—167—888—50  (74:2)— 288-248— 40-1  h  col.— 
50(!h-167— 838— 49— 289— 248— 41— 22  b  ft  ;fc— 19. 

447—19—428+1—429. 
605—167—838—80  (74:2)— 808— 198— 116— 15  bhh 
"       —100.    248—100—148+1—149. 

It  seems  that  the  rioters  had  also  kindled  a  fire  to  light  their  destructive  work. 
For  we  have: 


[160) 

74:2 

followed 
the 

406 

75:1 

others, 

17 

751 

came 

87 

75:1 

up. 

110 

76:1 

He 

202 

75:1 

tells 

266 

74:1 

them 

160 

74:2 

to 

488 

75:1 

make 

89 

76:1 

him 

429 

75:1 

a 

149 

74:2 

prisoner. 

505— 167— 888— 50— 288— 248— 40— 24*  ft  h  (248>— 

16—1  A— 15.  16 

505—167—338-80—808—198—110.    284—110— 

174+5—175.  176 

505—167—338—50—288—198—90—22—  b  (198)— 68.      68 
505— 167— 338— 30— 808— 50-258— 90— 168-1 

h  col.— 167.  167 

505— 167— 388— 80— 308-198— 110— 9  *ft  >i— 101.  101 

505—167—338—60  (74:2)— 288— 49  (76:1)— 289-^50 

(74:2)— 189— 12  *  ft  >4  col.— 177.  177 

505—167—338—50—288—50  (76:1)— 238— 298— 40. 

284r-40— 244+1— 245.  245 

505—167—888—50—288—198—90—24  bs^h  (198)— 66.    66 
605—167—838—30—308—198—1 10.    284—1 10—174 

+1— 175+6  >4  col.— 181.  181 

505—167—838—50  (74:2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 288— 50 

(74:2)— 188+ 193—881—8  *— 373  878 

505—167—888—80—808—198—110+194—804— 

8*  col.— 801.  801 


75:1 


After 


74:1     quenching^ 
76:2  the 


75:2 
75:1 

74:1 


fire, 
the 

flames 


74:1  of 

75:2        which 


74:1 


76:1 


eyen 


yet 


75:1       bnmed, 
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Word. 

Page  and 
Column. 

261 

76:1 

my 

262 

76:1 

Lord 

The  word  quenching  only  occurs  one  other  time  in  all  the  thousand  pages  of 
the  Plays;  and  here  it  coheres  arithmetically  vi'iih  Jlame^  Jirg  and  burned;  and  this 
is  the  only  time  vfhenjiamf  occurs  in  these  two  plays  of  jsi  and  2d  Henry  II'.;  and 
this  is  the  only  occasion  when  burned  is  found  in  2d  Henry  IV.;  and  it  occurs  but 
once  in  ist  Henry  IV. 

And  here  the  narrative  changes  slightly  its  root-number;  heretofore  we  have 
elaborated  this  part  of  the  story  by  505 — 167—338;  but  in  that  167  (74:2)  there  arc 
twenty-one  bracketed  words  and  one  hyphenated  word;  if  we  count  these  in,  then 
the  167  becomes  189;  and  189  deducted  from  the  root-number,  505,  leaves,  not  33S, 
but  316.  Hence,  for  a  long  narrative,  hereafter,  316  becomes  the  root-number.  \Vc 
have  seen  a  similar  change  take  place  on  page  718,  ante^  where  a  whole  chapter 
grows  out  of  516 — 167—349 — 22 b^h  (167)— 327. 

We  read: 


505—167—838—22  b  &  >4— 816— 50— 266-5  >i— 261. 
505—167—888—223  &  >i— 316— 4d— 267— 5  A— 262. 
505—167—888—22  b  &  //— 816— 193  (75 :1)— 128.    498 

—123—875+1—876. 
505—167—888—223  a  >i— 816— 198— 123.    467—123 

-.8344-1—835. 
605— 167— 88S-22  b  ft  >4— 816— 198— 128— 15  3  &  A— 

108—5  3*  >4  col.— 108. 
605—167—838—22  b  &  A— 316— 50  (74:2)— 266— 49 

(76:1)— 217— 145— 72. 
505—167—888—22  b  &  >4— 316— 198— 123.    449— 

123— 326-1-1— 327. 
505—167—838—22  b  &  //— 316— 193— 128— 15  3  &  *— 

108—50  (76:1)— 58. 
505—167—888—223  &  >«— 316— 50— 266— 133— 253. 
505— 167— 888— 22  3  &  //— 316— 193— 123. 
606— 167— 338— 223  &  A— 816— 50— 266. 
605—167—838—22  3  &  A— 316— 49  (76:1)— 267. 
606—167—338—22  3  ft  >4— 316— 60— 266.    603—266 

—387+1—838. 


879 


335 


103 


72 


327 


76:1 


76:2 


76:1 


76:1 


76:1 


tells 


them 


to 


make 


68 

76:2 

litter 

268 

76:1 

and 

123 

76:1 

lift 

266 

76:1 

the 

267 

73:1 

corpse 

338 


76:2 


Qp. 


The  exquisite  art  of  the  work  is  shown  in  that  word  /iffer.  We  have  already 
(505 — 448^57)  used  the  57th  word,  Aer,  {her  Grace  is  furious,  etc.);  here  we  use  the 
58th  word,  Utter;  and  after  a  while  we  shall  find  the  word  overwhelmed,  the  55th  word, 
used  to  describe  Bacon's  feelings  when  he  heard  the  dreadful  news  that  Shakspere 
was  to  be  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  to  make  him  disclose  the  author  of  the 
Plays.  Now  the  Cipher  story  brought  the  words  overwhelmed —  her —  Ittter  into  jux 
taposition.  How  was  Bacon  to  use  these  words  in  the  external  play?  There- 
upon, his  fertile  mind  invented  that  grotesque  image,  wherein  the  corpulent  Fal- 
staflf  says  to  his  diminutive  page: 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow  that  hath  oenvhelmed  all  ker  litter  but 
one. 

It  will  be  found  that  we  owe  many  of  the  finest  gems  of  thought  in  the  Plays 
to  the  dire  necessities  of  the  great  cryptologist,  who,  driven  to  straits  by  the  Cipher, 
fell  back  on  the  vast  resources  of  his  crowded  mind,  and  invented  sentences  that 
would  bring  the  patch-work  of  words  before  him  into  coherent  order.  Take  that 
beautiful  expression: 
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O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever,  in  the  haunch  of  winter,  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.' 

It  will  be  found  that  summer^  haunch^  winter^  sings  and  lifting  are  all  Cipher 
words,  the  tail  ends  of  various  stories,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  linked  them  to- 
gether in  this  exquisite  fashion.  There  was,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  no  connection 
between  haunch^  a  haunch  of  venison,  and  summer^  winter  and  sings^  but  in  an 
instant  the  poet,  with  a  touch,  converted  the  haunch  into  the  hindmost  part  of  the 
winter.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Bacon  said  of  himself  that  he  found  he  had  *'a 
nimble  and  fertile  mind." 

^  ad  Henry  iy,,'vr,%. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  YOUTHFUL  SHAKSPERE  DESCRIBED, 

We  will  draw  the  curtain  and  show  you  the  picture. 

Twelfth  Night,  i^s. 

WHEN  *'my  Lord"  (as  the  peasants  called  him)  —  Sir 
Thomas  —  captured  one  of  the  marauders  and  destroyers  of 
his  property,  he  was  of  course  curious  to  know  who  it  was.  And 
so  by  the  same  root-number  (playing  between  the  end  of  scene 
second,  76:1,  and  the  subdivisions  of  75:1)  we  find  the  following 
words  coming  out: 


506—167—338—50—288—193  (75:1)— 95. 
505—167—338—30—808—50—258—28  (73:1)— 230— 

145—85.    448— 85— 368-h  1—364. 
505—167—388—30—808—49—259—90—169—145— 

24.    44&— 24— 424+1— 425. 
505—167—338—30—308—50—258-63  (73:1)— 19&- 

10  /^185. 
505—167—338—50—288—193—95.    447—95—352 

-hi— 353+3^  col.— 856. 
505—167—838—30—308—50—258—28  (73:1)— 230— 

145—85.    498—85—413 + 1—414. 
505—167—338—30—308—50—258—79—179-49— 

130.    508—130—878-1-1—379-1-4^  ft  h  col.— 
506—167—838—30—308—49—259—79  (73:1)— 180— 

4^  col.— 176. 

And  when  the  blood  was  scraped  away  from  the  face  of  the  wounded  man,  he 
recognized  "  William  Shagspere,  one  thone  partie."  Little  did  Sir  Thomas  think, 
as  he  gazed  upon  him,  that  the  poor  wounded  wretch  was  to  be,  for  centuries,  the 
subject  of  the  world's  adoration,  as  the  greatest,  profoundest,  most  brilliant  and 
most  philosophical  of  mankind.  The  whole  thing  makes  history  a  mockery.  It 
is  enough,  in  itself,  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  all  the  established  opinions  of  the  world. 

I  would  note  the  fact  that  the  word  scraped  occurs  in  but  two  other  places  (jc 
all  the  Plays  / 

505—167—338—30—308-49—259—90—169.  169         75:1  He 

505—167—338—30—308—50—258—63  (73:1)— 195— 

50—145—50—95.  95        75:2   remembered 
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Word. 

Pafeand 
Column. 

95 

75:1 

He 

864 

76:1 

scraped 

425 

76:1 

the 

185 

74:1 

blood 

356 

75:1 

awaj 

414 

76:1 

from 

383 

75:2 

his 

176 

76:1 

£ace. 
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ISl 


Word. 
505— 167— 888— dO— 80&— 50— 258— 90— 108— 145—       28 
505—167—888—80—808—50—258—90—168.    458— 

168—290+1—291+8^  &  h  col.— 299.  299 

505—167—838—80—808-50—258—63  (73:1)— 196— 

50—145.  508— 145— 363+1— 364+8<J  col.—  367 
505—167— 338— 30— 308— 50— 258— 90— 168.    508— 

168—340+1—341  +6  ^  col  —847.  847 

505—167—888—30—308—50^258—28  (78:1)— 230— 

145—85.  193—85—108+1—109+6  b  a  /i— 115.  115 
505—167—338—30—808—50—258—90—168.  168 

505—167—338—60—288—193—95.    248—95—158+ 

1  h  col.— 155.  155 

505—167—338—80—808-49—259—90^169—145— 

24— 8^(145)— 21.  21 

505—167—838-30—308—50—258—28  (73:1)— 280— 

145—86.  85 

505—167—838—30—308-50—258—248—10.  ID 

505—167—338-50—288—193—95—50  (76:1)— 45. 

198—45—148+1—149.  149 


Pure  and 
Column. 

77:1 


76:2 

75:2 

75:2 

75:1 
76:1 

74:2 

77:1 

77:1 
74:1 


the 


rascally 
knave 

well; 


there 

was 
not 


( 


worse 

in 
the 


75:1       barony. 


And  here  follows  the  description  of  the  youthful  Shakspere,  as  he  appeared 
on  his  native  heath: — one  of  the  half-civilized  boys  of  "the  bookless  neighbor- 
hood" of  Stratford;  the  very  individual  referred  to  in  the  traditions  of  beer-drink- 
ing, poaching  and  rioting  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

To  save  work  for  the  printers  I  will  hereafter,  instead  of  printing  505—167— 
338,  in  each  line,  content  myself  with  commencing  each  line  with  338. 


338—80  (74:2>— 808— 146— 168-8  b  (145)— 160. 
338—30—308—146—162.    457—162—295+1—296. 
338—80—308—146—162—3  b  (146)— 159.    457—159 

—298+1—299. 
338—80—308—145—163. 

338—80—308—146—162—9  b^h  col.— 153. 
838—80—308—145—163—5  b  a^  h  col.— 148. 
338—80—308—50—258—60  (76:1)— 208.    457—208 

—249+1—250. 
338—163—175. 
338—49  (76:1)— 289— 14ft— 143— 3  b  (146)— 140.    457 

—140—817+1—318 
838—30—808-49—259. 

338— 29  (74:2;)— 809.    455—309—148+1—149. 
338—50—288—146—192—3  b  (146)— 189— 4  b  col.— 
338—49—289—146—193—3  b  (146)— 190-4  b  col.— 
838—49  (76:2)— 289— 146— 143— 1  h  col.— 142. 
338—49  (76:2)— 289— 146— 143. 
838—49  (76:2)— 289— 161— 128+457— 586— 3  b  col.— 
838—193—145—5  bhh  col.— 140. 
338—193—145—4  b  col.— 141. 


160 

77:1 

The 

296 

76:2 

horson 

299 

76:2 

knave 

163 

76:1 

was, 

at 

153 

76:1 

this 

148 

76:1 

time, 

250 

76:2 

about 

175 

78:2 

twenty; 

818 

76:2 

but 

259 

76:1 

his 

149 

76:2 

beard 

185 

76:2 

a 

IS 

186 

76:2 

not 

142 

76:2 

yet 

143 

76:2 

fledg^ed; 

582 

76:2 

there 

140 

76:2 

is 

141 

76:2 

not 
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888—50  (74:2)— 288— 146— 142. 

388—30—308—145—168.    457—163—294-1-1—295. 

888—145  (76:2)— 193— 8  b  (146)— 190-2  h  col.— 188. 

338—29  (74:2)— 809. 

838—30—308—145—163. 

338— 50(74:2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 238— 146— 142 

—8  b  (146)— 139. 
338—49  (76:1)— 289— 146— 143.     577— 143— 434-t-l 

—435-1-17  ^4/4—452. 
338—30—308—50—258—16  b  it  h  col.— 243. 
338—198—145.    457—145—312+1—313. 
338—30—308—49—259.    608—259—8444-1—3454- 

2  k  col.— 347. 
838— 30— 30&— 146— 162-3  b  (146)— 159— 4  b  col.— 
838—80—308—145—168—3  ^(145)— 160— 4  b  col.— 
888—80—308—49—259. 

338— 30— 308— 49— 259— 145*114— 3  ^  col.— 111. 
338—50—288—50  (76:1)— 288. 
338—50—288—162  (78:1)— 126. 
338—50—288—50  (76:1)— 238— 7  b  col.— 231. 
388—49  (76:1)— 289— 161— 128.    610-128—4824-1— 
888—30—308—49—259^-3  h  col.— 256. 
388— 49(76:1)— 289— 162— 127— 32  (79:1)— 95 

—11  b  col.— 84. 
388—50—288—162  (78:1)— 126— 58  (80:1)— 66. 
338—162—176—49  (76:1)— 127.    603—127—476+1— 

477+3  b  col.— 480 
338— 162— 176— 49  (76:1)— 127.    458+127—685. 
838— 60  (74:2)— 288.    603—288—815+1—316. 
388— 49  (76:1)— 289.    608— 289— 814+1— 3 15+2  >i— 
888—50  (74:2)— 288.    603—288—315+1—816+ 

2^-318. 
388— 30— 30&-145— 163.    457—163—294+1—296. 
338—80—308—162—146—50—96—1  h  col.— 95. 
338—50—288—57  (79:1)— 281. 
888—30—308—162—146.    458—146—312+1—818+ 

7  /J  *  /4— 320. 
388—50  (74:2)— 288— 49  (76:1)— 239. 
838— 49  (76:1)— 289.    603—289—314+1—315+ 

10  i^  A  >«— 325. 
838—60—288. 
838_145«.198.    577—198—384+1—385. 

338—30—308—49—259-^  b  col.— 255. 

838—30—308—50  (76:1)— 258. 

388—50—288—162  (78:1)— 126.    498—126—372+1— 

338— 145— 19a— 161— 32— 1  >*—31. 

338—145—193—3  ^  (145)— 190. 

388—304  (78:1)— 34.    462—34—428+1—429. 

338—50—288—49  (76:1)— 239— 7  3  ft  /«  col.— 232. 

838—49—289—162—127—50—77.    603—77—526+ 1- 


Word. 

Paffeand 

Column. 

142 

76:2 

yet 

296 

76:2 

a 

188 

76:2 

haire 

309 

76:2 

on 

163 

76:2 

his 

139 


76:2 


chin; 


452 

77:1 

it 

243 

76:1 

• 

IS 

313 

76:2 

smooth 

347 

76:2 

as 

156 

76:2 

my 

156 

76:2 

hand. 

259 

76:2 

He 

111 

76:1 

was 

238 

76:2 

almost 

126 

78:2 

naked; 

231 

78:1 

withoot 

488 

77:2 

shirts. 

256 

76:2 

cloak 

84 

78:2 

or 

66 

80:2 

stockings. 

480 

76:2 

He 

585 

76:2 

doth 

316 

76:2 

weare 

317 

76:2 

nothing 

818 

76:2 

hnt 

296 

76:2 

a 

96 

76:2 

cap; 

231 

76:2 

his 

320 

76:2 

shoes 

239 

76:2 

out 

325 

76:2 

at 

288 

76:2 

the 

886 

77:1 

heels. 

265 

76:2 

short 

258 

76:2 

slops. 

373 

76:1 

and 

31 

78:2 

a 

190 

76:2 

smock 

429 

78:2 

on 

232 

76:2 

his 

.527 

76:2 

back. 
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338—146—198—3  b  (145)— 190— 3  >i  col 187. 

338— ai7  (79:1)— 21. 

338—49  (76:1)— 289— 163— 127+31  (79:1)— 158. 
338-60— 288— 162— 12^-32— 94— 3  >i  col.— 91. 
338-50-288— 162— 126— 68  (80:1)— 66.    523—66— 

457+1—458. 
338-162  (78:1)— 176— 82  (79:1)— 144.     462-144— 

318+1—319+2^—321. 
338— 145— 198-8 /*  (145)— 190— 1  b  col.— 189. 
338— 146— 19a-3  b  (145)— 190.     577—190—387+1— 
338—60  (74:2)— 288— 49  (76:1)— 289— 145— 94.     577 

—94—483+1—484. 
338-50  (74.2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 288— 145— 98,    577 

—98—484+1—485. 
338—80—808—49  (76:1)— 250. 
338—60  (74:2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 238— 168— 75— 32 

(79:1)— 48.     462—48—419+1—420. 
838—60  (74:2)— 288— 60  (76:1)— 288— 168— 75-32 

(79:1)— 48. 
838-162—176—82—144.    468—144—824+1—826 

+1  //col.^ 
338—80—308—145—168—5 bhh  col.— 158. 

388—60  (74.2)— 288-49  (76:1)— 289-145— 94.   677— 

94—488+1—484+6  b  &  A— 889. 
888—60  (74:2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 288-145— 98.     677 

—98—384+1—885+6  b  a  >i— 890. 


Wort. 

Paffe  and 
Column. 

187 

76:1 

out 

21 

79:2 

at 

158 

79:1 

elbow, 

91 

78:2 

and 

458 


484 


80:2 


77:1 


not 


821 

78:2 

over 

(189) 

77:1 

clean. 

888 

77:1 

The 

truth 


486 

77:1 

i», 

269 

76:2 

he 

420 

78:2 

lived, 

48 

78:2 

at 

826 

78:1 

this 

158 

77:1 

time, 
in 

889 

77:1 

great 

890 

77:1 

infamy. 

Here  we  have,  brought  out  by  the  same  root-number  (338),  a  whole  wardrobe: 
cap  —  shirts  —  cloak  —  stockings  —  shoes  —  smock;  together  with  out  —  at  —  heels  — 
on  —  back  —  out  —  at  —  elbows;  and  also  horson  —  knave  —  weare  —  nothing  — 
almost — naked.  Why  —  if  this  is  the  work  of  chance — did  not  some  of  these  words, 
descriptive  of  clothing,  come  out  by  the  other  root-numbers,  or  by  this  same  root- 
number,  when  applied  to  other  pages  ? 

Smock  occurs  but  once  in  this  play  and  but  six  other  times  in  all  the  Plays; 
elbow  is  found  but  once  in  this  act  and  but  twice  In  this  play;  shirts  occurs  but 
this  once  in  this  act;  slops  is  found  only  this  one  time  in  this  play,  and  but  one 
other  time  in  all  the  Plays;  this  is  the  only  time  stockings  is  found  in  the  play,  and 
it  occurs  but  eight  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays;  this  is  the  only  time  shoes  is  found 
in  this  play;  and  this  is  the  only  time  cap  occurs  in  this  act;  and  this  is  the  only  time 
infamy  is  found  in  this  play.  Can  any  one  believe  that  all  these  rare  words  came 
together,  in  so  small  a  compass,  by  chance;  and  that,  by  another  chance,  they  were 
each  of  them  made  the  338th  word  from  some  one  of  a  few  clearly  defined  points  of 
departure  in  counting? 

Observe  those  yrords  almost  naked.  Each  is  derived  from  338;  nay,  each  is 
derived  from  338  minus  50—288.  We  commence  with  288  at  the  end  of  scene  2 
and  go  forward  to  the  next  column,  and  we  have  almost;  we  take  288  again,  and 
commence  at  the  end  of  the  next  scene  and  go  forward  again  to  the  next  column, 
and  we  have  naked/  This  alone  would  be  curious;  but  taken  in  connection  with  all 
the  other  words  in  this  sentence,  which  cohere  arithmetically  and  in  sense  and 
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meaning,  with  almost  naked — no  shirts  or  stockings  —  doth  wear  nothing  but  a  cap, 
and  shoes  out  at  the  heels ^  and  a  smock  out  at  the  elbow^  not  over  clean^  it  amounts  to  a 
demonstration. 

The  word  j-/(t^j- signified  breeches.  We  have  in  the  Plays:  "A  German,  from 
the  waist  downward  all  slops.'* ^  We  also  find,  in  the  text  under  consideration, 
Falstaff  speaking  of  "the  satin  for  my  short  cloak  and  slops,'*  The  word  jwwfit 
signified  a  rough  blouse,  such  as  is  worn  by  peasants  and  laborers.^  In  the  text 
the  word  smock  is  disguised  in  smack^  which  was  pronounced  smock  in  that  age. 

Some  explanation  of  the  figures  used  as  modifiers  in  the  Cipher>work  are 
necessary.  We  are  advancing,  as  Bacon  would  say,  "into  the  bowels  of  the*' 
play. 

Page  77  is  solid;  —  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  break  in  it  by  stage  directions  or 
new  scenes.  The  first  colamn  of  page  78  contains  two  fragments;  one  of  162 
words,  being  the  end  of  scene  third;  the  other  the  first  part  of  Scana  Quarfa,  con- 
taining 306  words,  with  17  bracketed  words  and  3  hyphenated  words  besides.  If 
we  count  from  the  end  word  of  scene  third  upward,  exclusive  of  that  word,  as  we 
have  done  in  other  instances,  we  have  161  words;  if  we  count  from  the  beginning 
of  scene  fourth  we  have  162  words.  In  this  fragment  the  words,  **th*othcr,"  on 
the  14th  line,  are  counted  as  one  word —  **  t'other."  From  the  end  word  of  scene 
third  downward  there  are  306  words;  from  the  first  w^ord  of  scene  fourth  downward 
there  are  305  words.  The  next  column  of  page  78  is  unbroken.  When  we  reach 
the  next  column  (79:1)  we  have  a  complicated  state  of  things.  The  column  is 
broken  into  four  fragments.  The  first  of  31  words,  with  5  words  in  brackets,  con- 
stitutes the  end  of  scene  fourth.  Then  we  enter  act  second.  The  first  break  is 
caused  by  the  stage  direction,  Enter  Falstaffe  and  Bardolfe^  and  ends  with  the 
317th  word  from  the  top  of  the  column;  being  the  286th  word  from  the  end  of  the 
last  act,  or  285  from  the  beginning  of  act  second,  or  284,  excluding  the  first  and 
last  word.  This  gives  us  the  modifier  286  or  285,  or  284.  And  to  the  bottom  of 
the  column  there  are  199  or  200  words. 

The  next  break  in  the  text  is  caused  by  the  stage  direction,  Enter  Ch,  Justice. 
ending  with  the  461st  word,  and  containing  143  or  144  words,  accordingly  as 
we  count  from  the  beginning  of  that  subdivision  or  the  end  of  the  preceding 
one;  and  the  fourth  fragment  runs  from  the  461st  word  to  the  end  of  the  column, 
and  contains  57  or  58  words.  The  second  column  of  page  79  is  broken  by  the 
stage  direction,  Enter  M.  Gower.  The  first  contains  533  words;  the  second  con- 
tains 64  or  65  words;  and  there  are  534  words  from  the  first  word  of  the  second 
subdivision,  inclusive,  to  the  top  of  the  column.  This  page  gives  us  therefore  these 
modifiers: 

31— 32;  —  317— 318;  — 284  — 285— 286;  —199—200;  —461— 462;— 143— 144;  — 
57—58;  —  533—534;  —64—65. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  next  column  (78:1)  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  scene 
I,  act  2,  gives  us  338  words,  with  12  /(  &  5  ^  words  additional;  and  the  fragment  of 
scene  second,  act  2  (78:1),  gives  us  57  or  58  words,  as  we  count  from  the  beginning 
of  scene  second  or  the  end  of  scene  first.  And  the  next  column  gives  us  two  frag- 
ments, yielding  461-2  and  61-2. 

And  here  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  curious  manner  in 
which  the  stage  directions  are  packed  into  the  comers  of  lines  on  page  79,  as 
compared  with  column  i  of  page  75,  where  the  words,  Enter  Morton,  2ltc  given 
about  half  an  inch  space;  or  on  page  64,  where  one  stage  direction  is  assigned 

*  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  ii,  2. 

•  See  Webster  s  Dictionary,  "  Smock  "  and  "  Smock-frock:' 
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three-quarters  of  an  inch  space;  or  page  62,  where  three  stage  directions  have 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  space,  while  three  others,  on  this  page,  79,  have 
not  even  a  separate  line  given  them.  The  crowding  of  matter  on  some 
pages,  as  compared  with  others,  is  also  shown  by  contrasting  the  small 
space  allowed  for  the  title  of  Actus  Secundus^  Scana  Prima,  on  79:1,  with 
the  heading,  not  of  an  act,  but  a  scene,  on  the  next  column  (80:1).  In  the  one 
case  the  space  from  spoken  word  to  spoken  word  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  in  the 
other  it  is  an  inch  and  one-sixteenth.  And  that  this  is  not  accidental  is  shown 
also  in  the  abbreviations  used  on  page  79:  Chief  is  printed  Ch.;  remembered  is 
printed  remtbred;  a  hundred  is  printed  a  100;  <Sr»  is  constantly  used  for  and;  M,  is 
used  repeatedly  lor  Master;  Mistress  is  printed  Mist.;  thou  is  repeatedly  printed  "  J; " 
twenty  shillings  is  printed  20  s.  And  observe  how  Lombard  street  and  silh  man 
(79:1.  29ih  line)  are  run  together  into  one  word  each,  where  anywhere  else 
we  should  at  least  have  had  a  hyphen  between  their  parts.  And  that  these  things 
were  deliberately  done  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  word  remembered  {•j():2,  16  lines 
from  end);  if  it  had  been  simply  printed  remebred  we  might  suppose  it  was  a  typo- 
graphical error,  but  the  printer  was  particular  to  put  the  sign  "  over  the  e  to  show 
that  there  had  been  an  elision  of  part  of  the  word.  Now  it  took  just  as  long  to  put 
in  that  mark  as  it  would  have  taken  to  insert  the  ///  and  the  additional  e  between 
the  b  and  e,  (Did  the  ordinary  fonts  of  type  of  that  age  use  this  elision  sign  ?  Or 
were  these  types  made  to  order  ?) 

A  still  more  striking  fact  is,  that  while  by  uniform  custom  each  speaker  in  the 
text  of  the  Plays  is  allowed  his  line  to  himself,  yet  in  two  instances,  on  page  79, 
the  words  uttered  by  an  interlocutor  are  crowded  in  as  part  of  the  line  belonging  lo 
another  speaker.     Thus  we  have  (79:1,  12th  line  from  end)  this  line: 

Ealst.    Keep  them  off,  Bardolfe.     Pang,   A  rescue,  a  rescue. 
And  again  (79:2,  3d  line): 

I  am  a  poor  widow  of  E^stcheap  and  he  is  arre- 
sted at  my  suit.       Ch.  Just.  For  what  Fumme  ? 

Here  v;e  see  that  the  printer  has  not  even  room  to  print  in  full  the  wr»rds  Chief 
Justice,  but  condensed  them  into  Ch.  Just. 

Now  every  printer  will  tell  you  that  unless  there  had  been  some  special  and 
emphatic  order  to  crowd  the  text  in  this  extraordinary  fashion:  it  would  not  have 
been  done;  but  a  dozen  lines  or  more  of  page  79  would  have  been  run  over  onto  page 
So,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them.  Compare  79:1  or  79:2 
with  80:1.  There  are  in  80:1  no  abbreviations  in  spelling;  no  contractions,  with 
the  single  exception  of  one  M.  for  Master;  there  is  no  <^  for  and;  no  using  of  figures 
for  words,  although  we  have  "  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse;"  no  running 
of  the  speeches  of  two  characters  together  in  one  line.  And  there  are  631  words  on 
79:2  and  only  403  words  on  80:1 !  And  yet  each  is  a  column,  the  one  following  the 
other.  Why  should  one  column  contain  228  words  more  than  the  other,  or  one- 
third  more  words  than  the  other  ?  There  is  on  page  79  matter  enough  to  constitute 
two  pages  and  a  half,  printed  as  column  i  of  page  80  or  as  column  i  of  page  62 
is  printed. 

But  the  exigencies  of  the  Cipher  required  that  column  79:2  should  contain  228 
words  more  than  column  80:1;  and  the  carrying  of  a  single  word  over  from  the  one 
to  the  other  would  have  destroyed  the  Cipher  on  both  pages;  and  hence  all  this 
packing  and  crowding  of  matter,  which  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  by  simply  glanc- 
ing at  the  page,  as  given  herewith  m  facsimile. 


Pafeaod 
Column. 

76:2 

The 

76:1 

Bishop 

77:1 

said. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER  AND  HIS  ADVICE. 

The  curses  be  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  a  man.  the  heart  of 
a  monster.  Winter's  TaU^  iv^j. 

505— 167=-338. 


Word. 

888— 80— 808—50—258— 4d— 209.  608—209—394+1—895 
338—80—308—49—259.  498—259—2394-1—240.  240 
838—30—808—50—258—49—209—148—63.  68 

Who  was  the  Bishop?  It  was  his  Lordship  Sir  John  Babington,  Bishop  of 
Worcester —  "  the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  Lord  John,  Bushop  of  Worcester  " — 
of  the  diocese  in  which  Stratford  was  situated, — for  whose  protection  was  executed 
that  famous  bond,  dated  November  28,  1582,  to  enable  **  William  Shagspere,  one 
thone  partie,  and  Anne  Hathwey  of  Stratford,  in  the  dioces  of  Worcester,  maiden," 
to  marry  with  '*  once  asking  of  the  bannes  of  matrimony  between  them."'  We 
know  that  the  Bishop  belonged  to  the  Cecil  faction,  and  when  Essex  was  arrested 
for  treason,  and  he  thought  he  could  do  so  safely,  he  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  him.     Hepworth  Dixon  says: 

Babington,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  glances  at  him  [Essex]  cautiously  in  a  court 
sermon ;  but  when  sent  for  by  the  angry  Queen  he  denies  that  he  pointed  to  the 
Earl.« 

The  Bishop  belonged  to  the  Cecil  faction;  he  was  Sir  Robert's  superserviceable 
friend,  and  the  very  man,  of  all  others,  to  tell  him  all  about  Shakspere's  youth;  and 
we  will  see  hereafter  that ' '  Anne  Hathwey  "  had  dragged  the  future  play-actor  before 
Sir  John,  as  Bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  that  Sir  John  had  compelled  Shakspere  to 
marry  her.  So  the  Bishop  knew  all  about  him.  And  herein  we  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bond  just  referred  to;  and  the  hurried  marriage;  and  the  baptism  tread- 
ing fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  bridal. 

And  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  who  gave  Cecil  the  description  of  Shak- 
spere's appearance  in  his  youthful  days  which  we  copied  into  the  last  chapter. 

And  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Cipher  story  about  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
When  Cecil  became  suspicious  of  the  Plays,  he  gave  Sir  John  the  plays  of  Richard 
//.  and  Measure  for  Measure  to  examine,  or,  as  Bacon  was  wont  10  say,  to  anato- 
mize —  (  The  Anatomy  of  IVif,  The  Anatomy  of  Melanchofyy  etc.)    The  Bishop  found 

*  HalliwcU-Phillipps*  Outlifusy  p.  569.  •  PersctnU  History  of  Lord  Bacon^  p.  xv^. 
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the  same  strain  of  infidelity  in  Measure  for  Measure  which,  centuries  afterwards, 
shocked  the  piety  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  he  then  told  Cecil  the  story  of  Shakspere's 
life,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  ragged  urchin  who  had  been  dragged  before 
him,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  constrained,  perforce,  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  matrimony,  never  wrote  the  play  of  Measure  for  Measure  or  Richard  II, 
The  .Bishop  of  Worcester  is  also  referred  to  in  that  part  of  the  Cipher  narra- 
tive which  grows  out  of  the  root-number  523,  modified  by  commencing  to  count  at 
the  end  of  the  second  subdivision  of  74:2,  the  same  subdivision  which  gives  us  all 
the  338  story;  but  instead  of  counting  only  td  the  beginning  of  the  subdivision, 
(167),  we  go  to  the  top  of  the  column,  which  gives  us  218  words  as  a  modifier.  We 
then  have: 

523—218—305. 

And  if  we  again  modify  this  by  deducting  193  (upper  75:2),  we  have  left  112; 
or,  if  we  deduct  254  (lower  75:2),  we  have  51  left;  and  if  we  deduct  50  at  the  end 
of  scene  second  (76:1)  we  have  255  left.  And  this  last  number,  255,  gives  us  the 
words  Bishop  and  Worcester.  Thus:  if  the  reader  will  commence  at  the  top  of  76:1, 
and  count  down  the  column,  counting  in  all  the  words,  bracketed  and  hyphenated, 
he  will  find  that  the  255th  word  is  the  end  word  of  the  240th  compound  word  Arch- 
bishop; and  if  he  will  carry  his  255th  number  down  the  next  preceding  column,  but 
not  counting  in  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words,  he  will  find  that  the  255th 
word  is  the  word  Worcester;  so  that  the  255th  word,  76:1,  is  Bishop,  and  the  255th 
word,  75:2,  is  Worcester.  And  observe  the  exquisite  cunning  of  the  work.  If  the 
reader  will  look  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  he  will  see  that  that  same  last  word 
of  Arch-bishop  was  used  in  the  338  narrative.  That  is  to  say,  338  minus  30  (the 
modifier  on  74:2)  equals  308,  and  this,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of  scene  third 
(76:1),  and  carried  down  the  column,  leaves  259;  and  259,  carried  up  the  column, 
counting  in  the  hyphenated  words,  brings  us  to  the  same  word  ^iV^c/ — the  last 
word  of  arch-bishop.  And  some  time  since  we  saw  the  arch  of  ihat  word  arch- 
bishop used  to  give  us  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  man  Archer,  who  slew 
Marlowe ! 

But  lest  it  should  bt  thought  that  this  coming  together  of  Bishop  and  Worcester^ 
by  the  same  number,  255,  was  another  accident,  I  pause  here,  and,  leaving  the  story 
growing  out  of  338  alone  for  a  while,  I  give  a  part  of  the  narrative  in  which  these 
words  Bishop  of  Worcester  occur.  And  here  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  observe  that 
you  cannot  dip  into  this  text,  at  any  point,  with  any  of  these  primal  root-numbers, 
505,  513,  516  or  523,  without  unearthing  a  story  which  coheres  perfectly  with  the 
narrative  told  by  the  other  numbers.  And  this  has  been  one  cause  of  the  delay  in 
publishing  my  book.  I  have  been  tempted  to  go  on  and  on,  working  out  the  mar- 
velous tale;  and  I  have  heaps  of  fragments  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  put  into 
shape  for  publication.  [  have  been  like  Aladdin  in  the  garden:  I  turn  from  one 
jewel-laden  tree  to  another,  scarce  knowing  which  to  plunder,  while  my  publishers 
are  calling  down  the  mouth  of  the  cave  for  me  to  hurry  up. 

Cecil  says  to  the  Queen: 

523—218=306. 


Paee  and 
Column. 

Word. 

305—50  (70:1)— 255— 145— 110— 8  b  (145)— 107. 

107 

77:1 

I 

305—50—255 

255 

77:1 

sent 

305—50—255. 

255 

70:1 

a 

305—50—255. 

255 

70:2 

short 
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305—146  (76:2)— 159— 1  b  col.— 168. 

805—50—255—82  (79:1)— 223. 

805—146—159—4//  col.— 155. 

805—50—255—7  b  col.— 248. 

805—50—255.    449—255—194+1—195+2  A— 197. 

805— 193— 112— 50(76:1)— 62.  603—62—641+1—542.  542 

305—193—112—49  (76:1)— 63. 

805—193—112.    457+112—569. 

305—193—1 12—50—62+457—519. 

305-193—112—50-62. 

305—50—255.    508—255—253+ 1—264. 

305—193—112—15  ^  &  //  (193)— 97.    448—97—351+1—352 

305—49  (76:1)— 256— 145— 111.    577—111—466+1 

—467+3  b  (145)— 470. 
805—50—255—14  bhh  col.— 241. 
305—198—1 12—50—62.    458—62—396 + 1—897. 
305—50—255. 

805—49—256—5  h  col.— 251. 
805—145—160—3  b  (145)— 157. 
305—193—112.    449—112—387+1—838. 
305—146—159.    449—159—290+ 1—291 . 
805—146—159.     498—159—339+1—340. 
805—50—255—49  (76:1>— 206— 32— 174— 6  b  (32)— 

169—2  b  col.— 167. 
805—254—51.    508—51—457+1—458. 
805—193    112.    457—112—345+1—346. 
805—193—112—15  b  %,  k  (193)— 97. 
305—50—255—11  b9,h  col.— 244. 
805—50—255—10  b  col.— 245. 
805—254—51.    448—51—397+1—398. 
805—50—255—162  (78:1)— 93. 
805—32  (79:1)— 273.    468—273—195+1—196. 
305—50—255.     610—255—355+1—356+9  b  col.— 
805—49—256.     610—256—354+ 1—355. 
»05— 50— 255— 32  (79:1)— 223+162— 385— 9  iJ— 276. 
305—50—255—32  (79:1)— 228. 


Word. 

Pafe  and 
Coluir.n. 

158 

77:1 

time 

228 

76:2 

since. 

155 

77:1 

yonr 

248 

77:1 

Majesty, 

197 

76:1 

for 

542 

76:2 

my 

(63) 

76:1 

Lord 

669 

76:2 

Sir 

519 

76:2 

John, 

62 

76:2 

the 

254 

75:2 

noble 

-352 

76:1 

and 

470 

77:1 

learned 

241 

76:1 

Bishop 

397 

76:2 

of 

255 

75:2 

Worcester, 

251 

76:1 

a 

157 

77:1 

goo<l. 

388 

76:1 

sincere 

291 

76:1 

and 

846 

76:1 

holy 

167 

77:2 

man; 

458 

75:2 

and 

846 

76:2 

had 

97 

75:2 

a 

244 

77:1 

talk 

245 

76:1 

with 

898 

76:1 

him; 

93 

77:2 

and 

196 

78:1 

I 

365 

77:2 

gave 

355 

77:2 

him 

276 

78:1 

the 

223 

77:2 

scrolL 

Cecil  had  sent  a  short-hand  writer  to  the  play-house,  who  had  taken  down  the 
play  of  Richard  II. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  305,  in  this  example,  moves  cither  from  the  lower 
subdivision  of  76:1,  or  the  upper  or  lower  subdivision  of  75:1;  255  yields  / — sent — 
a  —  short  —  since  — for — noble — Bishop  —  Worcester  —  talk  —  vfith — and — gaste — 
scroll;  while  1 1 2  (305 — 193^1 1 2)  y  ields  my  —  Lord  —  Sir  — John  —  the — of —  had — 
/7.  Let  the  reader  look  at  the  words  Sir  John;  they  both  count  from  the  end  word  of 
the  first  subdivision  of  76:2,  counting  downward,  and  each  is  the  112th  word,  but 
while  ^7>  is  112  words  from  457, /<?/'«  is  modified  by  deducting  50;  that  is,  instead 
of  commencing  to  count  with  112,  from  457,  we  begin  at  the  beginning  of  scene 
third,  count  in  the  50  words  therein,  and  then  carry  the  remainder  to  457,  and 
thence  down  as  before.  And  my  Lord'is  much  the  same;  my  is  ag^ain  112  less  50 
(from  the  end  of  scene  second  downward),  carried  up  76:2;  and  Lord  Is  112  less  49, 
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from  the  beginning  of  scene  third,  carried  down  76:1.  Surely  all  this  cannot 
be  accident. 

And  the  Bishop  advised  Cecil  that  Shakspere  should  be  taken  and  put  to  the  tor- 
ture and  compelled  to  tell  who  wrote  the  Plays.  And  here  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  one  or  two  other  points  which  prove  the  existence  of  the  Cipher, 
and  show  the  marvelous  nature  of  the  text. 

We  have  seen  that  523  minus  218  equals  305,  and  that  305  less  193  (upper  sub- 
division 75:1)  makes  112.  Now  if  we  go  down  75:2  the  112th  word  is  forte,  while 
up  the  same  column  the  112th  word  is  itrnds  (put  his  Umds  to  the  question  and  /one 
him  to  tell),  while  in  the  next  column  the  112th  word^  down  the  column  is  capable. 
And  if  we  apply  this  112  to  the  next  column,  we  find  it  giving  us  the  word  sincere 
(sincere  and  holy),  counting  upward  from  the  top  of  scene  third;  while  upward  from 
the  end  of  scene  second  it  yields  supposed  {^t.  Plays  it  is  jm//^j^</ Shakspere  was  not 
capable  oi  writing);  and  down  the  same  column  the  112th  word  is  that  very  word, 
capable;  while  carried  forward  to  the  next  column  it  yields  Sir  John,  and  from  the 
same  column,  76:1,  and  the  next,  76:2,  it  gives  us  my  Lord.  And  observe  how  cun- 
ningly supposed  and  sincere  are  brought  together,  the  one  being  the  112th  word 
from  the  end  of  scene  2,  the  other  the  112th  word  from  the  beginning  of  scene 
3;  and  note,  too,  the  forced  construction  of  the  sentence: 

Turns  insurrection  to  religion. 

Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 

Of  course  there  is  a  clue  of  meaning  running  through  this,  but  every  word  is  a 
Cipher  word,  and  the  words  are  packed  together  very  closely;  turns  is  "  turns  the 
water  out  of  the  fish-pond,"  given  in  Chapter  VI.,  page  697,  ante;  insurrection  is 
used  three  times  in  the  Cipher  story;  religion  was  used  in  telling  the  purpose  of  the 
Plays,  as  given  in  Chapter  VII,,  page  705,  ante;  and  we  will  find  it  used  again  and 
again ;  and  here  in  this  chapter  we  have  supposed ^  sincere  and  holy  employed  in  the 
Cipher  narrative. 

And  Cecil  expressed  to  the  Bishop  his  opinion  that  Shakspere  did  not  write  the 
Plays.     He  said: 


Word. 
80gH-50— 255— 145— 110-3/6  (145)— 107.  107 

305—50—255.    448— 255— 193+1— l»4-l-3  h  col.—  196 

805—50—255—161—04.    498-04-^04+ 1—405.  405 

805—60—255—145—110—3  b  (145;— 107— 8  *  *  A  col.— 104 

805—50—256—82  (79.1)— 223.  228 

806—60-255—146—109.    577—109—468+1—469.  469 

803—60—250—50-205—146—59.     447—59—888+1—889 

80^-60— 255— 50-206— 146-59.    447—69—888+ 

1..889+8^— 892.  892 

805— 60— 26&-32— 223.  228 

805—60-266—82  (79:l>-223— 145— 78— 50  (76:1)—  28 

806—60—255—50  (76:1)— 205— 145— 60.  60 

805—60—255—50—205.    508—205—303+1—804.  304 

805—50—255—31-224—145-79—50  (76:1)— 29.  29 
305—50-256-32—223.    248—228—26+1—26+ 

22^  col.— 48.  48 

805—193—112.  112 

806—60—265—32  (79:1)— 223.  223 


Paffeand 
Column. 

77:1 

76:1 

76:1 

77:1 

74:2 

77:1 

75:1 

75:1 
79:1 
75:2 
75:1 
75:2 
76:2 


I 

ventured 

to 

tell 

him 

my 

snspicion 

that 
Master 
Shak*st 

spur 

is 

not 


} 


74:2  himself 
76:1  capable 
78:1       enough. 
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Word. 
805—50—255—32  (79:1)— 223— 5  b  (82)— 218— 60 

(76:1)— 168.  168 

305—50—255—82  (79:1)— 228— 146— 77— 30— 47. 

447-47—400+1—401. 
305—50—255—82  (79:1  —223  -5  b  (32)— 218— 50— 
305—50—255—82—228—146—77—30—47.    447—47 

—400+1—401+3/^—404. 
305— 50— 255— 32— 223— 5/^  (32)— 218— 49  (76:1)— 

169.  508— 169— 389+1— 340+2  A  col.— 342. 
805—50—255—31—224.  498—224—274+1—275. 
805—50—255—81—224—5  b  (31)— 219— 50  (76:1)— 

169.    508—169—339+1—340. 
805—60—255-82  (79:1)— 223— 8  >i  col.— 220. 
805—60—255—82  (79:1)— 223.    817(79:1)— 223— 94+1— 95 
805-50—255—49  (76:1)— 206— 161  (78:1)— 45. 
805—50—255-49—206—161—45—32  (79:1)— 13. 

462—13—449+1—460.  450 

805— 50— 255— 31-^24— 145— 79— 60(76:1)— 29+ 

457—486. 
305—50—255—31—224—1 46—78. 
805—50—255.     449—255—194+1—195. 
805—50—255—60—205—82—173—5^  (32)— 168. 
805—50—255—49—206—161—45—32—13. 
805—50—255—146—109-3^  (146)— 106. 
305—161  (78:1)— 144.  457— 144— 313+1— 314+5/^  col— 319 
805—50—255—146—109.    498—109—388+ 1—390. 
305—49  (76:1)— 256— 145— 111. 
805—50—255—32  (79:1)— 228— 50— 173— 3  h  col.— 
305—193—112.    448—112—886+1—387. 
805— 50— 255— 31— 224— 5 /i  (31)_219— 50— 169— 49 

(76:1)— 120. 
805—50—255—162—98—50  (76:1)— 48. 
805—193—112.    284—112—172+1—173. 
805—50—255—50—205—146—59.    448—59—389+1 
805—50—255—31—224—5  b  (31)— 219— 50— 169— 50 

—119— 2/;  col.— 117.  117 

305— 50— 255— 32— 223— 146— 77.     610—77—533+ 1 

—534+2 //col.— 536. 
805—50—255—31  (79:1)— 224. 
305—50—255—50—205. 
305—50—255—50—205—145—60—3  b  (145)— 57. 

284—57—227 + 1—228.  228 

305—50—255—32  (79:l)-»228— 146— 77— 30  (74:2)— 

47—9  bsih  col.  38.  38 

305—50—255—50—205—146—59.  449—59—390 + 1—391 
305— 50«255— 50— 205— 146— 59.  284—59—225+1=226 
305—50—255—50—205—146—59.  193— 59— 134-t- 1—135 
305—145—160.  508-160— 348+1— 349+5  <5&^—  (354) 
305—50—255—31=224—  5  b  (31)— 219.  219 

805— ."iO— 255— 31  =924—4  //  col  =220.  220 


Paffe  and 
Column. 


75:2 


and 


401 
168 

75:1 
76:2 

hath 
not 

404 

75:1 

knowledi^ 

342 
275 

75:2 
76:1 

enough, 
to 

340 

220 

-95 

45 

75:2 
76:2 
79:1 
78:2 

ha^e 

writ 

the 

much 

r8:2 


75:2 


74:1 


admired 


486 

76:2 

plays 

78 

76:1 

that 

195 

76:1 

we 

168 

76:1 

aU 

13 

78:2 

rate 

106 

77:1 

so 

>319 

79:2 

high, 

390 

76:1 

and 

111 

77:1 

which 

170 

76:1 

are 

837 

76:1 

supposed 

120 

75:2 

to 

43 

75:2 

be 

173 

74:1 

his; 

390 

76:1 

and 

which 


636 

77:2 

ever 

224 

76:2 

since 

205 

75:2 

the 

death 


75:1 

of 

76:1 

More  ) 

74:1 

low   \ 

75:2 

haye 

75:2 

been 

76:1 

put 

76:1 

forth 
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805—60—265—31—224—145—79. 

805—60—255—82—228—146—77. 

305—60—255—31—224—5  b  (81)— 219— 50— 109— 146—  24 

305—50—255—162—98. 

305—50—255—20  b  col.— 285. 

3a5— 50-255— 82— 223— 146— 77— 8  b  col.— 74. 

305— 50— 255— 32— 22a-146— 77r-50  (76:1)— 27. 

608—27—576+1-577.  57'; 

305—50-255—60—205—146—59.    284— 69— 225-hl 

— 226+6  >i  col.— 232. 
805—50—255—60—205—146—69. 
805— 50— 255— 60»-205— 146— 59. 
805—50^255—60-205—145—60. 
805—50—255—50—206-146—59. 
80&-60— 255— 60— 205— 146— 59— 6  bhh  col.— 58. 
805—50—256—82—228—146—77—2  h  col.— 75. 
305—50—255^81  (79:1)— 224— 146— 79. 
305—60—265—81—224—145—79.    284—79—206+1—206 
805—60—255—82—228—5  b  (82)— 21&-50— 168. 

458— 16d— 290+1— 291.  291 

305-^0—256—60—205—146—69—8  b  (146)— 56. 

248—66—192+1—193+2  b  «  //— 195.  195 

806—50—255—31—224—145—79—30  (74:2)— 49. 

447-_49,^98+l— 899+8— 402.  402 

805—198—11^—16  b  A  A— 97— 10  b  col.— 87.  87 

806—50—265—50—205—145—60.  248—60—188+1—189 
305— 60— 256— 49  (76:1)— 206.  608—206—897+1—  398 
305—146—159—8  b  (146)— 156.  156 

805— 49(76:1)— 266-146— 111.  677—111—466+1—  467 
805—50—256—145—110.  110 

30&— 60— 255— 50— 205.  205 

305—50—255—32  (79:1)— 223— 50  (76:1)— 178.  173 

305—50—255-49  (76:1)— 206.  206 

305— 150— 255.    440—255—194+1—195.  195 

305—162—148—2  h  col.— 141.  141 

305—50—255—81—224—6  b  (81)— 219— 4  h  col.—  215 

305—50—255—162—98.    577—98—484+1—485.  485 

305—50—255—49—206—162—44.     610—44—566+1 

567+2/1  col.— 569.  569 

305—60—255—82 (79:1)— 228— 146— 77— 5 bhh  col.—  72 
305—60—255—50—205—32—173.  603—178—480+1—481 
305-^9—256—30—226—50  (76:1)— 176— 1  h  col.—  175 
805—198—112.  248—112—136+1—137+12 b^h col.— 149 
305—50—255—82—223.  010—223—387+1—388.  388 
305— 49— 256— 145— 1 11 .  457—1 1 1  —346+ 1—347.  847 
305—50—255.  508—255—253+1—254—3  h  col.—  257 
30,5— 50— 255— 82— (79:1)— 223— 7  b  it  h  col.— 216.  216 
305—50—255—162—93—3  b  col.— 90.  90 

305—50—255—32—223.  518—223—295+1—296.  296 
805—162—143.  (148) 


Vord. 

Page  and 
Column. 

79 

76:1 

in 

77 

77:2 

his 

.24 

77:1 

name, 

98 

77:2 

And 

285 

75:2 

that 

74 

76:1 

it 

76:2 


18 


282 

74:1 

rumoured 

69 

75:2 

that 

69 

74:2 

every 

60 

76:2 

one 

69 

74:1 

of 

53 

74:1 

them 

75 

76:1 

was 

79 

74:1 

prepared 

•206 

74:1 

under 

76:2 

74:2 

75  1 
74:1 
75:1 
76:2 
77:1 
77:1 
77:1 
75:2 
75:2 
75:2 
76:1 
76:1 
77:2 
77:1 


his 


name 


by 

some 

g^entleman. 

His 

Lordship 

advised 

that 

the 

best 

thin^ 


could 
do 

is 


77:2  to 

76:1         make 

him 

a 

prisoner, 

and, 

as 

soon 

as 

he 

79:1  is 

73:1  apprehended, 


76:2 
76:2 
74:1 
77:2 
76:2 
75:2 
76:2 
76:1 
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805— 193^113-49  (76:1)— 68.    508—68—445+1—      446 
805—50—255—82—228—146—77-60  (76:1)— 27. 

457—27—480+1-481. 
305—60—255—50—205—145—60.     508—60—448+ 1—449 
805—50—255—50—205—145—60.    508-60—448 

+1—449+1  //— 450. 
805—50—255—146—109.    498—109—389+1—890. 
805—146—159—3  b  (146)— 156. 
805—50—255—50—205—81  (79:1)— 174.    467—174— 

283+1—284. 
805—193—112—15  b  A  ^-97— 49— 48. 
805—50—255—81—224.    610—224—386+ 1—887+ 

2  >*— 389. 
805— 50— 255— 82(79:1)— 228— 146— 77.    498—77— 

421  +  1—422. 
805—193-112.    248—112—136+1—187. 
805—50—255—31  (79:1)— 224.     610—224—886+1— 
305—193—112.    248—112—186+1—187+11  b  col.— 
305— 50«255— 81  (79:1)— 224.     448—224—224+1— 
805—50—255—82  (79:1)— 228.     448—223—225+1— 
805—50—256—50—205. 
805—60—255—82—228—5  b  (32)— 218.    448—218— 

230+1—231+6  b  A  A— 286. 
805—146—159.    457—159—298+1—299. 
805—50—255—32—223— 162— 61 . 
805—50—266—162—98.    498—93—405+1—406. 
805-^50—256—60—205—81—174—5  b  *  A— 169. 

610—169—441+1—442+9  b  col.— 451. 
805—49—266—162—94.    677—94—488+1—484. 
805—60—255—32—223.    610—228—387 + 1—888. 
805—50—255—145—110—  8  ^(146)— 107— 3  b^A  col.— 104 
805—50—255—31  (79:1)— 224.     284—224—60+1—61 

+7  A  col.— 68. 
305—50—255—31  (79:1)— 224— 4  b  col.— 220. 
305—50—256.    32+255—287. 
805—50—255—32  (79:1)— 223.    457—223—234 

+1—236. 
806—60—255—146—109—8  b  (146)— 106.    677—106 

—471+1—472. 
805—50—255—50—205—146—69—2  k  col.— 57. 
305—50—255—49  (76:l>-206— 145— 61— 3  b  (146)— 
806—50—255—32—223.    498—228—276+ 1—276+ 

2  b  col.— 278. 
805—50—255—82  (79:1)— 228-5  b  (32)— 218. 
305—50—255—50  (76:1)— 205— 145— 60— 3  b  (145)— 

57—1  h  col.— 56. 
805—60—255—81  (79:1)— 224-6  b  (81)— 219.    467— 

219—288+1—239+11  b  *  A— 260. 
305—193—112—1  A  col.— Ill 
805—198—112—10  b  col.— 103. 
805—60—256—31  (79:1)— 224— 6  b  (31)— 219. 


IVord. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

446 

75:2 

bind 

481 

76:2 

him 

449 

75:2 

with 

450 

75:2 

iron. 

890 

76:1 

and 

166 

76:1 

brincr 

384 

76:2 

him 

48 

76:2 

before 

66 


77:2 


77:1 


the 


423 

76:1 

Coimcil; 

137 

74:3 

and 

887 

77:3' 

it 

148 

74:2 

• 

IS 

226 

76:1 

more 

226 

76:1 

than 

305 

76:1 

Ukely 

386 

76:1 

the 

399 

76:3 

knave 

61 

77:3 

would 

406 

76:1 

speak 

461 

77:2 

the 

484 

77:1 

truths 

888 

77:3 

and 

104 

77:1 

tell 

68 

74:1 

who 

220 

76.3 

writ 

287 

79:1 

it. 

385 

76:2 

Bnt 

473 

77:1 

in 

57 

76:1 

the 

58 

76:1 

event 

378 

76:1 

that 

318 

76:3 

he 

Ued 


350 

76:3 

abont 

111 

75:1 

the 

103 

74:1 

matter 

319 

77:3 

yonr 
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805— 50— 25flh-81  (79:1)— 224.    457—224—288+ 1— 

805—49  (70:1)— 256— 145— 111. 

305—198—112—15  b  A  A— 97— 49  (76:1>— 48.    457— 
48—409+1—410. 

805—198—112—8  6  col.— 109. 

805—198—112.    508—112—896+1—897. 

805—198—112.    467—112—845+1—846+5  d  col.— 

805— 60— 255-50— 205— 81  (791)— 174.    448—174 

—274+1—275. 


Wonl. 

Paffe  and 
Column. 

284 

76:2 

Grace 

111 

75:2 

should 

410 

76:2 

have 

109 

76:1 

his 

897 

75:2 

limbs  ^ 

851 

76:2 

put 

275 


r6:l 


to 


286 

76:1 

the 

498 

76:2 

question 

61 

76:1 

and 

112 

75:2 

force 

898 

76:1 

him 

49 

76:1 

to 

211 

77:2 

confess 

42 

77:2 

the 

287 


76:1 


truth. 


805— 50-256— 82— 224— 5  ^  (82)— 219.    449—219—280 

+  1—281+5  3  a  A— 236. 
805—49  (76:1)— 25^-145— 111.    608—111—492+1— 
805—50—255—49  (76:1)— 206— 145— 61. 
805—198—112. 

805—254—51.    448—51—897+1—898. 
805—254—51—2  A  col.— 49. 
805—50—255—81  (79:1)— 224— 18  6  if  A  col.— 211. 
305—50^255—60—205—162—48—1  A  col.— 42. 
805—50—255—82—228—5  6  (82)— 218.    449—218— 

281+1—282+5  b  a  >l— 287. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  we  have  two  more  instances  where  ShaksUspur  and 
More-low  come  into  the  Cipher  narrative  by  countings  different  from  those  already 
given.  And  if  all  this  be  accident,  then  surely  we  have  a  wonderful  array  of  words 
growing  out  of  305.  Take  that  last  sentence:  Your  Grace  should  have  his  limbs 
put  to  the  question  and  force  him  to  confess  the  truth;  here  every  word  is  the  305  th 
word,  and  they  are  all  found  in  four  columns,  75:2,  76:1,  76:2  and  77:2.  Confess 
only  occurs  two  other  times  in  this  play;  limbs  occurs  but  two  other  times  in  this 
play,  and  yWr^  but  three  other  times  in  this  play.  I  think  an  examination  will 
show  that  wherever  limbs^  force  and  confess  are  found  in  the  Plays  the  word  question 
is  near  at  hand. 

"il/aj/^r  Shakspere"  was  used  in  that  day  where  we  would  say  **i*/»x/^rShakspere." 
And  observe  that  every  word  of  Master  Shakst-spur  is  the  255th  word  [523 — 218 
(74:2) — 305 — 50  (76:1)— 255].  Master  and  Shakst  are  each  255  minus  32,  the  frag- 
ment at  the  top  of  79:1,  and  Shakst  and  spur  are  both  taken  through  the  second 
section  of  76:2  and  then  carried  backward. 

As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  adjustment  of  the  length  of  columns  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Cipher  I  would  call  attention  to  the  first  column  of  page  74,  the 
first  of  the  play.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  pages  724  and  725  he  will  find 
that  the  same  words,  prepared  (79 — 74:1)  and  under  {2ofi — 74:1),  which  are  used  in 
the  foregoing  narrative,  were  there  used  as  growing  out  of  a  different  Cipher  num- 
ber, to-wit,  516;  thus:  516 — 167-«349 — 22  b  &.  ^^327 — 248— •79.  Now  if  we  go  down 
the  column  (74:1)  the  79th  word  is  prepared;  and  if  we  go  up  the  column  the  79th 
word  is  under  i^*^  prepared  under  the  name  of,"  etc.)  But  we  have  just  seen  that 
305  minus  50  leaves  255,  and  this  minus  49  (76:1)  leaves  206;  now  if  we  carry  206 
down  that  same  column  (74:1),  it  gives  us  again  the  same  word  under;  and  if  we 
carry  it  up  the  column  it  gives  us  again  that  same  word  prepared.  So  that  the 
reader  can  perceive  that  the  number  of  words  in  the  column  between  ^gand  206^2^ 
fixed,  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  whole  column,  by  the  necessity  of  making 
prepared  lYi^  79th  word  from  the  top  and  the  206th  word  from  the  bottom,  and  under 
the  79th  word  from  the  bottom  and  the  206th  word  from  the  top !  Was  anything 
more  ingenious  than  this  ever  seen  in  the  world? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SHAJCSPEKE'S  ARISTOCRA  TIC  PRETENSIONS. 

Autclycus,    I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  born. 
Cloivn.    Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four  hours. 

Winter* s  TaU^  w,  j. 

EVERY  Cipher  word  in  this  chapter  gron's  out  of  the  root-number 
J2J — 218^^30^;  and  all  but  the  first  four  commence  from    the 
end  of  scene  4^  act  /,  or  the  beginning  of  act  ii^  scene  i. 

I  have  given  but  part  of  the  story  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
The  Bishop  goes  on  to  tell  Cecil  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  Shak- 
spere,  if  arrested,  will  tell  who  wrote  the  Plays.  He  says  that 
Shakspere  is  no  longer  in  poverty: 

Paf  e  and 
Word.      Column. 

805— 50— 255— 81  (79:1)— 224.  224         78:2       PoTerty 

And  that  neither  he  nor  his  men  will  risk  the  loss  of  their  heads  or  their  goods 
to  shield  the  real  writer  of  the  Plays: 

805—50—255—50—205—81  (79:1)— 174. 
805—50—255—81—224—81  b  &  A— 193. 
805—50—255—32—223 

And  the  Bishop  tells  Cecil  that,  though  Shakspere — 

805—81—274—30  (74:2)— 244-199  (79:1)— 45.    468 

—45—423+1—424.                                                   424  78:1  Utcs 

305—31—274—50—224—5  6  (31)— 219— 4  A  col.—         215  78:2  in 
305—31—274—50—224—5  d  (32)— 219.    219—146— 

73— 3  <^  (146)— 70.    577— 70— 507+1— 508+2  A—  510  77:1  great 

805—31—274—50—224.                                                   224  78:2  poTCrty 

805— 31— 274— 30— 244— 5  ^  (32)— 239.                           239  78:2  in 

805— 31— 274— 50— 224— 5  ^  (82)— 219.                            219  78:2  his 
805—31—274—50—224.    610—224—386+ 1—387+ 

8  >i  col.— 390.                                                           390  79:2  jonng 
805—32—273—50—223—5  6  (32)— 218— 60— 168— 146 

— 22-3^(146)-=19.    577— 19— 558+1— 559+1//— 560  77:1  days, 

he  is  now  wealthy,  and  that  his  coffers  are  full.  In  that  age  there  were  no  banks, 
and  a  man's  money  was  contained  in  his  coffers.  We  are  told  that  when  the 
father  of  Pope  retired  from  business,  as  a  merchant  in  London,  he  carried  home 
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174 

76:1 

loss 

193 

78:2 

heads 

223 

76:1 

goods 

Word. 

Page  and 
Column. 

274 

78:2 

His 

220 

78:2 

coffers 

1»0 

78:2 

are 

240 

78:2 

full. 
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with  him  $100,000  in  a  chest,  and  when  he  needed  money  he  went  to  his  chest 
and  took  it  out.     There  was  no  drawing  of  checks  in  that  day. 

And  here  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  note  thf  evidences  of  the  Cipher  connected 
with  that  word  coffers.  The  root-number  we  are  working,  with  is  305  [523 — 218 
(74:2)— 305];  now,  there  is  at  the  top  of  column  i  of  page  79  a  fragment  of  scene 
4,  act  i,  containing  31  words;  this  deducted  from  305  leaves  274,  and  if  we  count 
down  the  next  column  forward  (78:2),  that  is,  if  we  return  into  the  scene  which  gave 
us  the  31  words,  the  274th  word  in  the  column,  and  the  305th  from  the  end  of  the  scene, 
is  the  word  kis  ('*  should  lead  his  forces  hither").  But  if  we  deduct  50 — the  com- 
mon modifier  of  74:2  —  from  274,  we  have  224,  and  the  224th  word  is  poverty,  just 
given  in  the  preceding  sentence;  but  if  we  count  in  the  four  hyphens  in  the  column, 
the  224th  word  is  then  the  220th  word,  coffers;  and  if  we  deduct  30 — the  other  com- 
mon modifier  of  74:2  —  from  224,  and  count  down  the  same  column,  we  have  194. 
And  if  we  again  count  in  the  four  hyphenated  words,  this  makes  the  194th  word 
the  190th  word,  are;  and  if  we  take  274  again  and  deduct  30  from  that  we  have  244; 
and  if  we  again  go  down  the  same  column  and  again  count  in  the  same  four 
hyphenated  words,  the  244th  word  becomes  the  240th  word,  fuii.  Here  then  we 
have,  in  regular  order,  his  coffers  are  full;  thus: 


305—81—274. 

305—31—274—50  (74:2)— 224— 4  h  col.— 220. 
30,5—31—274—50  (74:2)— 224— 30— 194-4  h  col.— 
305—31—274—30—244—4^  col.— 240. 

Here  every  word  is  the  274th,  and  is  found  in  the  same  column,  and  the  last 
three  are  produced  by  counting  in  the  same  four  hyphenated  words. 

And  the  Bishop  goes  on,  by  the  same  root-number,  274,  to  tell  how  Shakspere 
got  so  much  money.  And  here  are  some  striking  evidences  of  the  Cipher.  We 
have  the  sentence  **  divided  in  three  divisions,**  referring  to  the  distribution  of  the 
money  made  out  of  the  Plays;  —  one  part  to  the  theater,  one  to  the  actors  and  one 
to  the  ostensible  author,  Shakspere,  who,  in  turn,  divided  with  the  real  author. 
Bacon.  Now,  the  word  divisions  is  very  rare  in  the  Plays;  it  occurs  but  twice  in 
this  play,  and  not  once  besides  in  all  the  other  nine  Histories  I  Yet  here  we  find  it 
co-related  arithmetically  with  divided  and  three;  and  this  is  the  only  time  divided 
occurs  in  this  play  !     And  it  is  found  but  seven  other  times  in  all  the  Histories, 

We  saw  that  305 — 31  (79:1)— 274 — 30  (74:2)— 244,  and  that  244,  minus  the 
hyphenated  words,  was  fulL  But  if  we  deduct  from  244  the  27  bracketed  words 
in  the  same  column  (78:2)  we  have  left  217,  and  the  217th  word  in  the  same  col- 
umn is  divided.  Now  we  saw  that  305 — 31^274  carried  down  the  column  produced 
his  ("his  coffers  ");  but  if  we  carry  it  up  the  same  column  it  gives  us  as  the  189th  word 
that  rare  word  divisions,  the  only  word  of  the  kind,  with  one  exception,  in  all  the 
ten  Historical  Plays;  and  as  we  saw  that  counting  in  the  hyphens  produced  the 
words  coffers  are  full,  so,  if  we  count  in  the  hyphens  in  that  last  example,  we 
have  as  the  274th  word  up  the  column,  not  divisions,  but  three;  **  divided  three 
divisions;"  and  if  we  deduct  the  common  modifier,  198  (74:2),  from  274,  and  go  up 
the  next  preceding  column  with  the  remainder,  76,  we  have  the  393d  word,  into; — 
"  divided  into  three  divisions."  But  to  make  the  division  of  the  profits  a  fair  one 
the  shares  ought  to  have  been  equal;  and  here  we  have  it:  305 — 31—274;  and  if  we 
deduct  from  274,  79,  the  common  modifier  of  73:1,  we  have  left  195;  and  if  we  count 
in  the  31  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  we  have  the  164th  word,  equal.  But 
if  from  274  we  deduct  the  common  modifier  of  74:2,  50,  we  have  224  left,  and  if 
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we  deduct  from  224  the  same  79  (73:1)  we  have  145,  and  the  145th  word  down 
the  column  is  and,  but  carried  into  the  bracket  sentence  it  is  fair.  And  pat 
together  we  have  this  sentence: 


Word. 
305—31—274—80  (74:2)-.244-197  (74:2)— 47.     462— 

47—415+1—416.  416 

806— 81— 274r-30  (74:2)— 244— 27  b  col.— 217.  217 

805—81—274.    462— 274— 188-1-1— 189+8  ^&//—  197 
805—81—274—5  b  (31)— 269.    610—269—341 + 1— 

842+9 />  col.— 351.  351 
805— 31— 274— 198(74:2)— 76.  46&-76— 892+1— 393.   898 

805—31—274.    462—274—188+1—189+3  //  col.—  192 

805—81—274—60—224—79—145.  [145] 

805—81—274-50—224—79—145.  145 

805—81—274—79  (78:2)— 195— 81  b^h  col.— 164.  164 

305—81—274.    462—274—188+1—189.  189 

305—81—274-50—224—50—174.  174 

805—81—274—50—224—5  b  (81)— 219.  219 
805—81—274—50—224—79—145.  462—145—817+1—818 

805—81—274—8  h  col.— 871.  871 
305—81—274—50—224—80—194.  462—194—268+1—269 

805—81—274—50—224—79  (78:2)— 145— 22  b  col.—  128 

805— 31— 274r-50— 224+81— 255— 8  b  col.— 262.  252 
805—31—274—5  b  (31 )— 269.    610—269—341 + 1— 

842+8  h  col.— 845.  845 
805—81—274—50—224—80  (74:2)— 194— 79  (73:1) 

—115.    462— 115— 347+1— 848+6 /J  &// col.—  854 
805—81—274—50—224—79—145.     46^-145—817+ 

l_3l8+5— 828.  328 
805—31—274—50—224-^0  (76:1)— 174.    603—174 

-.429+1—430.  430 

805— 31— 274r-218— 56.  (56) 

805—81—274—80  (74:2)— 244— 219  (74:2)— 25.    462 

—25— 487+1— 438.  488 

805—81—274—5  b  (31)— 269— 197  (74:2)— 72.  72 

805—31—274—198—76.     76—57—19.    528—19— 

504+1—505.  505 

805— 50— 255— 32— 223— 80— 198— 161— 82+>l— 82  82 
805—32—273—30—248—198  (74:2)— 45— 22  b  (198)— 

23.    518— 23— 495+l-*496.  496 

805—81—274.    598—274—824+1—325.  826 

805— 286  (31  to  817,  79:1)— 19.    462—19—448+1—  444 

805—81—274—50—224—50  (76:1)— 174.  1 74 

305—81—274—50—224—79—145.    82+145—177.  177 

805—81—274—218—56—2  A— 54.  ( 54) 

805—81—274—219—55.  (55) 

805—81—274.    698—274—824+1—825+1  h  col.—  826 

805—81—274—218—56-2  A— 54.  54 

305—32—278—80—243—18  h  h  /^280.  230 

805—31—274-162—112—2  k  col.— 110.  110 


Paffcand 
Column. 
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78:2 
78:2 

77:2 
78:2 
78:2 
78:2 
78:2 
78:2 
78:2 
78:2 
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78:2 
78:2 
79:1 

77:2 

78:2 

78:2 

76:2 

78:2 

78:2 
78:2 

80:2 

78:1 

79:1 
79:2 

78:2 

76:2 

79:1 

78:2 

78:2 

79:2 

78:2 

77:2 

78:2 
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is 
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He 

hath 
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Word. 

Paffeand 

Column. 

19 

78:2 

which 

174 

76:2 

is 

(271) 

79:2 

gone 

170 

76:2 

to 

54 

76:1 

decay, 

199 


78:2 


and 


42 

78:2 

build 

255 

79:1 

a 

384 

78:1 

great 

194 

78:2 

one 

429 

78:1 

in 

170 

78:2 

the 

432 

78:1 

spring, 

384 


i5:2 


fit 


805-286  (81  to  817,  79:1)— 19. 
305—31—274—60—224—50—174. 
306—31—274—6  b  (81)— 269.    533—269—264+ 1— 

265+<5— 271. 
305—81—274^60—224—50  (76:1)— 174— 4  b  col.— 
305—31—274—218  (74:2)— 56— 2  //  col.— 54. 
305—31—274—5  b  (31)— 269.    462— 269— 193-h  1— 

194+6  b  col.— 199. 
305—31—274^-80  (74:2)— 244— 5  b  (31)— 239— 197 

(74:2)— 42. 
305—31—274—50—224+31—266. 
805—31—274—50—224+162—386—3  h  col.— 384. 
805—81—274—5  b  (31)— 269.    462-269—193+ 1— 
805—31—274^5  b  (31)— 269+163— 482— 3  b  col.— 
805—31—274—50—224—60—174—4  h  col.— 170. 
305— 31— 274r-6^  (31)— 269+168— 432. 
305—81—274—146  (76:2)— 128— 3  b  (146)— 125.    508 

—125—888+1—384. 
805—31—274—50—224.    498—224—274+1—276+ 

2*  col.— 277. 
805— 31— 274r-198— 76. 
805—31—274—60—224—30—194  -145—49.     577—49 

.^28+1—629+2/1  col.— 531. 
305— 31^374+162— 436— 20^  A  h  col.— 416. 
305—31—274—50—224—162—62—2  h  col.— 60. 
305—31—274—30  (74:2)— 244— 162— 82— 14  b  h  h^ 
305—81—274^50—224—60  (76:1)— 174.    498—174— 

324+1—326. 
305— 31— 274r-197  (74:2)— 77— 65  (79:2)— 12— 2  b  (66) 

—10.    338—10—328+1—829. 
805—81—274—60—224—60  (76:1)— 174— 3  b  col.— 
305—31—274—50—224—50—174—145—29    449—29 

—420+1—421. 
805—81—274—197  (74:2)— 77. 
305— 31— 274r-197  (74:2)— 77— 11  ^-66. 
805—31—274—197  (74:2)— 77— 65  (79:1)— 12— 2  b  (64)—  10 
305—81—274—198  (74:2.— 76-64  (79:1)— 12.    838— 

12—826+1—327. 
805—31-274—80—244—5—23^-31  b  9l  h  col.— 

Architects  were  in  that  age  called  surveyors;  this  is  shown  in  the  text  where  the 
word  is  used. 

Foundation  occurs  only  eight  times  in  all  the  Plays,  only  three  times  in  the 
Historical  Plays,  and  only  this  one  time  in  this  play.  Walls  occurs  but  this  time 
in  this  play  !  And  here  we  have  these  two  rare  words  coming  together,  one  on  page 
78:2,  and  the  other  on  page  80,  that  is  to  say,  in  two  contiguous  scenes,  and  linked 
together  by  the  same  root>txumber  and  the  same  modification  of  the  same  root-num- 
ber, to-wit:  305 — 31—274 — 197  (74:2)^77;  and  in  each  case  the  bracket  words  are 
counted  in  to  place  the  terminal  number.  And  the  same  remnant,  12,  which  gives 
us,  carried  down  80:1  (minus  the  brackets  in  65),  7f/i//j,  gives  us,  carried  up  from  the 
end  of  the  scene,  part{*'  walls  part  up");  and,  modified  by  deducting  the  brackets,  it 
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76 
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gives  us  the  word  »<77(;y  while  the  12th  word  in  the  same  column   is  pretty^  which 
alludes  to  Shakspere's  daughter  Susanna: 


Word. 
112 

12 


Pace  and 
Coluinn. 

78:2 


His 


80:1 


pretty 


805—81—274—162—112. 

305— 31— 274— 50— 224— 145— 7ft-65  (79:2)— 14— 2  b 

(65)— 12. 
305— 81— 274— 50— 224— 5^(32)— 219.    420—219 

—201+1—202. 
805— 81— 274r-197  (74:2)— 77+162— 239. 
305-31—274—197—77. 
805—31—274—162—112+185—297. 
805-31—274—30—244—6  bith  col.— 238. 
305-31— 274r-30— 244— 197— 47— 2  b  col.— 45. 
805—81—274—3  h  col.— 271. 

And  the   Bishop,  who  had  an   eye  for  the  beautiful,  proceeds  to  describe 
Susanna  more  particularly,  and  tells  that  she  has  — 


202 

81:2 

daag^hter. 

289 

78:1 

to 

77 

78:1 

whom 

297 

81:1 

he 

238 

81:2 

is 

45 

78:2 

much 

271 

81:2 

endeered. 

805—31—274.    420—274—146+1—147.  147  81:2 

305—31—274—30^244—5  b  (31)— 289— 3  h  col.—  (286)  81 :2 
305—81—274—50—224.    420—224—196+1—197+ 

9^  col.— 206.  206  81:2 

And  has  been  well  taught: 

305— 81— 274— 50b-224— 50  (76:1)— 174— 146— 28. 

577—28—549+1—550.  650         77:1 

805—81—274—30—244—197—47.    839—47—292+ 

1-293+2^^295. 


sweet 


visage, 


U 


295         80:1         Ungrht. 
Which  the  Bishop  regards  as  foolish  in  a  man  in  Shakspere's  station. in  life: 
301^-31-274—30—244—197—47.     339—47—292+1—298         80:1        foolish. 

And  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  tell  that  Shakspers  not  only  sought  to  *'  bear 
arms  "  as  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  was  trying  to  have  his  father,  John  Shakspere, 
knighted  !  This  statement  will  appear  astounding,  but  I  have  already  shown  (p.  51, 
ante,  ei  seq,)  that  he  tried  to  obtain  a  coat-of-arms  for  his  father  by  false  represenu- 
tions;  and  he  might  have  hoped  that,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends  in  London 
and  about  the  court,  he  could  accomplish  the  other  and  greater  object;  or  it  may 
have  been  but  a  rumor  obtaining  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  rich  plebeian  setting  up  for  a  gentleman.  It  was  in  October, 
1596,  that  the  application  was  made  to  the  College  of  Arms  for  a  grant  of  coat- 
armor  to  John  Shaks[>ere.     Halliwell-Phillipps  says: 

It  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  unprosperous  circumstances  of  the  grantee 
that  this  attempt  to  confer  gentility  on  the  family  was  made  at  the  poet's  expense. 
This  is  the  first  evidence  we  have  of  his  rising  pecuniary  fortunes,  and  of  his  deter- 
mination to  advance  in  social  position.^ 

And  Grant  White,  it  seems,  shrewdly  and  correctly  guessed  *  that  there  must 
have  been  some  protest  against  the  granting  of  the  coat-of-arms  and  that  this 
caused  the  delay  from  1596,  when  the  first  application  was  made,  to  1599,  when  it 
was  renewed  with  sundry  alterations.     And  here  we  are  told  that  Sir  Thomas 


>  Outlines,  p. -87. 


«  See  page  53,  ante. 
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Lucy  was  the  one  who  blighted  the  actor's  hopes.    The  Bishop  tells  Cecil,  speaking 
of  Shakspere  and  his  daughter  Susanna,  that  — 


Word. 
805—81—274—60—224—197  (74:2)— 27.  27 

805—81—274—5  b  (81>— 269.  269 

805—81—274—60—224—197—27.     588—27—506-1- 1—507 
805— 81— 274-80— 244— 5 /( (81)— 289.    83»-289— 

100-h  1—101.  101 

805—81—274—198  (74:2)— 76— 64  (79:2)— 12.     896— 

12—884+1—885.  885 

805—81—274—145  (76:2)— 129— 8  ^-126.    162—126 

— 86-hl— 87.  87 

805— 81— 274— 50— 224r-198— 26.    462—26—486+ 1—  487 
805—81—274-145  (76:2)— 129— 8  b  (145>-126.    462 

—126—886+1—887. 
805-81—274-80—244-^  b  (81)— 289+162— 401. 
805—81—274—80—244—5  b  (81>— 289.    888—289 

—99+1—100+7  ^ col.— 107. 
805—81-274-50—224-80—194. 

+1—841+8  bith  col.— 849. 
805—81—274—50—224^197—27. 

+1—160. 
805—82—278—50—228—16  b  9i  h  col.— 207. 
805— 81— 274-5(^224—198— 26. 
805-81—274-5  6(81)— 269— 218— 51+162— 218. 
805—31—274—50—224—80—194  + 162—856. 
805— 81— 274r-80— 244— 58  (80:1)— 186. 
805— 81— 274r-197— 77. 
805—81—274—198  (74:2)— 76+162— 288. 
805—81—274—218  (74:2)— 56. 
805—81—274—80—844    197—47.    598—47—551 

+1—552. 
805— 81— 274— 218  (74:2)— 56.    468—56—412+1— 


684—194—840 
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The  word  Jile  was  used  in  that  age  where  we  would  say  list  or  catalogue  or  mem* 
bership.    Thus  in  Macbeth  we  have: 

I  have  ^.file  of  all  the  gentry.^ 

The  word  quality  was  the  old  expression  for  aristocracy.  In  Henry  F.,  iv, 
8,  we  have  the  phrase,  **  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality; "  and  in  Lear,  v,  3,  we 
have:  "  Any  man  of  quality  or  degree." 

And  here  I  would  note  that  H  alii  well- Phillipps*  shows  that  AVrt/ /'/fir^  had  been 
so  named  before  Shakspere  bought  it;  and  that  forty-eight  years  before  his  pur- 
chase, to-wit,  in  1549,  it  was  **in  great  ruyne  and  decay  and  unrepayryd;"  after 
that  it  was  owned  by  different  parties  before  coming  into  Shakspere's  hands. 

And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  an  instance  of  Bacon's  profound  prevision. 
I  have  noted  elsewhere  how  passages  were  injected  into  the  quartos  to  break  up 
the  count,  so  that,  should  any  one  attempt  to  get  on  the  track  of  the  Cipher,  he 
would  be  thrown  off  the  scent;  for  a  few  words  added  upon  one  page  might  destroy 


'  Macbeth  ^  v,  a. 


■  Outlines^  p.  395. 
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the  Cipher  for  half-a-dozen  pages.  And  I  haye  also  noted  that  sometimes  these 
additions  contained  very  significant  words,  the  better  to  attract  and  mislead  the 
investigator.  And  in  this  instance  we  find  that,  in  act  ii,  scene  2,  in  Prince  Henry's 
speech,  commencing  "Belike,  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got,"  such  an 
additional  paragraph  was  thrown  into  the  text,  and  that  it  contained  the  word 
ruins: —  *'  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy  linen."  Linen  is  preserved  in  the  Folk),  but 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  omitted.  Now  if  any  one  had  imagined,  in  1598,  that  he 
perceived  in  all  this :  bought  —  estate — pluck — down  —  old  —  house  — foundation  — 
walls— :- build — surveyors  —  new — place — decay ^  etc.,  a  Cipher  reference  to  Sbak- 
spere's  home  at  Stratford,  he  would  naturally  fasten  on  that  word,  ruins,  as  a  pan 
of  the  story,  and  would  spend  his  acumen  on  it;  and  thus  "the  non-significants,*' 
as  Bacon  calls  them,  would  have  diverted  his  attention  from  the  significants. 

And  I  would  here  say  that  a  mark  or  marc  was  equal  to  13s.  4d.,  which  would 
be  about  ;f  380,  or  $1,900;  but  as  money  had  then,  we  are  told,  twelve  times  its 
present  purchasing  power,  this  would  be  equal  to  ^^4,560,  or  $22,800  to-day.  This 
did  not  represent  probably  any  particular  division  of  the  profits,  but  the  amount 
with  which  Shakspere  returned  to  Stratford  about  1595  or  1596.  We  find  by  the 
records  that  he  paid  £(}0  for  New  Place;  in  1598  he  loaned  ^"30  to  Richard  Quiney: 
in  1602  he  bought  107  acres  of  land  near  Stratford  from  the  Combes  for  £^20\  and  in 
1605  he  purchased  a  moiety  of  a  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  Welcombe,  etc.,  for 
£^0.  So  that  of  the  £2^  which  he  had  in  1597-8,  according  to  the  Bishop,  we  can 
account  for  ^^90,  expended  near  that  time,  besides  the  amount  which  he  expended  in 
repairing  and  reconstructing  New  Place.  And  here  I  would  note  that  Halliwell- 
Phillipps^  quotes  Theobald,  who  was  told,  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  that  when  Shak- 
spere purchased  New  Place  he  *' repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind;"  and 
Halliwell-Phillipps  thinks  that  "  the  poet  made  very  extensive  alterations,  perhaps 
nearly  rebuilding  it."  And  he  surmises  that  these  alterations  were  made  in  1598, 
because  in  that  year  Shakspere  sold  a  load  of  stone  to  the  corporation  of  Strat- 
ford for  lod.;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  repairs  were  finished  in  the  same  year 
they  were  begun,  or  that  the  surplus  material  was  sold  at  once. 

And  the  Bishop  goes  on  to  speak  very  contemptuously  of  Shakspere's  aspira> 
tions.  The  conflict  between  the  play-actor  and  his  neighbors  represented  the 
world-old  battle  between  money  and  blood;  between  mortgages  and  pedigrees: 
between  the  new-rich  and  the  old-respectable;  and  the  position  of  Shakspere  and 
his  family  could  not  have  been  a  very  pleasant  one. 

The  Bishop  says  of  Shakspere: 


305—31—274-30—244.    610—244—366 + 1—867. 

305— 31— 274— 80— 244r-197— 474-162— 200— 2  3  col— 207 
305—31  —274—30—244—197—47-1- 162—209. 
305—31—274—218  (74:2)— 56-1-162— 218. 
305—31—274—50—224—30—194—50  (76:1)— 144. 

458— 144— 314+1— 315-f-2  b  col.— 317. 
305—31—274—197—77.    577—77—500+1—501. 
305—81—274—50—224.    449—224—225+1—226. 
305— 81— 274— 50— 224r-80— 194— 145— 49. 
306—31—274—218—56.     577—56—521  + 1—522. 
305—31—274.  577—274—308+1—304+16  b  h  h  col.— 820 
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^ord. 

Paff  e  and 
Column. 

819 

80:1 

right 

78 

78:3 

to 

801 

76:2 

bear 

505— 80— 275— 197—78.   896—78—818+1—819 

805—80—275-197—78. 

305.    60&-805— 298+1— 299+2  h  col —801. 

30(^-81— 274— 5  iJ  (81)— 269.    468—269—199+1— 

200+3  >&  CO).— 208.  203         78:1         arms. 

And  the  Bishop  says  that  Shakspcre's  attempts  excited  the  indignation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy. 

305— 81— 274— 50— 224r-7  ^  col.— 217.  217  77:1  Sir 

305-31—274—50—224—80—194—145—49.  49  76:1  To     \ 

305— 81— 274— 80— 244r-5  b  (31)— 239— 50  (76:1)—  189  76:2  amiss  \ 
305—31-274—60—224—50  (76:1)— 174.    248—174— 

74+1— 75+2  A  col— 77.  77  74:2  Loose) 

305-31—274—50—224—80—194.    194+194—388—  [ 

4  A  col.— 884.  884  75:1  see.   ) 


This  To-amiss  for  Thomas  may  appear  forced ;  but  I  give  it  as  it  stands,  because 
more  than  once  I  have  found  it  appearing  in  the  Cipher  to  represent  Thomas.  I 
find  that  Webster  *  says  there  was  formerly  to  the  long  sound  of  o,  as  in  old,  hoe, 
etc.,  what  he  calls  a  vanishing  or  diphthongal  sound  like  oo;  and  I  have  myself 
heard  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Thomas  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  Rome. 
Webster  thinks  the  dropping  of  the  diphthongal  sound  of  <?  in  such  words  as  bolt, 
most,  only,  etc. ,  is  an  American  provincialism.  Thackeray  represents  '  *  the  cockney'  * 
of  London  as  saying  Tum'-as.  Thomas  appears  very  often  in  2d  Henry  IV.  (and 
not  once  in  ist  Henry  IV.),  and  Bacon  could  not  use  it  too  liberally  without  arous- 
ing suspicion;  hence  this  subterfuge.*  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  o  was  longer  and  softer  then  than  now.  For  instance,  the  word 
Rome,  in  Bacon's  time,  was,  it  is  well  known,  pronounced  Room.  We  see  this  in 
the  expression  'm  Julius  Casar,  i,  2: 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

We  have  modified  it  from  room  to  Rome,  and,  if  our  posterity  progress  in  the 
same  direction,  the  year  2000  may  see  the  city  of  the  Caesars  called  Rom  or  Rum, 

And  the  neighbors  are  very  much  disturbed  over  Shakspere's  pretensions. 
They  — 

805—81—374—219  (74:2)— 55+162— 217. 
305—81—274—162—112. 
805—81—274.    468—274—194+1—195. 
805—81—274—50—224—50  (76:1)— 174.    248—174 

«.74-(.  1—75+22  b— 97. 
805_81^274:-198— 76. 
305—145—160—6  b  col.— 154. 
805—81—274—219  (74:2)— 55. 

to  force  himself  into  their  ranks. 

805—81—274—50—224—198  (74:2)— 26.    462-26— 

436+1—437.  487         78:2  His 

1  Unabridged  Dictionary,  p.  zlii. 
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he 
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805—81—274—50—224—162  (78:1)— 62.    610-62— 

548-+- 1—549. 
805—31—274—61  (80:2)— 218.    489—218—276+1— 

277+2  h  col.— 279. 
305—3 !  — 274— 50— 224— 146— 7&-8  b  (146)— 75.    577 

—75— 502+1— 508+2  >i  col.— 505. 
805—31—274—30  (74:2)— 244— 197— 47— 2  h  col.— 
805— 32— 273— 60— 223— 5  <^  (82)— 218.    46^-218— 

250+1—251+12  ^—263. 
805-31— 274— 50— 224— 6a-174r-162— 12.  610-12 

—598+1—599. 
305—81—274—145—129—3  b  (145)— 126.    577—126 

—451+1—452+3  h  col.— 455. 
805—31—274—219—55.    163—55—108  + 1—109. 
805-31—274—219—55. 
305—31—274—50—224—30—194—1 62—32. 
305— 32— 273— 80^243+162— 405— 15^  &  yi— 390. 
305— 81— 274— 30— 244r-50— 194+186— 380— 3  k  col.— 377 
805—31—274—197—77.    163—77—86+1—87. 
805— 31— 274— 50— 224r-30— 194— 5  b  (31)— 189— 

22^  col.— 167. 
305—31—274. 
305— 31— 274— 5^(31)— 269.    468—269—199+1— 

200+3^  col.— 203. 
305—31—274—31  b  it  h  col.— 248. 
805—31—274—30—244.    489—244—245+1—246. 
805—31—274—50—224—162—62. 
805—31—274—50—224—49  (76:1)— 175— 90  (73:1)— 
305—31—274.    46a-274— 194+1— 195+3  k  col.— 
805— 31— 274— 4  A  col.— 270. 

Shakspere's  application  for  coat-armor  for  his  father,  in  1596,  was  made  to 
"  William  Dethick,  alias  Garter,  principal  King  of  Arms."  See  how  cunningly  the 
name  is  concealed  in  Death-thick.  And  observe  how  the  first  word  goes  out  from 
the  beginning  of  one  scene  (79:1)  and  the  other  from  the  end  of  the  preceding 
scene;  and  each  word  is  found  by  the  same  root-number  and  the  same  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  root-number:  death  is  305,  less  32,  less  30,  carried  one  scene 
backward  to  the  beginning  of  scene  4,  act  i  (78:1);  while  thick  is  305,  less  31,  less 
30,  less  50,  carried  two  scenes  forward  to  the  beginning  of  scene  3  of  act  ii  (81:2). 
And  this  word  thick  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  Plays.  It  occurs  but  three  other 
times  in  2d  Henry  IV.;  but  once  in  King  John;  not  at  all  in  Richard  11,^  rst  Henry 
/F.,  Henry  V,,  or  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  VI,  Yet  here  we  find  it,  just 
where  it  is  needed  to  make  the  name  of  the  "  King  of  Arms,"  in  connection  with  the 
story  of   Shakspere   trying  to  procure  a  coat-of-arms.     If  this  be  accident,  it  is 

extraordinary. 

And  Sir  Thomas  reads  Shakspere's  pedigree  to  the  King  of  Arms  of  England. 
Referring  to  his  father,  he  says: 
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805— 31— 274r— 30— 244— 50— 194— 50  (76:1)— 144.         144         76:2 
805—31—274-80—244—50—194—50  (76:1)— 144— 

lU&>%col.— 133.  133         74:1 
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805— 81—274— 80— 244. 
805—31—274—30—244—60—194. 
805—81—274—80—244-  50—194.    458— 194— 264-f 

1—265-1-5^-270. 
806—31—274—5  b  (81)— 269.    577-269—808-1-1— 
805—81—274—248—26.     284—26—258-;- 1—259+ 

8  h  col.— 262. 
805—81-274—80—244—50-194. 
805—81—274—80—244—5  b  (81)— 289— 146— 98. 

468— 98— 875-hl— 8764  1  h  col.— 877. 
805— 81— 274— «)^244— 5  ^-289— 146— 98— 8  b  (146) 

-90—8  b  col.— 87. 
805— 81— 274— 80^244— 4^  col.— 240. 
305—81— 274— 80— 244— 5  <^289. 
305— 81— 274— 80— 244r-5  ^-239— 146— 98— 3  ^  (146) 

—90.     448—90—858-1-1—359. 
305—31—274—80—244—5  /^-289— 146— 98— 8  (146) 

—90.    577— 90— 487-M— 488. 
305-31—274—50—224—80—194—50  (76:1)— 144. 

498— 144— 354-f- 1—355. 
805-31—274—50—224—30—194—50  (76:1)— 144. 
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I  would  ask  the  reader  to  observe  this  sentence  carefully.  Take  those  words, 
' '  smallest  drop  of  gentle  blood. "  This  is  the  only '  ^gentU  "  in  the  first  act  of  this  play; 
and  this  is  the  only  **drop  "  in  that  act.  And  drop  only  occurs  one  other  time  in  the  whole 
play.  And  this  is  the  only  time  the  word  bhod  is  found  in  scene  2  of  act  i  of  the  Folio; 
and  this  is  the  only  time  smallest  occurs  in  this  entire  play.  And  body  is  only  found 
once  in  the  Induction,  where  we  find  the  word  used  above;  and  only  twice  in  scene 
second.  How  comes  it»  if  there  is  no  Cipher  here,  that  out  of  many  thousands  of 
words,  this  array  of  significant  and  rare  words  should  all  concur  in  the  same 
vicinity,  held  together  by  the  same  number?  For  it  will  be  observed  that  every 
word  here,  except  two,  is  from  the  root  305 — 31—274 — 30—244;  and  those  two  are 
words  carried  to  the  beginning  of  new  scenes  or  pages  (74:1  and  77:1);  and  many  of 
the  words  are  number  244,  modified  by  deducting  the  5  bracketed  words  in  the  31  at 
the  top  of  79:1,  making  239.  Gentle  is  the  239th  word  from  the  top  of  76:1;  drop  is 
again  the  239th  word  carried  through  the  second  section  of  76:2  (146),  leaving  90,  and 
the  90th  word,  including  the  brackets,  down  76:1,  is  drop;  and  the  90th  word  up  the 
same  column,  from  the  end  of  scene  second,  is  blood;  and  in  the  next  sentence  the 
90th  word  up  the  next  preceding  column  is  gljve. 


305—31-274—30—244—6  b  (81)— 239— 7  ^  &  A  col.—  282  76:2 

305—31—274—30—244—5  b  (31^-239.    457—239^ 

218-h  1—219+6  h  col.— 225. 
305—31—274—80—244—7  b  9t  h  col.— 287. 
305-31—274—80—244—50  (76:1)— 194.    498—194— 

304-1-1—305. 
305-31—274—80—244.    498— 244— 254 -hi— 255. 
305-31—274  (74:2>-80— 244— 50  (74:2)— 194— 50 

(76:1)— 144— 4  bhh  col.— 140. 
305-31—274—80—244—5  b  (81)— 289— 146— 93- 

8  b  (146;— 90— 5  h  &  /i— 85.  85  76:1 
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805-31—274-248  (74:2)-.26.    198—26—167+1— 
305—31—274—30—244—145—99. 
305—31-274—80—244—6  b  (81)— 239— 146— 98— 

8  b  (146)— 90.    49^-90—408 + 1—409. 
805— 31-^74— 30— 244r-6  b  (81)— 289— 60— 189— 

8  h  coU— 186. 
305— 31— 274— 80*-244— 60— 194. 
305—31—274—80—244—10  b  col.— 284. 
305-31—274—145—129—2  k  col.— 127. 
305-31—274—5  b  (81)— 269— 4  h  col.— 265. 
305—31—274—80—244—5  ^—239—146—98—8  b 

(146)— 90.    508— 90— 418+1—419+1  >i— 420. 
805—31—274—248  (74:2)— 26. 
805-31—274—60—224.    284—224—60+1—61. 
805—81—274—80—244-6  b  (81)— 289— 146— 98— 

8^(146)— 90.    468—90—878+1—879. 
805—81—274—10  b  col.— 264. 
805—31^274—80—244—7  b  *  >i— 287. 
805—31—274—248—26.    198+26—219. 
805—31—274-^  b  (81)— 269— 15  3  *  >i  col.— 364. 
805—31—274.    447—274—173+1—174. 
805—81—274—50—224.  284— 224— 60+1— 61 +7  A  col— 68 
805—31—274.    284—274—10+1—11+18  <J  *  ;i  col.— 
805-81— 274— 248— 26— 22  b  (248)— 4. 
805— 81— 274r-264— 20 
805—31—274—145—129—50—79.    447—79—868+1 

—869. 
805—31—274—50—224. 

805—81—274—5  b  (81)— 269— 248— 21.     193+21— 
305— 81— 274— 50— 224r-198— 81— 16  bhh  (198)— 

16.    508—16—492+1—498.  498        75:2 

The  reader  will  here  observe  t.»at  the  whole  of  act  i  of  this  play  of  2ti  Henry 
IV.  is  used  as  a  basis  for  this  wonderful  Cipher,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  act  act 
and  react  on  each  other.  Thus  we  find  the  fragments  of  74:2,  the  beginning  of 
scene  second,  as  50,  30,  198,  218,  etc.,  used  to  modify  the  primal  root-number.  523. 
thus:  523 — 218—305;  and  when  we  carry  this  305  to  the  end  of  the  act,  in  79:1. 
and  deduct  the  fragment  of  scene  at  the  top  of  the  column,  containing  31  words, 
we  get  the  274  which  has  been  telling  the  Cipher  story  through  several  pages.  But 
this  is  not  all.  We  take  that  274,  and  again  modify  it  by  the  fragments  of  74:2.  to 
obtain  the  224  and  244,  etc.  (274 — 50—224  and  274 — 30—244),  which  so  abundantly 
occur  in  the  foregoing  pages;  and  this  again  is  modified  by  deducting  the  frag- 
ment  of  76:1  (50),  the  beginning  of  the  third  scene  of  the  act.  producing  the  174  and 
194  seen  so  often  above.  But  even  this  does  not  end  the  marvelous  interlocking 
of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  act  under  the  spell  of  the  Cipher,  for  we  sec  the 
count  starting  from  the  end  ot  the  act  (305 — 31—274),  carried  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  act;  and  there  taken  up  the  column  to  yield  us  acts^  and  taken  through  74:2, 
to  yield  us  makins[  ("  glove-making");. and  up  75:1  it  gives  us  fellow,  and  down  74:1 
(274 — 5  b  (3i>— 269)  it  produces  crafty;  while  224  (274 — 50—224),  carried  thn^ugh 
the  first  section  of  75:1,  brings  us  to  stage. 


186 

76:1 

wroii|^lit 

194 

74:1 

at 

284 

74:1 

the 

127 

76:1 

trade 

265 

74:1 

of 

420 

75:2 

S^love 

(26) 

74:1 

making 

61 

74:1 

while 

879 

78:1 

his 

(264) 

76:1 

son 

237 

76:2 

is 

219 

75:1 

a 

254 

74:1 

crafty 

174 

75:1 

feUow, 

-68 

74:2 

who 

29 

74:1 

acts 

4 

74:1 

for 

20 

75:1 

a 

869 

75:1 

liTiii|r 

224 

74:2 

on 

214 

76:2 

the 
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If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  page  729  he  will  find  those  words  glove  making 
produced  thus: 


516—167—849—22  b  &  /4— 827— 80— 297— 198— 104 

—16  b  ft  /i— 89.    508— 89— 419-+- 1—420. 
516—167—849—22  b  *  >4— 827— 50— 277.     284—277 

—7+1—8+18^  &  h  col.— 26. 

Now  compare  this  with  the  example  just  given.  Observe  how  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent primal  number,  modified  by  being  carried  to  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning 
of  the  act,  is  brought  back  to  the  same  place  and  brings  out  the  same  words: 


Word. 

rase  and 
Column. 

420 

75:2 

gloye     ^ 

(26) 

74:1 

making  J 

628—218—805—81—274—30—244—5^  (81)— 289— 

146—98—8  b  (146)— 90.    508—90—418+ 1—419 

H-l/zcol.— 420.  420         75:2         glove 

523—218—805—81—274—248  (74:2)— 26.  (26)         74:1       making 


I 


Now  consider  how  exquisitely  the  skeleton  of  the  text  must  have  been  adjusted 
to  brfng  about  these  results:  —  in  the  first  instance,  the  count  goes /orwani  to  pro- 
duce the  word  g/ovtr,  and  the  one  hyphen  is  not  counted  in;  in  the  second  case,  the 
count  comes  from  the  end  of  the  act  and  moves  backward^  and  the  one  hyphen  is 
counted  in.  The  word  making  \s  obtained,  in  the  one  case,  by  going  up  column  i 
of  page  74,  and  counting  in  all  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words;  in  the  other 
case,  the  root-number  comes  from  the  end  of  the  act,  passes  through  74:2,  and  goes 
do7un  74:1.  Thus  making  fits  to  274  down  the  column  and  to  277  up  the  column. 
But  some  one  may  think  that  glove  and  making  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  all 
through  these  Plays,  and  that  therefore  it  is  no  trick  at  all  to  produce  these  wonder- 
ful arithmetical  coordinations.  My  answer  is  that  this  is  the  only  time  **  glove  *'  is 
found  in  this  play  !  And  this  is  the  only  time  *'  making"  is  found  in  this  act.  It  is 
found  but  once  besides  in  the  play,  in  the  fourth  act,  and  once  in  the  Epilogue.  In 
other  words,  the  gentlemen  who  may  think  all  this  to  be  accident  would  have  to  go 
thirty-six  columns  forward  from  74:1  before  they  would  find  another  making  to 
match  ttieiTglove,  to  produce  the  designation  of  the  recognized  trade  of  Shakspere's 
father. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  my  arithmetic  (occasional  typograph- 
ical errors,  of  course,  excepted),  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  facsimiles 
given  herewith  are  faithful  copies  of  the  Folio  of  1623;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  this  hundred-fold  accumulation  of  evidences  must  convince  even  the  most  skep- 
tical that  there  is  a  Cipher  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays.  I  am  aware  that  my  workman- 
ship is  not  complete,  but  it  is  approximately  so;  and  my  excuse  will  be,  to  all  just- 
minded  men,  the  incalculable  difficulties  of  the  >vork.  But  it  was  fit  and  proper 
that  the  Cipher  made  by  the  greatest  intellect  that  ever  existed,  and  embodied  in 
the  greatest  writings  possessed  by  mankind,  should  be  as  marvelous  as  the  source 
from  which  it  came,  or  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  carried. 

But  this  is  not  all  —  nor  a  tithe  of  all.  The  Bishop  says  that  the  aristocracy 
of  the  neighborhood  fear  that  Shakspere's  friends  in  London  will  secure  him  his 
coat-of-arms. 

805— 81— 274— 50— 224— 168(78:1)— 61.    498—61— 

487-fl— 488.  488         76:1        friends 

805—81—274—5  b  (31)— 269-f  185  (81 :1)— 454— 2  h  col.— 452         81:1       London 

And  here  I  would  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  microscopic  accuracy  of  this 
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work.  If  he  looks  at  column  i  of  page  81  he  would  say  it  was  solid: — he  will  see 
no  stage  directions  of  exits  or  entrances.  But  if  he  will  look  very  closely  at  the 
185th  word  he  will  find  this  following  it: 

Poin,     Letter.    John  Falstaffe  Knight. 

Poin.  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  Poins  or  Pointz^  one  of  the  characters; 
and  *•  Sir  John  Falstaffe"  is  the  opening  part  of  the  letter  from  Falstaff  to  the 
Prince;  —  for  we  read  a  little  below,  *'  Sir  John  Falstaffe  Knight,  to  the  son  of  the 
King  ....  greeting,"  etc.  But  what  is /<r//<rr/'  It  is  not  part  of  the  letter.  Nor 
does  Poins  speak  the  word,  for  it  is  put  in  italics.  It  is  a  stage  direction,  meaning 
that  Poins  reads  the  letter.  And  on  this  little  hook  the  author  hangs  his  Cipher. 
for  it  breaks  the  column  into  two  fragments. 

And  they  fear  the  "  villain's"  influence  with  the  Queen  because  of  the  Plays 
he  has  written.     And  hence  we  have: 

Pai^e  and 
<*  Word.     Column. 

305— 31— 274r-50— 224— 79  (73:1)— 145.  518—145— 

378+1.374.  374         79:1       vUlain's 

805— 31— 274r-50— 224— 79  (73:1)— 145.    518—145— 

378+1— 874+4^  col.— 378.  378         79:1        Queen 

Here  is  another  cunning  piece  of  work.  The  Queen  is  disguised  in  Queane^ — 
"a  woman,  a  wench": 

Cut  me  off  the  villain's  head;  throw  the  Queane  in  the  channel. 

And  so  they  go  on  to  tell  the  King  of  Arms  that  Shakspere  never  writ  them: 
that  he  has  not  the  wit  or  the  imagination: 

805— 31— 274— 30— 244-5  ^  ^31)— 239.    458—289— 

219+1—220. 
305—31—274—80—244—5  b  (81)— 289— 146— 98-3  b 

(146)— 90— 60— 40— 1  h  col.— 39. 
305-31—274—80—244—5  b  (81)— 289— 146— 98. 

468— 93— 375h- 1—376. 
805— 31— 274— 80— 244— 5  *— 239— 146— 93.  468—98 

—375+1— 376-+-8<J  col.— 384. 
305—81—274—80—244—6^—289—146—93.  468—93 

—875+1—8764-9^  ft  h  col.— 385. 

And  they  express  the  opinion  of  Shakspere  that — 

805—31—274^30—244—5  b  (81)— 239— 3  h  col.— 
305—31—274—80—244—5  b  (31)— 239.    458—289— 

219+1—220. 
305—31—274—30—244—5  b  (31)— 239— 50— 189. 

489—189—809+1—310. 
305—81—274—30—244—50—194.     508—194—314 

+  1—315+8^  &  //  col.— 323. 
305—31—274-30—244—5  b  (31)— 239— 146— 93— 3  b 

(146)— 90.  284—90—194+1—195. 
805— 31— 274— 6^  (31)— 269— 198— 76. 
805—31—274—80—244—60—194—22*  ft  h  col.— 172.   172 
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Writ. 

89 

76:1 
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876 

78:1 
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384 

78:1 

great 

885 

78:1  in 

laginatic 

236 

• 

76:2 

He 

220 

76:1 
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76:1 

but 

823 
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305— 31— 274— 5^(31)— 269—50— 219— 146— 78.  449 

—73—376+1—877. 
305—31—274—80—244—5  d  (31)— 239. 
305—31—274^30^244—5^  (31)— 239— 145— 94. 
305-31—274-264  (75:1)— 20. 
305-31—274—251-20    1  h  (254)— 16.  508—16—492 

+1—498. 


Word. 

877 

289 

94 

20 

498 


?ss 


and 
umn. 


76:1 
76:2 
76:1 
74:1 

75:2 


thetn 
out 
on 
the 

stage. 


I  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  work  it  all  out.  The  aristocracy  jest  over  poor 
Shakspere's  pretensions  of  relationship  to  the  blue  blood  of  the  county,  and  Sir 
Thomas  says,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  William  Dethick,  that  he  is  only  connected  with 
them  through  Japhet ! 

305—81—274—5  b  (31)— 269 

305—31—274. 

305—81—274—30—244-50—194. 

305— 81— 274— 30— 244— 5  ^  (31)— 289.    489- -289— 
250+1—251. 

30Sh-31— 274— 30— 244— 5  b  (31)— 239.    489—289 

—250+1—251+2  >l— 258. 

305—31—274—20  b  9f  h  col.— 254. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  work  out  the  sentence,  but  simply  to  jot  down  from  my 
notes  some  of  the  principal  words.  If  I  followed  the  root-numbers  into  all  their 
ramifications  each  chapter  would  grow  into  a  book. 

And  here  I  would  call  attention  to  another  proof  of  the  arithmetical  adjustment 
of  the  text.     I  have  just  given  the  words,  ' '  first  bringer,"  thus: 


269 

81:1 

Nearest 

274 

81:1 

of 

194 

81:1 

kin 

251 

81:1 

fetch 

253 

81:1 

from 

254 

81:1 

Japhet. 

305—31—274—80—244—5  b  (31)— 239— 146— 93— 3  b 

(146)— 90.    284—90—194+1—195.  195 

305—31—274—5  b  (31)— 269— 198— 76.  76 


74:1  First 

75:2       bring^er. 


But  after  a  while  we  will  find  Bacon  expressing  his  fears  that  if  Shakspere  is 
taken  prisoner  he  will  say  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Plays,  but  simply  the 
first  bringer  of  them  out  upon  the  stage.  And  the  words  come  out  from  the  primal 
root-number,  523.  If  we  commence  at  the  end  of  scene  2  (76:1)  and  count 
upward  and  then  go  backward  and  down  the  column,  the  523d  word  \s  first;  and  if 
we  commence  again  with  523  at  the  top  of  column  i  of  page  75,  and  go  down  the 
column  and  down  the  next  column,  the  523d  word  is  bringer!    Thus: 


528— 448— (^fl<r>twflnO 
523— 447— (/i»rw/tfn/) 


75  75:2      First 

76  75:2    bring:er. 


And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  words  "  first  bringer  "  follow  each  other  in  the 
text.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  placed  first  and  bringer  in  the  same  vicinity 
without  connecting  them;  hence  the  length  of  column  i  of  page  75  and  the  length  of 
the  fragrment  of  scene  on  76:1  had  to  be  exactly  adjusted  to  bring  the  two  required 
words  side  by  side.  If  there  had  been  448  words  in  75:1,  instead  of  447,  or  449 
words  on  76:1,  instead  of  448,  both  counts  would  have  fallen  on  the  same  words  I 
I  pity  the  man  who  can  think  all  this  was  accidental. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SHAKSPERE'S  SICKNESS. 
Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  ! 

EVERY  word  of  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  grows  out  of  the  root^ 
number  J2j — 218^^305^  modified  by  deducting  ji  or  J2,  to-wit^  the 
number  of  words  in  yp:i  from  the  top  of  the  column  to  the  end  of  scene  4^ 
act  iy  or  to  the  beginning  of  scene  7,  act  ii.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
is  derived  from  ^04 — 167^^338^  and  shows  how  substantially  the  same 
story  comes  out  of  the  same  text  by  two  different  root-numbers. 

My  publishers  advise  me  that  there  are  already  850  pag^es  in 
type,  and  that  I  must  condense  the  remainder  of  the  Cipher  story. 
I  shall  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  instead  of  giving  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  I  shall  only  give  fragments  of  the  story. 

We  have  two  descriptions  of  Shakspere's  sickness,  one  g^iven 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  Cecil,  the  other  the  narrative  of 
Bacon  himself,  interjected  into  the  story;  the  former  is  the  briefer 
of  the  two.  The  first  grows  out  of  the  root-number  used  in  the 
last  chapter,  523 — 218=305;  the  other  from  the  root-number  505 — 
167=338,  which  gave  us  the  story  of  Shakspere's  youth,  his  quar- 
rel with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  fight,  etc. 

The  Bishop  says  to  Cecil,  after  describing  Shakspere's  intended 
house,  his  "plate"  (591  79:2,  96  80:1);  his  "tapistry"  (594  79:2, 
37  80:1);  his  "  bed-hangins"  (33  80:1),  etc.,  that  he  will  not  live  to 
enjoy  his  grandeur;  that  he  will  — 

Pftffeand 
Word.      Coiunin. 

305— 31— 274— 5>4(31)— 269— 4i4— col.— 265.  265         78:2         never 

305—31—274—50=224.    462  -224—238+ 1—239+ 

3  A  col.— 242.  242         78:2  need 

305—31-274—4^—270.  270  78:2  it 

805—31—274—50—224+32—256.  256         79:1  lon^:. 

805—31—274—60^224—5  <^219— 49  (76:1)— 170— 

4^col..l66.  166         76:2  He 
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805-81—274^60—224—50  (76:1)— 174. 
305— 31— 274— 50— 224— 5 iJ  (31)— 219— 10^  col.— 
305—31—274—50—224—5  6  (31)-.219.    448—219— 
229+l«2d0. 


Word. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

174 

76:2 

»f 

209 

77:2 

I 

280 


77:2 


hear, 


451 

78:1 

at 

274 

78:1 

present 

855 

77:1 

very 

255 

74:1 

sick; 

247 

78:2 

he 

892 


895 


77:2       repents. 


77:2 


m 


898 

77:2 

sack-cloth 

408 
396 
258 

77:2 

77:2 
78:1 

and 

ashes, 

the 

605 
224 

77:2 
77:2 

lechery 
of 

305—285  (81  79:1)— 20— 2  h  (285)— 18.    468— 1&- 

450-^1—451. 
305—198—112.    162+112—274. 
805—50^255—82-^228.    577-228—854+1—355. 
305-  ^50—255. 

305-31—274—27  (73:1)— 247. 
305—31—274—50  (79:1)— 224— 5  b  (31)  219.     610— 

219—891+1—392. 
305—31—274—50—224—5  b  (81)— 219.     610-  219— 

891  +  1—392+3—395. 
305—31—274—50-224.    610—224—886+ 1—887+ 

11^aA«398. 
305—31^274—50—224—5  b  (81)— 219.    610—219— 

391  + 1—392+  lU  ft  .4—408. 
305—31—274—50—224.  610—224—386+1—387+9^ 
305—31—274—50—224. 
805—32—273—50—223—5  //— 218— 50— 168— 162— 

6.    610—6—604+1—605. 
305—31—274—50—224. 
305— 82— 273— 50— 223— 5  <>— 218-50— 168.    458— 

168—290+1—291. 
805—81—274—50—224.     610—224—386+1—387+ 

3A  col.— 390. 
305—82—273—50—223—5  ^— 218— 50— 168— 146— 

22— 8^  (146)— 19.    577—19—558+1—559+1  >i— 

The  reader  will  observe  how  singularly  the  words  match  with  the  count.  The 
root-number  305 — 31  (79:1)^274 — 50(74:2)— 224,  carried  up  the  column  (77:2),  count- 
ing in  the  bracketed  words,  yields  ashes;  but  counting  in  both  the  bracketed  and 
hyphenated  words,  it  gives  us  sack-cloth.  But  if  we  count  in,  in  that  31,  the  five  words 
in  brackets,  then  we  have:  305 — 50—255 — 31^—224 — 5  b  (31)^—219;  and  219  taken  up 
the  same  column  gives  us  repents^  and  counting  in  the  three  hyphenated  words 
alone  it  gives  us  </f,  and  counting  both  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  it 
gives  us  and.  Here  we  have  repents  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  same  root-number  224  carried  up  the  same  column,  counting  in  the  three 
hyphenated  words,  yields  the  ^ord  young;  and  the  same  root-number  255  modified 
by  deducting  32  gives  us,  less  5  b  (32),  218,  and  this  carried  to  the  beginning  of  the 
scene  and  brought  backward  and  up  77:1  gives  us  days: — young  days. 

And  observe  that  the  word  lechery  occurs  only  this  once  in  this  play,  and  not 
again  in  all  the  ten  Histories,  ^nd  this  is  the  only  time  repents  is  found  in  this 
play,  and  it  does  not  appear  again  in  all  the  Histories.  And  this  is  the  only  time  sack- 
cloth occurs  in  this  play,  and  it  is  found  but  once  more  in  all  the  Plays  !  I  mention 
these  facts  for  the  benefit  of  those  shallow  intellects  that  think  all  words  neces- 
sary for  all  sentences  can  be  found  anywhere. 

And  then  the  Bishop  goes  on  to  speak  again  of  Shakspere's  wealth: 

305—50—255—32—228—5  b  (31 )— 218— 50— 168.    458 


291 


390 


560 


76:2 


77:2 


77:1 


his 


youn^^ 


days. 


—168—290+1—291. 


291 


76:2 


His 
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805—81—274—60—224—5  ^—219—50—169—146— 
805-31—274—50—224—5—219—50—169—146—23. 
318—23—295+1—296. 

805—31—274—50—224—50—174—146—28.    477— 

28—449+1—450. 
805—82—273—50—223-30—193+ 162—355. 
305—32—273—50—223—193  (75:1)— 30.    448—30— 

418+1—419. 
305—31—274—193—81—15  b  A  /i— 66— 49— 17.    603 

—17—586+ 1—587. 
305— 32— 273— 50— 223r-5  ^—218—60—168—50 

(76:1)— 118. 

305—32—273—30—248—5  ^-238— 145— 93— 

3  b  col.— 90. 
305-31—274—193—81.    448-81—367+1—368. 
805—31—274—50—224—193—81 . 
305—32—273-50—223—6  ^—218—146—72+163— 

235—5  b  col 230. 

305—32—273—50—223—5  ^-218— 50— 168— 50— 

118.    603—118—486+1—486. 

The  Bishop  admits  they  are  popular: 


305—31—274—50—224—5  <5— 219— 50— 169— 146— 
305—32—273—50—223—5  ^^— 218— 50— 168— 50— 
805— 81— 274— 60— 224r-50— 174— 145— 29— 5  b  col.—  24 
305—81—274—50—224—5  /5— 219— 50— 169— 146 

—23.    468—23—445+1—446.  446 

805-31—274-60—224—60—174—161—13.    462— 
13..4494.I.45O. 

305— 31— 274r-60— 224. 

305—32—273—50—228—30—193-162—81—1  h  col.—  80 

305—82—273-60—223—50—1 73. 

805—32—273—60—223—5  ^—218—50—168—146— 
22—8  b  (146)— 19. 

305—32—273—50—223—5—218—146—72. 

305—82—273—50—228—5  ^—218—50—168—163—5. 
462—5—457+1—458. 

305-32—273—50—223—60—173—60  (76:1)— 128. 

305—31—274—193—81—16  bhh  (193)— 66.    458— 
66—392+1—393. 

305—31—274—50—224—5—219—60—169+162— 

305—31—274—50—224—50—174—146—28.    468— 
28—440+1—441. 

305-31—274—193—81—49  (76:1)— 32. 

305—31—274—30—244.     468—244—224+1—225. 

305—3 1  —274—30—244 + 1 62—406. 

305—32—273—50—223—5  b  &  >4— 218— 50(76:l)— 
lt58— 145— 23+  163—186. 

305-31=274—50—224—50—1 74—146—28-8  b  (146)—  25 


Word. 
23 

Paffeand 
Column. 

78:1 

parse 

296 

79:1 

is 

450 
355 

77.1 
78:1 

weU 
lined 

419 

• 

76:1 

with 

587 

76:2 

the 

118 

76:2 

gold 

90 

368 

31 

76:1 
76:1 
76:1 

he 
from 

230 

78:1 

the 

486 

76:2 

Plays. 

23 

118 

.  24 

77:1 
78:1 
79:1 

The 

Plays 

are 

78:1 


mnch 


450 

78:2 

admired^ 

224 

79:2 

and 

-  30 

78:2 

draw 

173 

78:1 

great 

19 

79:1 

nmnbers^ 

72 

77:1 

and 

458 

78:2 

yield 

123 

78:1 

great 

893 

76:2 

abundance 

331 

78:1 

of 

441 

78:1 

frnit. 

32 

76:2 

in 

225 

78:1 

the 

406 

78:1 

fonns 

186 

78:1 

of 

.  25 

78:1 

groats 
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Word. 
305--60^255— 81— 224— 5— 219—145— 74— 8  b  (145) 

—71.    577—71—506+1—507.  507 

805— 50— 255— 31— 224— 50A-174— 146— 28.  28 


Paffe  and 
Column. 


77:1 
78:1 


and 
pence. 


Observe  here  how  plays  comes  out  twice  by  the  same  number,  once  as  pUase 
(plase),  118  up  76:2,  and  the  second  time  ViS plays ^  118  down  78:1.  And  note  how 
cunningly  the  word  is  worked  in  the  second  time:  *'  For  the  one  or  the  olh^r  plays 
the  rogue  with  my  great  toe."  • 

Observe  also  how  the  same  numbers  bring  out  purse — x^ld — abundance  — 
groats — pence — much — admired — draw — great  —  numbers^  etc.,  just  as  we  saw 
another  number  bringing  out  of  these  same  pages  shoes^  stockings^  cloak,  slops^ 
smock,  cap;  in  fact,  a  whole  wardrobe.  This  is  the  only  time  groats  occurs  in  this 
play.  It  is  found  but  four  other  times  in  all  the  Plays,  And  this  is  the  only  time 
pence  occurs  in  this  play.  It  is  found  but  five  other  times  in  all  the  Plays.  Purse 
occurs  but  four  times  in  this  play.  Xhis  is  the  only  time  admired  appcsirs  in  either 
/st  or  jid  Henry  IV.;  and  this  is  the  only  time  numbers  is  found  in  this  act. 
Abundance  occurs  but  twice  in  this  play,  and  but  eight  other  times  in  all  the  Plays. 
I  should  be  sorry,  for  the  credit  of  human  intelligence,  that  any  man  could  be 
found  who  would  think  that  all  these  unusual  words  —  rare  on  a  thousand  pages — 
have  concurred  arithmetically  on  two  or  three  pages  by  accident. 

And  the  aristocracy  are  in  dread  of  the  wealthy  parvenu  absorbing  the  territory 
around  him.     The  Bishop  says: 

305—50—255—31—224.     610—224—386+1—387. 
305—50—225—81—224—5  b  (31)— 219— 50— 169- 

146—23.    318— 23— 295+1—296. 
305—50—255—31—224—50—174—140—28—3  b 

(148)— 25.     818—25—293+ 1—294 
305— 50— 255— 32— 228— 5  ^—218—50-168—50 

(76:1)— 118.     608—118—485+1—486+3  b  col.— 
30r)— 50— 255— 32— 223— 5  /5— 218— 50— 168— 146— 

22—3  b  (146)— 19+31— 50. 
305—50—255—32—223—5  b  (82)— 218— 50  (76:1)— 

168.     603—168—435+1—436. 
305—50—255—32—223—6—218—50—168—146— 

22— 3  <>(146>-19+ 162—181. 
305—32—278.     610-273—387+1—338+12  b  &  //— 
305—31—274—193—81—16  b  *  >i— 66.    448—66— 

382+1—383. 
305—50—255—31—224—5  b  (31)— 219— 49  (76:1)— 

170—5  b  A  >4— 165. 
305— 50— 255— 31— 224— 5^(81)— 219-49  (76)— 
305—50—265—31—224—6  b  (81)— 219.    610—219— 

391  +  1—392+9^  col.— 401. 
305—60—255—31—224—5  b  (31)— 219— 50  (76:1)— 

169—146—28.    518—23—495+1—496. 


387 

77:2 

It 

296 

79:1 

• 

IS 

294 

79:1 

thottg^ht 

489 

76:2 

he 

50 

79:1 

will 

436 

76:2 

buy 

181 

78:1 

all 

850 

77:2 

the 

383 

165 
170 

-101 

496 


76:1 


land 


77:2    appertinent 
76:2  to 


77:2 


New 


79:1 


Place 


And  note  this  group  of  words :  buy  —  all —  land  —  appertinent — to  —  New  Place, 
How  lawyer-like  is  the  language.  Appertinent  occurs  but  once  in  this  play  and^v/ 
ttvice  besides  in  all  the  Plays  !  Yet  here  it  coheres  arithmetically  with  buy  —  land — 
New  Place.     And  this  is  the  only  time  buy  and  land  ^x^  found  in  this  act,  and  buy 
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occurs  but  once  besides  in  the  whole  play.    And  this  is  the  first  time  place  appears 
in  eighteen  columns  of  the  Folio  — since  ist  Henry  /K.,  act  5.  scene  i. 

And  the  Bishop  expresses  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  the  gentlemen  around 
Stratford,  that  the  village  boy  they  had  known  so  well  as  a  poacher  could  not  have 
written  these  "much  admired  plays." 


Word. 
305—32—278—50^223—5  ^—218—50  (76:1)— 168. 

468—168—800+1—301+10  b  col.— 311.  811 

305—81—274—30—244—162-^82—18  btth  col.—  69 
305—82—273—50—228—5  ^-218— 50— 168— 146— 

22-3  b  (146)— 19.     420—19—401+1—402.  403 

805— 32— 273— 50--223— 30— 193— 162— 81 .  31 

306—32—273—50—223—5  *— 218— 50— 168— 146—  22 

305—31—274—50—224—5  <^— 219.  219 
305—31—274—30—244—5  ^—239.    610—239—371 

+  1—372.  872 
305—31—274—50—224—5  *— 219— 50  (76:1)— 169— 

146—28.     162—23—139+1—140.  140 
305—31—274—80—244—162—82.    462—82—380+ 

1—381+5  b  col.— 886.  336 
305—32—273—50—223—5  ^5—218—50  (76:1)— 168— 4 

^  &  /*  col.— 164.  164 

305—31—274—50—224.  224 
305—32—273—50—223—6  ^—218—50—168—50— 

118.     162—118—44+1—45.  45 
306—32—273—60—223—50—173—50—123.    468— 

123—345+1—346.  346 

305—31—274—193—81—49  (76:1)— 82.  32 
S05-31— 274— 50— 224— 5  ^—219—50  (76:1)— 

169—146—23—5  b  col.— 18.  18 
305—31—274—50—224—5  ^—219—50—169—146— 

23+162— ia5.  185 

305—32—273—50—228—50^173+ 162—335.  335 

305—81—274—30—244+162—406—2  k  col.— 404.  404 
805—32—278—50—223—193  (75:1)— 80.    462—80 

432+1—433.  438 

305-81— 274— 193— 81— 49  (76:1)— 82.    457+82—  489 

305—31—274—50—224—4  b  col.— 220.  220 
305—32—278—50—223—5  /^2l  8— 146— 72.    448— 

72—376+1—377.  877 
305—31—274—193  (75:1)— 81— 50  (76:1>— 31.    458+ 

31—489.  489 

805—31—274—254  (75:1)— 20.  20 
305—32—273—50—223—5  <^— 218— 50— 168— 51  —1 17 

—1// col.— 116.  116 

305—81—274—198—81—50—81.  81 
805—31—274—254—20—15  b  &  A— 5.  448— 6— 443+1- -444 
805—31—274-50—224—5—219—50—169—50(76:1) 

—119.     577—119—458+1—459+11^—470.  470 

305—82—273—60—228.  228 

805—81—274—30—244—50—194—1 62—32.  32 


Page  and 
Column. 


78:1 
78:2 

81:2 
77:2 
81:2 
78:2 

72:2 

78:1 
78:2 


78:1 

78:1 
76:2 

79:1 

78:1 
78:1 
78:1 

78:2 
76:2 
76:2 

76:1 

76:2 

78:1 

76:2 
76.2 
76:1 

77:1 
78:1 
78:2 


know 
him 


butcher's 


mde 


and 


▼uls;ar 


81:2      *prentice» 
78:2  and 


it 


m 


onr 


opinions^ 

not 

Ukely 

that 

he 

writ 

them; 

he 

is 

neither 

witty 

nor 

learned 

enough. 

The 
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WonJ. 
-  26 

74 

Paffeand 
Column. 

79:1 

79:1 

subjects 
are 

809 
111 
112 

78:1 
78:2 
78:2 

far 

beyond 

his 

24 

78:2 

ability. 

116 

78:2 

It 

296 
27 

79:1 
81:2 

• 

IS 

even 

298 
64 

79:1 
79:1 

thoug^ht 
here 

828 
845 

81:1 
79:1 

that 
your 

579 
24 
107 
185 
194 

77:2 
81:2 
81:2 
81:1 
82:1 

cousii) 

of 

St.  Albans 

writes 

them. 

305—81—274—60—224—60-174—145—29—8^(145)—  26 
305—81—274—50—224—5  ^J— 219— 145— 74. 
305— 82— 278— 60— 228— 5*— 218— 58  (80:1)— 160. 

468—160—808+1—809. 
305—82—278—162—111. 
305-31—274—1 62—1 12. 
305-31—274—50—224-5  ^^219—50  (76:1)— 169 

—145—24. 
305—82—273—50—228—5  ^— 218--50— 168— 50— 118 

— 2>icol.— 116. 
305—31—274—50—224-5^—219—50  (76:1)— 169— 

146—23.    318—28—295+1—296. 
305—81—274—50—224—50—174—146—28—1  h  col.— 
305—31—274—50—224—60—174—146—28—3  b  (146) 

—25.     317—25—2924-1—293. 
305—81—274—30—244—60—194—162—32+82— 
305-32—273-50—223—5^—218—50^168.    489— 

168—321+1—322+1  h  col.— 828. 
305—81—274—50—224—60—174—146—28+317— 
305—31—274—30—244—50—194—162—32.     610— 

82—578+1—579. 
305-31—274—50—224—5  ^—219-50—169—145— 
305—81—274—5  *— 269— 162— 107. 
305—32—273—50^223—38  (80:1)— 185. 
305—31—274-80—244—50—194. 

This  is  the  only  time  cousin  appears  in  this  act,  and  the  only  time  St,  Albans  is 
found  in  this  play;  and  this  is  the  only  time  writes  occurs  in  this  play;  and  writ  is 
found  but  twice  in  this  play;  yet  here  in  the  same  sentence  we  have  writ  and  writes^ 
cousin  and  St.  AlbanSy  all  united  by  the  same  number.  This  is  also  the  only  time 
witty  occurs  in  this  play;  it  is  found  but  fourteen  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays, 
It  docs  not  appear  in  King  John  ^  Richard  II,  ^  ist  Henry  IV, ^  or  Henry  V,  The  last 
time  it  appears,  previously  to  this  instance,  is  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors ^  iii,  i,  289 
pages  or  578  columns  distant !  Learned  is  found  but  two  other  times  in  this  play. 
Opinions  appears  but  once  besides  in  this  play,  and  but  ten  times  in  all  the  Plays. 
And  this  is  the  only  time  that  either  ^M/r^r  or  vulgar  or  ^prentice  occurs  in  this 
play;  and  *  prentice  is  only  found  three  times  in  the  thousand  pages  of  the  J  olio;  and 
both  butcher  and  vulgar  are  comparatively  rare  words  in  the  Plays.  And  butcher 
is  305—31—274—50—224 — 5—219;  and  "prentice  is  305 — 32—273—50—223—5^— 
218  less  50.  That  is  to  say,  one  commences  to  count  from  the  last  word  of  the  first 
section  of  79:1,  and  the  other  from  the  first  word  of  the  next  section.  And  this 
is  the  only  time  ability  is  found  in  this  play,  or  in  all  the  ten  Histories;  and  it  only 
occurs  nine  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays. 

If  all  this  be  accident,  surely  it  is  the  most  marvelous  piece  of  accidental  work 
in  the  world. 

And  then  the  Bishop  recurs  to  Shakspere's  health.  He  thinks  that  if  Shakspere 
is  brought  before  the  Council  to  answer  for  his  offense,  he  is  so  enfeebled  by  disease 
that  the  fear  of  the  rack  will  compel  him  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  the  authorship 
of  the  Plays. 

305— 31— 274— 30— 244— 50b_194— 162— 32.   457+32=489         76:2  He 
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805— 81— 274— 145— 12»— 2^  col.— 127. 

80&-81— 274— 50— 224r-146— 78.    610—78—582-4^1 

— 633h-2Aco1.— 585. 
805—81—274—5  ^—269.    518— 260— 249-Hl— 250+ 

OAcol.- 256. 


>Vord. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

127 

77:2 

cannot 

585 

77:2 

last 

256 


79:1 


loa^. 


76.1 


Coancil. 


Observe  how  cunningly  long  is  made  the  224th  word  from  the  beginning  of  act 
ii,  scene  i,  and  the  274th  word  from  the  end  of  the  same  column: 

.805—31—274—50—224+82—256.  256         79:1  long: 

805—81—274—5  b  (81 .  —269.    518— 269— 249 -h  1— 

25O+6AC0I.— 256.  256         79:1  lon^ 

And  this  250  is  answer — brought  to  answer  before  the  Council,     And  here  is 

805—81—274—50—224—50—174—146—28.    449— 

28—421+1—422.  422 

805-81—274-50—224—146—78.    448—78—870 

+1—871. 
805-32—278—60—223—7  h  col.— 216. 
805—82—278—50—228—146—77—8  b  (146)— 74. 

577—74—508+ 1—504. 
805—82—278—50—228—145—78—8  b  (145;— 75. 

677— 75— 502+1— 508+2  A  col.— 505. 
805—82—273—60—223—50  (76:1)— 178.    577—178 

404+1—405. 
805—31—274—50—224—146—79—5  b  9^  k  col.— 74. 
805—32—278—162  (78:1)— 111. 
805—82—278—50—228—50  (76:1)— 178.    577—178 

..404+1—405+8  h  col.— 408. 
805—81—274—60—224—145—79—2  h  col.— 77. 
805  -32—278—60—228—145—78. 
806-81—274—162—112. 
805—81—274—30—244—5  ^—289—146—98.    677— 

93—484+1—485. 
805—31—274. 

806—82—278—50—228—6  *— 218. 
805—31—274—254  (75:1)— 20— 15  b  9^  h  (254)— 6. 
805—32—278—50—228—5  b  (82)— 218.    462—218— 

244+1—245. 
805—31—274—50—224.    677—224—858+1—354+ 

11  b  col.— 865. 
805—31—274—60—224.    610—224—886+1—887  + 

2^—389. 
805—81—274—162  (78:1)— 112. 
305—81—274—162—1 12.     818—112—206+ 1—207 

+  1  //— 208. 
805—31—274—145—129—8  b  (145)— 126. 
305—81—274—162—112.     162—112—50+ 1—51. 
805—32—273—50—228—5  b  (32)— 218.    577—218— 

3594.1—360+11  b  col.— 371.  871 


871 

76:1 

His 

216 

77:1 

health 

504 

77:1 

• 

IS 

506 

77:1 

▼ery 

406 

77:1 

poor. 

74 

76:1 

it 

111 

76:1 

was 

408 

77:1 

my 

77 

76:1 

presnnmse 

78 

76:1 

that 

112 

79:1 

he 

485 

77:1 

is 

274 

77:2 

blasted 

218 

78:1 

with 

6 

76:1 

that 

245 

78:2 

dreaded 

865 

77:1 

disease. 

889 

77:2 

the 

112 

78:1 

t^Dx! 

208 

79:1 

a 

126 

76:1 

most 

51 

78:1 

iacw^le 

77:1       malady. 
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79" 


^5.^1.274— 30— 244— 5  ^—28»— 145—94.    44^^ 

94—854+1—355. 
^5—82—278—162—111. 
805—81—274—50—224—50  (76:1)— 174^145-^9. 

468—29—489+1—440. 
505—81—274—50—224.    610—224—886+ 1—387. 


Word. 

855 
111 

440 
887 


Paureand 
Column. 


76:1 

77:2 

78:1 

77:2 


His 
looks 

proTe 
it. 


Observe  the  cunning  of  this  workmanship.  The  name  of  Shakspere's  disease 
is  the  Ii2th  word  down  the  fragment  of  scene  3»  in  78:1,  and  incurable  is  the  112th 
word  up  the  same.  After  a  while  we  will  see  this  reversed,  incurabU  answering  to 
a  Cipher  number  (51)  down  the  column »  and  the  other  word  answering  to  the  same 
number  up  from  the  end  of  the  scene.  Let  the  reader  try  the  experiment,  and  he 
will  see  herein  another  of  the  ten  thousand  evidences  of  arithmetical  adjustment 
in  the  text. 

This  is  the  only  time  incurabU  occurs  in  this  play,  and  it  is  found  but  three 
other  times  in  all  the  Plays  !  And  this  is  the  only  time  malady  appears  in  this 
play;  and  it  occurs  but  twice  besides  in  all  the  ten  Histories^  and  but  eight  other 
times  in  all  the  Plays  ! 

305—81—274—30—244—5  /^289— 57  (80:1)— 182 

—11  b  col.— 171. 
805— 31— 274r-162— 112.     610—112—498+1—499. 
805—32—273—50—223—5—218—58  (80:1)— 160. 
805— 31— 274— 50— 224— 5<>— 219— 162— 57— 2 /i  col.—  55 
S05— 31— 274— 30— 244— 5  i^239.     817—239—78+ 

1—79+5  b  A  >i— 84. 
305—31—274—50—224+185—409—16  b  col.— 893. 
805—32—273—50—223—5  ^—218—58  (80:1)— 160— 

10  ^  *  ^  col.— 150. 
805—81—274—30—244—5  ^J— 289.    817—289—78 

+1—79. 
805-31—274—80—244—50—194—58  (80:1)— 136. 

461—136—825+1—326. 
805—31—274—50—224—5  ^—219.    88a-219— 119 

+1—120. 
305—81—274-80—244.    698—244—854+1—855. 
805—31—274—30—244—5  A  (81)— 289.    598—239— 

359+1—360+9  b  col.— 869. 

698—288—860 


171 

:0O:2 

One 

499 

77:2 

day 

160 

80:1 

I 

55 

77:2 

did 

84 

79:1 

chance 

898 

81:1 

to 

150 


80:1 


meet 


79 

79:1 

him, 

826 

80:1 

and, 

120 
855 

80:1 
79:2 

although 
I 

869 


79:2 


am 


805—82—273—80—248—5  >i— 288. 

+1—861+9  3  col.— 370. 
305-82—273—80—248—5  /i— 288. 

+  1—361  +  10  3  ft  ^—871. 
305—81—274—80—244—145-99. 
305—31—274—80-244. 
305—81—274—50—224  + 185—409. 
305—31—274—50—224—58  (80:1)— 166-10  3—156 
305—82—278—30—248. 
305—81—274—30—244—5  b  (81)— 289.     598—239— 

359+1—860. 
305—81—274—30—244-5  b  (81)— 239 
305—81—274—162—112+81—143. 


870  79:2 
698—288—860 

871  79:2 
448—99—849+1—850  76:1 

244  79:1 

409  81:1 

156  80:2 

248  78:2 

860  79:2 

289  79.1 

148  79:1 


well 

acquainted 
with 
him, 

I 

ip^ould 

not 

have 

known 

him. 
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305— 31— 274— 50^224->5  3—219.    598—219—879 

-+- 1—880. 
805—32—273—60—223—6  3—218—60—168—1  3— 
805—32—273—50—223—6  3—218—58  (80:1)— 160— 

4  3  ft  ii- 166. 
805—31—274—80—244  -162—82.    462—82—380+ 

1+4  3  &  ^— 385. 
305—31—274—30—244—6—239—234  (81:2)— 5— 3  h 

(234)— 2.     838-  2—336+ 1—337. 


Word.      Column 

380         79:2  the 

167        81:2  tnmsfbmuitioa 


156         81:2 
385  78:2 

837  80:1 


so 


This  is  the  only  time  transformation  appears  in  this  play,  and  it  is  found  bat 
six  other  times  in  all  the  Plays. 

Then  the  Bishop  goes  on  to  tell  the  conversation  he  had  with  Shakspere.  He 
beseeches  his  '* worshipful  Lordship"  to  go  to  his  father's  house,  to  see  his 
father,  who  was  lying  sick. 


160 


80:2       father's 


110 

78:2 

hoase; 

166 

80:2 

is 

161 

80:2 

lying 

168 

80:2 

sick. 

805—32—273—60—228—5  3—218—68  (80:1)— 
806—32—278—50—228—6  3—218—58  (80:1)— 160— 

50—110. 
805—31—274—60—224—58—166. 
805—31—274—60—224—6  3—219—68—161. 
806—81—274—50—224—68—166—8  //  col— 168. 


John  Shakspere  died  about  four  years  after  the  events  here  related. 

I  give  these  fragments  because  I  have  not  the  space  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
and  I  give  the  more  significant  words  to  show  the  reader  that  I  am  not  drawing  on 
my  imagination. 

And  the  Bishop  is  invited  to  supper.    Shakspere  says: 


806—32—273—60  (74:2)— 223— 63  (82)— 218— 60  (76:1) 

—168.    896—168—228+1—229. 
805—31—274—30—244-50—194. 
805-^2—273—60—223—5—218—50—168.    896— 

168— 228+1— 229+23  col.— 231. 
805—82—278—80—243—67  (80:1)— 186. 
805—32—273—30-^43—63  (31)— 23^-146  (76:2)— 93. 


229 

194 

'*31 

186 

246 


888—98—245 + 1—246. 
805—32—273—80—243—63—288—146—98-57  (80:1) 

—36.    528—86—487+ 1—488+4  3  *  A  col.—  492 

805—81—274—80—244.    88&-244— 94+1— 95.  96 

805—31—274—30—244.  896—244—162+1—158.  168 
305—32—278—30-^3—5  3-^288—145—98.    888- 

93— 245+1=^46+23  col.— 248.  248 

805—32—273—80—243—6  3—288—145—98—8  3  (145) 

—90.    838—90—248+1—249.  249 

805—32—273—50—223—5  3—218—58  (80:r— 160.  160 
305—31—274—30—244—60—194.  338--194— 144+1— 145 
305—32—273—30—243—50—198.  198 

805—32—273—30—248—50=193.  338-193—145+1—146 
805_31«,274— 30— 244— 50=194.  194 

305— 31— 274— 30— 244— 50*-194— 14  b^h  col.—  180 


80:1 
80:2 

80:1 
81:2 

80:1 

80:1 
80:1 
80:1 

80:1 

80:1 
80:1 
80:1 
81:2 
80:1 
81:2 
80:1 


Come, 
go 

along, 
I 

entreat 

yon. 

to 

supper 

with 

me; 
I 


give 
yon 


excellent 
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Word. 

Paff  e  and 
Cotuinn. 

384 

81:1          sack, 

(180) 

80:1           my 

364 

*  80:2     worshipful 

205 

80:1         Lord. 

305— 32— 273— 50— 22a-5  *— 218— 50  (76:1)— 168— 

62  (80:2)— 106.    489—106—883+1—884. 
305—32—273—30—243—60—193—13*  ft  h  col.— 
305—32—273—50—223—5  *— 218— 68  (80:1)— 160. 

523— 1 60— 368 + 1—364. 
306—31—274—30—244—50—194.    39^-194—202+ 

1— 203h-2*co1.— 205. 

And  the  Bishop  and  Shakspere  hold  a  conversation  during  supper. 

305—31—274-50—224—185  (81 :1)— 39.  39         81 :2 

305—32—273—50—223—6  iJ— 218— 68— 16(V-14  *  ft  A 

col.— 146. 
305—81—274—80—244—8  h  col.— 241 
305—31—274^30—244—50—194—10*  col.— 184. 
305—81—274—30—244. 
305—82—273—30—243—5  *— 238— 146— 9a-67 

(80:1)— 86— 2*  col.— 34.  34         80:2 

305—31—274-30—244—5—289—146—94—3  b  (145) 

—91.    489—91—398+1—399.  399  81:1 

306—32—273—30—243.    628—243—280+1—281.         281  80:2 

306-32—278—30—243—68  (80:1)— 185.    462—185 

—277+1—278.  278         80:2 


We 


146 

80:2 

talk 

241 

80:2 

upon 

184 

80:1 

the 

244 

80:2 

subject 

of 

his 
sick 

father. 


Enfr^al  sippesLTS  but  twice  in  this  play  —  here  and  in  the  Epilogue.  Supper 
occurs  four  other  times  in  this  play  —  where  Percy  describes  the  supper  at  Shalc- 
spere's  house.  This  is  the  only  time  excellent  appears  in  this  scene.  It  is  not  found 
at  all  in  King  John  or  Richard  II,  This  is  the  only  time  subject  qq.q\xx^  in  this  act. 
Worshipful  is  found  but  five  other  times  in  all  the  Plays.  This  is  the  only  time 
talk  occurs  in  this  act. 

I  need  hardly  explain  that  sack  was  a  kind  of  Spanish  wine,  something  like  our 
sherry. 

And  Shakspere  professes  great  love  for  his  father;  but  the  Bishop  thinks  he  is 
a  blessed  hypocrite: 

305— 31— 274— 30— 244r-50— 194.  628—194—829+1—330 
305-31—274—50—224—5  *— 219— 60  (76:1)— 169. 

523— 169— '354+1— 355+2  b  col.— 357.  357 

And  that  he  is  trying  to  make  use  of  him,  the  Bishop: 

305— 31— 274— 80— 244r-57— 187.  523—187—836+1—337 
30.5—31— 274— 60— 224+185— 409— 16  b  col.— 393.  398 
305—31—274—50—224—5  <^219+ 186  (81 :1)— 404 

—16^  col.— 388.  388 

305—81—274—50—224—5—219+186—404.  404 

305— 31— 274— 30— 244— 5— 239--67— 182.    69&— 

182—416+1—417.  417 

305—32—278-  -30—243—6  3—288—145—93—3  b  (145) 

—90—58  (80:1)— 32.  32 

And  that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  his  father's  sickness  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  him,  the  Bishop,  in  the  hope  of  making  his  way  among  the  aristocracy.  And 
the  Bishop  concludes  he  will  let  him  think  so: 


80:2 

blessed 

80:2 

hypocrite 

80:2 

Thinks 

81:1 

to 

81:1 

make 

81:1 

use 

79:2 

of 

80:2 

me. 
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Patreand 
Colui 


891 

80:2 

I 

387 

80:2 

am 

888 

80:2 

weU 

389 

80:2 

spoken 

890 

80:2 

of. 

Word.  Column. 

S05— 31— 274.    610— 274— 886+1— 887+9^  col.—       346  77:2  Let 

505— 31— 274— 80— 244—5^—239— 18^  col.                    221  81:1  bim 
305—81—274—80—244—50—1  iJ4.    523—194—829+ 

1.330+3 /i  col —383.                                               883  80:2  think 

805—31—274—80—244—5  ^—239+185  (81 :1)— 424.       424  81:1  so. 

And  Shakspere  assures  the  Bishop  that  he  himself  stands  high  as  a  gentleman- 

305-31— 374r-30— 244— 50— 194— 57— 137.    523— 

187—386+1—887+4  b  tc  h  col.— 891. 
305—81—274—80—244—50—194—57—137.    528— 

137—386+1—887. 
305—32—273—80—243—50—193—57—186.    523— 

136—387+1—388. 
305—31—274+30—244—50—194—57—187.    528— 

137—386+1—887+2  *— 889. 
305—82—273—80—248—50—198—57—186.    523— 

136—887+1—388+2  i-390. 

And  the  Bishop  gives  a  rapturous  description  of  the  sweet  looks  and  good  brcea^ 
ing  of  Shakspere's  daughter,  Susanna;  \i^r  loiv  curtesy  and  her  gentle  accents/  but  we 
will  find  this  hereafter  given  more  fully  by  another  party  —  by  Percy  when  he  visits 
Stratford. 

And  the  Bishop  examines  Shakspere  during  this  interview  and  thus  describes 
his  appearance: 

305—31—274—30—244—162—82.     462—62—380 + 1  —381 
305—32—273—30^243—5^—238—27  b  col.— 211. 
305—81—274—30—244—5  *— 289. 
305—82—278—50—223—5  ^^218—58  (80:1)— 160- 

5^  col.— 155. 
305-31—274. 
305—82—278—30—243—5  h  (32)— 288.    584—288— 

296+1—297+2  //  c..].— 299. 
305—32—273—80—243—27  b  col.— 216. 

Shakspere  was  born  about  April  23d,  1564;  consequently  in  1597,  which  I  sup- 
pose  to  be  the  date  of  the  events  described  in  the  Cipher  story,  he  was  just  thirty- 
three  years  old.  Observe  that  this  three  is  a  different  one  from  the  Mrr^  employed  to 
tell  of  the  division  of  the  profits  of  the  Plays  into  three  parts:  this  three  is  the  216U1 
word  in  78:2;  while  the  other  was  the  I92d  word  in  the  same  column.  There  arc 
only  three  threes  in  act  i  of  the  Folio, —  in  sixteen  columns, —  and  here  we  have  ti»o 
of  them  within  four  lines  of  each  other.  Thirty  occurs  but  eleven  times  in  all  the 
Histories,  and  three  times  in  this  play;  and  this  is  the  first  time  we  come  across  ii 
in  this  play,  and  we  will  have  to  go  eight  columns  forward,  or  twenty-four  back- 
ward, before  we  find  it  again.  If  there  is  no  Cipher  here,  surely  it  is  marveloos 
to  find  the  words  necessary  to  tell  Shakspere's  age  coming  together,  separated  only 
by  one  column,  and  each  one  growing  out  of  the  same  formula:  305 — 32— -273 — 
30—243. 

305—31—274—50—224—5  /^-219— 50— 161^— 4  b  col.— 165         76:2  yet 

305—31—274—30—244.    610—244—366+1—367.         367  77:2  he 

305— 32— 273— 5  (J— 268— 10  <J  col.— 258.  258  77:2  is. 


381 

78:2 

He 

211 

78:2 

• 

IS 

289 

77:2 

not 

155 

80:1 

more 

274 

81:2 

than 

299 

79:2 

thirty 

216 

78:2 

three 
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305— 81— 274^-aa-244— 5  b  (81)— 289. 
505—81—274. 

^5—82—273—80—248—5  /5— 28&-18  b  A  >i— 225. 
^05—82—278—80—248—5  b  (82)— 288— 10  b  col.— 
*}05— 81— 274— 80— 244— 5  ^—289—10  b  col.— 229. 
305—82—278—80—243—13  b  *  ^— col.— 280. 
805—31—274—30—244—18^  *  h  col  —281. 
805—81—274—50—224—5—219—58  (80:1)— 161. 
305—31—274—50—224—50—174^4  h  col.— 170. 
305—31—^74—30^244—10  b  col.— 234. 
305—81—274—50—224. 

305—31—274—80—244—5  ^^-239-8  h  col.— 286. 
305—32—273—50—223—50—173—1  h  col.— 172. 
305—32—273—50—223—5—218—50  (76:1)— 168— 

4  b  col.— 164. 
^5—31—274—50—224—50  (76:1)— 174. 
505—81—274—50—224—5  *— *>19— 145— 74— 8  b  (146) 


Pafl^e  and 

Word. 

Column. 

289 

78:2 

in 

274 

78:2 

his 

225 

77:2 

youth, 

228 

77:2 

written 

229 

77:2 

down 

280 

77:2 

old 

231 

77:2 

with 

161 

77:2 

all 

170 

78:2 

the 

234 

77:2 

characters 

224 

77:2 

of 

286 

77:2 

age. 

172 

76:2 

His 

164 

76:2 

cheek 

174 

76:2 

• 

IS 

69 


77:2         white, 


168 

76:2 

his 

261 

77:2 

▼oice 

228 

78:2 

hollow, 

224 

76:2 

his 

245 

77:2 

hand 

244 

77:2 

dry. 

06 

77:2 

his 

•  70 

77:2 

hair 

827 


817 


81:2 


81:2 


78:1 


grey, 


hia 


step 


—71—2  h  col.— 69. 
305—82—278—50—228—5  ^— 218— 50— 1 68— 

5  ^  ft  ^—168. 
805—81—274—13  ^  A  A  col.— 261. 
SOo— 32— 273— 50— 228. 
305—31—274—50  (76:1)— 224. 
505—32—273—28  (73:1)— 245. 
505—31—274—30—244. 

305—31—274—30—244—146—98—2  h  col.— 96. 
305—82—273—50—223—5  /^218— 146— 72— 2  h  col.— 
505— 31— 274— 30— 244— 5  ^5— 289— 145— 94— 8  b  (145) 

—91.    420— 91— 829-^l— 830+7**  Acol.— 337.   887 
505—81—274—30—244—5  *— 239— 145— 94.    420— 

94—326+ 1—327. 
805—82—273—30—243—79  (73:1)— 164+162— 326 

—9  *  a  //— 317. 
505—81—274—50—224—5  *— 219— 50  (76:1)- 169. 

468—1 69—299 + 1—800. 
305—31—274—50—224^5  *— 219— 50  (76:1)— 169. 
505—31—274—30—244—5  <^239— 145— 94.    448— 

»4-»354+ 1—355. 
505—81—274—50—224—5  /^219— 146— 73. 
51)5—32—273—50—228—10  b  col.— 213. 
505— 82— 278— 30— 243— 5— 238— 145— 9a-8  b  (145) 

—90.    420—90—330+1—331  + 1  //  col.— 332 
305—32—273—30—243—5—238—145—98—3  b  (145)—  90 
505—31—274—30—244—5  b  (31)— 239— 145— 94— 8 

b  (145)— 91. 

I  regret  to  set  forth  these  facts  concerning  Shakspere's  sickness.  They  are 
much  worse  than  even  the  most  earnest  Baconian  had  suspected.  And  yet  this 
statement  is  not  in  itself  improbable.  If*  any  class  were  especially  liable  to  the 
dreaded  social  scourge  it  would  appear  to  be  the  poor  actors  of  that  age,  who,  by 


300 

78:1 

feeble; 

169 

78:1 

and 

355 

76:1 

his 

78 

76:1 

head 

218 

77:2 

wag^s 

382 

81:2 

as 

•  90 

• 

76:1 

he 

91 

76:1 

walked 
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law,  were  "  vassals"  and  **  vagabonds,"  and  who  were  necessarily  surrounded  by  all 
the  temptations  incident  to  their  mode  of  life;  their  theaters  being  the  favorite  re- 
sort for  all  the  vicious  of  both  sexes  in  the  great  city.  I  have  already  quoted  what 
Taine  says: 

It  was  a  sad  trade,  degraded  in  all  ages  by  the  contrasts  and  the  falsehoods 
which  it  allows. 

Only  in  the  justice  and  sweetness  of  our  modern  civilization  has  it  risen  to  the 
dignity  which  it  deserves;  and  the  future  will  accord  it  an  even  higher  standing,  for 
the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  which  it  can  afford  to  mankind.  As  an  instrument  of 
good  it  has,  as  yet,  been  but  partially  developed. 

We  know,  also,  that  Shakspere's  contemporary,  George  Peele,  actor  and  pUy- 
writer,  died  of  that  same  "shameful  disease."*  And  we  can  see  in  the  Cipher 
statement  an  explanation  of  Shakspere's  early  death.  He  left  the  world  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two;  at  a  time  when  he  should  have  been  in  the  meridian  of  his  mental  and 
the  perfection  of  his  physical  powers.  This  will  also  explain  his  early  retirement  to 
Stratford,  and  the  little  we  know  of  his  personal  history,  it  being  probable  that  he 
spent  much  of  his  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  Warwickshire.  In  1604  we 
find  him  suing  Philip  Rogers  at  Stratford  for  £\.  15s.  lod.  for  malt  sold.  In  160S 
he  is  sponsor  for  William  Walker,  at  Stratford.  In  1609  he  sues  John  Adden- 
brooke,  at  Stratford.  It  is  also  probable  that  Bacon  desired  to  keep  Shakspere  out 
of  sight,  and  therefore  out  of  London,  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  keen 
eyes  of  his  critical  enemies:  —  for  "he  had  been  wronged  by  bruits  before;'* 
and  the  Cipher  shows  that  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  man  of  Stratford  had 
not  the  ability  to  write  the  Plays. 

And  this  may  also  explain  why  it  was  that  Shakspere  acted  pans  that  required 

no  particular  action,  such  as  the  Ghost  in  Ham  let  ^  or  the  old  man,  Adam,  in  As 

You  Like  It,   One  of  his  younger  brothers,  according  to  Oldys, '  described  him  as: 

Acting  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein,  being  to  personate  a 
decrepit  old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak,  that  he  was  forced 
to  be  supported  and  carried  by  another  person  to  a  table. 

And  the  reader  cannot  help  but  note  this  wonderful  array  of  words  descriptive 
of  sickness  brought  out  by  the  same  modifications  of  the  same  root-number. 
Observe  how  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  in  77:2  are  employed,  in  con- 
junction with  the  five  bracketed  words  in  31,  79:1,  to  bring  out  the  striking  sen- 
tence: "He  is  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age.'*  We  have  also  the 
word  his  repeated  six  times,  and  always  making  its  appearance  in  the  proper  place 
in  the  text.  There  are  whole  columns  of  the  play  where  his  cannot  be  found,  but 
here  they  are  in  abundance  when  required.  Characters  appears  but  once  in  this  play, 
and  but  twice  besides  in  all  the  ten  Histories;  written  occurs  but  once  in  this  play, 
and  but  four  times  besides  in  all  the  ten  Histories.  Hollow  is  found  but  three  times 
in  this  play  and  but  once  in  this  act  Wags  occurs  but  this  time  in  this  play,  and 
but  twice  besides  in  all  the  Plays  !  This  is  the  only  time  step  appears  in  this  play. 
And  this  is  the  only  time  feebU  (not  used  as  a  man's  name)  is  found  in  this  play; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  grey. 

And  here  I  would  say  that,  if  the  reader  is  curious  in  such  matters,  he  might 
turn  10  Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordance  of  Shakespeare^  p.  187,  and  observe  how  often 
the  words  disease  and  diseases  occur  in  this  play  of  2d  Henry  IV.  as  compared  with 
the  other  Plays.  They  are  found  twelve  times;  this,  with  the  Cipher  system  of 
using  the  same  word  over  many  times,  probably  implies  thirty-six  different  refer- 
ences, nearly  all,  I  take  it,  to  Shakspere's  diseases.    As  against  twelve  times  in  this 

*  Fleay's  Shaksprre  Manual,  p.  5.  •  Outlines^  p.  123. 
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play,  these  words  are  not  found  once  in  the  play  of  ist  Henry  11'.^  which  precedes  it, 
or  in  Henry  V. ,  which  follows  it.  Neither  are  either  of  them  found  in  Love*s  Labor  Lost, 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  II,,  the 
third  part  of  A'lii^  Henry  VI.,  Richard  III,,  Titus  Andronictts,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Julius  Casar,  Othello,  or  Cymbeline.  These  words  are  found,  in  fact,  as  often  in  this 
one  play  of  2d  Henry  IV,  9^  they  are  in  all  the  following  plays  put  together:  The 
Tempest,  The  Merry  Wives,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Pericles,  Hamlet,  King  John,  and  dtd 
Henry  VI.  Now  the  play  oi  2d  Henry  IV.  has  no  more  to  do  with  diseases  than 
any  other  of  these  Plays;  the  plot  does  not  in  any  wise  turn  upon  any  disease;  the 
references  to  it  are  all  apparently  incidental  in  the  play,  but  are  really  caused  by 
the  necessities  of  the  internal  Cipher  narrative.  And  all  this  tends  to  show  the 
artiticial  character  of  the  text  of  these  Plays.  It  is  a  curious  study  to  examine  the 
Shakespeare  Concordance  and  observe  how  strangely  some  plays  are  crowded  with 
a  particular  word  which  is  altogether  absent  from  others.  Note  the  words  glove 
and  please  (plays),  for  instance.  Please  occurs  once  in  King  John,  twice  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  three  times  in  ist  Henry  IV.,  fourteen  times  in  2d  Henry  IV,,  and 
twenty-eight  times  in  Henry  VIII.  !  And  yet  as  a  colloquialism  —  ^^ please  you,  my 
Lord."  etc. —  it  might  be  expected  to  occur  as  often  in  one  play  as  another. 
And  the  Bishop  continues  with  the  description  of  Shakspere's  appearance: 


Paire  and 


Word.      Column 


asc 
^oii 


30.5— 32— 27a— 50— 22s— 5  b  (32)— 218— 50  (76:1)— 

168.    297—168—129+1—130  130 

305—31—274—80—244—50—194—50  (76:1)— 144— 

—4  b  col.— 140.  140 

305—32—273—60—223—5  ^-218— 30— 18&-9  b  col.— 179 


305—32—273—162—1 1 1 . 
305—32—273—50—223—5  /^218— 50— 168— 145— 

23—3  b  (145)— 20.     577—20—5574-1-558. 
305—82—273—50—223—5  /^218— 50— 168— 145— 

23.    577—23—554-1-1—555+2  /4— 557. 
305—31-274—5  b  (31)— 269— 162— 107.    468—107— 

861  +  1—362. 
305—32—273—50—228—5  ^^-218— 50— 168— 145— 
305— 81— 274— 162  (78:1)— 112— 3  b  col.— 109. 
305—82—273—30—243—162—81—2  //  col.— 79. 
305—32—273—80—243—162—81. 
305—32—273—162-111-6  b  9i  h  col. 
305—81—274—5  b  (81)— 269— 162— 107.    462—107— 

355_l- 1—356. 
305—32—278—162—111.    31&-111— 207+1— 208. 
305—81—274—30—244—5  /— 239— 145— 94 +1 62— 
305—82—278—50—223—5  ^—218—50  (76.1)— 168 

—2/^166. 
305—82—273—80—243—145—98—18  b  9i  h  col.— 
305—82—278—50—223—5  ^^-218— 50^168— 145— 

23.     577—23—554+1— 
305— 31— 274— 30— 244— 145— 99— 8  //  col.— 96. 
305— 81— 274r-5  i^— 269— 162— 107.    610—107—503 

+1—504. 
805—82—278—30—248—145—98—3  b  (14o)— 95. 


Ill 


558 


557 


82:1 


76:2 
82:1 
79:1 


77:1 


There 

is 

a 

beastly 

wound 


77:1    new-hcaled 


862 

78:1 

on 

28 

77:1 

the 

109 

77:1 

side 

79 

77:2 

of 

81 

77:2 

his 

105 

82:1 

neck. 

356 

78:2 

and 

208 

79:1 

a 

256 

78:1 

ICreat 

166 

81:1 

wen 

85 

78:2 

or 

555 

77:1 

8*11. 

96 

81:2 

some 

504 

77:2 

thing: 

95 

77:2 

like 
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Word. 

Page  and 
Column. 

89 

77:2 

the 

411 

97 

111 

79:1 
77:2 
77:1 

Kin^s  > 
Evil,     ' 
which 

423 

99 

112 

76:1 
82:1 
77:1 

every 
day 

flTTOWS 

521 


77:1 


826 

80:2 

and 

219 

78:2 

his 

185 

82:1 

• 

strength 

572 

79:2 

more 

800 

78:1 

feehle. 

305__81— 274— 80— 244-«  b  (81)— 239— 145— 94— 8  b 

(145)— 91— 2  >4— 89. 
305—32—273-162—111.    518— 111— 407-hl— 408-h 

3  //  col.— 411. 
305—81—274-30—244—145—99—2  h  col.— 97. 
305—32—273—162-^111. 
305—31—274—50—224—145—79—3  b  (145)— 76. 

498—76—422+ 1—428. 
305—31—274^30—244—145—99. 
305— 81— 274r-162— 1 12. 
305— 31— 274r-^0— 224— 5  /J— 219— 162— 57.    677— 

57—520+1—521. 
305— 31— 274r-80— 244r-50— 194— 57  (80:1)— 137. 

462—1 37—325 + 1  —326. 
305— 31— 274r-60— 224— 5  ^^219. 
305—31—274—162—112.    296—112—184+1—185. 
305— 32— 27a-50— 223— 50— 173— 146— 27.    598— 

27—571+1—572. 
305— 31— 274— 50— 224— 5  <^— 219— 60  (76:1)— 169. 

468—169^299+1—300. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  explain  that  *'  the  King's  Evil "  was  the  old-iirae 
name  for  scrofula^  because  it  was  believed  by  our  wise  ancestors  that  the  touch  of  the 
king's  hand  would  cure  it;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  add  that  scrofula  is  generally  accom- 
panied  by  glandular  ulcerations  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  —  precisely  as  described 
in  the  Cipher  story.  King  is  a  common  word  in  the  Plays,  but  king's  is  compara- 
tively rare.     This  is  the  only  strength  in  this  act,  and  this  is  the  only  greater. 

This  is  the  only  "  wen''  in  all  the  Shakespeare  Plays !  And  yet  here  it  appears, 
just  where  it  is  wanted,  to  describe  poor  Shakspere's  scrofulous  condition.  And 
observe  that  gall  and  wen  are  both  derived  from  precisely  the  same  terminal  root> 
number  1 68  [305 — 32—273 — 50—223 — 5^  (32)— 218— 50  (76:i>— i68j.  And  this  is 
the  only  time  gall  appears  in  this  play  !  And  it  is  found  but  four  other  times  in  all 
the  Histories  ! 

And  the  Bishop  says  that  Shakspere  is  full  of  hope  that  he  will  recover: 

305—31—274—30—244—146—98—8^  (146)— 95— 5 

bh  h  col.— >90. 
305—31—274.     318—274—44+ 1—45. 
305—31—274—162—112.    468—112-^356+1—857+9 

b9i  h  —366. 
305—32—273—30—243—50—193-1-163—856. 
305—31—274—162—112.    468—112—356+1— 
305—31—274—30—244+185—429. 
305—32—273—162—111.    468—111—357+1— 
305—31—274-50—224—5  //— 219-50  (76:1)— 169— 

145—24.    457—24—433+ 1  —434. 
30r>— 32— 273— 50— 223— 5  /^218— 50  (76:1)— 168+ 

162—330—2  h  col.— 328. 
305—31—274.     610—274—386+1—837. 
805—32—273—30—243—50—193—162—81 .    577— 

31—546+1—547. 


90 

76:1 

He 

45 

79:1 

• 

IS 

866 

78:1 

flattering: 

356 

78:1 

himself 

867 

78:1 

with 

429 

81:1 

the 

858 

78:1 

hope 

434 

76:2 

and 

828 

78:1 

expectation 

837 

77:2 

that 

547 


r7:l 


he 
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Word. 

Pacre  and 
Column. 

888 

77:2 

wUl 

31 

78:1 

get 

859 

78:1 

Eating 

29 

81:1 

away 

81 

77:2 

his 

214 

82:1 

Ufe. 

:^()5— 82— 278.    610—278—887-^1—838. 
jOo— 32— 278— 3(^-248—50— 193— 1 62—81 . 
a05-32— 278— 50— 223.    577—223—364+ 1—355 

-l-3Acol.— 858.  358  77:1  well. 

Flattering  occurs  but  once  besides  in  this  play,  and  but  eight  times  in  all  the 
Histories.  Expectation  is  found  but  twice  in  this  act,  and  but  eleven  times  in  all 
the  Histories. 

And  Shakspere  thinks  he  is  yet  young  and  his  case  not  so  bad: 

305—81—274—80—244—50^194+162—356—9  *  A  >i—  347  78:1  young; 

305— 31— 274— 80— 244— 50— 194+162— 356— 7  <5—  349  78:1  case 
805—81—274—50—224—50  (76:1)— 174 -r  163— 337— 

2^—335.  335  78:1  not 

305—82—273—80—243—162—81 .    462—81—881 + 1 

—882+4  b  A  >i— 386.  386  78:2  so 

305— 32— 273— 80— 248— 50— 198— 162— 31— 1  >i—  80  77:2  bad. 

But  the  Bishop  feels  certain  that  he  cannot  recover  from  his  terrible  disease. 
It  is,  he  says, — 

305—32—278—50—223—5  <^21&— 50— 168-50— 118. 

468—118—350+1—851+8^  col.— 359. 
305  -31—274—50—224—60—174—145—29. 
805—31—274—30—244—168—81. 
805—82—273—50—223—9  b  col.— 214 

He  cannot  escape  the  grave: 

305—81—274—80—244—162—82.     577—82—496+ 1 

— 496+2  >%  col.— 498.  498 

305— 32— 273— 50— 223— 5iJ— 218— 50(76:1)— 168+82— 200 
805—31—274—30—244—60—194—162—32.  32 

805—31—274—30—244—50—194—162—32.    462— 

32—480+1—431.  431  78:2        grave. 

Here,  with  all  these  words  descriptive  of  disease  and  weakness,  we  find  the 
inevitable  grave.     And  this  is  the  only  time  grave  is  found  in  this  act. 


505— T67— 338. 

But  I  shall  now  go  farther  and  show  that  these  words  descrip- 
tive of  Shakspere's  sickness  not  only  come  out  at  the  bidding  of  523 
— 2180^305 — 31  or  32,  but  that  they  are  called  forth  from  the  same 
text  by  an  entirely  different  Cipher  number,  to-wit:  505 — 167=338  — 
to  which  we  now  return.  This  must  demonstrate  beyond  cavil  the 
most  exquisite  adjustment  of  the  words  of  the  play  to  certain  arith- 
metical requirements.  I  shall  have  to  be  brief,  for  the  story  is  an 
endless  one  and  the  temptation  is  almost  irresistible  to  follow  it 
out  into  its  ramifications. 


77:1 

Cannot 

79:1 

'scape 

78:2 

the 

8oo 
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It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  these  two  stories  are  here 
brought  together  on  the  same  pages,  they  are  probably  separated  by 
hundreds  of  pages  in  the  Cipher  narrative. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  I  have  worked  out  but  a  tithe 
of  the  story  growing  out  of  523 — 2i&i»305.  I  have  given  pwirt  of 
that  which  flows  from  305  minus  31  or  32,  at  the  top  of  79:1;  but 
305  is  also  modified  by  deducting  the  other  fragments  of  79:1,35 
284  and  285  (31  or  32  to  317),  57  or  58,  the  last  section  in  the  column, 
and  199  or  200  (318  to  518),  etc. 

In  the  following  statement  Bacon  speaks  himself: 


888-81— 807— 80— 277.    896— 277— 119-h  1—120. 

388—57  (79:1>— 281— 30— 251. 

888—81—807—168—144. 

388—82—806—5 3—801  + 163—464—20 bnh  col.— 

338—81—807—6  3—302— 80— 272— 145— 127— 8  b  (145) 

—124—4  3  ft  /i  col.— 120. 
888—82—306—5  b  (32)— 301— 2  h  col.— 299. 
388—81—307—5  3—802—50—252.    462— 252— 210-h 

1—21 1+5  3*  col.— 216. 
888—31—807—50—257—4//  coi.— 253. 
388—57  (79:1)— 281— 27  3  col.— 254. 
338—31—307—53—801^—50—252.  462— 252— 210 -hi— 211 
338—67  (79:1>-281— 50  (76:1>-231— 10  3—221. 

388—57—281—50—231 . 
338—57—281—49  (76:1)— 232— 162— 70. 
838—32—806—50—256—50—206—145—61 . 
838—57  (79:1)— 281— 30— 251. 
338—58  (79:1)— 280— 30— 250— 50. 
338—31  (79:1)— 307— 162— 145. 
338—57—281—50—231—1 62—69. 
838—81—307—5  3  (31)— 802— 30— 272— 162— 110. 

610— 110— 500+1— 501-1-2  A  col. 
338-57  (79:1)— 281-^0— 231— 31  3  &  //  col.— 200. 
338—31—307—50—257—73  col.— 250. 
338—31—307—30—277—162—115. 
338—31—307—50—257—50-207—145—62—60  (76:1) 

—12+457—469. 
338— 31— 307— 145— 162+162— 324— 93  *  h  col.— 

388—58  (79:l>-280— 27— 253. 

838— 31i«307— 30<='277— 162— 115— 43  *  h  col.— 

8J58— 32— 306-50— 256— 50— 206. 

338—32—306—93  &  //  col.— 297. 

838—31—307-50—257—162—96. 

838— 10t2=-17G. 


s  himself: 

Word. 

Pafcand 
Column. 

120 

80:1 

Althoiifl:fa 

251 

78:2 

he 

144 

77:2 

is 

444 

v 

78:1 

not 

) 
120 

77:2 

yet 

299 

79:2 

thirty 

216 

78:2 

three. 

253 

78:2 

his 

254 

78:2 

back 

-211 

78:2 

is 

221 

74:1 

stooped 
and 

231 

78:2 

his 

70 

77:2 

hair 

61 

76:1 

and 

251 

77:2 

beard 

200 

80:1 

are 

145 

77:2 

tnmed 

69 

77:2 

white. 

503 

77:2 

Any 

200 

78:2 

one 

250 

77:1 

would 

115 

77:2 

take 

469 

76:2 

him 

315 

78:1 

by 

263 

78:2 

his 

111 

77:2 

looks 

206 

79:1 

to 

297 

78:1 

be 

95 

76:1 

an 

176 

77:2 

old 
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80 1 


He 
had 

S^reat 

bunches 


Word. 

888—81— 807— 5  b  (82)— 802— 00— 252.  252 

338—31—807—50—257—145—112.  112 

888—8 1—807—50—257—50—207—145—62.  62 
888—82—806—50—256—50  (76:1)— 206— 145— 61. 

448— 61— 887  ♦- 1—888.  888 
888—82—806—162—144.    458—144—814+1—815-+- 

7^*  A  col.— 822.  822 

888—161—177.    577—177—400+1—401+8  A— 404.  404 

838—81—807-80—277—50—227—5  b  col.— 222.  222 
888—82—806—50—256—5  ^—251—162—89.    598— 

89—500+1—510+2^—512.  512 

838—82—806—50—256.  256 

838—81—807—145—162.  162 

888-81—807—50—257—145—112.  112 
888—81—807—50—257—60—207—145—62—8  *— 59 

—2  k  col 57.  57 

338—81—807—50—257—145—112—8  h  col.— 109.  109 
838—81—807—60—257—50—207—145—62—8  b  (145) 

—59—2  *  col.— 57.  57 

888—82—806—14^-160+162—822—9  b  ^h  col.—  818 
838—81—807—50—257—50—207—145—62—8^(145)—  59 

888—82—806—50—256—50—20(^145—61.  61 
3i8— 81— 807— 50— 257— 50  (76:l>-207— 145— 62. 

44a_62— 886+1— 887.  887 

388—81—807—50—257—4  b  col.— 258.  258 

888—82—806—162—144—5  bhh  col.— 189.  189 

Here,  instead  of  tven  and  gall^  we  have  bunches;  and  throat  instead  of  neck. 
And  observe  how  the  same  significant  words,  thirty  three^  are  brought  out  by 
totally  different  numbers. 

888—161—177.  177 

338—162—176—5  b  H  k  col.— 171.  171 

838—162—176-4  A— 172.  172 
888— 82— 80e— 50— 256.    610—256—854+1—856+ 

12  ^  *  >l— 867.  367 

388—162—176—1  b  col.— 175.  175 
838—82—806—5^—801—80—271—5(^221.     577— 

221—856+1—857.  857 

888—162—176.  176 

338—81—307—50—257.  598—257—841+1—842.  842 
338—82—806—50—256—50—206—145—61—4  ^  &  A—  57 
388—82—806—5  ^—801—50—251 .    610-  251—859 

+1—860.  860 

888—81—807—80—277—57  (79:1)— 220.  220 

838—81—807—5  b  (81)— 802— 50— 252 + 162—414.  414 

888—162—176—27  b  col.  149 

888—161—177.    577—177—400+1—401.  401 

Physician  is  comparatively  a  rare  word  in  the  Plays,  —  it 
than  half  the  Plays;  — yet  it  occurs  in  this  play  three  times. 
161  up  the  column  \s  physician,  while  338 — 162—176  down  the 


Page  and 
Coluinn. 

76:1 

79:1 

77:1 

76:1 

76:2 
77:1 
78:1 

79:2 
80:1 
79:1 
77:2 

76:1 
77:1 

77:2 

78:1 

Vfr:l 

76:1 

76:1 

78:2 
76:2 


big: 


as 

my 

fist 

npon 

the 
side 


of 

his 

throat 

and 

under 

his 

chin. 


77:1 
77:1 
77:1 

77:2 
77:1 

77:1 
77:1 
79:2 
77:1 

77:2 
77:1 
78:1 
78:2 
77:1 


I 

heard 

say 

he 
was 

▼ery 

sick 

and 

in 

the 

care 

of 


physician. 

is  not  found  in  more 
Observe  how  338 — 
column  is  sich. 
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338— 82(79:1)— 806— 50— 256-162— d4— 11  b  col.— 
338—32—306—50—256—162-94—50  (76:1)— 44— 
1  //  col.— 43. 

338—31—307—50—257.    462—257—205+1—206+ 
5  b  col.— 211. 

338—82—306—50—256—30—226—50—176+ 163— 

338—31—307—7  b  col.— 300. 

338—31—307—162  (78:1)— 146. 

338—57  (59:1)— 281-50— 231. 

338—31—307. 

83S— 31— 807— 49  (76:1)— 258.    462—258—204+1— 

205+8  b  ft  >i— 213. 
338—32—306—197—109. 
338—31—307—50—257—30—227—60—177.    468— 

177—291  +  1—292+11  ^  *  //  col.— 303. 
338—31  (79:1)— 307— 50— 257— 57— (79:1)  200. 

577—200^-377 + 1—378. 
338—31—307—13  bkh  col.— 294. 
338— 57  (79:1)— 281— 50— 231.    462—231—231+1— 
338—57—281—50—231—50—181 
338—32—306—146—160. 
338—30—308—57—251. 
338—284—54—2  b  a  A— 62. 
3  }a-49— 289— 162— 127. 
338  -50—288—162—126, 

338-284  (79:1)— 54r-5  b  &  //— 49.     162—49—113+1- 
338— 2S4  (79:1)— 54.     162—54—108+ 1—109. 
338—31—307—218  (74:2)— 89. 
338—32—306—5  b  (32)— 301— 30— 271— 146— 125— 

13  ^  &  A—112. 
338—32—306—50—256—50—206—145—61.    448— 

61—387+1—388. 
338—31—307—218  (74:2)— 89.     162—89—73+ 1—74. 
338—30—308—32  (79:1)— 276. 

338—31—307—197  (74:2)— 110.    610— 110=-500+l— 
338— 32— 306— 5  b  (32)— 301— 30— 271— 11  bA/i  col.- 
338—31—307—5  b  (31)— 302— 30— 272— 11  b  a  A  col.- 
338—31—307—5  b  (31)— 302— 30— 272— 161— 111— 

2  ^—109. 
338—3 1—307—5  b  (3 1 )— 302— 30— 272.     577—272— 

305+1—308+3  A  col.— 309. 
338—31—307—5  b  (31>— 302— 30— 272— 7  b  col.— 

838— 32=«308— 5  b  (82)— 301— 30— 271— 5  A  col.— 
338-_67— 281— 50— 231— 50— 181  - 146—36. 


Word. 
83 

43 


303 


112 


109 

309 

265 

266 
36 


Pag«and 
Column. 

78:2 


76:1 


His 


health 


211 

78:2 

is 

339 

78:1 

▼ciy 

800 

78:1 

feeble 

145 

78:2 

ajid 

231 

78:2 

his 

307 

78:1 

step 

213 

78:2 

109 

77:2 

He 

78:1 


IS 


378 

77:1 

troubled 

294 

77:2 

with 

232 

78:2 

several 

181 

76:1 

dan^rom 

160 

78:1 

diseases; 

251 

78:2 

he 

[52] 

78:2 

IS 

127 

78:2 

subject 

126 

79:2 

to 

114 

79:1 

the 

109 

79:1 

eont 

89 

78:2 

in 

78:2 


his 


888 

76:1 

epreat 

74 

78:1 

toe; 

276 

78:1 

and 

601 

77:2 

I 

260 

77:1 

hear 

261 

77:1 

moreover 

77:2 


he 


77:1  hath 
77:1  fiUlen 
77:1  into 

78:1  consnmptioa. 


Consumption  occurs  but  once  in  this  play,  and  bui  four  other  times  in  all  tJu 
Plays.  Yet  here  we  have  it  cohering  with  gout  and  the  shameful  disorder.  And 
gout  also  appears  here  twice  together  and  but  three  other  times  in  all  the  PLiys .' 
And  toe  appears  but  this  time  in  this  play  and  but  twelve  times  besides  in  all  the 
thousand  pages  of  the  Plays. 
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Word. 
338—82—80^-30—276.  272 

33«-31— 307— 5  b  (31)— 302— 80— 272.     577—272— 

305+1—306.  806 

338—82—806—5—80 1—80—271 .     577-271—806-1- 1—807 
338^31—807—9  b  ^  h  co\  —298.  298 

3;38— 284— 54— 5  b  ai  h  (284)— 49.  49 

3:^8-31—807-50—257.    462^257—205+1—206.         206 
338—31—307—50—257.    396—257—139+ 1—140+ 

7*  col.— 147.  147 

338—50—288—50  (79:1)— 281— 4  /*  col.— 227.  227 

338—82  (79:1)— 306— 30— 276— 31  b  9^  h  col.— 245.  245 

338—284  (82  to  816,  79:1)— 54— 5  b^h  (284>— 49.  49 

338—57  (79:1)— 281— 10^  col.— 271.  271 

338-81—807—50—257.    584—257—277+1—278+ 

7^  col.— 285.  285 

:}38— 31— 307.  807 

338—31—307—50—257.  257 

338— 284(79:1)— 54— 8^(284)— 51.    162—51—111+1—112 
338—284  (32  to  816,  79:1)— 54— 8  b  (284)— 51.  (51) 

338—31—307—50—257.    462—257—205+ 1—206+ 

5^(81)— 211.  211 

;}38— 284  (32  to  816,  79:1)— 54-50— 4— 8  b  (284)— 1.  1 

338—30—308-200  (3ia/>— 108.  108 

:}38— 284  (32  to  816,  79:1)— 54.  54 

338—286—58—50—3.  8 

33  H— 284— 54— 8  /^  (284)— 51 .  51 

338—50—288—284  (32  to  816,  79:1)— 4.     598—4— 

594+1—595.  695 

338—57  (79:1)— 281— 50.    231—50—181.  181 

338—50—288—284  (31  to  816,  79:1)— 4.     168-4— 

159+1—160.  160 

338—80—308—50—258—162—96.    610—96—514+ 1—51 5 

481 

252 

64 

198 

83 


338—285  (79:1)— 53.     588—68—480+1—481. 
338—31—807—218  (74:2)— 89+168— 252. 
338— 32— 306— 80-276— 5U— 226— 162— 64. 
3:^8—81—307—50—257—64  (79:2)— 193. 
3:38—31—307—50—257—63  (79:2)— 194— 161  (78:1)— 
338—31—307—50—257.    598—257—341 + 1— 342-h 

9^  col.— 351. 
3:38—162—176—49—127—11/'  col.— 116. 


851 
116 


338— 31— 807— 5  *— 802— 30— 272.  677—272—805+1—806 

:^:38— 3^-806— 284  (79:1)— 22— 8 b  (284)— 19.  19 

338-31-807.    610—807—308+1—804+12^  A  A—  816 

3:}H— 31— 307— 50— 257— 27<J  col.— 280.  280 

338-32—806-50—256—50—206—162—44.  44 

3:38—31—807—50—257—162—95.  95 

338-284  (88  to  817,  79:1)— 54.  54 

338—81—807—50—257—50  (76:1)— 207.  207 

3:38—82—80^-50—256—162—94.  94 

338—81—807—50—257—57  (79:1)— 200.  200 


Page  and 
Column. 

78:1  And 

77:1  it 

77:1  it 

78:1  thought 

79:2  he 

78:2  mutt 

80:1  have 

78:2  that 

78:2  dreaded 

78:1  diteate 

74:1  they 

79:2  call 

78:2  the 

78:2  French 

78:1  f?0-fC 

78:2  'which 

78:2  it 

78:1  one 

78:2  of 

78:2  the 

79:2  mott 

78:1  incurable 

79:2  of 

78:1  all 

78:1  diteatet; 

77:2  there 

79:2  it» 

78:1  in 

77:2  truth, 

80:1  no 

78:1  remedy 

79:2  for 

78:2  it. 

77:1  It 

79:1  teemt 

77:2  to 

78:2  draw 

78:2  all 

78:2  the 

79:2  tubttance 

76:2  out 

78:2  of 

79:2  one, 


/ 


do4 
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888—81  —807—49—258. 
888—31—307—5  b  (81)— 802— 60— 252. 
888—284  (79:1)— 54— 49  (76:1)— 5. 
888—81—807—60—257—31  b^h  col.— 226. 
888—32—306-50—256—31  bhh  col.— 225. 
388-32—306-50—256-60—206—162—44.    896— 

44—352+1—853. 
83S-281— 51    80—24. 
388—32—806-30-276—50  (76:1)— 226. 
888—31—307—145—62.    677—62—515+1—516. 
838—81—807.    610—307—303+1—804+3  h  col.— 
838—284  (32  to  816)— 54— 50— 4+162— 166. 
33S— 31— 307— 50— 267— 68  (79:2)— 194— 26  (63)— 
338—81—307—80—277—81—246. 
838—32—806—30—276. 
338—31—307—30—277.    462—277—185+1—186+ 

5/^  col —191. 
388—32—306—50—256. 
338-31—307—161—146.     146—145  (76:2)— 1. 
838— 32— 30&-30— 276— 162— 114.     339- 114—226 

+  1—226. 
838— 50— 288— 284— 4—2 /fc— 2.    462—2—460+1— 
888—50—288—31  (791:1)— 267.    462—257—205+1— 
838-  163  (78:1)— 175.    462—175—287+1—288. 
338—31—307—161—146—145—1.    498—1—497+1— 
338—58  (79:1)— 280— 58  (80:1)— 222. 
838—32—306—30—276—50—226. 
338—57—281.    598—281—317+1—318+9  b  col.— 
338—67  (79:1)— 281— 7  b  col.— 274. 
338—31  (79:1)— 307— 162— 145.     618—145—373+1— 

374+4  h  col.— 378. 
338—60—288—31  (79)— 257— 6  bhk  col.— 262. 
338—144  (317  d  79:1)— 194. 
338—31—307  (74:2)— 60— 257— 6  b  (31)— 262. 
83a-57  (79:1)— 281. 
838—31—307—50—257—63  (79:2)— 194. 
338—31—307—80—277.    462—277—185+ 1—186+ 

5  b  col.— 191. 
338—284—54—6  b^h  (284)— 49.    162—49—113+1— 
338—284  (32  to  316,  79:1)— 54.    46S— 54— 414+1— 
338—32—306—30—276—50—226.  462—226—236+1- 
338—31—307—30—277. 
338—57—281—50—281—64  (79:2)— 167.    462-167 

—295+1—296. 
338—284  (32  to  816,  79:1)— 54.     163+54—217—3  b 

(284)— 214. 
338—80—308—162—146.    339—146—193+1—194 

+2  b  col.— 196. 
338—50—288—10  //  col.— 278. 
338—31—307—30—277.  317  (79:1)— 277— 40+1— 


Word. 

Pafeand 
Column. 

268 

78:2 

and 

262 

78:2 

leaves 

6 

80:1 

only 

226 

78:2 

emptiness 

225 

78:2 

and  . 

868 

80:1 

weariness. 

24 

79:2 

It 

226 

76:2 

was. 

616 

77:1 

I 

307 

77:2 

have 

166 

78:1 

heard 

192 

78:1 

•«y, 

246 

79:1 

brouglit 

276 

78:1' 

hitber 

191 

78:2 

in 

266 

78:2 

the 

1 

76:1 

rei|^ 

226 

80:1 

of 

461 

78:2 

Kins 

206 

288 

78:2 

Harry. 

498 

76:1 

the 

222 

80:2 

lather 

226 

80:1 

of 

827 

79:2 

the 

274 

78:1 

present 

378 

79:1 

Qneen, 

262 

78:1 

in 

194 

80:1 

fifteen 

262 

80:1 

hundred 

281 

78:2 

and 

194 

80:1 

fifteen. 

191 

78:2 

In 

114 

78:1 

the 

415 

78:1 

war 

-237 

78:2 

against 

277 

78:2 

the 

296 

78:2 

French 

214 

78:1 

onr 

196 

80:1 

foot 

278 

80:1 

scftldiers 

41 

79:1 

entered 
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838—144  (817  //79:1)— 194— 58(80:1)— 186— 8  h  col.. 
338-82—306—80—276-50—226-27  h  col.— 199. 
338—144—194. 
338—144—194—57—187—14  b^h  col.— 128. 

338—57  (79:1)— 281. 

The  story  of  the  war  is  told  with  great  deuil.     We  read 

338-81— 307— 50— 257. 

338—82—806—218  (74:2)— 88. 

388— 32— 306— 50— 256— 50  (76:1)— 206— 1  h  col.— 

338—82—80^-50—256—50-206.  588—206—327+1—828 

338—32—806—50—256—15  b  A  ;i— col.— 241. 

338—82—806—80^276. 

338— 82— 306— 30— 276— 50— 226+185— 411— 

8 A  col— 408. 
338—57—281—50—281—161—70. 
33&— 82-..806— 81  b  *  /&— 275. 
33$U-82— 306— 50— 256.    462—256—206+1—207. 
338—32— 30^-218  (74:2)— 88. 

33S— 145  (317  to  462>-.193— 5  h  (145>-'188— 50— 188.   138 
338—284  (83  to  817)— 54. 
338—145  (317  to  462,  79:1)— 19»— 50— 143. 
338—82—306—80—276. 

And  then  we  are  told: 

838—32—806—50—256—50—206.    468—206—262+ 

1—263+10^  col. -278. 
388—82—306—197—109—11  b  col— 98. 
338—82—306—50—256—5  ^—261—50—201+186— 

887—9—878. 
338—32  (79:1)— 806— 50— 256. 
338—82—806—30—276—2  h  col.— 274. 
338^32—306—80—276—50—226—4  h  col.— 222. 
338—32—306—30—276—50  (10:1)— 226.    508—226— 

382+1—383.  883 

338— 145— 198— 186(81:2)— 7—4 /J*  >i    8.    489—8 

—486+1—487. 
338—32=306—50—256—50—206. 
338—32  -306—80—276—162—1 14. 
338—32—30^-50—256—50—206—186—20.    489— 

20—469+1—470+1  //— 471.  471 

And  contracted  the  dreadful  disorder.     We  then  read: 

338—32—806—30—276.  276 

338—57—281.  538—281—252+1—253+15  /'  &  //—  268 
33^—33— 306— 80— 276— 50— 226— 15  bsch  col.— 211.  211 
33S— 82— 306— 30— 276— 30— 226.  396—226—170+1—171 
338—57—281—50—231—64—167—22  b  *  //— 145.  145 

33^-57  (79:1>-281— 50— 231.  281 

338—32—306—50—256—50—206.  396—206—190+1—191 
338—200  (218  to  518.  79:1)— 138.      338—188—200+1—201 


Word. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

188 

80:2 

Holland 

199 

78:2 

and 

194 

78:1 

the 

128 

80:2 

Low 

281 

80:1 

Countries. 

J  read  of  the  French  that — 

257 

79:2 

They 

8S 

78:2 

fortify 

205 

76:1 

the 

-828 

79:2 

town 

241 

76:1 

of 

276 

75:2 

Gan-  \ 

408 

81:2 

Gate. ' 

70 

78:2 

Our 

275 

78:2 

forces 

207 

78:2 

take 

88 

80:1 

it 

138 

80:2 

after 

54 

80:1 

a 

143 

80:2 

hard 

276 

76:1 

figrht. 

278 

78:2 

Our 

98 

78:2 

men 

878 

81:2 

became 

256 

75:2 

too 

274 

79:2 

familiar 

222 

78:2 

with 

75:2 


81:1 


the 


487 

81:1 

women 

206 

80:1 

of 

114 

78:1 

the 

place— 


78:1 

And 

79:2 

when 

80:1 

the 

80:1 

King 

78:2 

and 

78:2 

his 

80:1 

forces 

80:1 

marched 

8o6 
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338—50—288—31  (79:1)— 257— 63  (79:2)— 194— 2  b 

(63)— 192. 
338—31  (79:1)— 307— 50— 257— 63  (79:2)— 194. 
338—57  (79:1)— 281.     338—281—57-1-1—58. 


338—57-281—30  (74:2)- ?51.     533—251-082+1— 
338—31—307—5  /.—•;;)  .—30—272—50—222.    461— 

222—239  + 1  —240 + 0  //— 246. 
388— 284  (79:1)— 54.  462-54—408-1-1—409. 
338—50  (74:2)— 288— 57  (79:1)— 231. 
338-30—308—162—146—32—114.  462—114—348 

4-1— 349+1//— 350. 
838—31—307—5  ^—802—285  (79:1)— 17— 2  h  (285)— 

15.    468— 15— 453+1— 454. 

And  then  we  arc  told  of  the  ravages  of  the  dreadful  disorder 

338-^7  (79:1)— 281.  396— 281— 115+1— 116+3  >i  col. 
338—31—307—5  b  (3 1 )— 302-^0— 252.     598—252— 

846+1—347. 
338—144—194—57—137—11  b  col.— 126. 
338—58—280—58—222—3  k  col.— 219. 
338—57—281—50—231  + 163—394. 
338—31—307—50—257—57  (80:1)— 200— 14^  *  h  col. 
838—144—194—10  b  col.— 184. 
338—57  (79:1)— 281.     598—281—317+1—318. 
388—32—306-50—256—50—20^-57-149.     528— 

149—374+1—375. 
38&-58(79:l)— 2S0-2/i  col.— 278. 
388— 32— 306— 30— '-*76— 50— 226. 
338—32—30^-50—256—50  (76:1)— 206— 145— 61. 
338—56—281.   598—281—317+1—318+10^  A  //  col. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  same  root-number  produces  very  significant 
words.  For  instance,  338  minus  284  (284  is  the  number  of  words  in  the  first  sub- 
division of  79:1  above  the  terminal  word  317)  leaves  a  remainder  of  54:  but  in  the 
284  there  are  three  words  in  brackets  and  two  hyphenated  words;  these  give  us  54. 
52,  51  and  49  (54 — 2  //— 52;  54—3  *— 51;  54 — 5  ^  *  A— 49).  And  if  we  turn  10  the 
text  we  find  that  che  51st  word  (79:1)  is  incurable  ;  and  the  49th  is  disease;  while  the 

51st  word  up  from  the  end  of  scene  third  (79:1)  is ;  the  54th  is  gout^  and  the  49th 

up  is  the.  But  if  we  deduct  284  from  288  (338—50—288)  instead  of  338.  then, 
instead  of  a  remainder  of  54.  we  have  a  remainder  of  4,  and  4  down  79:1  is  again 

;  while  up  from  the  beginning  of  scene  fourth  inclusive  it  is  diseases,  and  down 

it  is  heard. 

And  observe,  also,  that  338  minus  31,  the  top  section  of  79:1,  equals  307.  an<J 
307  down  78:1  is  step,  and  plus  the  brackets  it  \s  feeble,  and  plus  both  brackets  and 
hyphens  it  is  thought.  And  307  produces  big  — fist  —  up(m  —  side —  tkroai  —  Fren*  k . 
But  before  we  get  to  this  it  tells  another  story:  307,  78:2,  is  publish;  and  307.  ?o  2. 
is  book.     But  this  I  will  show  hereafter. 

This  is  the  only  time  fifteen  appears  in  this  play;  and  this  is  the  only  time  //> 
land  occurs  in  this  play,  and  it  is  found  but  twice  in  all  the  Plays.  And  nore  how 
ingeniously  Low-Countries,  the  then  name  of  the  Netherlands,  is  worked  in  !  This 
is  the  only  time  countries  appears  in  this  play;  and  it  is  found  but  six  other  times  zn 


Word. 

Paffeand 
Coluiiui. 

192 

80:1 

back 

194 

78:1 

to 

.  68 

80:1 

Eiig:laad 

283 

79:2 

they 

246 

79:1 

bronglit 

409 

78:2 

it 

231 

80:1 

alon^ 

350 

78:2 

with 

454 

78:1 

them. 

idful  disorder. 

.—119 

80:1 

It 

347 

79:2 

hath 

126 

80:2 

made 

219 

80:2 

s«l 

394 

78:1 

destmction 

—186 

80:2 

amons^ 

184 

80:1 

the 

318 

79:2 

poor 

375 

80:2 

lewd 

278 

79:2 

people 

226 

80:1 

of 

61 

75:8 

this 

—328 

79:2 

town. 
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all  the  Plays  !  Yet  here  it  is  cohering  with  Low — lloUatui —  French  —  war — foot — 
soldiers  —  entered —  Gan-gate — fight — fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen  —  reign  —  King 
Harry ^  and  all  the  other  words  appearing  in  these  sentences.  Queen  is  concealed  in 
Quean f  which  occurs  but  three  times  in  all  the  Flays  !  And  emptiness  appears  also 
but  three  times  in  all  the  Flays  //  And  weariness  occurs  but  three  times  in  all  the 
Plays  !!! 

If  there  is  not  a  Cipher  here,  what  miracle  was  it  brought  all  these  extraordi- 
nary words  together  just  where  they  were  needed  ? 

After  reading  these  sentences  in  the  Cipher,  I  turned  to  the  history  of  the 
period  and  found  that  Henry  VIII.,  father  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  led  a  large  army 
into  France  in  1513.  and  captured  Therouanne  and  Tournay,  (the  latter  town  is  in 
"the  Low  Countries/')  and  beat  the  French  at  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  at  Guine- 
gate;  *'  made  peace  in  15 14,'*  and  *'  returned  home  with  most  of  his  forces."  What 
time  the  troops  got  back  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine;  but  Bacon,  writing 
eighty- three  years  afterwards,  may  or  may  not  have  correctly  stated  the  time  as 
1515;  it  may  have  been  15 14.  The  reality  of  the  Cipher,  however,  is  demonstrated 
in  the  fact  that  I  did  not  know  that  Henry  VIII.  ever  invaded  France,  and  capt- 
ured a  town  called  Guinegate,  until  I  found  this  statement  brought  out  by  the 
number  338  radiating  from  column  i  of  page  79,  and  applied  to  the  pages  and  frag- 
ments of  pages  of  the  text,  as  set  forth  above.  The  Cipher  statement  is  valuable 
for  another  reason:  that  it  helps  to  settle  the  mooted  question  among  scientists 
whether  that  "dreaded  disease'*  did  or  did  not  exist  in  Europe  prior  to  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  upon  this  point,  but  the 
better  opinion,  among  physicians,  seems  to  be  that  it  was  imported  into  Spain  from 
the  West  Indies  by  the  sailors  of  Columbus;  from  there  it  spread  into  France  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  in  15 15,  according  to  the  Cipher  story,  given  above,  it  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  returning  foot-soldiers  of  King  Henry.  And  the  fact 
that  Bacon  could  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  Cipher  narrative  to  give  these  details  as 
to  a  shameful  but  most  destructive  disorder,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  who,  in 
his  prose  history  of  Henry  VII.,  paused  to  describe  the  great  plague  which  deci- 
mated London  in  that  reign;  and  even  gave  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  the  accepted 
mode  of  treatment,  so  that,  should  it  return,  the  people  might  have  the  benefit  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  remedies  found  useful  in  the  past.  And  even  here  Bacon  goes 
on  to  tell  the  mode  of  treatment  for  the  shameful  disease  in  question,  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  it  seems,  was  the  sweating  it  out  of  the  system.  We  have  Falstaff 
saying,  near  the  end  of  77:2:  ''  For  if  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I 
mean  not  lo  sweat  extraordinarily." 

888—57  (k)wer  section  79:1)— 281— 162  (78:1>— 119. 

610—119—491-1-1—492.  492         77:2        sweat. 

But  I  have  not  the  time  or  the  space  to  work  out  the  narrative. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  wonder- 
ful manner  in  which  the  words  descriptive  of  Shakspere's  disease  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  used  in  two  narratives  by  two  different  numbers,  very  much  like  the  double 
cipher  which  Bacon  gives  in  the  De  A ugmentis,  where  one  cipher  phrase  is  inclosed 
inside  of  another,  and  both  hidden  in  k  harmless-looking  sentence. 

And  let  the  reader  examine  the  facsimile  pages,  given  herewith,  and  he  will 
see  that  this  task  was  only  accomplished  by  the  most  extraordinary  manipulation  of 
the  text.  Turn  to  page  78.  Observe  these  unnecessary  bracketings  and  hyphena- 
tions in  the  first  column: 

And  first  (Lord  Marshall)  what  say  you  to  it  ? 
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And  again: 

But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied, 

How  (in  our  means)  we  should  advance  ourselves. 

Then  again  we  have: 

The  question  then  (Lord  Hastings)  standeth  thus. 
And  in  the  same  column  Hastings  says  to  Lord  Bardolfe: 

'Tis  very  true  Lord  Bardolfe,  for  indeed,  etc. 

Here  there  is  a  comma  after  Bardolfe.  Why  was  not  Lord  Bardolfe  embraced 
in  brackets  as  well  as  Lord  Hastings?    They  are  only  eleven  lines  apart. 

Then  note  this  liQe: 

May  hold-up-head  without  Northumberland. 

Why  were  these  three  words  compounded  into  one,  like  three-man^eeiU  in  the 
preceding  column  ? 

Then  look  at  these  lines: 

And  so  with  great  imagination 

(Proper  to  mad  men)  led  his  Powers  to  death, 

And  (winking)  leaped  into  destruction 

But  (by  your  leave)  it  never  yet  did  hurt,  etc. 

No  compositor  would  print  these  words  in  this  fashion  unless  instructed  to  do 
so.     Compare  this  column  with  pages  70,  71  and  72  of  ist  Henry  fV. 

But  here  is  the  crowning  wonder  of  all  this  extraordinary  bracketing:  it  is  near 
the  top  of  78:2: 

Or  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more  in  this  great  worke, 
*  (Which  is  (almost)  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 
And  set  another  up)  must  we  survey,  etc. 

Here  we  have  a  totally  unnecessary  bracket  sentence  of  eleven  words,  and  im 
the  heart  of  it  another  bracket  word!  A  bracket  in  a  bracket  I  Was  anything  ever 
seen  like  it  in  all  the  wonders  of  typography  ? 
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Pr,inct  H«U,  Wherein  is  he  good  but  to  taste  sacke,  and  drink  it  ?  Wherein  neat  and  cleanly, 
but  to  carve  a  ca|>on,  and  eat  it  ?  Wherein  cunning  but  in  craft  ?  Wherein  crafty  but  in  villainy  ? 
Wherein  villainous  but  in  all  things  ?    Wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

/*/  Henry  IV,^  ii^  4, 

THE  very  labor  of  preparing  this  work  for  the  press  has  in- 
creased the  perfection  of  my  workmanship,  and  I  ask  my 
critics  to  consider  the  following,  especially  the  first  sentences.  Here 
is  complete  symmetry.  Every  word  is  the  338th  word  [505 — 167 
(74:2)=338].  But  more  than  that:  every  word  is  the  338th  word, 
minus  31  or  32  (top  79:1);  and  the  31  and  32  regularly  alternate 
throughout  the  sentence.  And  not  only  is  every  word  505 — 167=*338, 
minus ^1  or  32,  but  every  306  or  307  so  obtained  is  modified  by 
counting  in  the  five  bracket  words  found  in  that  fragment  of  31  or 
32  words  at  the  top  of  79:1;  and  the  product  301  or  302  alternates 
regularly  throughout  the  example.  And  every  word  is  505 — 167-=338 
— 31  or  32,  minus  the  5  bracket  words  in  31  or  32,  itself,  or  less  30  or 
50,  the  modifiers  on  74:2;  and  these  again  are  modified  by  deduct- 
ing the  fragments,  146  (76:2)  or  162  (78:1),  the  nearest  fragments  of 
scenes  to  77:2  or  78:1,  in  which  most  of  the  words  occur. 

And  observe  those  words,  caper —  it  —  about  —  halloing  —  and  —  singing.  Caper 
is  302  minus  30^272  up  the  column  (77:2);  about  is  302  minus  30^—272  doivn  the 
same  column;  while  //  is  301  minus  50  up  the  column.  And  302  down  the  column  is 
bflly,  and  301  up  the  column,  counting  from  the  clue-word  one  (78:1),  is  halloing, 
and  301  from  the  bottom  of  the  column,  plus  the  hyphenated  words,  is  singing! 
And  302  gives  the  intervening  and.  And  just  as  we  saw  the  length  of  74:1 
determined  by  the  necessity  to  use  the  words  prepared  and  under  by  two  different 
counts,  from  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  column,  so  here  the  necessity  of 
bringing  caper  ditid  halloing,  and  singing,  and  deify,  in  their  proper  places  from  the  two 
ends  of  77:2,  by  the  numbers  301  and  302,  determined  that  that  column  should  con- 
tain 610  words,  no  more  and  no  less.  A  single  additional  word  would  have  thrown 
the  count  out.  If,  for  instance,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  where  he  says  (284lh  word, 
77:2)  /y — /jy — /y,  had  simply  saidyj'  once,  or  even  twice,  it  would  have  destroyed 
the  Cipher.  If  the  words  three  man  beetle  (587th)  had  not  been  united  into  one 
word,    thus,  three^man-beetle,  or  if  it  had  been  printed   *'  three-man    beetle,"  the 
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Cipher  would  have  failed.  Or  if  the  Folio  had  contained  the  words  which  were 
inserted  in  the  Quarto^  in  Falstaff' s  speech,  some  eight  lines  in  length,  the  count 
would  not  have  matched.  Or  if  where  Falstaff  says  (289th  word,  77:2),  **  My  Lord, 
I  was  born  with  a  white  head,"  etc.,  the  Folio  had  contained  the  words  which  are 
found  in  the  Quarto ,  ''My  Lord,  I  was  born  adoul  three  of  the  clock  in  the  a/iermcn, 
with  a  white  head,"  etc.,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  Cipher.  We  can  see  there- 
fore why  these  words  were  inserted  in  the  Quarto  by  Bacon,  to  break  up  the  count, 
in  case  decipherers  got  on  the  track  of  his  secret;  and  why  they  were  taken  out  again 
when  he  was  preparing  the  Folio  for  posterity.  And  we  can-  see  also  how  false  is 
the  pretense  of  the  actors,  Heminge  and  Condell,  that  they  had  published  the  Plays 
from  the  true  original  copies,  *'  perfect  in  their  limbs,"  etc.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  eight-line  passage  left  out  in  Falstaff's  speech  deserves  for  its  intrinsic 
merits  to  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  Folio: 

It  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing, 
to  make  it  too  common.  ...  It  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust  than  to 
be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

In  fact,  these  additions  in  the  Quarto,  being  freed  from  the  cl<^  and  restraints 
of  the  Cipher,  are  usually  written  with  great  force  and  freedom.  We  see  the  genius 
of  the  author  at  its  best. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  speaking  in  the  following: 


Word. 
888— 81— 307— 5  3  (81)— 802— 80— 272.    610—272— 

888+1—889+8  h  col.— 842.  842 

888—82—806—5  b  (82)— 801— 80— 271— 162— 109— 

2/^107  107 

888—81—807—5  b  (81)— 802— 50— 262— 80— 222— 146—  76 
888—82—806—5  ^—301—80—271—145—126—4  b  9t  h 

col.— 122.  122 

888—81—807—5  *— 802— 80— 272— 79  (78:1)— 198— 

145—48.    462    18—114+1—415. 
888—82—306-5  b  (82)— 801-«0— 271— 146— 125. 
888-81—807—5  b  (81)— 302-80— 272— 146— 126. 

603—126—477+1—478. 
838-82—806—5  b  (82)— 801— 80— 271— 60— 221. 
888—31—307—5  b  (81)— 802— 80— 272— 146— 126. 

508-126—382+1—888. 
888—32—306—5  b  (82)— 801.    610—801—809+1— 

310-4-9  col.— 319. 
338—81—307—5  b  (81)— 302— 30— 272.    610—272— 

338+1—389. 
888—32—306-5  b  (32)— 301— 50— 251 .    610—251— 

359+1—860+9/^369. 
888—81—307—5  b  (31)— 302— 30— 272. 
838—32—306—5  b  (31)— 301.    610—301—809+1— 
338_-31— 307— 5^  (32)— 302— 30— 272— 146— 126. 

508—126—382+1—383+4*  ft  A— 387. 
838—32—306—5  b  (82)— 301— 50— 251— 146— 105. 
838-^1—307—5  b  (31)— 302— 30— 272— 146— 126. 

462—126—336+1—337 
838—32—306—5  *— 301.    611—301—310+1—311. 


Page 
Coiu 


and 


415 
125 

478 
221 

883 

819 

889 

869 
272 

810 

887 
105 

887 

811 


77.2 

77:2 
77:2 

77:2 

78:2 
75:3 

76:2 
77:3 

75.2 

77:2 

77:2 

77:2 
77:2 
77:2 

76:3 
77:2 

78:2 
77:3 


For 

I 

have 


tiiii4 


him 
in 


yoath 


it 
about 


light 

heart, 
halloing 
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388— 81— 807— 5<^302.    610—802—308+1—809+ 

8>i— 812. 
888—82—306—5  b  (81)— 801.     610—301—809+1— 

310+3  >4— 813. 
338—31—807—5  b  (31)— 302— 30— 272— 50— 22»- 

146—76.    468—76—392+1—898+8  ^— 
838—32—306—5  b  (32)— 301— 30— 271 . 
388—32—806—5  b  (32)— 301  —50—252—146—106— 

50  (76:1)— 55.     508—55—453+1—454+1  A— 
33^-32—306-5  b  (32)— 301— 30— 271— 50— 221. 
338—31—307—5  b  (31)— 302— 50— 252. 
338—32—306—5  b  (32)— 301— 50  (76  1)— 251. 
838—81—307—5^  (32)— 302— 50— 25^-146— 106— 

50  (76:1)— 56.  508—56—452+1—453+1  //  col. 
338—32—306—5  b  (32)— 301— 80— 271— 146— 126— 1 
338— 31— 307— 5^  (31)— 302— 80— 272— 50— 222. 

468—222—246+ 1—247. 
388—32—306—5  b  (32)— 301— 30— 271— 50  (76:1)— 

221.    458—221—237+1—238. 
338—31—807—5  b  (31)— 802— 30— 372— 146— 126. 


Word. 

Paf e  and 
Column. 

312 

77:2 

and 

313 

77:2 

singing^ 

(396) 

78:1 

by 

271 

76:1 

the 

455 

75:2 

hour, 

221 

78:1 

and 

252 

78:1 

in 

251 

76:2 

the 

—  454 

75:2 

raggedest 

i>&— 124 

76:2 

apparel, 

247 

288 
126 


78:1 


and 


76:2        almost 
78:2        naked. 


Here  we  have  again  the  expression  almost  naked,  growing  out  of  505 — 167^ 
338,  but  by  different  terminal  numbers.     In  the  former  case  it  was: 

505— 167— 338— 50-288— 50  (76:1)— 238.  238         76:2        almost  i 

505—167—838—50-288—162  (78:1)— 126.  126         78:2        naked.  \ 

Here  we  have  it: 


506— 167— 88&-32— 806— 5  ^—801—80—271—50— 

221.    458—221—287+1—238. 
505—167-^838—81—807—6  ^—802—80-272—146— 


288         76:2        almost  i 
126         78:2        naked.  ) 

This  is  the  only  time  naked  occurs  in  this  act,  and  it  is  found  but  twice  besides 
in  this  play.  And  this  is  the  only  time  almost  occurs  in  that  scene.  This  is  the 
only  occasion  when  r<3/^r  appears  in  this  play;  and  it  occurs  but  eight  times  besides 
in  all  the  other  Plays  !  And  halloing  or  hallowing  is  so  rare  a  word  that  it  is  found 
only  thrice  besides  in  all  the  Plays.  And  singing  is  a  comparatively  rare  word;  it 
is  found  but  twelve  other  times  in  all  the  Plays.  This  is  the  only  time  apparel  is 
found  in  two  acts  of  this  play,  and  it  appears  but  three  times  in  all  the  play.  And 
this  is  the  only  time  ' '  raggedest "  occurs  in  all  the  Plays  ! 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  how  improbable  it  is  that  all  these  words,  de- 
scriptive of  Shakspere's  youth,  with  all  the  others  descriptive  of  his  sickness,  etc  , 
should  have  come  together  here  by  accident,  and  be  so  placed  as  to  cohere  arith- 
metically. 

And  then  we  read  (pursuing  the  same  rules,  the  same  roots  and  the  same  alter- 
nations) that  Shakspere  was  — 

338— 32— 806— 5  <^301— 50— 251  251  76:1  A 

338—31—307—5  <^302— 50-252.    468—252—216+ 

1—217+3  A  col —220.  220         78:1  bold, 

338—82—806—5—301—30—271—146—125— 

5  *  &  A  col.— 120.  120         76:1       forward 
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Word.      Colamn. 


I 


\ 


'age  and 
[^olai 

33&— 31— 807— 5  *— 302.    610-302—808+ 1—809 

4-8  >5— 312.  312         77.2  and 

888—32—306—5^—801—30—271—145—126.  126  76:1  most 

888—81—307—5  *— 802— 30— 272— 145— 1 27.    462— 

127—335+1-336.  836  78:2        ^nA^mx 

388—82—306—5  ^—301— 80— 271— 146— 125— 50b- 

75.    457+75—582.  532  76:2  boy. 

And  here,  the  formula  changing^  as  we  work,  we  have  a  description  g-iven  by 
Bacon  of  Shakspere  as. he  grew  older.     We  have  the  following: 

888— 32— 306— 5 /J— 301— 30— 271— 162— 109.                109  78:2  A 

83^—32—306—5^—301—162—139,                                 189  79:2  grosj 

338—31—307—30—277—162—115—58  (79:1)— 57.           57  79:2  fat. 

388—32—308—50—256—162—94.                                     94  76:1  on 
338—32—306—50—256—162—94—50—44.     388— 

44—294+1—295.                                                       295  30:1  tanc:ht  ) 
338— 31— 507—5  ^—302—30—272—146  (76:2)— 126. 

518—126—392+1—393+4  h  col.— 397.                    897  79:1  rog:ne, 
838—32—306—50—256—162^94     462—94—308+ 

1—369+4  ^  *  >4  col.— 373.                                        373  78:2  full 

838—32—306—50—256—162—94.                                     94  79:2  of 

338—32—306—50^256—162—94.    448—94—354+1—355  76:1  his 

3:8—31—307-50-257-162—95.      462—95—367+1—868  78:.^  own 

338— 32— 307— 30— 277-162— 115— 5/^  col.— 110.          110  T9:l  most 
338—32—806—50—256—162—94.    462—94—368+ 

1—369+2—371.                                                       (371)  79:2  beasUj 

338—82—306—56—256—162—94.    462-94—368+1-369  78:2  desires. 

Taught  is  found  but  twice  in  this  play;  both  times  in  act  ii,  scene  i.  with  only 
two  lines  between  them.  We  have  seen  it  used  already  to  refer  to  Susanna's  edu- 
cation, and  now  we  see  it  employed  to  describe  Shakspere.  Beastly  is  compara- 
tively a  rare  word;  it  is  found  but  twice  in  this  play,  and  but  twice  besides  in  all 
the  Historical  Plays.  Desires  is  found  but  twice  in  this  play,  and  but  twelve  times 
in  all  the  Histories.     Gross  occurs  but  twice  in  this  play. 

Observe  also  that  all  of  these  last  five  words  are  produced  by  precisely  the 
same  root-number  and  the  same  terminal  number,  94,  while  1x5  is  the  same  root- 
number  put  through  the  same  formula,  except  that  30  is  the  modifier  instead  of  5a 

And  then  we  have,  coming  out  of  the  same  root-numbers  (for  the  difference 
between  94  and  144  is  just  50),  the  following: 

388— 31— 307— 5  ^  (31)— 302— 50— 252.                           252  77:2  A 
388— 32-"806— 5  b  (32)    301—30—271—50—221—145— 

76— 8^1145)— 73.  462— 73— 389+1— 390+1 A  col.— 891  78:2  g^lutton. 
3£8— 31— 307— 5  b  (31)^302—30—272—50—222. 

577—222—355+1—356+8  h  col.— 339.                   339  77:1  rather 
838—32    306—162—144.    461—144—317+ 1—318 

+2^—320.                                                             820  78:2  over-greedy 

338—32—306—162—144—50—94.    468—94—374+1—375  78:1  than 

318—32—806—162—144.    462—144—318+1—319.       319  78:2  choice. 

Here  again  the  alternations,  31,  32,  etc.,  are  preserved. 

And  here  observe  an  astonishing  fact:  —  the  yford  glutton  occurs  hut  tzvice  in  all 
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the  thousand  pages  of  the  Piays^  and  both  times  it  is  found  in  this  play  ^  and  in  this  act; 
and  both  tiroes  it  is  used  to  describe  Shakspere;  and  both  times  it  grows  out  of  jo^ 
— i&^'^jjS!  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  76:1  and  take  the  number  338,  and 
count  from  the  first  word  of  scene  third,  downward  and  forward,  he  will  find  that 
the  338th  word  \^  glutton.     Thus: 

Page  and 
Word.     Column. 

888— 49  (76:1)— 280.  289  76:2        ^rlutton. 

And  here  we  have  it  again  occurring  in  78:2,  and  again  it  is  the  338th  word; 
and  these  are  the  only  occasions  when  the  word  is  found  in  all  the  Shakespeare  Plays  ! 
And  if  we  turn  backward  with  this  root>number  we  stumble  again  upon  the  story 
of  Shakspere's  fight  with  the  game-keepers  and  the  flight  of  his  companions,  for 

288  (338 — 50—288)  carried  down  the  preceding  column  is  turned  (288,  75:2);  and 

289  (33S — 49—289)  is  their;  and  289  up  the  preceding  column  is  our^  and  288  is  men; 
and  288  up  the  same,  plus  b  &  //,  is  yied;  and  289 — 50—239  down  the  same  column  is 
swifter;  and  289  up  the  same  column  plus  the  bracket  words  is  arrows;  and  239 
down  the  same  column  plus  the  ^  *  ^  is  speed.  Here,  with  a  touch,  as  it  were,  we 
have  the  elements  of  the  sentence,  Our  men  turned  their  backs  and  fled  swifter  than 
the  speed  of  arrows.  But  if  we  use  the  modifier  30,  instead  of  50,  we  have  289 — 30 
—259,  and  259  down  the  same  column  is  prisoner;  and  plus  one  hyphen  word  it  is 
/<iVn  (taken);  and  plus  both  ^  A  A  it  is  again  fled;  and  259  up  the  same  column  is 
Field  {'*hed  the  field");  and  plus  the  bracket  words  it  is  again  prisoner;  and  plus 
both  ^  *  ^  it  is  furious  !  And  258  (288 — 30^58)  down  the  column  is  ta'en,  and 
up  the  column  it  supplies  the  then  for  '*  swifter  than  the  speed,"  etc.  In  short, 
everywhere  we  turn  with  the  magical  Cipher  numbers,  marvelous  arithmetical 
adjustments  present,  themselves. 

And  then  we  have  this  description  of  Shakspere.  coming,  it  will  be  observed, 
out  of  that  same  338  minus  31  or  32,  counting  in  the  five  bracket  words  in  the  31 
or  32: 

838—81—807—5  b  (31)-803-  -30—272—60—222. 
888—32—806—5  b  (32)— 301— 145— 166— 2  b  col — 
338—81—807—5^  (31)— 302— 145-157-2  iJ  col.— 
338— 8&— 806— 5  b  (82)— 301— 30— 271— 4  //  col.— 
888—81—807—5  b  (31)— 802— 80— 272— 146— 126. 

498-126—372+1—878. 
388—82—306—5  (32)— 301— 146— 156— 2  ^J— 154. 
338—31    307—5  b  (81)— 302— 30— 272— 50— 222. 
888—82—306—5  b  (32)— 801— 80— 271— 14  ^  *  /4— 

Here  we  have  the  same  regular  alternatives,  31,  32;  31.  32;  31,  32;  31,  32.  And 
it  stands  to  reason  that  to  have  carried  on  the  deception  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Plays  in  such  wise  as  to  escape  suspicion,  Shakspere  must  have  been  a  man  of 
remarkable  shrewdness  and  some  natural  ability.  And  we  will  find  hereafter  that  he 
was  much  like  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  his  characteristics. 

But  if  (when  we  advance  a  step  farther  in  the  Cipher),  instead  of  using  505 — 
167—338  as  the  root-number,  we  count  in  the  22  ^  ft  /i  words  in  that  167,  we  obtain 
still  more  interesting  portions  of  the  story.  The  formula  now  is  505 — 167—338— 
22  ^  ft  ^_3i6;  and  to  save  labor  to  printers  and  readers  I  will  use  in  the  following 
example  only  that  terminal  number,  316: 

505—167—888—22  b  ft  >l— 816. 
816— 8^-284—162—122— 4^  ft  h  col.— 118.  118         77:2     Weiffhin^ 


222 

78:2 

With 

164 

77:2 

his 

156 

77:2 

quick 

267 

77:2 

wit 

878 
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and 

154 
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222 
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316—32—284—50—234.     603—234—389-1- 1— 
316— 32— 284r-50— 23i— 30  (76:1)— 204.    396—204 

192+1— 193-h2^  col.— 195. 
816—32—284—50—234—30—204—145—59.     610— 

59—551  + 1—552 + 2  //  col.— 554. 


Word. 

Pase  and 
Column. 

370 

76:2 

two 

195 

80:1 

hundred 

554 


t  i 


:2 


ponndL 


Observe  the  accuracy  of  this.  Weighing  occurs  but  this  one  time  in  this  play, 
and  but  four  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays  !  Yet  here  it  is,  with  all  the  other  words 
descriptive  of  Shakspere's  Falstaffian  proportions  before  sickness  broke  him 
down.  Humlreil  occvLTS  but  three  times  in  this  play;  and  pound  but  once  in  this 
act.  Here  every  word  is  505 — 167—338 — 22  b  A  ^«— 316 — 32—284 — 50—234.  Think 
how  many  figures  there  are  that  might  have  applied  themselves  to  that  505  to 
modify  it;  and  yet  into  this  labyrinth  of  numbers  we  see  the  same  terminal  root- 
number,  reached  through  all  these  transmutations,  picking  out  the  coherent  words, 
as  in  the  above  sentence. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  by  looking  at  the  text,  ihax pound  was  used  ior  pintnds 
in  that  day: —  '*  Will  your  Lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound  ?  " 

And  now,  marvelous  to  tell.  Bacon  refers  to  Shaksperc,  even  as  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  did,  as  a  ^/i///^M/ and  still  more  marvelous,  the  text  is  so  adjusted 
that  again  for  the  third  time  that  same  word  glutton  is  used: 

316—49—267-145—122.    44&-122— 326+1— 327.  327  76:1  A 

316— 30— 286— 163=123.  123  78:1  grreat 

316—30—286—50—23^-163—73.     462— 73— 389-f 

1-390-1-1  h  col— 391.  391  78:2  glntton. 

Now  compare  this  with  the  manner  in  which  glutton  was  just  obtained: 

338—32—308—5  b  (32)— 301— 30— 271— 50— 221— 146 


—76—3  b  (145)— 73.      462— 73— 3894-1— 390+ 
1  //  col.— 391. 


391 


78:2 


g^lutton 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  145  and  162  is  17,  and  this, 
plus  the  5  b  in  31  (79:1),  makes  22,  the  number  of  ^  ft  ^  words  in  165,  and  thus  the 
two  counts  are  so  equalized  as  to  fall  on  the  same  word.  But  what  a  miracle  of 
arithmetical  adjustments  does  all  this  imply  ! 

And  then  the  description  of  the  play-actor  of  Stratford  goes  on.  We  are  told 
he  is,  besides  being  a  glutton,  a  drunkard.     Or,  as  it  is  expressed,  that  — 


76:1 

77:2 


He 
is 


7:2  extraordinariJy 


78:2 


fond 


816—49  (76:1)— 267— 146— 121.  498— 121— 377 -hi— 378 
316—50  (74:2)— 266— 162— 104.  104 

316—50(74:2—266—145—121—3/^  (145)— 118.  610— 

118—492+1—493.  493 

316—30  (74:2)— 286— 163  (78:1)— 123.     462—123— 

3394-1=340.  340 

316—30  (74:2)=286.     468— 288— 182+1— 183 -h 

3/*  col.— 186.  186 

316— 49  (76:1)— 267— 163— 105.  577—105—472+1—  473 
316—50  (74:2)— 266— 162— 104.    610—104—506+1—507 

The  word  extraordinarily  is  a  very  rare  word  in  the  Plays.  //  is  found  but  tvice 
in  all  the  Plays,  and  both  times  in  this  play!  And  this  is  the  only  time  fond  appears 
//;  all  this  play;  and  this  is  the  only  time  bottle,  appears  in  all  this  play  !  And  fend 
occurs  but  twelve  other  times  in  all  the  Historical  Plavs;  and  bottle  but  four  other 


78:1 

of 

77:1 

the 

77:2 

bottle. 
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times  !  Yet  here  they  are  linked  together  by  the  same  root-number,  with  the 
naturally  coherent  words :  big —  belly  —  weighing  — two  —  hundred — pound — great 
— glutton,  etc.  And  glutton  does  not,  I  have  shown,  appear  in  any  other  of  the 
Shakespeare  Plays  !  Surely  the  blindest  and  most  perverse  must  concede  that  all  this 
cannot  be  accidental. 

And  then  we  have  the  following  important  statement: 


WonJ. 
86 
456 
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77:2 
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77:2 
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316—161—155—57—98—12  b  9^  h  col.— 86. 
316—161—155.    610—155—455-1-1—456. 
316-49  (76:1)— 267— 57— 210. 
316— 162— 154— 57  (80:l>-97.    523—97—426+1— 

427-1-2^—429.  429 

316—50 (74:2)— 266H-32  (79:1)— 298— 2  h  col.— 296.  296 
316—80-286—162—124.    468—124—344-1-1—845 

-l-l>&— 846.  346 

316-49—267—145—122.  122 

316—50—266.    889— 266— 73-h  1—74.  74 

816—30—286.    889— 286— 53-h  1—54-1-8  A— 67.  57 

316—50—266—50—216.    468—216—252-1-1—263.  253 
316—80—286—161—125—57  (80:1)— 68.     528—68— 

455-hl— 456.  456 

316-81—285—80—255—4  h  col.— 251.  251 

316—161  (78:1)— 155— 2  b  col.— 158.  153 

316—161—155—5  b  ft  //— 150.  150 

316—161  (18:1)— 155.  155 

316—49—267.  267 

316—31—285—60—235.  235 

316— 5^  A  ^  col.— 811.  811 
816—50—266—50—216.    468— 216— 252-h  1—253 -H 

8>&col.— 256.  256  78:1 
316—49—267—10  b  col.— 257.  257  77:2 
316—31—285—145—140—8  ^—137.  162— 187— 25 -hi— 26  78:1 
816—80—286—161—125.  468— 125— 348 -f-i— 844.  844  78:1 
316—82—284.  610— 284— 826+1—827  827  77:2 
316_-4ft— 267.  267 
816—168—158-4/^  &  h  col.— 149.  149  77:2 
316.  468—816—152+1—153.  153  78:1 
316— 82— 284— 50— 234— 10/5  col.— 224.  224  77:2 
316—8^-284.  284  78:1 
3ie— 80— 286-82— 254.  268—254—214+1—215+3  A— 218  78:1 
316.  '  316 
316—2  A— 814.  314 
316—82—284—60—284—65—169—58  (80:1)— Hi- 
ll^ col.— 100.  100 
816.  610— 816— 294+1— 295+9/^  col.— 304.  304 
816—82—284—60—234—65  (79:2)— 169— 58  (80:1)— 

111.    528—111—412+1—413.  413 

316—50—266+162—428.  428 

316-32—284.  284 

316—49—267.    577—267—810+1—311.  311 

816—82—284—50—234—162—72—1 1  //— 61 .  61 
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Pafeand 
Word.      Column. 

316—82—284—4^  &  h  col.— 280.  280  79:1  from 

316—32—284—5  b  (82)— 279-1- 162— 441— 8  h  col.—  438  78:1  which 

816-31—285.  285  78:1  we 

816— 82— 284— 50— 234— 4  >i  col.— 230.  280  78:2  draw 

816.  816  78:1  the 

316—82—284—50—284.  234  77:2  charmcteis 

316.  816  78:2  of 
316—80—286-161—125—60  (76:1)— 75.    608—75— 

528-1-1—529.  529  76:2  Sir 

316—82—284—50—234.     598—284—8644-1—865.  365  79:2  John 

816—82—284—161—123—50—73.     603—73-530-1-1—581  76:2  Falstaffe 

816—80—286—162—124.    610—124—486+1—487.  487  77:2  and 

816—31—285—50—235.     598— 235— 363 -hi— 364.  864  79:2  Sir 

316-30—286—162—124.  124  78:1  Toe    ) 

316— 32— 284— 146— 188-83(146)— 135-hl62—  297  78:1  be,     ) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  characters  of  Sir  John  Falsiaff  and  Sir  Toby, 
in  T'lvelfth  Nighty  have  many  points  of  similarity:  both  are  corpulent,  sordid, 
gluttonous,  sensual,  wine-drinking  and  dishonest;  indeed,  very  much  such  characters 
as  Bacon  describes  Shakspere  to  have  been. 

Note  how  many  significant  words  come  out  of  the  same  root-number:  234  is 
characters;  it  is  also  draw  (draw  characters)'^  it  is  also,  minus  162,  model  {tnotUl  tc 
draw  characters)\  it  is  also,  up  the  next  column  forward,  John;sLtid  284  (234-!- 50— 
284)  is,  minus  161,  Falstaffe;  and  284  is  from;  and  234  again  is  brother.  And 
observe,  also,  the  number  316,  out  of  which  234  is  drawn  by  deducting  32  (79:1): 
316  from  the  top  of  scene  fourth  (78:1),  carried  backward  to  the  next  column  and 
down  it,  is  made;  and  316  from  the  end  of  column  78:1  upward  is  use  {made  use)x 
and  316  carried  doyvn  the  next  column  (78:2),  is  of  (made  useof)\  and  316,  commenc- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  same  scene  and  carried  down  78:1,  is  him  {made  use  ofAim)^ 

And  this  revelation  supplies  an  answer  to  a  question  which  has  puzzled  the  com- 
mentators: Where  did  the  author  of  the  Plays  find  the  character  of  Falstaff? 
There  was  nothing  like  it  in  literature.  Knight  cannot  discover '  **  the  very  slight- 
est similarity  "  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle  in  the  old  play  entitled  The  Famous  Victories 
of  King  Henry  V.  The  name  was  borrowed,  as  I  have  shown,  but  not  the  char- 
acter Ritson  thinks  the  name  was  taken  '*  without  the  slightest  hint  of  the  char- 
acter.'*   We  have  the  explanation.     The  fat  knight  was  Shakspere. 

The  character  of  Falstafif  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Cipher  story.  The  com- 
bination Fall-staff  \%  found  in  eighteen  of  the  Plays;  and  wherever  jr/^^ appears  in 
the  text,  in  every  case  **fair*  is  near  at  Iianti !    In  The  Tempest  both  occur  in  act 

V,  scene   i ;  in  Much  Ado  both  are  found  in  act  .v,  scene  i ;  in  Richard  II,  both 
appear  in  act  ii,  scene  2;  in  2d  Henry  VI.  both  occur  in  act  ii,  scene  3;  vajd  Henry 

VI.  both  are  found  in  act  ii,  scene  i;  and  in  Hamlet  both  appear  in  act  iv,  scene  5; 
while  in  every  other  instance  they  are  found  near  together. 

The  Cipher  statement  that  Bacon  had  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Anthony  in 
preparing  some  of  the  Plays  is  just  what  we  might  expect.  This  will  account  for 
the  familiarity  with  Italian  scenes  and  names  manifested  in  them;  for  Anthony  had 
resided  for  years  in  Italy.  We  can  imagine  the  two  brothers,  alike  in  many  traits 
of  mind,  working  together  at  St.  Albans,  or  in  their  chambers  at  Gray's  Inn; 

*  Introductory  Notice  to  Henry  IV.^  p.  i66,  vol.  i  of  Historiti 
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Francis  pulilng  the  laboring  oar,  and  the  sick  Anthony  making  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  plots  and  characters.  And  one  cannot  help  but  imagine  how  the  brothers 
must  have  enjoyed  the  rollicking  scene  of  the  fat  Shakspere,  leaping  and  singing 
about  on  the  stage,  enacting  his  own  shameful  character  in  the  disguise  of  Fal- 
staff!  It  was  capping  the  climax  of  the  ludicrous.  It  was  a  farce  inside  of  a 
comedy. 

I  am  aware  it  will  be  thought  by  some  that  I  had  read  the  foregoing  passage  in 
the  Cipher  story  before  I  wrote  that  part  of  the  Argument  of  this  book  wherein  I 
suggested '  that  Shakspere  was  Falstaff.  But  I  beg  to  assure  the  reader  that  all 
the  Argument  wa&  in  type  before  I  worked  out  this  portion  of  the  Cipher  narrative. 
In  fact,  the  first  suggestion  that  Falstaff  might  be  Shakspere  was  made  to  me  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  my  wife. 

And  the  multitude  also  enjoyed  the  sight,  which  must  have  entertained  Francis 
and  Anthony  so  much. 


816. 

316—145—171—5 b^h  col.— 166.    [816—146—170— 

3/U-167— 168— 4,  78:2,  see\ 
316—49—267.     610— 267— 848+1-844-^3  h  col.— 
316—82—284.  610— 284— 326+1— 827+12^  *  h  col.- 
'816—82—284-80—254.    468—254—214+1—215+ 

3  h  col  —218. 
316—82—284—50—284.     457—284—228+1—224. 
316— 50*-26ft-50— 216.     468—216—252+1—253+ 

3>icol.— 256. 
816— 15<J&  ^  col.— 801. 
31 6_49^267— 10  h  col  —257. 


The  curious  reader  will  note  that  belly  appears  five  times  in  acts  i  and  ii  of  this 
play,  and  twice  in  act  iv,  or  seven  times  in  all  in  this  play;  while  it  is  altogether 
absent  from  one-half  the  Plays,  and  appears  but  once  in  each  of  eight  of  the  Piays. 
Why?  Because  of  the  descriptions,  here  given,  of  Shakspere 's  corpulence,  and 
the  story  of  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  stomach  of  Francis  Bacon,  which  will 
hereafter  appear. 

And  then  Bacon  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff: 

:nb-82— 284— 50— 234+162— 396. 
3 1 6—49  (76: 1)— 267— 162— 106. 
316—82—284—50  (76:1)— 284. 
31 6— 32— 284— 14  b  col.— 270. 
316—82—284—80—254.    468—264—214+1—215+ 

15^  ft  >i  col.— 280. 
816__31— 285— 162— 128— 61  (80:2)— 62.    489—62— 

427+1—428. 

310—81-285—162—123—13^  ft  h  col.— 110. 
316__32— 284— 50— 234r-146— 88— 3<>  (l46>-85. 

457_85— 372+1— 878. 

316—50—266.    584—26^-268+1—269    7^  col.— 
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'  See  p.  379,  ante. 
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IVord. 

Paircand 
Column. 

884 

78:1 

great 

234 

78:1 

mnsters 

229 

78:1 

of 

278 

79:2 

people, 

809 

78:1 

fair 

111 

78:2 

beyond 

186 

79:1 

my 

141 

78:2 

hopes 

247 

78:1 

and 

154 

78:2  ( 

BzpectatkHi» 

189 

78:2 

that 

849 

76:2 

they 

876 

77:2 

took 

478 

77:2 

in 

854 

77:2 

at 

89 

78:2 

least 

277 

78:1 

twenty 

844 

77:2 

thousand 

845 

77:2 

816—82—284-50—284—146—88—8^  (146)— 85. 

468—85—383-1-1—384. 
810—8^-284^-50—284. 
816—32—284—60—284—5  b  col.— 229. 
816—50—266.    584— 266— 268H- 1—269-1-9 bhh  col- 
816—7^—309. 

816-82^284—162—122—11  b  col.— 111. 
816-162—154+32  (79:1)— 186. 
816—162—164—13  *— 141. 
816—32—284-60—284.    46&— 284— 234+1— 285+ 

12^  col.— 247. 
816—162—154. 
810-82—284—145—189. 

816—31—285—30—255.    603—256—348+1—849. 
816—81—285—50—235.    610—235—375+1—376. 
816—82—284—146—188.    610—188—472+1—478. 
816—50—266.    610—266^^844+ 1—345+9  b  col.— 
316—32—284—60—284—168—71—32  (79:1)— 39. 
816—32—284—7^  col.— 277. 
816—49—267.    610—267—848+1—344, 
816-50—266.     610—266—344+1—346. 

The  word  yard  is  peculiar;  it  meant  what  was  called  iht  pit,  fifty  years  ago^ 
and  what  is  now  designated  as  the  parquette;  it  was  the  roofless  body  of  the  play- 
house.    Collier  says,  speaking  of  the  Globe  theater: 

It  had  rails  to  prevent  spectators  in  the  yard  from  intruding  on  the  stage.  ^ 

And  again  Collier  says: 

W.  Fennor  in  his  Description,  i6i6,  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  that  part 
of  the  audience  in  a  public  theater  which  occupied  the  yard   ...  He  adds: 

But  leave  we  these,  who  for  their  just  reward 
Shall  gape  and  gaze  among  the  fools  in  the  yard. ' 

Yard  occurs  but  four  times  in  all  the  Plays;  this  is  the  only  time  draws  is  found 
in  this  play;  and  this  is  the  only  time  musters  appears  in  this  scene.  Musters  sig- 
nified gatherings  of  f)eople.  ''Defense,  musters,  preparations"  {Henry  K.,  ii,  4); 
and  "make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defense"  {ist  Henry  IV ,  Induction). 
Expectation  is  found  five  times  in  this  play,  and  but  six  times  in  all  the  other  nine 
Historical  Plays  !  Even  the  common  word  far  is  found  but  once  in  act  i,  and  but 
four  times  more  in  all  this  play;  and  least  occurs  but  twice  in  this  play;  and  markr 
but  this  one  time  in  this  play;  and  even  hopes  is  found  but  twice  in  this  act  and 
scene,  and  four  times  in  all  the  play. 

And  it  seems  the  tradition  was  right  which  said  Queen  Elizabeth  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.     We  read: 

816—32—284—57—227—14 bnh  col.— 213. 
816—81—285—60  (76:l>-285. 
816—32—284—50—234—65  (79:2)— 169— 10  b  col.— 
316— 31— 285— 50  (76:1)— 235. 

1  Engiisk  Dramatic  Poetry^  vol.  iii,  p.  xio.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  143- 
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446 

78:1 

much 

180 

78:2 

more 

889 

76:2 

thaa 

118 

77:1 

any 

156 

78:1 

thitt^ 

86 

78:2 

el8» 

176 

79:1 

m 

86 

80:1 

these 

118 

78:1 

PUyi. 

816-82—284+ 161&— 446. 

316—32—284—50  (74:2)— 284— 50  (76:l^-184r- 

4  h  col.— 180. 
316—50—266.    608— 266— 887-h  1—888+ 1  h  col.— 
316-50—266—145—121—3  b  (145)— 118 
316.     468—316—152+1—158+3  h  col.— 166. 
316— 82— 284— 50— 234— 146— 88— 2  >i  col.— 86. 
316-81—285—50^285—57—178—2  h  col.— 176. 
316.    888— 316— 22+1— 28+12  <J  col.— 35. 
316-50-266—145—121-3  b  (145)— 118. 

And  then  we  are  told  that  the  part  of  Sir  John  continued  to  increase  in  popu- 
larity: 

316-50-266—145—121—3  b  (145)— 118.    162—118— 

44+1—45.  45  78:1 

316-146—171—162—9.  9  79:1 

316— 33— 284r-80— 254+162— 416.  416  78:1 
316-82— 284— 5(H-234— 146— 88— 3^  (146)— 86. 

462— 85— 877+1— 378+8  <J  col.— 381.  881  78:2 

316—81—285—50—235.  235  77:2 

316—32—284—146—138.  188  77:2 

316—81—285—146—189—2  b  col.— 187.  187  77:2 

316- 31—285—15 bhh  col.— 270.  270  77:2 

316—80—286.  286  79:1 


It 
seems 
indeed 

to 
grow 

in 

regard 

every/ 


377 

77:2 

It 

249 

78:1 

supplies: 

138 

77:1 

my 

412 

78:1 

present 

197 

81:1 

needs. 

477 


77:3 


for 


day.. 

And  then  we  are  told  that  the  popularity  of  Sir  John  with  the  swarming  multi- 
tudes helped  Bacon  somewhat  out  of  the  necessities  which  his  biographers  tell  us 
pressed  so  sorely  upon  him: 

316—32—284—50—284.    610—234—376+ 1—377. 
316—33—284—80—254-5  b  col.— 249. 
316—33—284—146—138 
316—49—267+162—429—17^  col.— 412. 
316—67  (80:1)— 259— 62  (80:2)— 197. 
316—32—284-145—189—3  b  (146>— 136.    610—136 

—474+1—475+2  h  col.— 477. 
316—33—384-146—138.    577—138—439+1—440+ 

3^coU— 443. 
316—33—384—145—139^  -3  b  (145)— 186. 
316—33—384—30—354.    255—50—305—4  h  col.— 

Bacon  was  unable  to  take  care  of  his  gains;  but  the  thrifty  Shafcspere.  turned 
his  share  to  good  account.     We  read: 

815—82—384—146—138—3*  (146)— 135— 5  b  col.— 
316—82—284—50—234—50—184+162—846. 
316—83—284-146—138.    577—138—489+1—440. 
316—32—284—50—234—60—184—22*  ft  k  col.— 162. 
316—31—285—80—256-60—205—146—59+162— 

221— 6*  col.— 216. 
816—82—284—162  (78:1)— 123-68  (80:1)— 64.  623— 

64—469+1—460+2*  col.— 462. 
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316.    577—318—261+1—263. 
316-32—284—146—188.    16^-188—24+1—26 
816—82—284—60—284-60—184.    46^—184^-278+ 

1..279+8  b  *  >&— 287. 
81^-82—284—60—284—162—72—60  (76:1)— 22. 

457-22—485+1—486. 
316—82—284—146—188.    462—188—824+1—825. 
816-82—284—60—284—162—72. 
316—32—284—146^138.    468—188—380+1—881 
316—32—284—60—284—60—184—4  h  col— 180. 


3 16—60—266—58—208. 

816—146—171. 

816—32—284—68—226—11  b  col.— 216. 

816-30—286.     598—286—312+1—818. 

316—2  h  col.— 314. 

316—32—284—50—234.     577—234—843+1—344. 

816.    338—316—22+1—23. 

316—144  (317  to  461  79:1)— 172.    677—172—405+ 

1—406+11/5  col.— 417. 
316—31—285—80—255. 

316—31—285.     598—286—313—1—814+9  b  col.— 
316—67  (80:1)— 259. 

316—30—286—57—229—14  b  9t  h  col.— 215. 
816—31—286—50—286.     838—236—108+1—104. 
316—32—284—14  b  col.— (370). 
816—30—286—67  (80:1)— 229.     598—229—369+1— 
316.    338—816—22+1—23+5  h  col.— 28. 
316—80—286—57  (80:1)— 229. 
816—31—285—67—228.    623—228—296+1—296. 
816—58  (80:1)— 258.     62»— 258— 265+1— 266. 
816—57—259.     583— 259— 274+1— 275  +  7 <^  coi.— 
316—32—284^57—227.     598—227—371+1—372+ 

10  /^  &  .4—382. 
31^-.30-.286— 57  (80:1)— 229. 
316—32—284.    388—284—54+1—55+3^—58. 
3ie— 31— 285— 30— 256.    838—265—83 + 1—84. 
316—145—171—5 bhh  col.— 166. 
816-32—284.     698—284—814+ 1—816. 
816—31—285—162—123. 
316—32—284—60—284—60  (76:1)— 184.    462—184— 

278+1—279. 
316—31—285—30—255.    338— 256— 83+ 1—84 -i 

8  k  col.— (87). 
8ie— 32— 284— 30— 254.    338—254—84+1—85+ 

3Acol.— (8S). 
816—31—285-50—235.    839—235—104+1—105. 
316-31-285.     338—285—53+1—54+8  h  col.— 67. 
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26 
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80.1 
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79:2 


this 


play 
and 
The 

Meny 

Wives 

of 

Windsor. 


816-82—284.    598-284—314+1—815. 
816—30—286—162  (78: 1)— 124— 62  (80:1)— 62.    489 

-62— 427-+- 1—428.  428  81:1 

316—32—284.    598— 284— 314+1— 315+10^  &  i—  325  79:2 

316-31—285—30—255.  255  78:2 
316-32— 284— 57— 227— 62— 165— 4^  *  h  (62)— 161. 

489—161—328+1—829.  329  81:1 

316-32— 284— 145— 139— 58  (80:1)— 81— 62— 19.  19  81:1 

316—31—285—50—235.  235  77:2 

316-64  (79:2)— 25^-57  (80:1)— 195— 2  h  col.— 198.  198  79:2 

Here  the  word  merry  is  disguised  in  marry,  which  represented  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  in  that  age.  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  in  his  Shakespeare  Manual,  p.  66, 
shows  that  e  was  then  usually  pronounced  like  "a  in  m<ire."  and  '*  rarely  as  e  in 
fve;"  and  merry  was  therefore  pronounced  marry  or  mary.  After  awhile  we 
shall  see  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  used  again,  with  the  word  merry  as  found 
in  the  same  act,  scene  fourth,  *'A  mtny  song,  come;  it  grows  late."  And  how 
cunningly  is  wives  disguised  in  ale-wive* s  (19,  81:1).  And  yet  the  work  is 
strained.  The  line  is:  "  He  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wive's  new  petticoat." 
It  should  be  ale-wife* s;  but  wifes  would  not  have  given  us  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  hence  the  woman  had  to  be  turned  into  a  plural.  And  see  how 
Windsor  is  dragged  in:  '*  The  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  him  to  a  singing 
man  of  Windsor,**  Why  a  singing  man  of  Windsor  and  not  of  some  other  town  ? 
And  what  was  a  "  singing  man  of  Windsor"  ?  Let  the  curious  examine  the  Con- 
cordance for  the  relations  between  the  words  merry  wives  and  Windsor,  or  the  dis- 
guise Wind-sir,  in  the  diflferent  Plays. 

And  what  is  "the  German  hunting  in  water-worke " ?  The  commentators  can 
make  nothing  of  it  ?  And  we  will  see  that  as  German  is  the  316th  word  from  the 
last  word  of  scene  i,  so  hunting  is  the  316th  word  from  the  beginning  of  the  next 
scene,  and  that  it  describes  Shakspere's  rabbit-hunting  asa  boy: 

316—161  (78:1)— 155— 57  (80: 1 —98— 61  (80:2)— 37— 

4//&//(61)— 33.  83  81:1         rabbit     ) 

316.    339—316—23—1—24.  24         80:1       hunting    f 

and  that  98  (155 — 57—98)  is  low  (80:2),  and  that  37  [155 — 57^^—61  (8o:2>— 37]  is 
rascally;  and  that  the  same  234  (316 — 32—284 — 50—234)  which  produced  draw, 
characters  and  so  many  other  important  words,  carried  through  that  same  57,  and 
up  from  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  the  next  column,  plus  1  hyphen,  yields  286, 
80:2,  company;  and  so  we  have:  rabbit — hunting — rascally — loiv — company  ! 

It  would  seem,  I  say,  as  if  German  admiration  of  the  great  genius  revealed  in 
the  Plays  began  at  an  early  period;  and  the  pride  with  which  Bacon  refers  to  this 
approbation  of  a  distinguished  foreigner  is  characteristic  of  the  man  who  left 
*'  his  memory  to  the  next  ages  and  to  foreign  nations^**  He  felt  the  inadequacy  of 
the  development  of  his  own  people  at  that  time. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  gave  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  a  long  sentence 
where  31  and  32  regularly  alternated;  but  that  in  the  foregoing,  and  in  some  pas- 
sages that  follow,  we  have  316  used  by  itself  as  a  root-number,  and  sometimes  alter- 
nated with  30,  50,  31  and  32.  The  answer  is  that  in  these  latter  instances  the  top 
fragment  of  79:1  is  not  used  as  a  starting-point,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  that  the 
number  316  plays  backward  and  forward  between  the  beginning  of  scene  third  and 
the  end  of  scene  fourth;  and  that  316  is  the  real  root-number. 
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And  we  also  have  given  at  length,  in  the  Cipher  narrative,  the  convenation 
l)etween  Cecil  and  the  German  Minister.     And  the  Minister — 


3ie--82— 284— 57— 227— 62— 165.  489—165—8244-1—325 

316—82—284-8(^-254—162—02. 

316— 81— 285— 50— 235— 57— 178— 8  A  col.— 175. 

316-30— 286— 30— 256— 162— W. 

316.    508—316—282-1-1—288. 

316—32—284—10—254—162—02.    610— 92— 518-hl 

— 519-h2Acol.— 521. 
:316-.30-286.    388—286—52+1—58. 
;316— 30— 28^-50— 236:-50— 186— 22  b  col.— 164. 
316—31—285—50—235.    388— 235— 1084-1- 104. 
316—32-  284—30—254—162—02. 
316—31—285—60—236—57  (80:1)— 178— 62  (80:2)— 

116.    480—116—378+1—374.  374         81:1  aU 

316—82—284—50—284-57—177—62—115.    480— 

115—374+1—875.  375         81:1 


Wort. 
-325 

Page  and 
Column. 

81:1 

s^vcmn 

02 

77:2 

up 

175 

80:2 
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04 

77:2 

down 

283 

70:2 

fhej 

521 

77:2 

can 

68 

80:1 

not 

164 

78:2 

equal 

104 

80:1 

it 

02 

78:2 

in 

These  are  rare  words.  Europe  occurs  but  ten  times  in  all  the  Plays :  minisUt' 
but  twice  in  this  play,  and  but  eleven  other  times  in  all  the  Historical  Plays.  Or- 
tnan  is  found  but  this  one  time  in  this  play,  and  but  nine  times  in  all  the  Plays. 

And  observe  the  additional  multitudinous  proofs  of  the  Cipher:  While  316.  up 
from  the  end  of  scene  i,  act  ii,  is  German^  316,  up  the  same  column,  but  counting 
in  the  five  hyphens  in  the  column,  is  worth;  and  316  less  30  is  286,  and  this,  less  57 
(the  section  at  the  end  of  80:1),  is  22q;  and  22q,  carried  down  the  preceding  column. 
is  coming  {worth  coming)\  and  229  down  the  next  column  forward  is  to;  and  329  up 
the  same  column  is  well  (well  worth  coming  to)\  and  316 — 32—284,  and  this  carried 
again  up  from  the  end  of  scene  i,  as  in  the  case  of  German  and  worth,  produces. 
^lus  the  hyphens,  England  (well  loorth  coming  to  England);  and  284  again  less 
57  is  227,  and  227  carried  again  up  the  preceding  column,  +  b  h  h,  yields  war; 
and  316  less  the  same  57  produces  long  (well  worth  coming  all  the  lottg  way  to  Eng- 
land). 

I  gave  a  great  many  instances,  on  page  715,  ante,  where  says  and  ill  or  seas 
and  ill  were  matched  together  to  produce  Cecil  (pronounced  Sacil),  and  here  we 
have  another;  and  we  shall  see  still  others  as  we  progress. 

Then  the  German  Minister  grows  enthusiastic  over  the  dramatic  delineation 
of  the  character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.     In  his  conversation  with  Cecil  — 

316—32—284—50—284—57—177—62—115.  115         81:1  He 

316—82—284—30—254-186—68.    480—68—421  + 

1—422+1  A— 423. 
316—30—286—57—220—8  h  col.— 226. 
316—50—266—67—200. 
81^-49  (76:1)— 267— 57— 210. 

316^50^26^—67—200—61  (80:2)— 148— 43  *  h  col.— 144 
316—31—285—57—228—11  b  col.— 217. 
316—57—250—186  (81 :2)— 73. 
81 6— 82— 284-^7— 227. 
316—30—286—62  (80:2)— 224. 
316—57—250.     584—250—275+1—276. 
316—31—285.    888—285—53+1—54.  64         80:1 
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80:2 
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80:2 
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» 

146 

81:1 

part 

178 

81:1 

as 

73 

80:1 

this, 

68 

80:1 

and 

64 

80:1 

draw 

104 

80:1 

it 

—162 

80:2 

80 

1 

425 

• 

81:1 

well, 

217 

80:2 

should 

16» 

81:1 

be 

145 

81:1 

immortal, 

51^-60  (76:  l>-266— 67— 20ft-61  (80:1)— 148— 

2^  col.— 146. 
^16— 81— 28&-48— 285— 62— 178. 
^16—50—266.    88^-266—72+1-78. 
316—81-285.    888— 285— G8+1— 54+0  b  col.— 68. 
316—82—284.     888—284—54+1—55+9  b  col— 64. 
316—81—285—50—285.     888-28o— 108+1— 104. 
316— 82— 284— 60— 284— 58(80:1)— 176— 14*&  //  col 
316—82—284—80—254—185  (81:2)— 69.     489-09— 

420—1+4^  A  //  (185)— 425. 
316-81—285—57—228—11  b  col.— 217. 
316-80—286—57—229—61  (80:2)— 168. 
^16—50—266—57-209—62  (80:1)— 147— 2*  col.— 

This  is  the  only  time  immortal  occurs  in  this  play,  and  it  is  found  but  twice 
besides  in  all  the  Historical  Plays.  And  this  is  the  only  time  conceive  appears  in 
this  play;  and  it  is  found  but  three  times  besides  in  all  the  Historical  Plays. 
Observe  the  word /arr  in  the  Concordance: — how  often  it  occurs  in  some  plays 
■and  how  rarely  in  others.  It  is  found  but  five  times  in  Macbeth^  while  we  dis- 
cover it  twenty-four  times  in  Hamlet;  and  play  ofxyxn  but  four  times  in  Macbeth; 
while //fiy  and /Ai^j  are  found  thirty-Jive  times  in  Hamlet!  This  is  because  the 
Cipher  story  in  the  latter  play  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the  Plays  and  player^,  and 
acting,  etc.,  while  in  Macbeth  those  subjects  are  but  little  referred  to.  And  where 
j>lays  are  alluded  to  in  the  internal  narrative,  it  is  natural  to  speak  of  such  and  such 
a  part  in  the  play,  or  of  the  first,  second  or  third  part  of  some  of  the  Historical 
Plays. 

And  it  further  appears  (departing  a  little  from  our  root-number  316)  that — as  I 
had  supposed  —  Shakspere  was  a  usurer  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  told 
by  this  same  root-number,  338,  that  he  acquired  a  great  part  of  his  wealth  by  this 
practice,  and  is  clad  in  — 

338__32— 80(V-5  b  (32>-801— 80— 271— 146— 125— 

1  ;&— 124. 
388— 81— 807— 5^  (82)— 802— 80^272— 146— 126. 

508—126—882+1—888+1—884. 
338—82—806—5  b  (82)— 801— 80— 271— 50— 221— 146 

—75.    508—75—438+1—484. 
388—81—807—5  b  (81)— 802. 
388—82—806—5  b  (82)— 801— 80— 271— 145— 126. 

610—126—484+1—485. 


124 
884 

434 

802 


76:2       apparel 


75:2 

75:2 
76:2 


fit 


for 


486 

That  instead  of  being  half-naked  he  is  arrayed  — 

33a-82— 806— 6  ^—801—50—271—50—221. 
338— 81— 807— 6^  (81)— 802— 80— 272— 49— 228. 

610—228—887+1—888+14  b  a  >l— 402. 
388—82—806—5  ^—801— 50— 251-^50— 201.    608— 

201.^02+1—408. 
^8-_31— 807— 5  ^—302—50  (76:1)— 252. 

Very  different  from  the  rags  he  wore  when  he  — 

338—81—807-5/^-802—80—272.  508—272—236+1—237 


77:2 


prmce; 


221 

77:2 

in 

402 

77:2 

silk 

408 

76:2 

and 

252 

76:2 

satin 

75:2 


fled 
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77:2 


to 


83&— 32— 806— 6  ^—801—145—166. 
888—81—807—286  (79:1.  82  to  817)— 22— 2  h  (286)— 

20.    462—20—442+1—448.  448         78:2       London 

838—82—806—5^—801—50—251—145—106—8  b 

(145)— 108.  108  77:1  to 

888— 81— 807— 5  <5— 802-30— 272.    461-272-180+ 

1^1904  10^6  A— 200.  200         79:1         *scape 

888—82-30(^-5  <5— 801— 49  (76:1)— 252— 11  bt^h  col.— 241  771  fxom 

888—81—807—6  ^— 80&-146— 157.    577—167— 

420+1—421.  421         77:1  impriatbnment. 

And  that  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  was  derived  not  alone  from— 

33^-32  (79:1)— 806— 5  b  (812)— 301— 162— 139.  139         77:2         these 

388— 81(79:1)— 807— 5^(31)— 302— 30— 272.  272         76:1         shows; 

But  from  the  lending  of  money  at  a  high  rate  and  by  usurious  practices.  (The 
reader  will  note  the  precision  and  regularity  of  the  above  sentences.  Every  word  is 
the  338th  minus  31  or  32,  alternated,  minus  the  5  bracketed  words  in  31  or  32). 
We  read  that  he  doth  — 

888—81—807—50  (74:2)— 257— 60  (76:1)— 207— 146— 

61.    610—61—549+1—550. 
888-82—806—162—144.     162—144—18+1—19. 
388—81—307—162—145.    610--145— 465+<J  col.— 
888—82—306-49—257—80—227. 
338—31—807—60—257—80—227—5*  col.— 222. 
338—82—306—50—256—80—226—60—176—168—18. 
388—31—307—50—257—80—227-162-65—2  h  col.— 
838-32—807—50—257—50—207—145—61 .     162— 

61—101+1—102. 
838—31—807.    468—807—161 + 1—162. 
338—82—806-50—256—60—206. 
838—81—307—50—257—60—207—161-^6.    698— 

46—552+1—553.  558         79:2         paper, 

338—32—306-50—256—50—206—146—61+162— 

228— 5  *  col.— 218.  218  78:1  with 

888—31—307—50—257—30—227—162—65.  65  78:2  sure 

388—32—806—49  (76:1)— 257— 30— 227.    608-227— 

376+1— 377+3*  col.— 880.  880         76:2       security 

888—31—307—50—257—50—207—146—61+162—       228         78:1       enough. 

Observe  the  regularity  with  which  the  Cipher  moves  in  the  foregoing:  31 — 3^ 
— 31 — 32 — 31 — 32 — 31 — 32,  etc.  And  note  how  all  the  words  that  are  not  due 
directly  to  306  or  307  are  derived  from  306  or  307,  minus  30  or  50.  Commodity  is 
a  rare  word;  this  is  the  only  time  it  occurs  in  this  play.  It  is  found  in  King  Jokw 
quite  often,  where  it  tells,  probably,  the  story  of  Bacon's  own  money  necessities: 
it  is  found  twice  in  ist  Henry  IV,,  and  but  ten  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays.  lo 
Measure  for  Measure^  iv,  3,  we  find  the  "  commodity  of  paper"  alluded  to.  The 
clown,  describing  the  occupants  of  the  prison »  says: 

First,  here's  Master  Rash;  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old 
ginger,  ninescore  and  seventeen  pounds. 

Whereupon  Knight  says  in  a  foot-note: 
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77:2 
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19 

78:1 
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(475) 

77:2 

at 
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76:2 

a 

222 

78:1 
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78:2 
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The  old  comedies  are  full  of  the  practice  of  the  usurer  —  so  notorious  as  to 
acquire  him  the  name  of  the  brown  paper  merchant — of  stipulating  to  make  his 
advances  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  goods,  which  goods  were  sometimes  little 
more  than  packages  of  brown  paper. 

The  practice  is  alluded  to  in  ///  Henry  IV.,  and  there  we  have  even  the 
weird  brown.  It  is  dragged  into  the  wild  and  senseless  talk  of  the  Prince  to 
Francis  (ii,  4),  the  drawer:  **\o\xv  brown  bastard  is  your  only  wear."  In  act  i, 
scene  2,  we  have  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves;  and  in  act  ii,  scene  4,  again,  we  have 
•'nothing  hvLt papers ^  my  Lord."  It  would  be  curious  to  find  how  often  commodity 
—  brown — paper  sl^^slx  together  in  the  same  vicinity  in  the  different  Plays;  but  I 
have  not  the  time  or  space  to  pursue  the  subject. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  remarking  that  it  adds  very  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Shakspere,  his  character  and  appearance.  It  tells  us  he  was  gross  and 
coarse  in  his  nature  and  his  life;  that  he  was  not  devoid,  however,  of  a  certain 
ready  wit;  a  glutton  in  his  diet  and  fond  of  the  bottle.  That  he  had  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Falstaff,  and  that  he  was  the  model  from  which  the  characters  of 
Sir  John  and  Sir  Tobie  were  drawn.  It  also  tells  us  that  Bacon  was  assisted,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  construction  of  the  Plays  by  his  brother  Anthony.  It  tells  us 
further  that  before  Shakspere's  health  was  broken  down  by  his  evil  courses  he 
acted  the  part  of  Falstaff  on  the  stage.  It  also  tells  us  that  the  Plays  drew  great 
crowds  of  delighted  people,  and  greatly  enriched  all  concerned  in  their  production. 
And  this  is  confirmed  from  historical  sources.  Nash  records  that  in  a  short  space 
of  about  three  months,  in  the  summer  of  1592,  the  play  of  Henry  VI.  was  witnessed 
by  "ten  thousand  spectators  at  least;"'  and  we  are  told  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in 
1596,  "took  the  metropolis  by  storm."'  And  this  chapter  further  confirms  the 
tradition  of  Elizabeth's  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  fat  knight;  and  it  gives 
us  further  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  German  Minister.  And  beyond  all 
this  it  tells  us  that  Shakspere  had  enriched  himself  by  usurious  practices,  corrob- 
orating the  evidence  of  the  numerous  suits  brought  by  him  against  different  parties 
to  recover  money  loaned,  and  the  fact  that  the  only  letter  extant  addressed  to  him 
was  touching  a  loan  of  money. 

1  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Outlines,  p.  64.  *  Ibid.,  p.  85. 


Note.  The  numbering  in  column  2  of  page  78  in  the  facsimile  is  slightly 
wrong;  each  number  below  the  51st  should  be  moved  backwards  one.  The  error 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  word  almost,  line  7,  enclosed  in  the  bracket  sentence  of 
eleven  words,  is  not  counted  in  as  part  of  the  bracket  sentence,  but  as  part  of  the 
text;  hence  the  first  word,  should,  after  the  bracket  sentence,  is  the  52d  word  in- 
stead of  the  51st,  and  all  the  succeeding  numbers  in  the  column  have  to  be  moved 
backward  to  correspond.  The  Publishers. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


SWEET  ANN  HA  THA  WA  Y, 


One  woman  v^  fair;  yet  I  am  well:  another  is  wise;  yet  I  am  well:  another  virtaous;  3ret  I  an 
well:  but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  Woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace. 

Much  Ad^t  fV't'. 

WE  pass  to  another  part  of  our  story:  the  history  of  Shak- 
spere's  marriage. 
I  have  already  quoted  one  or  two  lines  as  to  his  rabbit-hunting. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  says: 

^88—80—808-49—259—161—98.    457—98—859+1 

—860+5^  col.— 865. 
.838^80—806.     588—808—225+1—226+18  d  col.— 
588—50—288—49—289.    677-  289—888+ 1—339+ 

8  A  col.— 342. 
388— 80— 80S— 81  (79:1)— 277— 162— 115— 49  <76:1)— 
38&— 80— 808— 50— 258— 50— 20:^162— 46— 2  >&  col.—  44 
389—80  (74:2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 288— 81  (79:1)— 207 

—50  (76:1)— 157— 145— 12— 8 1^  (145)— 9.    498—9 

—489+1—490. 
388-80—808-49—259—162—97+457—554. 
388—80—808—49—259—162—97. 
33S_50  (74:2)— 288— 50  (76:1)— 28&-81  (79:l>-207 

—145  (76:2)— 62— 50  (76:1)— 12. 
388—80—808—49—259—162—97.     467—97—360+1—861 
388— 30— 8J8— 50— 258— 162— 96— 82  (79:1)— 64— 

58(80:1)— 6. 
388—30—308—50—258—49—209—162—47. 
388—31—307—50—257. 
338-49—289. 

Then  we  are  told  how  he  annoyed  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  **  an  upright  and  worship- 
ful man." 
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333— 22^  *  A— 316— 161. 

— 5 /^  col.— 32. 
338— 22<i  &  A— 316— 161. 
338—23//  &  //— 316— 161. 

363+1—364. 


.155—59—98—61  (80:2>-.87 

82 
.155-_57^98.  98 

.155—67—98.    461—98— 

864 


81:1       Uprifi^t 
79:1  and 

80:2     worshipfsL 


And  we  are  told  that  he  did — 


826 
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827 


Word. 
^88-3a-dO&-161— 147— 82— 115.    518—115—408 

+ 1—404+2  h  col.— 406.  406 

^88-80— 308— 50— 25^-162— 06— 82— 64— 2  b  col.—  62 
,888—80—808—50—258-162—06.  518—9^-422+1—428 
-888— 80— 308-49^259— 162--97+ 186  (81 :1)—  288 


Paffeand 
ColumQ. 


79:1 
80:2 
79:1 
81:2 
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many 
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And  observe  how  cunningly  that  word  deer^  spelled  deere^  is  concealed  in  the 
triple-hyphenated  word,  heart^eere- Harry.  It  is  not  spelled  dear^  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
buidftre.  See  deare  Lord^  end  scene  1,  act  iii,  p.  86,  Folio.  Deare  was  one  thing 
^nd  deere  another,  and  here  the  Cipher  required  deere. 

And  we  are  told  that  he  spent  his  time  — 

^16—82—284—50—234—162—72-2  k  col.— 70. 
:816— 81— 285— 162— 128— 4^  ft  h  col.— 119. 
-816-161-155— ^7—98  >61  (80:2)— 87— 4  ^  ft  h  (61>— 
816.     889— 816_28+1— 24. 
316—82—284—146—188—8^  (146)— 185— 58  (80:1) 

—77— 2^  col. —75. 
316—81—285-5  h  col.— 280. 

316-32— 284— «0— 284— 57— 177.  461—177—284+1—285 
816—161—155—57-^. 
:816— 161— 155— 57— 98— 61  (80:2)— 87. 
316-82—284—50—234—57—177.    461—177—284+1 

— 2a5+l.icol.— 286.  286         80:2      company. 

Observe  that  rabbit  occurs  but  four  times  in  all  the  thousand  pages  of  the  Plays, 
•and  but  once  in  this  play,  and  hunting  is  found  but  fifteen  times  in  all  the  Plays, 
and  but  once  in  this  play.  And  here  is  another  evidence  of  the  Cipher  in  the 
Plays:  —  rascally  is  found  in  but  six  plays  out  of  thirty-seven;  and  it  is  found  once 
in  Tht  Merry  Wives ^  where  Shakspere's  story  is  talked  about  in  Cipher,  and  four 
times  in  this  play,  where  he  is  also  dealt  with.  That  is  to  say,  rascally  appears 
but  eleven  times  in  all  the  Plays,  and  five  of  these  are  where  Shakspere  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Cipher  narrative !  This  illustrates  that  all  words  are  not  found  on  all 
pages,  but  that  each  subject  begets  its  own  vocabulary. 

We  are  told  that  — 

:338_30^808— 162— 146— 32— 1 14.    896— 1 14— 282 + 1 

—288+2^  col.— 285.  285         80:1  Will 

-33a— 80— 808— 163-145.  145         78:2  and 

338—80—308—49—259—162—97—50—47.    457—47 

—410+1—411.  411         76:2  his 

338— 30— 308— 162— 146— 31(79:1)— 115.    528—115 

—408+1—409+4^  ft  h-^X^,  418 

33a— 30— 808— 49— 252— 162— 97— 32  (791)— 65. 

389—65—274+1—275.  275         80:1 

.338—80^-808—162—146—31—115—5  /^— 110— 58 

(80:1)— 52.    462—52—410  +  1—411. 
:838— 80— 30&— 49— 259— 162-^7— 32— 65— 2  ^— 68. 
338—30—308—162—146—3 1— 1 15. 
;338— 30— 308— 162— 146— 31— 115— 58  (81:1)— 57. 

628—57—466+1—467.  467         80:2         most 
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Pafreand 
Word.      Column. 

888—80^-808—162—146—81—115—63  (31)— 110— 

58(80:1)— 52.    528—52—471+1—472.  472         80:2     pemidoiis 

888—80—808—163—145.    518—145—378-1-1—  874         79:1 


The  reader  will  observe  here  thai  every  word  grows  out  of  308  (338 — 30— 30S), 
and  that  in  every  case  but  one  the  308  is  modified  by  deducting  162  from  it;  that  is 
to  say,  by  carrying  the  30S  to  the  end  of  scene  third  (78:1)  and  counting  upwards; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  one  exception  referred  to,  we  commence  to  count  one  word 
further  down,  to-wit:  from  the  beginning  of  scene  fourth,  instead  of  from  the  end 
of  scene  third.  And  every  one  of  these  308  minus  162  or  163  is  carried  again 
through  the  last  fragment  of  scene  fourth,  containing  31  words,  or  32  if  we  count 
from  the  first  word  of  the  next  scene  (act  ii,  scene  i)  inclusive. 

And  he  will  observe  that  the  modifications  are  made  by  49,  162,  31  or  32, 
and  57  or  58.  Now  49  is  the  Jirst  fragment  of  scene  j^  and  162  is  the  last  fragment 
of  scene  J ;  and  31  or  32  represents  the  last  fragment  of  scene  4;  and  57  or  58.  the 
first  fragment  of  scetie  2,  act  ii;  and  308  put  through  these  changes  yields  the  remark^ 
able  sentence  above  given. 

And  then  comes  the  story  of  his  trouble  with  Ann  Hathaway.  Here  we  hare 
the  name: 

888— 200  (79:1)— 138.    462-138—324-1-1—825.  335        78:2  Ann 

888—200  (79:1)— 13d— 5  //  (200)— 188.    462—188— 

329H- 1—330  ,          330  78:2          Hath  "< 

388— 200(79:1)— 128— 13 /J  col.— 125.  125  78:2              a      I 

338— 31  (79:1)— 307— 80— 277— 50— 227.  598—227 

—871+1—372-1-10 bhh  col.— 882.  882  79:2 


Here  it  will  be  observed  Ann  hath  a  are  all  derived  from  338 — 20O'— 138;  these 
came  from  the  fragment  of  79:1  below  the  end  of  the  second  subdivision  of  the 
column,  to  the  bottom  of  the  column  (318+200—518,  number  of  words  on  page); 
while  the  last  word  comes  from  the  fraction  above  the  first  word  of  that  same  sub* 
division  to  the  top  of  the  column.  And  we  will  see  that  same  number  277  yielding 
a  great  many  other  significant  words,  as  277,  78:1,  twenty  (Ann  was  txventy-fk\€\\  and 
up  79:2,  less  I  hyphen,  it  is  she,  etc. 

And  it  seems  she  was  a  widow  and  her  legal  name  was  Whatley,  but  she  was 
generally  called  by  her  maiden  name.     And  here  we  have  it  again : 

888—82  (79:1)— 806— 80— 276— 5  b  (32)— 271 + 162—488 

— 8AC0I.—  480         78:1  Ann 

838— 200(79:1)— 188— 2  <^  col.— 186.  136         79:2        What   \ 

838-81  (79:1>— 807— 80— 277— 50— 227— 57  (80:1)—  ' 

170.    838—170—168+1—169.  169         79:1  lay.     S 

And  there  is  a  long  narrative  here  about  Ann  and  her  troubles.  By  the  same 
root-number  338,  modified  by  deducting  the  22^  *  ^  in  167,  as  heretofore,  we  have 
another  reference  to  her: 

605—167—888—22  ^  a  A  (167)— 816. 

816— 31— 285— 2  A  col.— 283. 

316—31—285. 

3ie-_49  (76:1)— 267+163— 480. 

816—50(76:1)— 266— 199  (79:1)— 67— 5^  (199—62. 

598-62—536+ 1—587. 
816— 49—267— 200  (79:1)— 67.    468—67—401  + 1— 
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Observe  the  adroitness  with  which  the  same  Ann^  or,  as  it  is  disguised.  An  (430, 
78:1).  is  made  to  do  double  duty  once  by  the  root-number  338,  and  then  by  the 
modified  root-number  338 — 22  b  *  ^—316,  both  counts  falling  on  the  same  word 
from  the  same  starting-point.     And  the  same  is  true  of  the  word  a  (125,  78:2). 

And  she  was  a  widow  ! 


Word. 

Page  and 

Column. 

125 

78:2 

A 

125 

79:2 

widow 

838— 50— 288— 18a— 125.  ' 
838—50-1-288—163—125. 

In  the  Consistory  Court  at  Worcester,  in  the  marriage  register,  there  is  an 
entry  in  these  terms:  **  1582,  Nov.  27,  William  Shaxpere  and  Anne  Whfitely  of 
Temple  Grafton."  The  next  day,  November  28.  1582,  a  bond  is  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  to  hold  him  harmless  for  "  licensing, "  etc. ,  the  marriage  of 
William  Shagspere  and  Anne  Hathwey.  The  Shakspereolators  have  always  ignored 
the  license  entry;  and  although  there  was  no  record  of  a  license  to  Shakspere  to 
wed  Ann  Hathaway,  they  would  have  none  of  the  Whately  woman.  And  Knight 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  old  church  at  Hampton  Lucy,^  and 
would  have  us  believe  that  Shakspere  and  the  ** sweet  Anne"  were  married  in  it, 
although  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  belief;  and  we  have  a 
delightful  rural  picture  of  the  "  ribands,  rosemary  and  bay,"  the  **  roundels,"  the 
'' wheaten  garlands,"  the  "bride  cup"  and  the  bridal  banquet;  all  constructed,  as 
most  of  the  Shakspere  biography  has  been,  out  of  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
writer,  who  sought,  in  this  way,  from  the  beggarly  materials  afforded  him,  to  create 
a  man  that  would  fit  into  the  requirements  of  the  Plays. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  is  said,  in  an  article  in  the  London  Telegraphy '  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  Ann  Hathaway  never  lived  in  the  Hathaway  cottage;  that  is,  that  she 
was  not  a  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  alias  Gardner,  of  Stratford,  who  died  in 
1582.  Mr.  Rolfe*  concurs  in  this  view.  Richard  Hathaway 's  will  names  seven 
children,  and  Anne  was  not  one  of  them.     The  London  Telegraph  says: 

It  is  deplorable  to  have  doubts  started  as  to  whether  the  Shakespeare  Museum 
contains  a  single  genuine  relic ;  whether  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  is  not,  after  all, 
a  simple  fraud;  and  Mary  Arden's  farm  a  disreputably  unhistorical  building.  .  .  .  But 
will  they  care  to  go  to  the  shrine  of  the  great  poet  if  a  cloud  of  doubt  surrounds 
some  of  its  most  cherished  monuments?  If  everything  at  Stratford  were  shown  as 
being  only  doubtfully  connected  with  the  Bard?  For  example,  instead  of  the 
guide-post  pointing  the  way  to  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage,  it  might  be  sadly  truth- 
ful to  say,  *'To  the  reputed  cottage  of  Anne  Hathaway."  Mary  Arden's  farm- 
house ought  to  be  ticketed  as  an  ''uncertain  "  building,  and  Shakespeare's  tomb  in 
the  church  would  have  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  "either  of  Shakespeare  or 
somebody  else.  " 

A.  Hall,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Athenceum,  1886,  suggests  that  Richard  Hath- 
away, alias  Gardner,  may  have  married  a  widow  named  Whately,  from  Temple 
Grafton,  and  that  she  might  have  taken  the  nam 3  of  Hathaway  as  his  step- 
daughter. 

But  here  in  the  Cipher  is  the  explanation  of  the  mystery:  Ann  had  been  mar- 
ried to  one  Whatley;  and  when  the  bride  herself  gave  her  name,  Nov.  27,  1582,  for 
the  marriage  license,  she  gave  it  correctly,  and  she  was  married  by  that  name;  but 
the  next  day,  when  her  farmer  friends  were  called  upon  to  furnish  the  bond  to 
indemnify  the  Bishop,  they  gave  the  lawyer  who  drew  the  bond  the  name  by 
which,  in  the  careless  fashion  of  such  people,  she  was  generally  known. 

»  Biography^  p.  223.  ^  Shakspeariana^  Sept.,  1886,  pp.  430,  431. 

^Literary  Worlds  Boston,  Jan.  23,  1886,  p.  30. 


Word. 

Pafreand 
Column. 

(269) 

78:2 

She 

104 

77:2 

is 

809 

78:1 

&r 

(271) 

79:2 

gone 

104 

79:1 

in 

147 

77:2 

prej^naacy. 

830  THE  CIPHER  hARRATIVE. 

De  Quincey  says  of  the  marriage  bond: 

Trepidation  and  anxiety  are  written  upon  its  face.  .  .  .  Economy,  whidi 
retards  the  marriage,  is  here  evidently  in  collision  with  some  opposite  principle 
which  precipitates  it.  How  is  all  this  to  be  explained  ?  Neither  do  we  like  the 
spectacle  of  a  mature  young  woman,  five  years  past  her  majority,  wearing  the  scni> 
blance  of  having  been  led  astray  by  a  boy  who  had  still  two  years  and  a  half  u> 
run  of  his  minority. 

And  we  are  told  that  — 

31&— 81  (79:1)— 285— 16  b  9,  h  co]..i-269. 

816—50—266—162—104. 

316—7  ^col.— 809. 

316—81  (79:1)— 285— 14^  col.— 271. 

316—50—266—162—104. 

316—163—158—6  b  9^  h  col.— 147. 

This  the  only  time  the  word  pregnancy  appears  in  all  the  qoOyOoo  words  of  tkr 
Plays !  And  it  appears  just  where  it  is  needed  to  tell  the  story  of  Shakspere's- 
marriage;  and  it  is  found  side  by  side  with  yfnii  —  Hath — a — ttwr,  and  ^/ii»— 
What —  lay  (by  two  different  counts);  and  other  still  more  significant  words  thai 
are  to  follow.     I  weary  of  asking  the  question: — can  all  this  be  accident? 

And  then  we  have  this  description  of  her:  * 

388—80—808—31—277.    598-277—321+1—822.        322         79:2  She 

838— 60— 288— 146— 142— 3  *  (146)— 139.    462—139— 

828+1—324+6^  A  h  col  —330. 
338—32—306—50—256—162—94—65—29. 
338-30—308—145—168.     610—163—447+1—448+ 

11  ^  ft  >&— 459. 
338—50—288—162—126-64  (79:2)— 62. 
338—80—308—145—168.    610—163—447+1—448+ 

2  h  col.— 450. 
338—00—288—162—126.    598—126—472+1—473. 
338— 50— 288— 162— 12(^-57  (79:1)— 69.    896-69— 

827+1—328.  328         80:1  fair 

388—50—288—162—126—80—96—64  (79:2)— 82+ 

838—870 
338-_l»ft— 189. 

338— 50— 288— 162— 126— 65  (79:2)— 61.    396-61— 

835+1—336. 
838—80—308—285—23+388—361 . 
388—199  (318  d  79:1)— 139. 
888—80—308—285—23.    162—23—189+ 1—140. 
338—50—288-161—127.    896-127—269+1—270+ 

2^co1.-^72.  272         80:1  looff 

338— 50— 288— J  61— 127— 57  79:1)— 70— 57  (80:1)— 18. 

52a— 13— 510+1— 511.  511         80:2  red 

888—200  (79:1,  817  ^)— 138-65  (79:2)— 73.    162— 

78—89+1—90.  90         78:1  hjur. 

This  is  the  only  time  red  appears  in  this  act;  it  is  found  but  twice  besides  i» 
this  play.  And  this  is  the  only  time  color  occurs  in  thb  act.  And  this  is  the  only 
time  complexion  appears  in  this  play,  and  it  is  found  but  four  other  times  in  the  ten 


830 
29 

78:2 
80:1 

hath 

a 

459 
62 

77:2 
80:1 

pretty 
face 

450 
473 

77:2 
79:2 

and 

a 

370 

80:1    c 

4implex] 

139 

80:1 

with 

336 

'  80:1 

a 

361 

'  |0:1 

high 

189 

78:1 

color 

140 

78:1 

and 

L 


SW'££  r  ANN  HA  THA  WA  Y. 


83  r 


Word. 

Pa«reand 
Column. 

822 

79:2 

She 

809 

80:1 

was 

109 

78:2 

a 

189 

79:2 

gross 

189 

78:1 

and 

Historical  Plays.  And  it  is  dragged  in  here  by  the  heels:  "  It  discolors  the  com- 
plexion  of  my  greatness,"  says  Prince  Hal,  "  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  weary  !'* 
And  note  how  it  is  matched  with /«>(*'  fair  complexion").  Each  is  505 — 167—338. 
— 50—288 — 162  (78: i)-— 126;  and  both  words  are  found  in  the  same  column,  the  one 
carried  through  the  last  subdivision  of  79:1,  the  other  through  the  last  subdivision 
of  79:2. 

And  this  statement  about  Ann's  appearance  confirms  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Oldys,  that  she  was  quite  handsome;  but — 


S88— 80— 808— 81  (79:1)— 277.    698—277—321+1— 

338—200—188—50—88.    89^—88—808+1-309. 

38&-199— 189— 80— 109. 

888—199—189. 

838— 58  (79:1)— 280.    46&-280— 1884-1-189. 

838—200—188—5  A  (200)— 183.    46^—138—329  + 1— 

880+6^  ft  ^—386. 
838—67  (79:l)-i281— 162— 11^-50— 69.    698—69— 

629-1-1—580. 
83S-162— 176-60— 126.    462—126—886-1-1—387-1- 

5  s  col.— 342. 
338—200^138—60-88.    618—88—430-1-1—431. 
838—199—139—80—109. 

838—162—176—60—126.    462—126—836-1-1—887. 
838-31—807-30—277—60—227-50—177-1-168— 

340—2  A  col— 388. 

888—161—1 77.     177-1- 168—340. 

338—200—188—50—88—58  (79:1)— 30— 1  A  col.— 

388—200-188—50—88.    88— 57  (T9:l)— 31.    698— 
—31— 567 -hi— 668. 

838— 168— 17^-50— 125. 

+6i^ft>icoI.— 814. 

838-199—189-30—109. 


836 


630 


78:2 


79:2 


vulgar 


woman: 


462—125—337+ 1—838 


186—109—76+1—77. 


83a-161— 177— 49  (76:1>— 128. 

838—200  (79:1)— 138-30—108— 65  (79:2)— 43.     888— 
48—295+1—296+2—298. 

838—81—307.     633—307-226+ 1— ?27. 
338—81—807—200  (79:1>— 107.     888—107—281 + 1— 
888—199—189—80-109. 

338—67—281. 

338—32—806—300—106. 

838— 199— 139— 80— 199— a  >l  col.— 107. 

838—32  (79:l>-806— 30— 276+162— 488. 

838— 200(79:1)— 188— 50— 88— 68  (79:1)— 80. 
338—200—138—60—88.     162—88—74+1—75. 
888-82—806.    633—306—227+1—228. 


842 

78:2 

with 

431 

79:1 

a 

109 

79:2 

good 

837 

78:2 

hearty 

838 

78.1 

'tis 

340 

78:  i 

true. 

29 

78:2 

but 

668 

79:2 

a 

344 

78:2 

loud 

77 

81:2 

tongue 
and 

128 

79:2 

rough 

298 

80:1 

manners; 

a 

227 

79:2 

gossip 

232 

80:1 

with 

109 

78:2 

a 
giddy 

281 

78:1 

head. 

106 

78:2 

the 

107 

78:2 

model 
from 

438 

78:2 

which 

I 
draw 

80 

78:2 

76 

78:1 

Mistress 

228 

79:2 

Quickley. 

And  the  Bishop  says: 


832 


THE  CIPHER  NARRA  TIVE. 


Word. 
838— 50.28a--49  (76:1)^289.  289 

838—144  (79:1,  817  to  461)— 194— 57— 187.  137 

885—81—807—5  ^-802— 285  (79:1)— 17— 2  h  (285)— 16. 


Paffcand 
Column. 

79:2 
80:2 


follows 

after 
my 

heels 

weeping 

and 


488 

79:2 

188 

78:2 

436 

78:1 

889 

78:1 

222 

78:1 

78:2       sig:hing; 


her 


462-15— 447-h  1—448.  448  78:2 

888—81—807—5  ^—802—285  (79:lr-17— 8  b  (286)—        14  78:1 

888—81—807—6  *— 802— 286  (79.1)— 17— 6 b^h  (286) 

—12.    462—12—460-1-1—461.  461  78:2 

338—200— 188— 6  h  (200)— 188— 8  h  col.— 180.  130  78:2 

3;iH-8l  (79:1)— 307— 5  6— 302— 285— 17.  17         .78:2 

289—31—307—6  ^-302— 285  (79:1)— 17.     462—17— 

445+1—446.  446 

838—200—138—5  h  (200)— 188-82  (79:1)— 101.    688 

—  101—482-1-1—438. 
338-200—138—6  h  (200)— 188. 

338— 31— 807— 80— 277 H- 162— 439— 3  >i  col.— 436.         430  7»:i      appearing 

338—81—307—80—277—50—227—50—177-1-162—       339  78:1  very 

388— 81— 307— 30— 277— 50— 227— 6 /J  col.— 222.  222  78:1  big. 

Appearing  is  a  rare  word;  it  is  found  but  six  times  in  all  the  Plays;  •waste  occurs 
but  three  times  in  this  play  and  but  once  in  this  scene;  7<///^2if^ appears  but  twice  in 
this  play;  big  is  found  but  once  in  this  act. 

And  she  brought  her  captive  lover  along  with  her;  she  — 

338—200—138.    888—188—200-1-1-201.  201  80:1 

338—50—288—27-261.  261  78:2 

338—199—139.    338— 139— 199 -f  1—200 -h 2  <J  col.—      202  80:1 

Marched  occurs  but  nine  times  in  all  the  Plays, 
out.     There  was  — 


Marched 

him 
up. 

But  all  Stratford  had  turned 


338—32—806—60—266-57  (80:1)— 199— 10  b  h  h^  189 

338—284—54—3^—51—2 //  col  —49.  49 
338—32—306—30—276-58  (t0:J)— 218.    598—218— 

380-1-1— 881 +10  i(  &  //  col.— 391.  891 

338—31—807—50—257—57  (80:1)— 200— 8  ^  col  —  1 92 

338—32—306—50—256.    533—256—277+1—278.  ^78 

338—31—307—50—257—57—200—10 ^  &  /*  co!.—  190 


79:2 

78:2 

79:2 
79:2 


79:2 


A 
great 

throng 

of 
people 


singmg. 

The  villagers  were  having  a  merry  time  over  poor  Ann's  misfortunes. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  asked  : —  Why —  if  there  is  no  Cipher  —  did  we  have  **  the 
singing  man  of  Windsor?"  But  the  Cipher  then  explained  the  appearance  of 
Windsor,  and  now  we  see  the  reason  why  the  unknown  man  of   Windsor  was  a 

singing  man. 

The  Bishop  complains  that  he  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  — 


38&— 200— 188— 50-!-88.    838—88—250+1—251.  251 

when  the  rabble  broke  in  upon  him. 

She  asked  the  Bishop  to  grant  her  redress: 

3d8— 200(79:1)— 138.  138 

33<^81  (79:1)— 807— 50— 257.    896—267—189+1—  140 
388—32  (79:1)— 806— 58  (80:1)— 248.    698—248—350 

+1—351+10^  A  ^—361.  861 


80:1 


dinner — 


78:2 
80:1 


Grant 
her 


79:2       redress. 


The  reluctant  lover  had  tried  to  escape  the  bonds  of  matrimony: 


SWEET  ANN  HA  THA  WA  Y, 


833 


Word. 
83a-«7— 281.    598— 281— 817+1— 318+9/5  col.—        827 
888—200—188—8  h  col.— 186.  135 

888—199—139—80—109—50—59—2  b  col— 57.  57 

838-200—188—64—74—2  b  (64)— 72.    518—72—446 

+  1—447.  447 


Paff  e  and 
Column. 

79:2 

The 

78 

churlish, 

79:2 

fat 

79:1 


rog^e 


And  then  we  are  told,  the  root-number  changing,  as  heretofore,  from  505 — 167 
—338,  to  505—167—338—22  b  ^  h  (167)— 316,  that  Shakspere  fled.     He — 

816—81—285—50—235.    CIO— 285— 875+1— 876. 
316—284  (79:1)— 32. 

316-66  (79:1)— 260— 60— 210.    462—210—252+1— 
316-50-266— 64  (79:2)— 202.    462—202—260+1— 
261+8Acol.— 264. 


370 

77:2 

took 

82 

77:2 

to 

253 

78:2 

his 

264 


78:2 


heels. 


And  hid  himself  among  the  Welsh, —  for  Wales  was  near  at  hand: 


256 
285 


229 
254 

212 


78:2 
78:2 


79:2 

78:2 

78:2 


the 
Welsh. 


Coming 
back, 

the 


354 

78:1 

officers 

207 

78:2 

take 

284 

78:1 

him. 

316—50—266—59  (79:1)— 207.    46^—207—255+1- 
316—31  (79:1)— 285. 

But  he  grew  homesick,  and  — 

316—50—266—82  (79:l>-234— 5  b  (32)— 229. 

316—80—286—32—264. 

316—80—286—82—254.    462—264—208+1—209+ 

3^  col. —212. 
816—30—286—32—254.    598—264—844+1—846+ 

9  b  C01..854. 
316—60—266-82  (79:1)— 284— 27^  col.— 207. 
316—82—284. 

Even  the  details  of  the  arrest  and  the  struggle  of  Shakspere  are  given  (by  316) 
with  great  particularity.  The  reader  will  find  them  embalmed  in  the  latter  part  of 
column  I,  page  79,  disguised  in  the  arrest  of  Falstaflf  by  Dame  Quickley.  Indeed, 
the  fragments  into  which  page  79  is  divided  are  so  many,  and  the  brackets  and 
hyphens  are  so  numerous,  that  almost  every  word  of  the  text,  in  some  places,  is 
used  in  the  Cipher  story.  And  hence,  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  external  story 
was  made  to  tell  of  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  by  Dame  Quickley,  because  of 
money  loaned  him,  with  complaints  that  he  had  promised  to  marry  her;  while  the 
internal  story  tells  how  Shakspere  had  borrowed  money  from  Ann  Hathaway  under 
similar  promises,  and  how  she  finally  settled  her  claim  by  marrying  her  dissolute, 
eighteen-year-old  debtor.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  left  her,  in  his  last  will,  his 
"second-best  bed."     A  marriage  so  made  could  hardly  have  been  a  happy  one. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked:  Why  does  the  Cipher  rule  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing instances  differ  from  that  found  in  the  preceding  chapters  ?  There  the  words 
moved  right  and  left  from  a  common  center.  Here  they  are  found  in  clusters,  all 
in  the  same  column;  and  the  text,  the  hyphens  and  brackets  are  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  out  sentences  almost  identical  with  those  found  in  the  text.  The  answer  is, 
that  it  is  only  the  terminal  root-numbers,  created  by  deducting  the  ends  of  scenes 
or  actSy  that  become  new  factors  to  be  carried  in  all  directions,  to  other  scenes  and 
acts;  but  where  the  fragments  are  inside  of,  and  parts  of,  scenes,  like  284  and  285, 
57  and  58,  64  and  65,  the  work  they  perform  is  confined  to  the  contiguous  columns. 

In  the  description  of  the  arrest  we  learn  that  Will  was  taken  by  surprise  as  he 
was  loitering  about  the  streets  of  Stratford.     We  are  told  that  — 


834 
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816—81—285. 

316—81—285—161—124.     89ft— 134— 272+ 1— 

81^-31-285—80  (74:2)— 255. 


Word. 
285 
278 
255 


Paufcand 

Column. 

80:1 

Will, 

80:1 

beinfi: 

78:2 

nnarmed. 

is,  after  a  hard  fight,  at  length  taken  prisoner.     Had  he  been  armed  they  would  have 
found  him  a  dangerous  person  to  handle: 

816-32—284—30—254—162—92.     610—92—518+1—619 

But,  being  unarmed,  they  are  abU  to  take  him  up 

816—31—285-80—255—162—98.     396—93—803+ 1—304 

816—82—284—162—122.    89^—122—274+1—275. 

81  ft_81— 2a'>— 161  —1 24—50—74 . 

816— 31— 2a')— 162— 123.    896—123—273+1—274— 

2^  col.— 276. 
816— 32— 284r-162— 122.    396—122—274+1—275+ 

2^  col.— 277. 

316— 31— eav- 30— 255.     462—255—207+1—208. 


And  they  take  him  on  — 

816—31— 2a5— 162— 123— 80— 93.     610—98—6.17+1—518 

316—31—286+162—447. 

816—161—165+168—818. 

816—162—154—50—104.    533—104—429+1—430. 

816-65  (79:2)— 251— 4^  &  k  col.— 247. 

816—81—285—80—255. 

81^-31—285—30—265—162—93.     610—98—517+1 

—518+2  h  col.— 520. 
816—31—285-80—255. 
816— 162— 154— 4  A  col.— 150. 
816—65  (79:2)— 251— 80— 221— 82— 189+162— 851- 

2>icol.— 849.  349 


-619 

77:2 

dangerous 

-304 

80:1 

They 

275 

80:1 

are 

74 

78:2 

able 

276 

80:1 

to 

277 

80:1 

take 
him 

208 

78:2 

up. 

-518 

77:2 

A 

447 

78:1 

warrmnt 

818 

78:1 

for 

480 

79:2 

debt 

247 

79:1 

in 

256 

77:2 

an 

620 

77:2 

action 

265 

80:1 

upon 

150 

78:2 

the 

78:1 


Observe  how  all  the  law  phrases  come  out  by  the  same  root-number —  warmnt 
—  debt — action  —  case.  And  directly  we  will  s^^  arrested  at  my  suit »  IVarrvnt  is 
found  but  once  in  each  of  the  plays  of  Macbeth,  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  Lcves 
Labor  Lost,  Merchant  of  Venice,  All's  Well,  slxi^  jd  Hefiry  VI.,  and  not  at  all  in 
Julius  Casar;  but  it  occurs  eleven  times  in  The  Merry  Wives  (where  Shakspcre's 
story  is  also  told),  and  four  times  in  act  ii  of  this  play,  and  once  in  the  last  scene 
of  act  i ;  or  six  times  altogether  in  this  play.  This  is  the  only  time  debt  occurs  in 
this  play.     It  is  found,  however,  once  in  the  Epilogue. 

And  Ann  tells  the  Bishop,  astonished  at  such  a  scene  of  love-making,  that  - 

838—285—53—80 
838—284—54—30 
838—285—53—80 
888— 284c-54— 80 
888—285—53—80 
888—285—53—30 
338—284—64—80 
838—285—63—30 


(74:2)— 23— 5 b^h  (285)— 18. 

18 

79:2 

He 

(74:2)— 24-6  b  9,  h  (285)— 19. 

19 

79:2 

is 

(74:2)— 23— 8^  (2a5)— 20. 

20 

79:2 

arrestc 

(74:2)— 24— 8  b  (285)— 21. 

21 

79:2 

at 

(74:2)— 24— 2  h  (285)— 22. 

22 

79:2 

my 

(74:2)— 23. 

28 

79:2 

suit. 

(74:2)— 24. 

24 

79:2 

for 

(74:2)— 28.    698—23—676+1— 

576 

79:2 

bj 
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83s 


Word. 

Paf  e  and 
Column. 

577 

79:2 

this 

578 

79:2 

he&venly 

579 

79:2 

S^round 

580 

79:2 

I 

581 

79:2 

tread. 

838—284—54    30  (74:2)— 24.     598—24—574+ 1—575 

+2>4(284)— 577. 
338—285—53—30  (74:2)— 23.    598—23—575-1-1-576 

H-2  h  (285)— 578. 
338— 285— 53-30  (74:2)— 23.    598—23—575+1—576 

+8<J(285)— 579. 
338—284—54—30  (74:2)— 24.    598—24—574+1—575 

+5  /J  *  //  (284)— 580. 
:J38— 285— 53— 80  (74:2)— 28.     598—23—575+1—576 

+5^&/i(285)— 581. 

Here  it  will  be  perceived  that  23  and  24  down  the  column  (79:2),  modified  by 
the  brackets  and  hyphens  in  284  and  285,  produce  the  upper  part  of  the  sentence; 
and  23  and  24  carried  up  the  same  column,  modified  in  the  same  way,  produce  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence;  and  the  words  flow  in  regular  sequence  from  18  to  24, 
and  again  from  576  to  581.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  oath  taken  by  Ann 
Whatley,  "  by  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread,"  is  much  more  appropriate  to  her  than 
to  Dame  Quickley;  for  Ann  was  at  the  Bishop's  house,  while  Dame  Quickley  had 
Falstaff  arrested  in  the  open  street,  which,  certainly,  was  not  **  heavenly  ground." 

But  the  sentence  flows  right  on.  What  does  Ann  call  the  *'  heavenlv  ground  '* 
to  witness? 

338—284—54—50  (76:1)— 4— 8  b  (284)— 1. 
338—285—53—49  (76:1—4—2  h  (284)^2. 
338—284—54-49  (76:1)— 5— 2  h  (284)— 8. 
;]  58— 285— 53— 49  (76:1)— 4. 
338—284—54—49  (76:1)— 6. 

Here  we  have  perfect  regularity;  and  the  words  produced  are  the  ist,  2d,  3d, 
4th  and  5th  of  the  text.  And  when  we  increase  the  root-number  by  50  (4+50—54) 
wz  have  another  similar  series,  showing  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  text  to  the 
Cipher.  And  observe  what  good  service  338  minus  284  —  54  and  338  minus  285^ 
53  perform  in  this  story.  We  have  just  seen  that  53  and  54  minus  the  common 
modifier,  30,  produced  **/(V  is  arrested  at  my  suit,  for  by  this  heavenly  ground  I 
tread;  "  and  minus  the  other  common  modifier,  50,  we  have  just  got  the  words,  Oh 
my  most  worshipful  Lord;  and  now  we  turn  to  53  and  54  themselves,  unmodified, 
and  we  have  the  following  sentence: 

338—284  (79:1)— 54— 5  bhh  (284)— 49.  49 

338-285  (79:1)— 58— 8  b  (286)— 50.  50 

338—284  (79:1)— 54— 8  b  (285)— 51.  51 

33^—284—54^2  h  col.  (285)— 52.  52 

338—285—58  68 

338—284—54  64 

Here  again  ihe  words  follow  in  the  regular  order  of  the  text,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53 
and  54.  And  when  we  have  exhausted  the  root-number  338,  carried  through  the 
second  subdivision  of  79:1  (284  and  285),  we  fall  back  on  the  first  subdivision  of  the 
same  column,  containing  31  and  32  words,  (as  we  count  from  the  end  of  one  scene 
or  the  beginning  of  another),  with  the  following  results,  which  hitch  onto  the  sen- 
tence worked  out  by  the  second  subdivision: 

338—32—807—50—256—199  (79:1)— 57— 2  b  col.— 55.  79:1  into 

338—81—307—50—257—199  (79:1)— 5S— 2  b  col.  56  79:1  that 


1 

79:2 

Oh 

2 

79:2 

my 

8 

79:2 

most 

4 

79:2 

worshipful 

5 

79:2 

Lord, 

79:2 

he 

79:2 

hath 

79:2 

put 

79:2 

all 

79:2 

my 

74:2 

substance 
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Word. 

Paffeaod 
C<Hunm. 

57 

79:1 

fat 

58 

79:1 

belly 

43 

79:2 

me 

44 

79:2 

out 

45 

79:2 

of 

46 

79:2 

honae 

888—32—806—60—265—199  (79:1)— 67. 
338—31  (79:1)— 307— 50— 257— 199  (79:1)— 58. 

Here  again  the  words  follow  in  their  regular  order;  the  last  sentence  ended 
with  54;  this  begins  at  55  and  runs  regularly  to  58. 

And  the  widow  further  complains  that  the  *'  divine  William"  hath  — 

838—82—306—162—144—60  (74:2)— 94— 50  (76:1)— 44 

— 2^col.— 42.  42         79:2         eaten 

838-31— 307— 162— 14&-60— 96— 60— 45- 

2  b  col.— 43. 
838—32—306—162—144-50—94—50—44. 
838—31—307—162—145—50—96—50—45. 
338—285—53—5 b^h (284)— 48— 2  b  col.— 46. 
338— 284— 54— 5^  A  >&  (284)— 49— 2^  col.— 47.  47         79:2  and 

338-286— 53— 5^*  >l  (284)— 48.  48         79:2         home. 

Here  again  the  words  follow  the  regular  sequence  of  the  text,  42,  43,  44,  45, 
46,  47  and  48. 

Surely  if  all  this  is  accident  it  is  the  most  miraculous  series  of  accidents  ever 
seen  in  the  world. 

And  the  widow  also  says  that  the  young  spendthrift  has  borrowed  and  spent 
all  her  money,  and  has  come  back  from  Wales  in  the  ragged  and  woe-begone  con- 
dition which  the  Bishop  described  to  Cecil:  without  shirts,  stockings,  cloak,  etc. 
And  she  grieves  over  the  loss  of  her  money;  it  is  a  case  of  *'  Oh  my  ducats  I  Oh 
my  daughter ! " 

338—65—278.    618—273—245+1—246. 
388—64—274.    618-274— 2444^  1—245+6  >i  col— 
838—66—273.    618—273—245+ 1—246+6  h  col.— 
838— 64— 274— 60— 224+32— 266— 8^  col  —268. 
8S8— 64— 274— 2  b  (64)— 272— 50— 222+32— 254. 
838—65—278—50—223+32—256. 
338—64—274—50—224+82—266. 
838—66—274—49  (70:1)— 226+82— 267. 

The  young  scamp  had  wasted  the  widow's  dower  in  riotous  living,  while  she 
was  enamored  of  his  youth  and  good  looks.  And  she  continues  the  plaintive 
story  of  her  wrongs: 

888-67—281—50—231.    598—281—367+1—868. 

838—64—274. 

838—65—278—3  b  col.— 270. 

838—64—274—1  h  col.— 273. 

838-66— 273— 2  ^  (65)— 271— 3  b  col.— 268. 

838— 64— 274r-8  b  col.— 271. 

888—65—273—1  h  col.— 272. 

388—50—288  (79:2)— 64— 224.    518—224—294+1— 

838—50—288—65  (79:2)— 223.    518—228—295+1— 

838— 50— 288— 64  (79:1)— 224.    618—224—294+1— 

295+2^(64)— 297.  297         79:1  no 

888—50—288—65  (79:1)— 223.    518—223—295+1— 

296+2^^(64)— 298.  298         79:1       honestj 


246 

79:1 

For 

261 

79:1 

a 

252 

79:1 

100 

263 

79:1 

mark 

254 

79:1 

IS 

255 

79:1 

a 

256 

79:1 

long^ 

267 

79:1 

one. 

368 

79:2 

I 

274 

79:1 

have 

270 

79:1 

borne 

273 

79:1 

and 

268 

79:1 

borne 

271 

79:1 

and 

272 

79:1 

borne; 

295 

79:1 

there 

296 

79:1 

• 

IS 
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Word. 


Paseand 
Column. 


290 


800 


79:1 


79:1 


in 


such 


801 

79:1 

dealing. 

266 

79:1 

I 

267 

79:1 

have 

275 

79:1 

bin 

276 

79:1 

fubbed 

277 

79:1 

o£f 

■278 

79:1 

and 

79:1 


79:1 


79:1 


from 


this 


day 


79:1 

to 

79:1 

that 

79:1 

day. 

338—64—274—49—225.    518—225—293+1—294+ 

5// col.— 299. 
388—64—274—50—224.    518—224—294+1—295+ 

5  >&  col.— 800. 
338—65—273—50^223.    518—228—295 + 1  —296 + 

5// col.— 801. 
338—64—274—8  b  col.— 266. 
338—65—278—2  b  (65)— 271— 4^  *  h  col.— 267. 
338—64—274-80—244.    518—244—274+ 1—275. 
338-65— 27»— 30— 248 .     518—248—275+ 1—276. 
338—64—274—80—244—2  b  (64)— 242.    518—242— 

276+1—277. 

338— 65— 278— 30— 248— 2<^241.  518—241—277+1—278 

338—64—274—80—244.    518—244—274+ 1—275+ 

5  h  €01.-280.  280 

338—65—278—80—248.    518—248—275+ 1—276+ 

5>icol.— 281.  281 
33S— 64— 274— 80— 244— 2  ^  (64)— 242.    518—242— 

276+1—277+5  h  col.  282.  282 
338—65—278—80—248—2  b  (65)— 241 .    518—241—277 

4-1—278+5  h  col.— 288.  283 

338—30—808—50—268+81—289—5 b^h  col.— 284.  284 

338—30—808—50—258+82—290—5 b^h  col.— 285.  285 

Observe  the  exquisite  adjustment  of  the  foregoing;  the  alternations  are  regular: 
274,  273,  274,  273,  274,  273,  274,  273;  and  every  word  is  338  minus  64  or  65,  minus 
30.  If  there  had  not  been  those  two  bracketed  words  in  64  or  65  the  words  would 
not  have  matched  as  they  do.  If  there  had  not  been  the  five  hyphenated  words  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  column  the  sentence  would  have  been  imperfect.  If  the 
second  **  fubbed  off"  had  not  been  united  into  one  word  by  a  hyphen  the  Cipher 
would  have  failed.  And  why  are  those  words,  "fubbed  oflf,"  printed  once  with  a 
hyphen,  and,  two  words  above,  printed  again  without  a  hyphen?  And  here  we 
have  the  very  Warwickshire  dialect  the  critics  have  been  talking  so  much 'about: — 
the  cultured  English  spoken  by  "sweet  Ann  Hathaway."  And  observe  another 
detail:  Some  of  the  Cipher  words  given  in  previous  sentences  depended  upon  a 
sixth  hyphen  in  that  second  "  fubbed-off."  But  if  that  hyphen  instead  of  being  there 
had  been,  say,  on  the  next  line,  between  thought  on,  our  sentence  would  have  been 
ruined.  It  is  these  delicate  adjustments  of  means  to  ends  that  must  carry  convic- 
tion to  even  the  most  skeptical. 

And  the  fair  Ann  demands  satisfaction,  since  — 

338—65—273—80—248—8^  col.— 285. 
338—64—274—30—244-8/^  col.— 236. 
338— 65— 273— 30— 248— 2 /i  (65)— 241— 9  ^  *  //  col.. 
338—65—278—30    243— 2  <^  (64)— 241— 3 />  col. — 
338—64—274—30—244—2  b  (64)— 242— 3  ^  col.- 
SSft— 65— 278— 30— 243— 3  b  col.— 240. 
338—65—273—30—243—2  b  (64)— 241. 
338—64—274—30—244—2  b  (64)— 242. 

And  she  wants  to  have  him  indicted: 


285 

79:1 

My 

236 

79:1 

case 

282 

79:1 

is 

238 

79:1 

openly 

239 

79:1 

known 

240 

79:1 

to 

241 

79:1 

the 

242 

79:1 

world. 

338—04  (79:2)— 274— 2  b  (64)— 272— 50-222. 


222 


79:1 


To 


^3J 
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Word. 

Paire  an  J 
Column. 

274 

79:1 

have 

244 

79:1 

him 

218 

79:1 

indicted 

292 

79:2 

kis3 

293 

79:2 

me 

294 

79:2 

and 

196 

79:2 

swea 

200 


201 


79:2 


79:2 


to 


marry 


338—64  (79:2)— 274. 

338—64  (79:2)— 274— 30— 244. 

338— 64— 274— 50— ?34— 2  b  (64)— 222— 9  b  bi  h  col.- 

The  word  indicted  does  not  appear  anywhere  in  its  proper  form  in  the  Plays. 
In  this  instance  it  is  given  as  indited  (probably  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Cipher,  as  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "written,"  in  some  other  pan  of  the 
story);  and  it  is  also  found  in  Othelio^  iii,  4,  spelled  again  indited.  But  only  tvrict. 
in  any  form  of  spelling,  meaning  indicted,  is  it  found  in  all  the  Plays.  Yet  hsr?  :: 
is  with  arrested y  suit^  warrant,  etc.,  just  where  the  Cipher  narrative  needs  it. 

The  '*  poet"  **  deniges  "  the  soft  impeachment  and  tries  to  brave  it  out,  some- 
what as  Falstaff  does  in  the  play.  Whereupon  Ann  replies,  in  the  words  c>: 
Mistress  Quickley:     Didst  thou  not  — 

338—31-307.     598—307—291  + 1—292. 
838—32—306.     598—306—292 + 1—293. 
3;38— 31— 307.    598—307—291  +  1—292+2  //  col.— 
338—32—306—50—256—58  (80:1)— 198— 2  //  col.— 
338—65—278—2  h  (65)— 271— 57  (80:1)— 214r- 

143*^  col.— 200. 
338—64—274—2  ^(64)— 272— 57  (80:1)— 215— 

\\bi,h  col.— 201. 
338—65—273—2  b  (65)— 271— 57  (80:^)- 214— 

12  b  col.— 202. 
338—32—306—5  b  (32)— 301. 
338—31—307—5  b  (31)— 802. 
338—31—307.    598—307—291+1—292+11  b  9b  k-^ 
338—32—306—2//  col.— 304. 
338— 31— 307— 2.4  col.— 306. 
338—32—306. 
338—31—307. 

338—3 1  —307—30—277—50—227.  534—227—307  +  1—308 
338—32—306—30—276—50—226.  534-^226—308+1—809 
338-49—289,    598—289—309+1—310. 
338-50—288.    598—288—310+1—311. 
338—50—288.    598— 2S8— 310+1— 811+1  A  col. — 
338—64—274—2  b  (64)— 272— 57  (80:1)— 215— 

12  b  col.— 203. 
338—65—273—2  b  (65)— 271— 57  (80:1)— 214. 
338—64—274—2  b  (64>-272— 57  (80:1)— 215. 
338—65—273-57  (80:1)— 216. 
338—64—274—57  (80:1)— 217. 
338—49—289—57—232—14  i^— 218. 
338—65—273—2  b  (65)— 271— 50— 221— 2  h  col— 219. 
33a— 64— 274— 2*  (64)— 272— 50— 222— 2//  col.— 220. 
338-65— 273— 2 />  (65)— 271. 
338—64—274—2  b  (64)— 272— 50— 222. 
338—65  (79:2)— 273— 50— 223. 
338— 64=274— 50— 244 

338—22  b  &  /;— 316— 32— 284— 50— 234— 2  h  col.— 
338— 22  (^  &  //— 316— 31— 285— 50— 235— 2  h  col.— 


202 

79:2 

me? 

301 

79:2 

I 

302 

79:2 

pot 

308 

79:2 

thee 

304 

79:2 

now 

805 

79:2 

to 

806 

79:2 

thy 

307 

79:2 

Book-oath; 

*d08 

79:2 

deny 

-809 

79:2 

it 

310 

79:2 

if 

311 

79:2 

thou 

312 

79:2 

canst. 

203 

79:2 

And 

214 

79:2 

did 

215 

79:2 

not 

216 

79:2 

goodwife 

217 

79:2 

Keech, 

218 

79:2 

the 

219 

79:2 

hatcher's 

220 

79:2 

wife, 

271 

79:2 

come 

222 

79:2 

in 

228 

79:2 

then 

244 

79:2 

and 

232 

79:2 

borrow 

233 

79:2 

a 
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888— 22^  ft  )l— 816— 82— 284— 50— 284. 

888— 22^  A  ;i— 316— 81— 285— 50— 285. 

38&— 82— 806— 5  ^  (32)— 801— 57— 244^2  h  col.— 

338— 31— 807— 5 /J  (82)— 802— 57— 245— 2  h  col.— 

388—82—306—5  b  (32)— 801— 57— 244. 

338— 82— 307— 5  <J  (31)— 302— 57— 245. 

338—32—306—58  (80:1)— 248— 2^  col.— 246. 

338—82—306-57  (80:1)— 249— 2  //  col.— 247. 

338—32—306—58—248. 

338— 22i^  ft  >&— 816— 31— 285.    688—285—248+1— 

338—22  b  ft  >l— 816— 82— 284.    588—284—249+1— 

388—22  b  ft  A— 816— 81— 285.    588—285—248+1— 

249+2.4  col 251. 

838—22  b  ft  A— 816— 82— 284.    638—284—249+1— 

250+2>&col.— 252. 
838—22  b  ft  >i— 816— 81— 285.    684—285—249+1— 

250+1— 251+2^  col.— 253. 
838— 65— 27a-14  b  col.— 259— 2  ^(65)— 257— 2  h  col.- 
338—64—274—14  b  col.— 260— 2^  (64)— 258— 2  h  col.- 
838—65—278—14  b  col.— 259— 2  b  (65)— 257. 
838—64—274—14  b  col.— 260— 2  b  (64)— 258. 
888— 66— 27a-14*  col.— 259. 
338—64—274^14*  col.-260. 
338—81—807—80—277—14*  col.— 263— 2  A  col.— 
388— 82— 80e— 80— 276— 14*  col.— 262. 
838—31—807—30—277—14  *  col.— 268. 

And  then  Ann  tells  how  Will  desired  her  to — 

888—65—278-2  *  (65)— 271 . 

338—64—274—2  *  (64)— 272. 

338—66—278. 

338—64—274. 

338—81—807—80—277—2  h  col.— 276. 

838—82—806—80—276. 

388—81—807—80—277. 

888—82—806—60—266.    588—256—277+1— 

338—67  (79:1)— 281— 2  h  col.— 279. 

888—56  (79:1)— 282— 2  A  col.— 280. 

338—57—281. 

338—56—282. 

338—65—278—2  *  (65)— 271— 14  *— 267. 

338—32—806—22  *  ft  A  col  —284. 

338—81—807—22  *  ft'  ^—286. 

838—82—306—20  *  col.— 286. 

388—81—807—20*  col.— 287. 

And  observe  another  evidence  of  the  adjustment  of  the  number  of  the  brack- 
eted and  hyphenated  words  to  the  necessities  of  the  Cipher.  A  little  while  ago  we 
found  the  word  ^a// with  the  root-number  316  [338 — 22*  ft  h  (167)^316]  thus: 


Word. 

Paeeand 
Column. 

234 

79:2 

mess 

285 

79:2 

of 

242 

79:2 

a 

243 

79:2 

dish 

244 

79:2 

of 

245 
246 
247 

79:2 
79:2 
79:2 

prawns, 

whereby 

thou 

248 

79:2 

didst 

249 

79:2 

desire 

250 

79:2 

to 

251 

79:2 

eat 

252 

79:2 

some; 

258 

79:2 

I 

-256 

79:2 

told 

-256 

79:2 

thee 

257 
258 

79:2 
79:2 

they 
were 

279 

79:2 

ill 

260 

79:2 

for 

261 

79:2 

a 

262 
268 

79:2 
79:2 

g^reen 
wound. 

271 

79:2 

Be 

272 

79:2 

no 

278 

79:2 

more 

274 

79:2 

familiar 

275 

79:2 

with 

276 

79:2 

such 

277 
278 
279 
280 

79:2 
79:2 
79:2 
79:2 

poor 
people, 
saying 

that 

281 

79:2 

ere 

282 
257 

284 

79:2 
79:2 
79:2 

longr 

they 

should 

285 

79:2 

call 

286 

79:2 

me 

287 

79:2 

madam. 

316—31—285. 


286 


79:2 


call. 
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And  now  we  have  the  same  word  call  coming  out  again  at  the  touch  of  33S. 
Why?  Because  there  are  precisely  22  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  in  the 
column  (79:2)  above  the  word  cail;  and  the  22  ^  ft  ^  in  the  column  exactly  equalize 
the  22  ^  ft  ^  in  the  167  in  74:2  !     Hence  we  have  this  result: 


Word. 

Paiffeand 
Column. 

285 

79:2 

call 

285 

79:2 

caU 

505—167—388—22  ^  ft  /*  (167)— 816— 31— 285. 
505—167—388—81—807—22  *  ft  A  in  col.— 285. 

Another  conundrum  for  the  men  who  believe  the  sun  is  an  accidental  bonfire, 
and  man  a  fortuitous  congregation  of  atoms ! 

•  There  are  a  few  points  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  note:  First,  the  many  skfs  and 
hfrs  in  this  story.  We  could  not  have  found  these  in  the  Cipher  story  in  act  i, 
for  that  entire  act  of  four  scenes  does  not  contain  a  single  sht  and  but  one  ktr. 
And  this  illustrates  that  we  cannot  make  everything  out  of  anything.  Again,  I 
would  note  the  great  many  as:  '*  a  100,"  *'  a  dish,"  *'  a  green  wound."  '*  a  widow," 
**  a  pretty  face,"  *'a  fair  complexion,"  **a  high  color."  **  a  gross  and  vulgar 
woman,"  **a  loud  tongue,"  etc.  We  find  nothing  like  this  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, but  where  it  was  needed  we  have  it. 

Some  of  the  words  used  in  the  foregoing  sentences  arc  quite  rare.  Throng  is 
found  bat  twice  in  this  play,  and  but  seven  times  besides  in  all  the  Historical  Plays. 
People  occurs  but  three  times  in  this  play.  Arrested  appears  but  this  time  in  this 
play,  and  but  ten  times  in  all  the  Plays.  Suit  is  found  but  four  times  in  this  play. 
Heavenly  occurs  but  twice  in  this  play,  and  this  is  the  only  time  tread  is  found  in 
this  play.  And  thus  we  see^that  even  so  little  a  matter  as  Ann  Hatha  way's  oath 
could  not  be  constructed  without  bringing  together  this  array  of  unusual  words. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  wife  of  Shakspere  would  not  be  called  madam  under 
any  circumstances;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Shakspere's  father  had  been  the 
chief  officer  of  the  town;  and  Shakspere's  effort  to  obtain  a  coat-of^rms  shows 
that  he  had  a  lively  sense  of  all  the  dignities  belonging  to  his  family, —  and  even 
of  some  that  did  not  belong  to  it.  In  1571,  Shakspere's  father  was  made  chief 
alderman,  and  therefore  he  is  entered  on  the  parish  records  as  ''magistri  Shak- 
spere," and  thereafter  he  is  no  longer  "  Johannis  Shakspere,"  but  **  Mr.  John  Shak- 
spere." Indeed,  a  writer  on  Shakspere's  life  has  remarked  that  it  must  have  been 
quite  an  elevation  for  Ann  Hathaway  to  have  married  '*  the  high-bailiff*s  son." 

And  Will's  father,  John  Shakspere,  is  indignant  at  the  whole  business.  He 
thinks  his  son  has  been  entrapped  by  the  widow,  and  that  she  **  is  no  better  than 
she  should  be."     And  he  calls  his  son  sundry  pet  names: 

888— 31— 307— 30— 277 -+-82— 809.  309         79:1  ass 


388. 

388 

80:1 

fool 

He  says: 

388—30—308—31  (79:.,— 277. 

598—277—321+1 

—822. 

322 

79:2 

She 

338— 162— 176— 1  <^175. 

175 

77:1 

was 

388—30—308—31-277 . 

277 

78:1 

twentj 

38a-161=177    4// col.— 173. 

178 

78:2 

five; 

And  that  she  was  the  — 

338— :M)— 808-31  (79:1)— 277.    598— 277-«21^-l— 
332-^-9 // col  =331.  .         381         79:2         eldest 
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388—80—808—285  (79:1)— 28.    598—28—575+1— 
388—80—808—284  (79:1)— 24. 
838—50—288—162—126.    523—  1 3C— 397  -h  1  —398 


Word. 
570 

PaffC  and 
Column. 

79:2 

24 

78:1 

398 

80:1 

by 
seven 
years. 

Is  it  not  remarkable, —  if  this  is  all  accident, —  that  we  have  here  the  very  words 
to  tell  the  real  age  of  Shakspere's  wife,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  the  pre- 
•cise  number  of  years'  difference  between  her  age  and  that  of  her  husband?  And 
ihis  is  the  only  time  ** eldest**  occurs  in  this  play?  And  it  occurs  just  where  it  is 
needed.  And  se^fen  is  found  but  twice  in  this  play.  Years  is  disguised  in  the  word 
Varx,  the  pronunciation  of  the  period  slurring  the^  where  it  began  a  word. 

And  the  matter  was  much  laughed  over  among  the  neighbors.     It  was  — 

888-49—289—161—128.    462— 128— 384-+- 1—  885 

888—50—288—162—126.  126 

888—200—188.    468—138—380+1—831.  331 
888— 50— 28a-161— 127.    462—127—835+1—886+ 

5  b  col.— 841.  841 


78:2 

the 

78:2 

subject 

78:1 

of 

78:2 


many 


128 
880 


16 


838—49—289—161—128. 

838—199  (79:1)— 139.    468—139—329+1—330. 

For  he  was  but  a  boy: 

838—32—306—285  (79:1)— 21— 5^  *  h  (285)— 16. 

And,  in  the  opinions  of  the  neighbors,  it  did  — 

838— 199— 189.    610—189—471+1—472. 

888— 31— 307— 285(79:1)— 22— 8^(285)— 19.  162—19 

—143+1—144. 
838— 82— 30ft-285  (79:1)— 21— 5  b  (285)— 16.  162—16—146 
888-58  (80:1)— 280. 

he 

388—80—308—81—277—5  b  (31)— 272. 
838—30—308—31—277—4  h  col.— 273. 


79:2         roufirh 
78:1      sunnise. 


78:1 


boy. 


472 

77:2 

not 

144 

78:1 

seem 

-146 

78:1 

reasonable 

280 

79:2 

that 

272 

78:1 

should 

278 

78:2 

lead 

her  from  the 
338—161—177.    523—177—346+ 1—347. 
of 


347 


132 


80:2      road-way 


77:2 


virtue. 


838—199—189—5  h  (199)— 134— 2  b  col.— 132. 

This  is  the  only  time  reasonable  is  found  in  this  play,  and  this  is  the  only  time 
virtue  occurs  in  this  act;  and  the  same  is  true  of  seem;  this  is  the  only  time  surmise 
is  found  in  this  play;  and  this  is  the  only  time  road-way  appears  in  all  the  Plays  ! 

But  debt  was  a  serious  business  in  that  day,  for  it  meant-imprisonment  for  years, 
with,  oftentimes,  no  food  provided  for  the  unhappy  wretches,  who  had  to  depend  for 
life  upon  the  charity  of  such  passers-by  as  might  be  good  enough  to  fill  the  basket 
lowered  to  them  from  the  prison  window.  And  so,  with  that  threat  hanging  over 
him,  '*  the  bard  of  Avon  "  accepted  the  sweet  bonds  of  matrimony.     The  Bishop — 

338—22  b  ft  A— 316— 32— 284-5  b  (32)— 279— 4  h  col.— 275  78:2  forces 
338—22  b  ft  //— 316— 32— 284— 50— 234— 32  ^  ft  A  col.— 

202.    461—202—259+1—260.                                  260  78:2           him 

338—22  b  ft  >4— 316— 82— 284-50— 234— 31  bhh  col.— 203  78:2  perforce 
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Word. 

Pa^eand 
Column. 

81 

78:1 

80 

78:1 

to  marry;  no  great  hardship,  perhaps,  for  he  had,  we  are  told, — 


838—22  h  ft  ;i— 316— 81— 285— 6—280— 1»9  (79:1)— 
338—22  b  H  /i— 31ft— 32— 284-5  <^279— 199  (79:1)— 
338— 22^  &  A— 316— 81— 285— 6^— 280— 199— 81. 

162— 81— 8H- 1—82. 
338— 22^  ft  ^—316—32—284—5^—279—199  (79:1)— 

80.    162—80—82+1—83. 
338—223  ft  >i— 31ft— 81— 285-5  /^280-50— 280— 58 

(80:1)— 172.    598— 17':— 426-+-1— 427+6<J  col.— 


82 


88 


483 


78:1 


78:1 


r9:2 


weekly 


to 


marry 


her. 

And  observe  here  an  astonishing  fact:  this  is  the  only  time  the  word  **  xc^ekly' 
appears  in  all  the  nine  hundred  thousand  words  of  the  Plays  !  And  sworn  appears 
but  this  once  in  twenty-nine  columns  of  this  play,  and  but  two  other  times  in  a!) 
the  play.  And  see  how  precisely  they  move  together.  To  even  construct  *i> 
simple  a  phrase  of  five  words  as  the  foregoing,  the  cryptologist  had  to  import 
one  word  never  used  before  or  afterward  in  the  Plays,  and  another  word  used  but 
three  limes  in  this  play.  And  then  observe  that  sentence,  **  sworn  weekly  to 
marry  her."  Every  word  is  505 — 167—338 — 22  3.ft  ^4— 316— 31  or  32  (regularly 
alternated)  minus  the  5  3  in  31  or  32.  And  four  of  the  words  are  found  in  that 
same  fragment  of  a  scene  at  the  top  of  78:1,  and  two  of  them  are  80  and  81  tiiKim 
from  the  top  of  the  fragment,  and  two  of  them  are  80  and  81  up  from  the  end  of 
the  fragment ! 

And  then  we  have  the  whole  story  of  the  precipitate  marriage.  It  muf  i  take 
place  at  once,  or  "  the  divine  William  "  might  fly  again  to  Wales;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  publish  a  notice  of  the  bans  three  times  in  advance  of  the  marriage: 

505—167—338—50  (74:2)— 288— 31  (79:1)— 257. 

462—257—205+1—206. 
505—167—338—32  (79:1)— 306. 
505—167—338—50—288—32  (79:1)— 256. 
505—167—338—32  (79:1)— 306— 5 /J  (32)— 801. 
505—167—338-50—288—31  (79:1)— 257— 5  b  (81)— 

252.    462-252—210-1-1—211+5  b  col.— 216. 
505—167—338—30—308—32  (79:1)— 276.    46^-276 

_186+1— 187+^^ 
50^-167— 33S— 162— 176. 

505— 167— 33  !^50— 288— 32(79:1)— 256.    468—256 
.     —212+1—213. 

The  word  publish  is  quite  rare:  itis  found  but  eight  times  in  all  the  Plays, 
and  but  once  in  this  play;  and  notice  is  comparatively  rare:  it  occurs  but  ten  times 
in  all  the  Histories y  and  but  once  in  this  play;  and  advance  is  also  a  rare  word:  it  is 
found  but  twelve  times  in  all  the  Histories,  and  but  this  time  in  this  play !  Here. 
then,  are  three  words,  publish  —  notice — advance  —  (together  with  the  compara- 
tively rare  words  three  —  times)  — not  found  anywhere  else  among  all  the  many  thou- 
sand words  of  this  play;  and  yet  all  brought  together  on  the  same  page  (page  78). 
and  all  lied  together  in  a  bunch  by  the  same  number: 

338—31— 
338—32— 
338—32— 
338—31— 


206 

78:2 

Mast 

306 

78:2 

publish 

256 

78:2 

the 

301 

78:2 

notice 

216 


78:2 


three 


(187) 

78:2 

times 

176 

79:2 

in 

218 

78:1 

adT&nce. 

78:2 

Must 

78:2 

pablish 

78:2 

the 

78:2 

notice 
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Column. 

78:2 

three 

78:2 

times 

78:2 

advance. 

388—31-. 
388—82— 
838—32— 

And,  more  than  all  this,  these  significant  words  are  thus  bunched  together, 
just  where  we  have  found  all  the  other  significant  words  that  tell  the  story  of  Shak- 
spere's  marriage  !  And,  historically,  we  know  that  the  marriage  was  peculiar,  to 
say  the  least;  and  that  a  bond  had  to  be  given  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  calling  the 
bans  more  than  once. 

And  we  have  here,  also,  the  whole  story  of  the  bond.     Here  is  the  bond: 

88&-146— 192— 3/^(146)— 189.    457—189^268+ 

1—269-1-6/;  col.— 275.  275  76:2         bond 

John  Shakspere  offered  to  go  upon  it,  but  he  was  not  considered  sufficient,  and 
at  last  two  friends  of  the  family  are  found;  and  sweet  Ann  Hathaway  enters  into 
history,  to  be  sung  by  poets  and  idealized  by  fools. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

BACON  OVER  WHELMED. 

News  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless  and  horrible. 

King  John ^  Vy  6, 

MY  publishers  write  me  that  the  book  now  contains  over  900 
pages,  and  that  the  edition  de  luxe  **  looks  like  a  Chicago  Direct- 
ory !  "  And,  therefore,  fascinating  as  the  story  is  to  me,  I  must  con- 
dense the  remainder  of  it  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  I  regret 
to  leave  the  history  of  Shakspere  unfinished.  I  have  worked  out  frag- 
ments of  it  ail  the  way  through  to  the  end  of  2d  Henry  IV.  It  gives 
in  detail  his  conversations  with  his  father,  his  dread  of  being 
hanged,  his  flight  to  London,  the  poverty  of  his  wife  and  children, 
his  own  wretchedness  and  distress  in  the  metropolis,  his  begging 
on  the  streets  in  mid -winter  with  the  tears  frozen  on  his  face;  his 
being  relieved  by  Henslow.  I  will  try  to  give  fragments  from 
these  narratives,  if  I  have  time  and  space  after  finishing  the  story 
announced  in  the.  prospectus  of  my  publishers;  if  not,  the  particu- 
lars will  have  to  go  into  some  future  work. 

We  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  scene  third  (76:1),  and  we 
have  to  use  now  a  Cipher-number  different  from  that  505 — 167«» 
338  which  has  given  us  so  much  of  the  foregoing  narrative;  but 
even  with  so  different  a  number  we  shall  find  the  text  responding 
with  sentences  just  as  significant  as  those  already  given.  And  the 
reader  will  note  that,  although  we  go  over  the  same  ground  which 
gave  us  the  Shakspere  story,  derived  from  338,  we  flush  always  an 
entirely  different  covey  of  game,  in  the  shape  of  Cipher  words. 

Bacon  says: 


505—29  (74:2)— 476— 457— 19— 9ft  col.— 10. 
505—449=56—5  //  (449)— 51.     603— 51— 552-hl— 
505—146  (76:2)— 359.    498—359—189+1—140. 
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Word. 

Page  and 
Column. 

10 

76:1 

On 

658 

76:2 

heariii|r 

140 

76:1 

this 
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505— 161— 344— 30(74:2)— 814.    508—314—1944-1— 

195+18^^—208. 
505—161—844—284—60—10  b  (284)— 50.    248-50 

—198+1—199+2  b9tk  col.— 201. 
605— 449— 5ft— 50— 6.    457—6—451 + 1—452. 
505—49—456—146—810.    498-810-188+1—189. 
505—449—56—1  h  col.— 55. 
505—49  (76:1)— 456— 162  (78:1)— 294. 
500-449—56—5  h  (449)— 51. 
505—29  (74:2)— 47ft-447— 29.    508—29—479+1— 
505—29  (74:2)— 476.    498—476—22+ 1—  28. 
505—449—66—50—6. 
505—49—456—146—810—50  (76:1)— 260. 
505-49  (76:1)— 45ft— 448  (76:1)— 8— 5  k  (448)— 8. 

603—8—600+1—601. 
505—146—359—805  (78:1)— 54. 
505— 49(76:1)— 456.    456— 284  (74:1)— 172. 
505— 50— 455— 146— 309— 3 /5  (146)— 806.    468—806 

—162+1—168+20  b9,b  col.— 183. 
505—449—56. 

50ft-449— 56.    508—56—452+1—453. 
C05— 146— 859.    448— 859— 89+1— 90+3  >ft  col.— 93. 
505—146—35^-49—310.    448—310—138+1—139. 
505—146—359—161—198.     610—198—412-^1—418 

+11  b  A  //— 424. 
505—49—456—30—426.    462—426—36+1—37+ 

21  b  col.— 58. 


Word. 

Pure  and 
Column. 

208 

75:2 

heavy 

201 

74:2 

news 

452 

76:2 

I 

189 

76:1 

was 

55 

76:2  0 

'erwhelmed 

294 

77:2 

with 

61 

76:2 

a 

480 

75:2 

flood 

28 

76:1 

of 

6 

75:2 

fears 

260 

75:2 

and 

601 

76:2 

shame. 

54 

77:2 

I 

172 

74:2 

saw 

183 

78:1 

plainly 

56 

76:2 

all 

453 

76:2 

the 

98 

76:1 

perils 

139 

76:1 

of 

424 


77:2 


my 


56 


78:2     situation. 


This  is  the  only  time  o' erwhelmed  appears  in  this  play;  it  is  found  but  four 
other  times  in  all  the  Plays !  Flood  occurs  but  three  times  in  this  play;  plainly 
appears  but  twice  in  this  play,  and  but  six  times  besides  in  all  the  Histories. 
Perils  is  found  but  twice  in  this  play,  and  but  once  besides  in  all  the  Histories; 
and  but  four  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays  !  And  this  is  the  only  time  *^ situation  '* 
is  found  in  all  the  Plays  ! 

505—146—369.    577—869—218+1—219. 
505—145—360.    448—360—88—1—89. 
f;05— 145— 360— 3  b  (145)— 357. 
505—146—359—3  b  (145)— 356. 
505—49—456. 

505—145—360—805—55—2  //  col.— 68. 
505— £0—475— 447  (75:1)— 28. 
505—30—475—161—314—247  (74:2)— 67— 7  <J  col. — 
505—145—360-50—31).    498—810—188+1—189. 
505—146—359.    498—859—189+1—140. 


219 

77:1 

I 

89 

77:1 

knew 

357 

77:1 

very 

856 

77:1 

well 

456 

75:2 

that 

58 

77:2 

if 

28 

76:2 

Shak'st 

60 

75:1 

spur 

189 

76:1 

was 

(140) 

76:1  a 

Lpprehend 

( 


Here  we  have  another  combination  of  Shak st-spur^  besides  the  fourteen  given 
elsewhere;  and  here  we  have  another  mode  of  counting,  besides  the  ones  already 
given ,  whereby  apprehended  is  reached.  And  this  is  the  only  time  apprehended  appears 
in  this  play,  while  Shakst  is  found  but  twice:  once  here,  and  once  in  The  Winter's 
Tale,  iv,  3;  and  while  the  Concordance  gives  the  word  very  properly  in  both 
instances,  as  shakest,  the  Folio  gives  it  in  both  instances  as  shak*st;  because  shak^st 
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could  be  combined  here  with  spur,  and  with  the  same  word  spur  in  The  Winter^s 
Tale  (iv,  i)  to  give  the  sound  of  Shakespere's  name,  while  shakesi  could  not !  Thus 
we  find  everywhere  evidences  of  the  Cipher. 


505— 146-»359.    448—359—89+ 1—90. 

605—145—360—193—167. 

505-^449—56—50  (74:2)— 6— 5  h  (449)— 1 .     608—1— 

(502-hl— 603. 
505—146—359—50—809—4  k  col.— 806. 
505—449—56—50—6. 
505—449—56.     162—56—106+ 1— 
505—146—369. 

505— 146— 359-305— 54— 2  h  col.— 52. 
.•)()5— 146— 359— 3  b  (146)— 356— 30— 826. 
.:()5— 146— 359— 161— 198— 10  b  col.— 188. 
.  05—146—859—16 :— 197.     610—197—413+1—414 

+  11  b%t  .4  col.— 425. 
.•505-145—360.    498—360—188+1—139. 
.■.05—145—360—30—380.     498—330—168+1—169. 
.•)05— 146— 359— 30— 329— 60— 279— 248— 31 .     284— 

31—253+1—254. 
505—146—359—304  (78:1)— 55— 20  b  9l  h  (304)— 35. 
505—146—859—304  (78:1)— 55— 20  b  tL  h  (304)— 36. 

610—35—575+1—576+2  //  col.-.578. 
505-146—359-305  (78:1)— 54— 20  ^  &  /i  (805)— 84. 

610—34—576+1—577+2  h  col 579. 

505—146—359-29  (74:2)— 330— 3  b  (146)— 327. 

498-327—171+1—172+10  b  9t  k  col.— 182. 
505—49—45^—50—406—804  (78:2)— 102. 

What  contempt  for  the  corpulent  "bard  of  Avon"  is  expressed  in  ihat  phrase, 
"he  would  be  as  clay, —  or  rather  tallow, —  in  the  hands  of,"  etc. !  This  is  the  only 
time/^x  occurs  in  this  play;  and  this  is  the  only  time  crafty  is  found  in  this  play; 
and  this  is  the  only  time  tallow  is  found  in  this  play,  and  it  occurs  but  five  other 
times  in  all  the  Plays  !  And  this  is  the  only  time  clay  appears  in  this  play.  And 
this  is  the  only  time  seas  is  found  in  this  play.  So  that  in  this  short  sentence  there 
are  five  words  found  nowhere  else  in  this  play;  in  other  words,  this  sentence  could 
not  be  constructed  anywhere  else  in  this  play;  nor  would  all  these  words  come  out 
at  the  summons  of  any  other  number.  And  herein  we  have  also  still  another  com- 
bination forming  the  name  of  Cecil. 

The  story  proceeds: 

505—146— 359— 3  <J  (146)— 856— 60— 306. 
505—146—360—50—310.    498—810—188+1—189. 
n05— 146— 359— 50— 309.    498—309—189+1—190. 
505—145—360—50—310.     498—810—188+1—189+ 

2A  col.— 191. 
505—146—359—50—309.     498—309—189+ 1—190 

+2  h  col.— 192. 
505— 1 45— 360— 50— 310— 60  (76 :1)— 260.    608—260 

—248+1—249. 


Word. 

Pafeand 
Column. 

90 

76:1 

he 

167 

76:2 

wiU 

603 

76:2 

be 

805 

77:1 

as 

6 

76:2 

clay, 

107 

78:1 

or 

359 

77:1 

rather 

52 

77:2 

tallow, 

826 

76:1 

in 

188 

77:2 

the 

425 

77:2 

hands 

139 

76:1 

of 

169 

76:1 

that 

254 

74:1 

crafty 

35 

77:2 

fox. 

578 

77:2 

my 

679 

77:2 

cousin 

182 

76:1 

Seas  1 

102 

77:2 

ill.    \ 

306 

77:1 

It 

189 

76:1 

was 

190 

76:1 

ten 

191 

76:1 

to 

192 

76:1 

one 

249 

75:2 

the 
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505—146-859—50—809.     677—809—268+ 1—209. 
505—146—359^-50—809—10 h^h  col.— 299. 
505— 146— 359— 3  ^  (146)— 856— 198  (75:1)— 168— 49 

—114—1 A  col.— 113. 
50r>— 146— 359— 50— 809— 11  b  col.— 298. 
505—146—359—80—829—162—167.     608—167—436 

+1— 437 -h8*  col.— 440. 
r)05— 80— 475— 193— 282— 49— 233— 22  b  %t  h  col.— 
505— 145— 360— 248— 112— 22  b  (248)— 90— 10  b  col.- 
505— 145— 360— 50-310— 4^  col— 306. 
505—145—360—3  b  (146)— 857.    60a-857— 246-h  1— 

247+6  //  col.— 253. 
505—145—360—248—112.     284-112—172+1—173. 
505—146—859—8  b  (146)— 85C^-161— 195.    603—195 

—408+1—409+3  b  col  —412. 
505—145—860-50—310. 
505—146^859—168—196—18  b^h  col.— 188. 
503— 146— 359— 161— 19&— 10  b  col.— 188. 
50a— 146— 859— 193— 166— 15  b  ft  >i— 151.     284—151 

^138+ 1—134. 
505—146—359—163—196. 
505—146—359—162  (78:1)— 197— 10  b  col.— 187. 
505—146-359—8  b  (146)— 356. 
505—146—359—193  (75:1)— 166— 15^  *  h  (193)— 151. 

508—151—357+1—358+6^  col.— 364. 


Word. 

Paffe  and 
Column. 

269 

77:1 

whorson 

299 

76:2 

knave 

113 

76:2 

wUl 

298 

77:1 

tell 

440 

76:2 

in 

211 

75:2 

self 

80 

74:1 

defence 

806 

76:2 

and 

253 

76:2 

for 

173 

74:1 

his 

412 

76:2 

own 

310 

76:2 

security 

183 

77:2 

that 

188 

77:2 

the 

134 

74:1 

play 

196 

77:2 

of 

187 

77:55 

Measure 

356 

77:2 

for 

364 


75:2     Measure  — 


187 

77:2 

Measure 

35 

79:2 

for 

864 

75:2 

Measure. 

See  how  precisely  these  words  come  out  by  the  same  root-number. 

This  play  of  Measure  for  Measure^  and  its  irreligious  tendencies,  are  alluded  to 
in  another  part  of  the  Cipher  narrative,  growing  out  of  505 — 167—^338.  I  have 
stated  on  page  762,  ante^  that  Cecil  gave  this  play,  and  the  play  of  Richard  II. , 
to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  '*  anatomize.'*  And  here  we  have  the  name  of  the 
play  again  by  a  different  root-number  from  the  above: 

338—30—808—50—258—57  (79:1)— 201— 14 

14  ^  *  A  col.— 187. 
888—30—808—50—258—168—95—58  (79:1)— 87— 

2 /(col.— 35. 
338— 80m)08— 168— 145.    60&— 145— 368+1— 364. 

• 

Consider  the  careful  adjustment  that  was  necessary  to  make  these  words  come 
out  by  these  two  different  kinds  of  counting  from  the  same  starting-point !  Notice 
that  197  down  77:2  produces  Measure^  and  201  down  the  same  column,  by  the 
arrangement  of  brackets  and  hyphens,  produces  the  same  word  Measure;  and  151 
up  75:2  produces  Measure^  and  145  up  the  same  column  produces  the  same  word, 
Measure.  If  there  had  been  a  single  bracket  or  hyphen  more  or  less  in  either  one 
of  these  four  countings,  the  Cipher  would  have  failed  to  produce,  two  different 
times,  by  two  different  numbers,  the  name  of  the  play  Measure  for  Measure  ! 

And  the  Bishop  said, —  speaking  of  this  last  Measure  for  Measure  and  Richard 

the  Second^ — that  he  believed  there  were  utterances  in  both  hostile  to  the  Christian 

religion.     I  have  shown,  on  pages  208  and  209,  ante^  what  those  utterances  were. 

And  here  we  have  the  name  of  Richard  the  Second^  growing,  like  the  last  Measure 

for  Measure,  out  of  505 — 167—338.     The  Bishop  speaks  of  — 
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Word. 
888— 30— 808— 49— 26ft— 168— 97— 82— es— 58  (80:1)—    7 
888— 30— 308— 49— 259— 162— 97— 32— 65— 58— 7-h 

461—468.  468 

338—80—308—49—259—162—97—32—65—58—7.  7 

838—30—308—49—259—161—98—81—67—6  b  (31)— 

62—2  h  col— 60.  60 

838—30—308—49    259—161—98—31—67—6^—62. 

489—62—427+1—428.  42« 

838—30—308—49—259—162    97—31—66.  66 

388-30—308+162—470—468  (col.  78:1)— 2.    462—2 

—460+1—461.  461 

838—30—308—163—145—81—114—5  b  (81)— 109— 

66(79.2)— 44.    462—44—418+1—419.  419 

838—30—808-49—259—162—97—2  h  col.— 95.  95 

338—80—308—163—145—31—114.    523—114^-409+ 

1—410+2  *— 412.  412 


Paeeand 
Column. 


4  r 


that 


80:2         noble 
80:2  compositioii. 


78:2 

81:1 
79:2 

78:2 

78:2 
78:2 

80:2 


the 

play 
of 


Richard 
the 

Second* 


And  the  Bishop  says,  after  reading  these  Plays,  that  he  (I)  — 

338—50—288—49  (76:1)— 239— 162— 77.     162—77— 

85+1—86.  86  78:1 

388—50—288—49  (76:1)— 239— 162— 77— 32— 45.  45  78:2 

888—50—288—50  (76:1)— 238— 162— 76— 62  (80:1)— 14. 

186—14—172+1—173.  173  81:2 

838— 50— 28&-49  (76:1)— 239— 162— 77— 32— 45. 

389—45—294+1—295.  296  80:1 

338—50—288—49—239—162—77—32—46.     162—46 

—117+1—118. 
888—50-288—49—239—162—77—4*  *  h  col.— 73. 
888_-50— 288— 49— 289— 162— 77— 31— 46.     163+46—209 
838—50—288—50—238—162—76—81—45—2  b  col.—    43 
838—50—288-49—239—162—77.    32+77—109. 
33a— 50— 288— 49— 239— 162— 77. 
338— 50— 28&-50— 238— 162— 76— 62  (80:2)— 14— 4 

bf^h  (62)— 10.     186—10—176+1—177. 
338     19"  289—80—259—162—97.    61(^97—513+ 

1— 514+2  i«— 516. 
88S__50— 288— 49— 239— 162— 77— 57  (80:1)— 20+185— 205 
888—50—288—50—238—162—76.    468—76—392 + 1 

— 898+1  yi— 894. 
838—50—288—49-239.     77—32—45. 
888— 30— 308— 49— 259— 162— 97— 2  A  col.— 95. 
888—50—288—49  (76:1)— 239— 163— 76.     523—75— 

447+1—448+2*  col.— 450.  450 

835^—30—308—163—145—31—114.    449—114—335 

4.1—336.  336 

And  the  Bishop  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  — 

338-1  h  (167)— 337— 30— 307— 49— 258— 31  (79:1)— 

227— 5*  (31>— 222+162— 384.  384  76:1 

888— 1— 887_-80— 807— 49— 258— 31— 227.  227         78:1 


mach 


in 


these 


118' 

78:1 

pUys 

73 

81:1 

that 

209 

781 

satisfied 

43 

79:2 

me 

109 

79:1 

that 

77 

77:2 

his 

177 

81:2 

purpose 

616 

77:2 

• 

IS 

-205 

81:2 

the 

394 

78:1 

destrnction 

45 

79:2 

of 

95 

78:2 

the 

80:2 


76:1      religion. 


great 
and 
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Word. 
88S.l-.i887— 80— 807—40— 258— 81  (79:1)— 227— 5  b 

(81)— 222.    162+222—884—11  b  ii  h  col.— 878.       878 
888-1  (76:2>-i887— 804  (78:1)— 88— 20  bhk  (804)— 

18.    462—18—440+1—460.  450 

888—1  (76:2)— 887— 50— 28"— 49— 288— 161— 77— 49 

—28+458—486.  486 

are  the  work  of  a  gentleman  who  is  at  heart  a  pagan: 

388-60— 288-49— 289^162— 77.  77 

388—80—808—50—258—162—9(^-56  (79:1)— 40. 

598—40—558+1—559.  559 

838—50—288—49—289—168—76—62  (80:2)— 14 

—1  h  col.— 18.  18 


Pace  and 
Coluam. 


78:1 


much 


78:2       admired 


76.2 


78:2 


Plays 


work 


79:2    gentleman 


81:2 


pagan 


Observe  how  many  significant  words  come  out  of  the  same  numbers:  77,  or 
its  alternate,  76,  produces /rrr^V^^/  —  much  —  in — these — plays  —  that  satisfied  me 
that  his  purpose — destruction  —  of — Christian  —  work — pagan;  yi\v\t.  96  and  97, 
which  are  just  20  more  than  76  and  77,  due  to  the  fact  that  between  the  common 
modifiers,  30  and  50,  there  is  a  difference  of  20,  produce  is — noble — composition 
— gentleman. 

And  observe  the  remarlcable  character  of  the  words  growing  out  of  these  roots. 
Composition  is  a  rare  word;  it  is  found  but  once  in  this  play,  and  but  fourteen  times 
besides  in  all  the  Plays.  Perceived  is  found  but  once  in  this  play,  and  but  twelve 
times  besides  in  all  the  Plays.  And  satisfied  appears  but  once  in  this  play,  and  but 
thirteen  times  besides  in  all  the  Histories.  And  destruction  is  found  but  once  in 
this  play,  and  but  thirteen  times  besides  in  all  the  Histories.  And  this  is  the  only 
X\m^ pagan  is  found  in  this  play,  and  it  is  found  but  eight  times  besides  in  all  the 
Plays.  And  Christian  is  found  but  twice  in  this  play.  And  this  is  the  only  time 
religion  is  found  in  this  play.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  number  of  times  the 
word  second  9k^^2x%  in  this  play  with  the  number  of  times  it  is  found  in  Much  Ado, 
Love* 5  Labor  Lost,  Twelfth  Night,  etc.  It  is  not  found  at  all  in  several  of  the 
Plays.  And  this  is  the  only  time  admired  occurs  in  this  play,  and  it  is  found  but 
twice  besides  in  all  the  Histories.  And  Measure  occurs  but  once  in  this  play 
besides  the  cwo  instances  given  above.  And  not  only  do  these  remarkable 
words  grow  out  of  the  same  primary  root-number,  but  out  of  the  same  modification 
of  the  primary  root-number,  and  even  oat  of  the  same  terminal  Cipher-number! 
And  almost  every  word  is  found  nowhere  else  in  this  play,  and  rarely  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  Plays  ! 

And  the  Bishop  praises  the  literary  merit  of  the  Plays  highly.  He  says  the 
language  is  most  choice  — 

888—50—288-49—239.    284—239—45+1—46. 
S8&-80— 808-163— 145— 81— 114— 57  (80:1)— 57. 

528—57—466+1—467. 
83&-5(>-288— 50— 238.    468-238—230+1—281  + 

\^b%th  col.— 246. 


46 


467 


74:1     Language 


80:2 


most 


246 

And  that  in  this  particular  they  have  had  — 

888—81—307—148  (818  d  79:1)— 164.    462—164—298 

+1—299  299 

888—81—307—148—164.  164 


78:1 


choice* 


78:2 
78:2 


No 
equal 


12 

77:1 

sincf 

77 

79:2 

the 

260 

81:2 

time 

45 

79:2 

of 
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Word.      Coluinii. 
888-49— 289— 30—259— 162— 97.     462—97—365+1—366         78:2 
338—50—283—49—339-162—77.     420—77—343+ 1 

—344+6^  col.— 350.  350         81:2       Ea^land 

338—50—288    10—239—162—77-64  '79:2)— 13— 

1  A  col.— 12, 
338—50—288-49—239—162—77. 
338—50—288—49—239—162—77 + 185—262— 

2^  col.— 260. 
338—50—288—49—239—162—77—32—45. 
33^-50—288—49—239—162—77—32—45—5  b  (82)— 

40.    339—40—299+1—300+2—302.  302         80:1        Gower. 

Observe  ag^ain  how  many  significant  words  here  grow  out  of  77,  besides  the 
long  catalogue  already  produced  by  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1597  the  literature  of  England,  in  its  own 
tongn^e,  was  very  limited.  The  poet  alluded  to,  John  Gower,  was  bom  in  York- 
shire about  1325,  and  died  in  1408.  His  Confessio  A  mantis  was  written  ia  English 
in  eight  books,  it  is  said^  at  the  request  of  Richard  II.  Hallam  says  of  him:  *'  He 
is  always  sensible,  polished,  perspicuous,  and  not  prosaic,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  of  the  Bishop.  And  the  Bishop  reit- 
erates his  conviction,  after  reading  these  Plays,  that  Shakspere  has  not  the  power 
of  brain  to  have  produced  them  : 

50(!^167— 338— 49— 289— 32— 257.  468-257—210 

+  1—211+12^  col.— 223.  228         78:1        enough 

505_167— 388-49— 289— 32— 257.  577—257—820 

+1—321.  821         77:1  brmia 

505—167—338—49—289—32—258.  468— 258— *>10 

+1—211+15^*^  col.— 226.  226         78:1        power. 

Observe  how  precisely  these  significant  words  match;  they  come  out  of  the 
same  number;  except  that  31  and  32  alternate,  as  in  other  examples  given  hereto- 
fore. 

And  the  Bishop  also  reads  the  play  of  Richard  ike  Third,     Here  we  have  it: 

338—50—288—50—238.     468—238—230+1—  231  78.1  King 
338—50—288—50—238—31  (79:1)— 207— 163— 44. 

462-44—418+1—419.  419  78:2  Richard 

338—50—288—50—238.  238  76:1  the 

338—50—288—30—258.    462—258—204+1—205.  205  78:2  Third. 

But  let  us  recur  to  the  story  of  Bacon's  feelings  when  he  heard  the  bad  news. 
He  says  he  knew  that  if  Shakspere  was  taken  and  he  confessed  the  truth  (as  he 
believed  he  would),  he  was  a  ruined  man.     In  that  event  — 

505—50—455—31—424.    462—424  — 38 + 1—39 + 

5  k  col.— 44.  44 

605—30—475—146—829.     447—829—118+1—1 19+ 

11  h  col.— 130.  180 

605-_30— 475— 146— 32^— 8  ^  (146>— 326.    462—326 

—136+1—137+4  h  col.— 141.  141 


78:2 

AU 

75:1 

my 

78:2 

hopes 

« 

1t 


s 


.f 
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85  » 


^' 


Paffeand 

Word.  Column. 

505-145— 3«0.    498— 36(W138+i— 189.  139  7«:1 

505— 146— 859--8  b  (146)— 356.  356  76:1 

50.^^31—474.    603— 474— 1294-1-#130.  130  76:3 

505-^9—456—161—295.     603—295—308+1—309+ 

10  ^  A  A  col.— 319.  819  76:2 

505— 30^-475— 50  (76:1)— 425.     608—426—83+1—84.  84  75:2 

505— 449— 56— 14  iJ  (449)— 42-1  A— 41.       *  41  76:2 

505— 146— 359— 3  ^  (146)— 356.     498—856—142+1—  148  76:1 

505— 161— 344— 81  ^  A  A  col.— 813.  313  78:2 

505—146—359—3  b  (146)— 356.     448—356—92+1— 

93+14  b9th  col.— 107.  107  76:1 

505— 146— 359— 32  (79:1)— 327— 8  ^  (146)— 824— 50—  274  77:2 


rising^ 
to 

high 
office 
in 
the 
Common- 
wealth 

were 
blasted. 


And  again  observe  how  rare  some  .of  these  words  are:  This  is  the  only  time 
rising  is  found  in  this  play,  and  it  occurs  but  thirteen  times  besides  \n  all  the  Plays  ! 
Commonivealth  is  tound  three  times  in  this  play,  and  but  nine  times  in  all  the  Com- 
edies, and  but  four  times  in  all  the  Tragedies.  Blasted  appears  but  once  in  this 
play,  and  but  nine  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays  !  Hopes  is  found  but  three  other 
times  in  this  play. 

And  Bacon  says: 

505—81—474. 

505—30-475—58  (80:1)— 417. 
505—80—475—58—417.     523—417—106+  .—107. 
505-32—473—68—415.     498—416—88+1—84+ 

11  b  col.— 95. 
505—31—474—4  h  col.— 470. 
505—81—474. 
505—32—473—58—416. 
505—30—475. 

505—49—456—50—406.     608—406—197+ 1—198. 
505— 32— 478— 60— 428— 58  (80:1)— 865.    603—865 

—238+1-289. 
505—49—466.    608—456—147+1—148. 
505—58  (80:1)— 447.    462—447—15+1—16+24-40. 
505—31—474—27*  ft  h  col.— 447. 
505—82—478—80—448—57—886—80  b  H  h  col.— 856. 
506—82—478—60^-428—28  b  col.— 400. 
506—49—456.  608—456—147+1—148+16  *  ft  A  col  —164 
505—81—474—50—424—26  b  9t  h  col.— 898. 
505—32—478—1 62—8 1 1 . 
505— 82— 478— 4  ;&  col.— 469. 

And  here  Bacon  repeats  the  very  language  he  used  in  1594  in  a  letter  to  Essex 
(see  page  273,  ante):    *'I  am  not  an  impudent  man  that  would  face  out  a  disgrace."* 

And  these  are  the  only  times  impudent  occurs  in  2d  Henry  IV.^  and  it  is  found 
but  seven  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays  !  And  these  are  the  only  occasions  when* 
sauciness  is  found  in  this  play,  and  it  occurs  but  four  times  besides  in  all  the  Plays. 
Yet  here  both  are  found  repeated  twice  in  the  compass  of  a  few  lines.  And  the 
word  disgrace  is  found  but  twice  in  this  play. 


474 

76:2 

I 

417 

80;2 

am 

107 

80:2 

not 

95 

76:1 

an 

470 

79:2 

impudent 

474 

79:2 

man 

415 

80:2 

that 

475 

79:2 

will 

19S 

76:2 

face 

289 

76:2 

Ottt 

148 

76:2 

a 

40 

80:2 

disgrace 

447 

79:2 

with 

356 

80:2 

an 

(400) 

79:2 

impudent 

-164 

76:2 

cheek, 

398 

79:2 

sauciness 

311 

77:2 

and 

469 

79:2 

boldness. 
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And  Bacon  grieves  at  the  disgrace  his  exposure  will  bring  upon  the  memory 
of  his  father.     He  says  it  — 


505—50-456—82—428.    588-428—110+1—111. 
505—80—475—50—425—896  (80:1)— 29. 
505—50—455—32—428. 
505—80^-475—50—425—68  (80:1)— 867.    628—867— 

156+1—157+8//  col.— 160. 
505— 81— 474— 82  «  col.— 442. 
505—81—474—50—424—162—262—4  h  col.— 258. 

505—31—474-60—424—57—867-4  k  col 868. 

505—82—478—6  b  (82)— 463. 
505—80—475.    628—475—48+1—49. 
505— 80— 475— 60— 425-4  A  col.— 421. 
505—81—474—50—424.    684—424—110+1—111+ 

27*  col.— 138. 
505—81—474—89  b9th  col.— 485. 
605—82—478—80—448—67  (80:l>-386— 4  h  col.— 
605— 80— 476— 50— 425— 10 <^  col.— 415. 
506—81—474.    688—474—594  1—60. 
506-81—474.    598—474—124+ 1—126, 
605— 81— 474— 27  *  ft  h  col.— 447. 
605—81—  474.    698—474—124+ 1—125+4  k  col.— 
605—81—474—60—424—162—262. 
606—162—344—7  h  col.— 887. 
605— 80— 475— 396(80:1)— 79.    461-79—882-1-1— 
605—31—474—9  b  col.— 465. 
605—32—473—30—448—6 b  (31)— 438    7  k  col.— 431 .    431 

And  what  is  it  that  would  so  distress  the  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who.  as 
we  have  seen,  was  preeminently  a  religious  lady  ?    Here  is  the  statement: 

605—30—475—50—426—896  (80:1)— 29.    528—29— 

494+1—495+4^  ft  h  col.— 499. 
505—31—474—50—424—57—867. 
605— 30— 475— 58(80:1)— 417. 
505—31—474—68—416. 
605—31—474—60—424—30—894—68—886— 

26*  col.— 310. 
605— 31— 474— 62(80:2)— 412— 1«  h  col.— 394. 
605—32—478—60—423—58  (80:1^— 865— ^G/'  col.— 
605—57  (80:1)— 448— 3  h  col.— 445. 
605— 30— 476— 68(80:1)— 417. 
605—32—478—60—423.    533-423—1 10 + 1—1 11  + 

27  b  col.— 138. 
505-31—474—396  (80:1)— 78.    62a-78— 446+ 1— 

446+4*  ft  A  col.— 450. 
505—146=359—8  *  (146)— 866— 198— 168.    498—163 

—335+1—336. 

It  was  certainly  enough  to  shock  the  pious  Lady  Ann  to  know  that  her  son  bad 
written,  in  Measure  for  Measure^  of  the  conception  of  the  Christian  religion  as  to 
the  eternal  condition  of  the  wicked,  in  these  startling  words: 


Word. 

Paceakod 
Coiuinn. 

Ill 

79:2 

would 

29 

80:2 

humble 

428 

79:2 

my 

160 

80:2 

father's 

442 

78:2 

proud 

268 

78:2 

and 

368 

80:2 

most 

468 

79:2 

honorable 

49 

80:2 

nkme 

421 

79:2 

in 

138 

79:2 

the 

435 

78:2 

dnst 

382 

80:2 

and 

415 

77:2 

send 

60 

79:2 

his 

126 

79:2 

'widow 

447 

79:2 

with 

129 

79:2 

a 

262 

77:2 

broken 

387 

78:2 

heart 

883 

80:2 

to 

466 

76:2 

the 

431 

78:2 

grave. 

499 

80:2 

to 

367 

80:2 

think 

417 

78:2 

that 

416 

80:2 

I 

810 

80:2 

should 

894 

81:1 

make 

889 

80:2 

a 

445 

81:1 

mock 

417 

79:2 

of 

138 

79:2 

the 

450 

80:2 

Christian 

836 


76:1       religion. 
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Or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  ittceriain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling. 

And  Bacon  tells  what  he  feared:  —  that  he  would  be  — 


Paffcand 
Word.      Columo. 


132 


271 


77:1       hang^ed 


78:2 


60 


r8:2 


like 


51 

76:2 

a 

(889) 

78:2 

dog^ 

79 

80:2 

for 

the 


505-31—474—5  b  (31)— 469.    577— 469u-108+ 1— 

109+23  b  col.— 132. 
505—146—359—162—197.    462— 197— 265-+- 1—266 

+5  b  col.— 271. 
505— 31— 474— 50- -424.    457—424—33+1—84+17 

b  ith  col.^*51. 
505—30—475—49  (76:1)— 426— 81— 395— 6  A  col.— 
505—30—475—396  (80:1)— 79. 
505—31—474-50—424.    462-424—88+1—39+ 

21  b  col.— 60. 
505—30—475—896 (80:1)— 79— 17 bhh  (396)— 62. 

489—62—427+1—428. 
505-31—474—49—425—4  h  col.— 421. 
505— 146— 359— 162— 197— 26  ^  ft //  col.— 171. 
505—31—474—49  (76:l>-425— 30— 895. 
505—146—359—162—197. 
505— 31— 474— 58(80:1)— 416— 4  h  col.— 412. 

Observe  the  symmetry  of  these  words  of  ICing  Hie  hard  the  Secotid;  see  how  505 
— 31^474 — 49  alternates  with  505 — 146^359 — 162. 

And  here  we  have  Richard  the  Second  by  another  and  a  different  root-number. 


428 

81:1 

play 

421 

80:2 

of 

171 

78:2 

Kinff 

395 

78:2 

Richard 

197 

78:2 

the 

412 

80:2 

Second. 

CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  QUEEN* S  ORDERS  TO  FIND  SHAKSPERE. 

Wheresoe'er  he  is. 
Seek  him  with  candle;  bring  him  dead  or  living. 

As  Yffu  Like  //,  ///,  /. 

ITURi «  to  another  part  of  the  Cipher  story,  or  rather  I  recur  to 
it,  because  I  have  already  referred  to  it  in  a  previous  chapter. 
I  can  do  no  more  now  than  give  a  few  words,  here  and  there,  to 
show  that  the  Cipher  story  runs  through  all  these  pages,  and  is 
called  forth  by  the  same  root-numbers. 


605—448—57. 

505— 198— 312--80— 282. 

505—448—57—50—7. 

505— 198— 312— 50-«262. 

505—198—312.    448—312—186+1—137. 

505—254—251—50—201.    508— 201— 307-!- 1— 

505— 198_812. 

505—193—312—50—262.    44&— 262— 1 86-1- 1— 

505—193—312—81  (79:1)— 281-^50— 231.    462—281 

—231 -f- 1—282. 
605— 254— 251— 5  A  col.— 246. 
505—50-455. 

505—193—312—30  (79:1)— 282— 27  b  col.— 255. 
505—248—257. 

505—248—257—50—207.    447-207-240-1-1— 
50^-193—812—237  (73:2)— 75.    169—75—94-1-1— 
505—254—251—30—221—198—28. 
505—197  (74:2)— 808— 248— 60. 
505— 254— 251— 15  *  *  h  (254)— 236— 49  (76:2)— 187. 

508—187—321+1—822. 
505—248—257—60—207. 
505—254—251—80—221—81  (79;1)— 190.    462—190 

—272+1—273. 
505—254—251—10*  col.— 241. 
605—198—312—237—75+90—165. 
505—193—312—50—262. 
505-193—312—50—262.    498— 262— 286+1— 237+ 

4*  col,— 241. 
505— 854— 251— 10*  col.— 241. 

854 


Word. 

Page  and 
Column. 

57 

76:2 

Her 

282 

75:2 

Grmce 

7 

76:2 

• 

IS 

262. 

75:2 

furioas 

187 

76:1 

and 

308 

75:2 

hath 

312 

75:2 

sent 

187 

76:1 

oat 

232 

78:2 

sereral 

246 

76:1 

weU 

455 

76:2 

horsed, 

255 

78:2 

onarmed 

257 

74:1 

posts 

241 

75:1 

to 

95 

73:1 

find 

28 

75:2 

Shak'st  \ 

60 

75:1 

spnr,     ) 

322 

75:2 

under 

207 

74:1 

the 

273 

78:2 

lead 

241 

76:1 

of 

165 

73:1 

my 

262 

76:1 

Lord 

241 

76:1 

of 

241 

76:1 

Shrewsbuy. 
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This  accords  with  the  statement  on  page  686,  ante^  that  the  forces  sent  oat  to 
iind  Shakspere  and  the  rest  of  the  players  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  And  there  was  no  necessity  of  sending  armed  troops  to  arrest  a 
party  of  poor  actors.  The  object  was  secrecy;  hence,  no  tradition  has  come  down 
to  us  of  the  attempt  to  arrest  Shakspere.  If  armed  soldiers  had  gone  to  Stratford 
looking  for  him,  it  would  have  made  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  vil- 
lagers that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  remembered,  and  we  should  have 
heard  something  of  it.  And  yet  the  matter  was  important  enough  to  require 
prompt  action  under  a  prominent,  reliable  and  discreet  leader;  for  it  was  not 
merely  the  offense  of  playing  seditious  plays  that  was  in  question,  but  the  fact  that 
this  had  been  done  as  an  incentive  to  rebellion;  and  no  one  could  tell  in  that 
troubled  age  how  far  the  attempt  had  succeeded,  or  how  soon  civil  war  might 
break  forth.  The  object  was  to  quietly  gain  possession  of  the  actors  and  probe 
the  thing  to  the  bottom. 

And  the  reader  will  observe  how  the  beginning  of  scene  i,  act  i,  interlocks 
with  the  end  of  the  same  act,  in  the  words  several —  7vell — horsed —  unarmed — posts 
—  under — lead^  etc.  With  ampler  leisure  I  could  reduce  this  to  a  precise,  mathe- 
matical, continuous  system. 

And  Cecil  proposed  — 

Paareand 
Word.      Column. 

5a5— 254— 251.    498— 251— 197+1— 198+2  A  col.—      200         76:1    proposed  — 

that  the  Earl  should  dividehis  forces  into  three  divisions  and  send  them  in  differ- 
ent directions  wherever  the  actors  were  likelv  to  be. 

505—193—312—80—282.    448—282—216+1—217. 

505—193—31 2—80—282. 

50^-254— 251— 80-221— 32— 189.    462—189—273 

+1—274. 
505—193—312—82  (79:1)— 280— 5^  (32)— 275. 
505—198—812—82—280—5  h  (32)— 275.    462—275— 

187  + 1—188+3  b  col.— 191. 
50^^-193—312—31—281—5  b  (31)— 276.    462—276— 

186+1— 187+5*  col.— 192. 
505—254—251—30—221—32  (79:1)— 189. 


217 

76:1 

Will 

282 

76:1 

divide 

274 

78:2 

his 

275 

78:2 

forces 

191 

192 
189 


78:2 


m 


78:2         three 
78:2      divisions. 


Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  same  words,  three — divisions ^  which  came  out 
at  the  summons  of  523 — 218  (74:2)— 305— 31  (79:1)^274  (see  page  772,  ante),  and 
which  were  then  used  to  describe  the  allotment  of  the  money  made  by  the  Plays, 
between  actors  and  author,  are  again  employed  at  the  call  of  505 — 193—312 — 31 
and  505 — 254 — 32;  that  is  to  say,  505,  less  the  upper  section  of  75:1,  produces,  car- 
ried to  the  end  of  act  i,  three;  and  505  less  the  lower  section  of  75:1,  carried  to 
the  beginning  of  act  ii,  gives  us  divisions.  And  305  (523 — 218—305) — 31—274,  car- 
ried up  78:2,  plus  the  hyphens,  produces  the  same  word  three;  and  the  same  305 
— 31^274,  carried  up  the  same  78:2,  not  counting  in  the  hyphens,  produces  the 
same  word  divisions.  Surely,  no  one  will  believe  that  all  this  delicate  adjustment 
of  the  text  and  its  brackets  and  hyphens,  to  two  different  numbers,  could  come 
about  by  accident.  If  it  stood  alone  it  would  be  enough  to  stagger  incredulity; 
but,  as  it  is,  it  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  other  and  similar  instances. 

But  the  Queen,  while  taking  these  steps,  does  not  fully  believe  that  Francis 
Bacon  could  have  written  the  treasonable  play  of  Richard  II.  And  she  rebukes 
Ce^il  for  makir.p^  such  a  charge  against  him.     And  the  Queen  says  to  Cecil: 


S56 
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505—198—812—80^282—29  (78:2)— 253.    284-258 

—31+1—32. 
505—193—312—80—28^-29  (73:2)— 253 + 193— 
605—193—312—29  (73 :2)— 283— 193— 90.    508—90 

—418+1—419. 
505—198—312—29  (78 :2)— 288.     284—283—1 + 1—2 

+7AC01.— 9. 
505—198—312—50—262—208  (78:2)— 54.     284—54— 

230+1— 231+5  >4  col.— 236. 
605— 198— 312— 50—262— 15  b  «  /i— 247— 287— 10— 

3  b  (287)— 7. 
505—193—312—30—282—29  (73:2)— 253. 
6a5— 193— 812— 29  (73:2)— 288.     284—283—1+1— 
505—193—312—80—282—28  (73:2)— 254. 
505—193—312—30—282—248  (74:2)— 84.    284—84— 

—250+1—251. 
505—193—312—30—28^-28  (73:1)— 254— 4  h  col.— 
505—198—812—50—262—208  (78:1)— 54. 
505—193—812—50—262—90  (78:1)— 172. 
505—193—311^-50—262—15  /J «  ^—247—237—10— 

8  ^  (237)— 7.    284—7—277+1—278+8  /*  coL— 
505—198—812—50—262—15^  a  /i— 247— 237— 10— 

3  /^7.    284—7—277  + 1—278. 
505-198—812—50—262—50—212—78  (78:1)— 134. 

237_-134— 103+1— 104+3  i^  col.— 107. 
505—198—812—50—262—79  (78:1)— 183. 

Here  it  will  be  cibserved  that  every  word  grows  out  of  505  minus  193,  the  upper 
section  of  75:1;  we  will  have  directly  a  sentence  that  grows  out  of  505  minus  254. 
the  lower  section  of  the  same  column  and  page.  The  above  sentence  is  produced 
by  counting  from  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  preceding  col- 
umn, 73:2;  the  next  sentence  will  be  derived  by  counting  from  the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  74:1  or  74:2.  Thus  the  reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  not  only  regularity 
in  the  results,  but  a  method  and  system  in  the  work. 

But  the  sentence  goes  on: 

505—254—251—15  b  i,  h  (254)— 286.  284—286-48+1—49 
505—248—257—2  k  (248)— 255.    284—255—29+ 1— 

80+7^  col.— 87. 
505—254—251—248—3. 
605—248—257—51  (74:2)— 206.    284—206—78+1— 

79+7AC01.— 86. 
505—254—251.     284—251—88+1—84+5  b  col.— 
505—248—257—4  //  col.— 258. 
505-254—251-15 hhh  (254>— 236— 50— 186.    284— 

186—98+1—99. 
505—248—257—22  <^— 285.    284—285—49+ 1—50+5  <5— 55 
505—254—251—15  b  &  A— 286.    284—286—48+1—49 

+7  >i  col. —56.  56 


Word. 

Pafcand 
Column. 

82 

74:1 

This 

446 

75:1 

thing 

419 

75:2 

must 

9 

74:1 

stop. 

236 

74:1 

Between 

7 

74:1 

you 

258 

75:1 

and 

2 

74:1 

your 

254 

74:1 

crafty 

251 

74:1 

old 

250 

74:1 

father. 

54 

74:1 

with 

172 

73:2 

your 

281 

74:1 

smooth 

278 

74:1 

tonnes. 

197 

73:2 

yon 

188 

78:2 

are 

74:1 


staffing^ 


87 
8 

74:1 
74:1 

my 
ears 

86 

89 

253 

74:1 
74:1 
74:1 

with 

continual 

Ues 

99 
-55 

74:1 
74:1 

and 
false 

74:1 


reports 


Observe  the  perfect  symmetry  of  this:  505— 254  (75:1)— 251  is  regularly  alter- 
nated with  505 — 248  (74:2)«=»257.     And  all  the  words  are  in  column  i  of  page  74! 
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Word. 

Paffe  arul 
Column. 

222 

78:2 

this 

189 

75^:1 

many 

263 

74:1 

a 

84 

74:1 

year. 

And  what  a  concatenation  of  words:  stuffing  my  ears  with,  continual  lies  and  falsi 
reparti!  And  we  know  that  Cecil  desired  to  keep  Bacon  out  of  office  and  power, 
and  we  can  surmise  that  this  would  be  the  very  means  he  would  resort  to.  And 
the  coarse-minded,  crafty  old  Queen,  even  if  she  suspected  Bacon,  would  be  very 
apt  to  talk  in  this  way  to  Cecil,  for  we  have  historical  testimony  that  she  would 
assault  *'this  little  man"  (as  she  called  him)  with  bitter  vituperation. 


505—193—312—90—222. 

505—248—257—208  (73:2)— 49+90— 139. 

505— 193— 312— 30— 282— 15  <^  ft  ^— 267— 4  A  col.— 

605—254—251—50—201.    284—201—83+ 1—84. 


And  here  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  pages  719  and  720,  ante^  and  note 
how  the  same  words  stuffing —  ears  — false  —  reports  —  lies  —  this  —  many — a  — year^ 
which  here  come  out  at  the  summons  of  505  carried  through  74:2  and  the  upper 
and  lower  subdivisions  of  75:1,  were  also  brought  out,  by  an  entirely  different  mode 
of  counting,  by  the  root-number  516 — 167—349 — 22  b^Lh  (167)— 327  !  For  instance, 
327 — 30,  carried  through  74:2  and  down  74:1,  yields  stuffings  while  505 — 254^=251 
— 15  b&h  (254>«*236,  carried  up  74:1,  yields  the  same  word,  stuffing;  and  the  same 
number  236,  plus  the  hyphens,  up  the  same  column,  yields  reports;  while  the  same 
number  327,  again  less  30,  again  carried  through  74:2  and  again  carried  dotun  74:1, 
yields  the  same  word,  reports  And  so  with  the  other  words.  The  adjustments  here 
are  as  delicate  and  as  manifold  as  in  the  works  of  a  watch;  and  the  one  is  just  as 
likely  to  have  come  together  jy  chance  as  the  other. 

And  the  Queen  was  in  a  — 


505—193—312—30-282-15  b  A  A— 267— 29  (78:2)—  238          74:1 
505—193—312—30—282—50  (74:2)— 232— 12  bAA 

col.— 220.  220         74:1 

and  commenced  to  rebuke  Cecil  severely: 

505—193—312—50^262.    284—262—22+ 1—23+ 

7  A  col.— 30.  30 

505—193—312—284—28—10  b  col.— 18.  18 
505—193—312—237  (73:2)— 75.     169—75—94+1—95 

+1 A  col.— 96.  96 

605—193—312—209  (73:2)— 103.  169—103—66+1—  67 
505— 193— 312— 15 /J  &  A  (193)— 297— 248— 49— 5  <J  col.— 44 
505— 193— 312— io^A  A  (198)— 197— 30— 267— 28 

(73:2)— 239.  284—239—45+1—46.  46 
505—193—312—15  b  &  ^—297—30—267—28  (73:2)— 

239.    284—239—45+1—46+50—96.  96 

505—254—251—208—43.     284—43—241  + 1  —242.  242 


royal 


74:1 

Commenced 

78:2 

to 

73:1 

rebuke 

73:1 

him 

74:1 

in 

74:1      language 


74:1 
74:1 


stem 
and 


76 


505— 193— 312— 15^  A  >i— 297— 30— 267— 28  (73:2)— 

239.    284— 239— 45+1— 46+30_76. 
605— 193— 312— 50— 3f^2-l5 b  &  //— 247.     284—247— 

37^.1=»3e^-5^  col.«43. 
505— 254— 251— 30— 221 .    284—221—63 + 1—64. 
505—193—312—30—282.  284— 282— 2+1— 3+7/4  col.— 10 
505—193—312—30—282.    284—282—2 +1—8. 
505—254—251.     284-251—38+1—84. 


74:1        fearful, 


43 

74:1 

which 

64 

74:1 

wounds 

.10 

74:1 

the 

3 

74:1 

ears 

84 

74:1 

of 
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505-198—312— 30— 282— 50  (74:2>-.232.    284-232 

—52+1—53. 
505—254—251—30—221.    284—221—68+1—64+ 

7Acol.— 71. 
505— 193— 312— 15  ^  *  A— 297— 80— 267— 29  (73:2)— 

288— 22^  &  A  col.— 216. 
505—198—312—50—262-50—212—79  (78:1>— 183. 
505—198—312—248—64—2  //  (248)— 62— 50. 
505—158—262—248—4. 
505—193—312—49—263. 
505—193—812—30—282. 
505—193—812—50—262—15  h  &  //— 247.    284—247— 

37+1—38. 
505— 193— 312— 50— 262— 248— 14— 2  >&  (248)— 12.  287 

—12—225+1—226. 
505—193—812—50—262. 
505—198—812—284—28. 
505—193—312—248  (74:2)— 64— 223  (248)— 42. 
505—193—312-50—162.    284—162—22+1—28+ 

123  ft  >i— 85. 


iVord. 

Pag«  and 
Column. 

53 

74:1 

them 

71 

74:1 

^^o 

216 

74:2 

listen 

138 

73:2 

to 

12 

73:2 

it; 

4 

74:1 

for 

263 

74:1 

a 

2C52 

74:1 

worse 

38 


74:1 


tongue 


226 

73:2 

• 

IS 

262 

74:1 

not 

28 

73:2 

upon 

42 

74:1 

the 

85 


r4:l 


earth. 


Observe  how  regularly  this  sentence  moves.  It  accords  with  historical  truth, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  Elizabeth's  violent  temper  and  abusive  tongue;  and  it  accords 
with  the  probabilities  that  the  Queen  would  not,  without  conclusive  proof,  believe 
that  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  son  could  engage  in  treasonable  practices.  Nearly  all 
the  words  grow  out  of  505 — 193—312;  or,  where  they  do  not  come  from  the  505 
minus  the  upper  section  of  75:1,  they  come  from  505  minus  the  lower  section  of 
75:1,  and  they  are  nearly  all  found  on  74:1.  except  where  fragments  left  after  deduct- 
ing 74:1  or  74:2  are  carried  backward  to  the  last  page  or  forward  to  the  next  page. 

And  the  Queen  tells  Cecil  that  he  has  been  unfair  to  Bacon;   that  he  has — 


505— 254— 251— 80— 221 . 
505—254—251—50—201—30—171.  284—171- 
505—254-251—15^-286—10^  col.— 226. 

as  to  assail  Bacon  — 


221 

418+1-114 

226 


161 


74:1       stooped 
74:1 


74:1 


74:1 


low, 


m 


505— 254— 251— 50— 201— 80— 171— 10  A  col —161. 
505— 193— 812— 248— 64— 2  >4  (248)— 62.    284—62 

-.222+1—228+6^  col.— 229. 
505—198—812—248—64—2  h  (248)— 62. 
505—198—31 2—80—282—248—84. 
505—254—251—15^  &  //  (254)— 236.    284—286—48 

+l=-49+12^  ft  h  col.— 61. 
505—248—257—208  (73:2)— 49— 8  b  (208)— 46.     169 

-46—128+1—124. 
505—193—312—30—282—287  (78:2)— 45.     169—45 

-«124+ 1—125. 
505—248—257—2  h  (248)— 255. 

And  in  her  "royal  rage  "  she  tells  Cecil  that,  if  he  does  not  find  Shakspere, 
and  prove  his  charge  against  Bacon  to  be  true,  he  shall  lose  his  office: 


229 

74:1 

this 

62 

74:1 

covert 

84 

75:1 

way, 

61 

74:1 

while 

124 

78:1 

thy 

125 

78:1 

255 

74:1 

sick. 
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-605—193—812—284  (74: 1>- 28.    287—28—209+ 1— 
505-248—257—50—207—10^  col.— 197. 


Word. 
210 
197 


I^e  and 
Column. 

78:2 

74:1 


75:1 
74:1 
78:2 
74:2 
78:2 
74:1 
74:1 


And  the  Queen  tells  the  posts  — 

505—248—257—50—207.    447—207—240+1—241.       241 
505—254—251.    284— 251— 88 +1-^+7  >i  col.—  41 

505—193—812—248—64.  64 

^505—248—257-22  b  (248)— 285.    284-285—49+ 1—      50 
505—193—812—248—64.     287—64—178+1.  174 

4J05— 254— 251.    284—251—83+1—84.  84 

.506— 248— 257— 22(248)— 285.    284—285—49+1—         50 
^^h-198— 812-30— 282— 15 b^h  (198)— 267.    284- 

267—17+1—18+ 10  ^— <28).  28 

605— 24^-^257-24  b  A  >^— 288.  288 

505—248—257—287  (73:2>-20+90— 110.  110 

505-193—31^-30-282.  284—282—2+1—3+7  k  col.— 10 
^5—248—257-22  b  (248)— 235.  235 

605— 248— 257— 24^  A /i  (248)— 288.    284—288—51+1—52 
505—193—312—50—262.    284—262—22+1—28.  28 

.605—193—312—80—282—15  b^A  (198)— 267.    284— 

267— 17+ 1—18+ 7  A  col.— 25.  25  74:1 


lose 
office. 


To 

ride 

with 

the 

speed 

of 

the 


74:1  wind 

74:1  through 

73:1  all 

74:1  the 
74:1  peasant-towns 

74:1  of 

74: 1  the 


West. 


Observe  here  the  recurrence  of  the  same  root-numbers:  505  carried  through 
74:2,  containing  248  words,  leaves  a  remainder  of  257;  257  taken  down  the  pre- 
•ccding  column,  74:1,  brings  us  to  posts;  but  less  the  bracket  words  in  74:2  it  produces 
peasant'to7vns;  and  less  both  the  oracketed  and  hyphenated  words  it  gives  us 
Jhrough  {posts  through  peasant-to7vns)\  and  up  the  column  it  is  stuffing^  slanders^  of^ 
♦etc.     And  note  how  505 — 193—312  produces  speed— wind—  IVest,  etc. 

And  the  Queen  tells  them  to  give  large  rewards  to  the  man  who  finds  the 
actors. 

505—198—812—237  (78:2)— 75. 
505—193—812—237  (73:2r-75— 8^  (287)— 72 
601—198—81^-284—28+90  (73:1)— 118. 
505—193—312—28  (73:2)— 284— 10*  col.— 274. 
^05—193—312—284—28.    90—28—62+1—63. 
605—193—3 1 2—50—262—237—25.     170  (72 :2>-25 

—145+1—146. 
505—193—812—50—262—287—25. 
605—193—812—50—262—237-25.     346+25—871. 
605— 198— 31!^— 50— 262— 208  (73:1)— 54— 8*  (208)— 
605—198—812—30—282—15*  A  h  col.— 267. 
605—198—812—50—262—209  (73:2)— 53. 
^5— 193— 81^-30— 282— 29  (73:2)— 253.    284—258 

—81  +  1.-32  +  12*  A  h  col.— 44. 
605—1 98—31 2—50—262—209  (78 :2)— 58. 
605—193—312—50—262—237—25+170  (72:2)— 
605—193—312—50—262—237—25.    169—25—144+1—145 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  thought  thac  the  marvelous  revelations  of  the 
foregoing  pages  were  merely  coincidences.  But  here  we  are  invading  another 
play,  the  play  of  ist  Henry  IV.,  with  cipher  numbers  derived  from  2d  Henry  IV,, 


75 

74:1 

Make 

72 

78:1 

great 

118 

73:1 

offers 

274 

74:1 

of 

63 

78:1 

rewards 

146 

72:2 

to 

25 

72:2 

the 

371 

72:2 

man 

51 

73:1 

who 

267 

74:1 

brings 

53 

74:1 

them 

44 

74:1 

in, 

58 

73:1 

dead 

195 

72:2 

or 

-145 

78:2 

alive. 
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and  we  find  the  words  of  the  story  coming  out  in  regular  order  as  in  the  above  sen- 
tence. And  how  completely  does  this  fit  into  the  story  already  told.  We  have 
had  the  narrative  of  the  Queen's  rage,  the  flight  of  the  actors,  the  despair  of  Bacon, 
the  order  to  send  out  posts  to  find  Shakspere  and  his  fellows,  the  sepsfration  of  the 
soldiers  into  three  divisions:  and  here  we  have  tht  offer  4) f  great  moards  to  the  man 
who  brings  them  in  dead  or  alive.  If  this  is  accident,  then  the  world  is  an  acci- 
dent. 

And  the  Queen  says  she  does  not  believe  that  this  woe-begone,  hateful,  fat 
creature,  Shakspere,  had  been  a  mask  for  her  brilliant  friend,  whom  she  has  known 
since  a  child: 


Word. 
505—193—312—30—282—29  (73:2)— 253.     447—253— 

194+1—195.  195 

605—193—312—29  (73:2)— 283.  288 

505—193—312—50^26^-28  (73:2)— 234.  234 

505— 193— 312— 50— 262— 29  (73:2)— 233— 90  (r3.iv-  148 
505— 193— 312— 50— 262— 208(73:2)— 54— 3  b  (208)— 

51+90—141.  141 

605—198—312—50—262—209  (73:2)— 53+90— 143.  143 

505—193—312—50—262—208  (73:2)— 54+90— 144.  144 
506—193—312—50—262—209  (73:2)— 53— 3  b  (209)— 

50+90—140.  140 

505-193—312—30—282—29  (73:2)— 253— 13  b  col.—  240 

for  the  son  of  her  old  friend;  for  she  had  — 

505—193—312—50—262—90—172—28—144.  144 
505— 193— 312— 209(73:2)— 103— 79— 24.    588-24^ 

564+1—566+1  h  565  (79)— 566.  566 

505—193—812—91  (73:1)— 221. .  221 
505—193—312—30—282—29  (73:2)— 253.    447—253 

—194+1—195+11  b  col.— 206.  206 
605—193—312—91  (73:1)— 221— 29  (73:2)— 192.  284— 

192—92+1—93.  93 


Paseand 
Column. 


75:1 
75:1 
75:1 
72:2 

78:1 
73:1 
73:1 

78:1 
75:1 


74:1 

72:2 
73:2 

75:1 

74:1 


This 
woe-begone, 

hatefiil, 
&t 

creature 
had 
been 


known 

him 
since 


child. 


And  the  Queen  had  all  the  incredulity  of  the  Shakspereolators  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  she  says:  I  pronounce  this  story  the  strangest  tale  in  the  world, 
and  not  to  be  believed,  and  a  lot  of  lies. 

505—193—312—209  (73:2)— 103— 90— 13.    688—13— 

575+1—576. 
505-193—312—209  (73:2)— 103— 91— 12.    688—12— 

576+1—577. 
505—193—312—50—262—28  (73:2)— 234— 169  (73:1) 

—65.     170-65—105+1—106. 
505—198—312—28  (73:2)— 284— 79— 205.    588—205 

=383+1—384. 
505—193-312—50—262—15  b  &  A— 247— 28  (78:2)— 

219.    284—219—65+1—66. 

505—198—312—29  (73:2)— 283— 90— 193. 
505— 193— 312— 28(73:2)— 284— 27  (73:1)— 257+171—  428 
605—193—812—50—262—28  (73:2)^34—169  (73:1)— 
65.    588-65—523+1—524. 


576 

72:2 

Strangest 

577 

72:2 

tale 

106 

72:2 

in 

384 

72-2 

the 

66 

74:1 

worid; 
not 

193 

72:2 

to 

428 

72:2 

be 

524 

72:2 

believed. 

Vord. 

Pace  and 
Column. 

144 

72:2 

a 

205 

72:2 

lot 

42 

78:1 

of 

258 

74:1 

lies. 
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And  the  Queen  says  Cecil  has  been  telling  her  — 

506— 198— 812— 28  (78:2)— 284— 79— 205.    846—205 

—141+1— 142H-2  h  col.— 144. 
505—198—812—28  (78:2>— 284— 79— 205. 
505—198—812—80—282—287  (78:2)— 45— 8  b  (287)— 
505—198—812—80—282—29—258. 

And  here  again  we  have  the  combination  —  it  is  found  more  than  twenty  times 
in  these  two  plays  —  giving  the  name  of  Bacon's  cousin: 

505—198—812—28  (78:2)— 284— 27  (78:1>— 257.    588— 

257—881+1—882.  882         72:2  Seei 

50;>-198— 812— 80— 282— 208  (78:2)— 74.     169—74— 

95-hl— 96+1^—97.  97         78:1  Ul 

And  here  we  have  it  again: 

r>05-193— 812— 80— 282— 28  (78:2)— 254— 90— 164+ 

170— 834— 2  >i  col.— 882.  882         72:2  Sees 

505—193—812—80—282—209  (78:2)— 78.     169-78— 

96-hl— 97.  97  73:1  ill 

In  this  last  instance  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two  words  move  in  paralle. 
lines:  505 — 193—312 — 30^282;  and  the  first  word,  sees^  starts  from  the  end  of  the 
first  subdivision  on  73:2,  and  goes  upward  and  to  the  end  of  the  scene  on  73:1,  and 
up  again  and  backward  and  down  from  the  end  of  the  secoftd  section  of  72:2.  The 
other  word,  Ul,  starts  from  the  same  point  of  departure,  the  end  of  the  first  section, 
but  moves  downward  through  the  column  and  backward  and  up  the  preceding 
column  to  the  word  ill.  And  in  the  first  instance  the  count  departs  in  the  same 
way  from  the  same  starting-point  and  moves  up  through  28  and  down  through  208 
in  the  same  order. 

And  right  here,  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  the  name  of  Cecil,  we  have 
kinsman's  and  your  cousin.  We  saw  that  164  (505 — 193  (75:1)— 312 — 30  (74:2)— 282 
— 28  (73:2>— 254 — 90  (73:1)— 164)  produced  sees;  but  it  also  produces  cousin: 

505—193—812—50—262—90—172.  172  73:2  your 

503—198—312—30—282—28—254—90—164.  164         73:2        cousin. 

And  that  same  282.  which,  modified  by  carrying  it  through  the  first  section  of 
73:2,  produced  sees  and  ill  and  cousin,  also,  carried  through  all  of  73:2,  produces 

505— 193— 812— 208(73:2)— 104— 27(73:2)— 77.  77  72:2  thy 

505—198—312—30—282—237—45.   169—45—124+1—125         72:2     kinsman's 

And  the  *'  old  termagant  '*  goes  on  to  say  that  if  Cecil  can  prove  that  Bacon 
wrote  the  Plays  she  will  have  him  executed.  I  have  not  time  to  work  this  out  in 
detail,  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  critical  to  the  way  in  which  the  same  num- 
bers, which  have  already  done  such  good  service,  respond  again  with  most  signifi- 
cant words.     Here  we  have: 

505—198—812—50—262—208  (73:2)— 54— 8  iJ(208)— 51. 

90—51—39+1—40.  40         78:1  the 

505— 193— 312-209— lOa-8  b  (209)— 100— 27— 73. 

170—73—97+1—98.  08  72:2  old 

505— 193— 812— 50— 262— 20s (73:2)— %4— 27  (73:1)— 

27+171—198.  m         72:2    termagant 
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And  let  us  pause  and  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  word  termagant  is  so* 
placed  that  like  Seas-ill^  Shak" st'SpU7\  old  jade^  etc  ,  it  can  be  repeatedly  used  in 
referring  to  the  Queen.    It  is  accompanied  by  the  word  old —  '*  the  old  termagant/' 

Let  us  take  the  combination  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  505 — 167— 
338 — 50—288.  If  we  commence  to  count  at  the  end  of  scene  third  (73:1),  and 
count  up  that  fragment  of  a  column  and  down  the  preceding  column,  we  have: 

Pafc  and 
Word.      Column. 

505— 167— 3da-50— 288— 90  (73:2)-.198.  198         72:2     termagant 

Take  516 — 167—349 — 22^*^—327 — 50—277.  If  we  commence  to  count  at 
the  same  point  of  departure  as  in  the  last  instance,  but  count  downward  through 
73:1,  and  then  again  down  the  next  column  as  before,  we  again  reach  termagant^ 
thus: 

516— 107— 849— 22  <»  A  >^— 327-^0— 277— 79(78:2)—      198         72:2    termagant 

Or  let  us  take  still  another  root-number,  to-wit:  513 — 29  (74:2),  and  wc  have, 
going  through  the  same  90  used  in  the  first  instance: 

518— 29  (74:2)— 484— 90  (73:1)— 894.     588—304—194 

+1— 195+8 /« col.— 198.  198         72:2    termagant 

Here  we  perceive  that  484— ^o-»394.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  fac-simile  and 
he  will  find  that  394  in  the  same  column  with  termagant  is  plays  ! 

513—29  (74:2)— 484— 90— 394.  394         72:2  pUjs 

Surely  a  very  significant  combination;  for  the  old  termagant  and  the  plays  rep> 
resented  very  important  subjects  in  Bacon's  life  and  thoughts.  We  noted  how 
plays  was  brought  in  in  78:1:  —  **  for  one  or  t'other //tfyj  the  rogue  with  my  great 
toe;"  and  here  we  have: 

Art  thou  alive, 
Or  is  it  fantasy  that  plays  upon  our  eye-sight  ? 

We  can  see  the  Cipher  in  the  very  process  of  construction.  And  if  I  had  time 
and  space  I  could  show  that  nearly  every  word  in  that  sentence,  nay,  in  all  these 
columns,  is  a  Cipher  wore'      But  to  resume: 

We  have  seen  that  the  text  was  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  word  term4»gaut 
in  response  to  the  summons  of  505,  516  and  513:  —  here  we  have  the  fourth  primal 
root*number,  523.  We  have  just  reached  termaganthy  deducting  29,  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  74:2,  from  513;  we  now  deduct  the  upper  section  of  74:2  from  523,  and  we  have: 

523—50  (74:2)— 473— 79  (73:1)— 394.     588—394—194 

+1—195+3  //  col.— 198.  198         72:2 


Here  again  we  have  the  terminal  number,  394;  but  how?  We  obtained  it  in  the 
last  instance  by  deducting  from  513  ( — 29^484)  the  upper  section  of  73:2,  to-wit,  90  ; 
now  we  obtain  it  by  deducting  from  523  ( — 50—473;  the  lower  section  of  73:2,  to-wit, 
79.  And  again  the  394  produces  the  word  plays !  But  think  of  the  exquisite  ad- 
'  jstments  that  were  necessary  to  bring  this  about.  The  cryptologist  could  not  use 
tie  word  termagant  (even  though  applied,  as  in  the  text,  to  a  man  !),  or  the  word 
plays ^  very  often,  without  exciting  suspicion;  and  he  tells  us  in  the  De  Augmemtis  that 
one  of  the  first  requirements  of  a  cipher  is  that  it  *'  be  such  as  not  to  raise  suspicion."  • 
Therefore  he  so  adjusted  the  fragments  of  73:1  that,  counting  upward  from  the  end 
of  the  scene,  with  the  number  513 — 29,  it  would  yield  394.  which  gives  us  both 

>  Bacon* t  li^crks^  vol.  ix,  p.  115. 
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termagant  and  plays;  while  counting  dotvnward^from  the  same  pointy  with  523 — 50^ 
would  again  give  us  394  and  the  same  words,  termagant  and  plays  I 

But  this  is  not  all.  Turn  back  to  the  two  immediately  preceding  instances^ 
and  we  have  the  same  process  repeated,  but  with  different  elements.     Thus: 

Paffeand 
Word.      Cmumn. 

505— 167— 888--60— 288—90— 198.  196         72:2     termagraiit 

516— 167— 849— 22dA>l— 827— 50— 277— 79— 198.         198         72:2     termagant 

Here  we  have  the  same  process  of  cunning  adjustment: — Again  we  count  up 
from  the  end  of  the  scene  to  produce  198  —  /^rv/^r^fi/i/y  and  again  we  count  dV7?e>/( 
from  the  same  point  to  produce  ig8  —  termagant!  And  observe  these  numbers  are 
not  accidental:  they  are  produced  in  the  same  way: 

505—167  (74:2)— 888— 50-288. 

516—167  (74:2)— 849— 50— 299— 22/^  ft  A— 277. 

And  the  difference  between  288  and  277  is  eleven;  and  the  difference  between 
79  and  90  is  eleven  ! 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Let  us  take  the  fifth  primal  number,  506,  and  deduct 
50,  and  we  have  456.  Now  we  have  seen  that  in  the  middle  section  of  73:1,  be^ 
tween  28  and  90,  there  are  62  words.  Let  us  deduct  this  fragment,  just  as  we 
deducted  79  and  90  before,  and  we  have: 

50^-50—45^-62—394.  894         72:2         plays 

506—50^-456—62—894.    588—894—194+ 1—195+ 

8^  col.— 198.  198         72:2    termagant 

Or  let  us  take  the  first  primal  number  again,  505,  and  deduct  the  fragment  at 
the  top  of  74:2,  from  50  upwards,  to-wit,  49,  and  we  have  the  same  result : 

505—49—456—62—894.  894         72:2         plays 

505-49—456—62—394.    588—894—194+1—195+ 

3^  col.— 198.  198         72:2     termagant 

But  even  this  does  not  end  the  use  of  the  word  termagant.     We  have  : 

505— 103(75:1)— 812— 284(74:1)— 28+170— 198.  198         72:2     termagant 

But  there  is  still  more.  When  the  brothers,  Francis  and  Anthony  Bacon,  are 
discussing  the  bad  news,  the  Cipher  (with  a  root-number  carried  back  from  74:2) 
refers  again  to  the  old  termagant;  thus: 

628— 80(74:2'— 498— 254(75:1)— 289— 141(73:1)—  98  72:2  old 

523—80—498—254—239—90^149.     346—149—197 

+1—198.  198         72:2    termagant 

Let  the  critical  reader  study  this.  Here  we  have  the  same  formula.  523 — 30 
..4^3 — 254—239.  But  how  do  the  terminals  vary  ?  Old\%  obtained  by  counting  239 
words  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  section  of  73:1  to  the  end  of  the  column; 
now,  as  between  28  and  169  there  are  141  words,  we  deduct  141  from  239,  and  we 
have  98  left;  and  the  98th  word  on  the  next  preceding  column  is  old.  But  to  find  the 
word  termagant  we  commence  at  the  top  of  the  yfrj/ section  73:1,  instead  of  the 
second^  and  instead  of  going  to  the  end  of  the  column  we  go  to  the  end  of  the  scene; 
this  gives  us  90  words;  and  90  deducted  from  239  leaves  149,  and  this,  taken  to  the 


S6^ 
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end  of  the  ::econd  section  of  72:2,  and  carried  upward,  yields  termagant.     Let  me 
put  this  in  the  form  of  a  diagram: 


Col,  a,  p.  79,/^\  Col.  1,  p.  73. 


old 


termagaat 

I 
\ 


\ 
I 


^ 


/    ! 


I  think  it  is  probable  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  Cipher  will  show  that  these 
words  —  oM  termagant — are  used  at  least  a  score  of  times  in  the  internal  nar- 
rative.    Here  are  some  instances  of  the  word  o/tt: 

If  we  commence  with  the  root-number  505,  to  count  from  the  end  of  73:2  and 
count  upward  and  forward,  counting  in  the  whole  of  page  73,  containing  40^) 
words,  and  also  the  one  hyphenated  word,  the  505th  word  is  the  qSth  word,  i-/^'; 
thus: 


505-407—98. 


Word. 
98 


Pasre  and 
Column. 

72:3 


We  also  have,  matching  the  termagant  already  cited,  the  following: 


528-29  (74:2)— 494)    588— 494— 94+1— 95+3 /i  col.—  98 
528— 50  (74:2)— 478— 79— 394.    588-394—194+1— 

195+3;&col.— 198:  198 


72:3 


old 


old 


72.3     temuLgant 


Observe  the  precision  of  this:  the  only  difference  is  this,  that  the  first  word 
comes  out  of  523  less  the  /rii-/ section  of  74:2;  the  other,  out  of  the  Jirst  section  of 
74:2;  and  that  in  the  first  case  we  commence  to  count,  really,  from  the  end  of  the 
third  section  of  73:1,  and  in  the  other  case  from  the  beginning  of  the  same. 

And  here  we  have  another  duplication: 


505—167—888—287  (73:2)— 101— 3  fi  (237)— 98. 
505—167—388^-50—288—90  (73:1)— 19S. 


98  72:3  old 

198         73:3     termagaat 


Here  the  count  runs  first  from  the  end  of  scene  4,  act  v,  /st  Henry  TV.,   then 
from  the  beginning  of  it. 
And  here  is  still  another: 


505—30  (74:2)— 475— 50— 425— 287  (73:2)— 188 

—90(78:1^—98  98 

505—49  (74:2)— 456— 62  ;73:1)— 394.     688—394—194 

+1—195+3/1—198.  198 


72:2 


old 


72:3     termagmiit 


But  away  and  beyond  all  these  adjustments  the  word  termagant  is  used  by  the 
large  root-numbers,  which  I  have  shown  to  lie  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Cipher 
narrative,  and  of  which  505,  506,  513,  516  and  523  are  but  modifications.     Thus. 
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86s 


there  are  twelve  italic  words  in  column  i  of  page  74;  let  us  multiply  74,  the  num- 
ber of  the  page,  by  this  number  12,  and  we  have  888.  Now  commence  to  count 
at  the  top  of  72:1  and  count  downward,  and  go  forward  to  the  next  column  and  down- 
ward again,  and  we  have  plays ^  and  counting  downward  and  forward  as  before, 
but  upward,  counting  in  the  hyphens  on  73:2,  we  have  termagant.     Thus: 


74xia-888--4©4  (72:1)— 304. 
74xl2-*-888— 494-894.    58&-894— 194+1— 196+ 
8  h  col.— 198. 


Word. 

394 
198 


Pajrcand 
Column. 

72:2 


plays 


72:2    termagant 


Here,  then,  I  have  shown  that  not  only  does  termagant  come  out  at  the  call  of 
every  one  of  our  Cipher  numbers,  505,  506,  513,  516  and  323,  but  even  at  the  sum- 
mons of  one,  at  least,  of  the  higher  numbers  which  precede  these  in  the  order  of 
the  narrative. 

In  short,  every  act,  scene,  fragment  of  scene,  page,  column,  word,  bracket 
and  hyphen,  in  all  the  pages  of  these  two  plays,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  all  the  Plays, 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  patient,  painstaking  prevision  and  arithmetical 
calculation  and  adjustment,  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  inconceivable.  These  His- 
tories  are,  indeed,  histories  in  a  double  sense;  these  Comedies  may  be  the  mask  for 
inner  tragedies;  and,  perhaps, —  with  a  fine  touch  of  humor, —  the  Tragedies  them- 
selves may  be  but  the  cover  for  comedies  of  real  life. 

The  man  was  sublime:  —  he  played  with  words  ;  he  made  the  grandest  and  pro- 
foundest  thoughts  of  which  the  brain  is  capable  the  strings  of  his  exquisite  puz- 
zle; he  made  a  jest  of  mankind,  by  setting  up  a  stock  and  stone  for  their  worship; 
and  he  dealt  at  once  and  forever  a  deadly  blow  to  all  absolute  belief  in  the  teach- 
ings of  history. 

I  should  not  dare  to  utter  these  opinions  save  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
marvelous  proofs.  But  there  is  no  imagination  in  the  multiplication  table;  no  self- 
deception  can  invade  the  precincts  of  addition  and  subtraction;  two  and  two  are 
four,  everywhere,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

But  to  resume  our  narrative: 

And  Cecil  tells  them  when  they  find  Shakspere  and  his  men  to  offer  them 
immunity  for  their  past  misdeeds,  if  they  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  tell 
who  really  prepared  the  dangerous  play  of  Richard  IL  Observe  how  remarkably 
the  significant  words  come  out  from  the  terminal  root-number,  312. 

505-193  (75:1)=312. 

312—237  (78:2>-75— 50  (73:2)— 26. 
812—208  (73:2)— 104— 90  (73:1)— 14. 
31^—209  (73:2)— 103. 
312—208  (73:2)— 104. 
812— 90^222— 30— 192— 3 /J  col.— 189. 
312—208  (73:2)— 104.     169—104—66+1—86. 
312— 237— 7Sh-30  (74:2)— 46. 
812—27  (73:1)— 285— 237— 48. 


312— 208(73:2)— 104— 27  (73:1)— 77.  688—77—611+1—512 

312—79  (73:1)— 233. 

81^-237—76-30  (74:2)— 46— 8  b  (237)— 42. 

812—60—262—79—183+346  (72:2)— 629. 

312— 142(73:1)— 170— 30(74:2)— 140.    58»-140— 

448+1—449. 
812— 28(73:1)— 284. 


26 

73:1 

Terms 

14 

72:2 

of 

103 

73:1 

grace, 

104 

73:1 

pardon 

189 

73:2 

and 

66 

73:1 

reward 

45 

73:1 

to 

48 

74:2 

himself 

•512 

72:2 

and 

233 

73:2 

all 

42 

73:2 

of 

629 

72:2 

them 

449 

72:2 

if 

284 

72-2 

he 
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Page  and 

Word.  Column. 

812— 79— 288+170— 403— 1  >i  col.— 402.  402  72:2  wiU 

812—90—222.    588—222—366—1—367.  867  72:2  teU 

812— 208(73:2)— 104— 27(73:1)— 77.                                  77  73:2  the 

312— 90— 222— 27  (73:1)— 195.  195  74:2  name 

312—79—288.  288  72:2  of 

312— 90— 222— 169  (78:1)— 53-1-170— 228.  228  72:2  the 

312— 50— 262— 27  (73:1)— 285.  235  72:2  man 

312—50—262—208—104—90—14+346—360.  360  72:2  who 
812—27  (73:1)— 285— 29  (74:2)— 256— 287— 19.    248— 

19—229+1—280.  230  74:2  Innusho 
812—90—222—80  (74:2)— 192.    287—192—45+1— 

46+8^  col.— 49.                                                         49  78:2  him 
8ia— 27  (73:1)— 285— 29  (74:2)— 256— 287— 19.     248 

—19— 229+1— 280+1  ^  col.-*231.  231  74:2  with 

812-90  (78:l>-222.  222  73:2  this 

812—90—222—50—172—28  (73:2)— 144^10  b  col.—  134  74:1  play 

812— 79— 288— 80— 208— 3^  col.— 200.  200  73:2  and 

81^-237—75—27  (73:1)— 48— 29  (78:")— 19.                     19  74:2  the 

812— 90-.222— 50— 172.    287—172—65+1—66.              66  73:2  rest 

312— 287— 75— 27  (78:1)— 48.                                             48  72:2  of 

312-209—108.     171—103—68+1—69.                             69  72:2  these 

812— 90— 222— 27  (78:1)— 195.    588—195—898+1—  894  72:2  Plays. 

312—90.^22.  222  72:2  But 

312—90—222—60—172.  172  72:2  il, 

812  -79— 233— 27  (73:1)— 206.    688—206—882+1—  888  72:2  oa 

812— 284  (74:1)— 28.                                                            28  78:1  the 

312—284—28+91—119.  119  78:1  contrmr 

612— 148  (73:1)— 169.    287— 169— 68+1— 69+8^  col.— 72  78:2  he 

812— 28  (78:1)— 284— 171  (72:2)— 118.  118  73:2  means 

812— 29  (78:2)— 288— 90— 198.  198  72dd  to 

812— 142  (78:1)— 170.  170  72:2  lie 

812— 29  (73:2)— 283— 90— 19a— 170.                                  28  78:1  aboat 

812— 90— 222+171  (72:2)— 898— 2  A  col.— 891.  891  72:2  it 

812— 29  (73:2)— 283— 79— 204.  204  72:3  and 
812—28  (73:1)— 284— 171  (72:2)— 118.    494-118— 

881+1—882.  882  72:1  play 

812—208—104—79—25.                                                     25  72:3  the 
812— 79  (78:1)— 288— 170-68.    494—68—481+1— 

482+1  >i  col.— 488.  438  72:1  fool, 
812—90  (78:1)— 222— 208  (78:2)— 14.    384—14— 

270+1—271.  271  74:1  they 
812—29  (78:2)— 288— 90— 198.    84e— 198— 168+l— 
154+2;l  col.— 156.  156  78:3  wiU 
812— 209— 108— 80  (74:2>-78+90— 168.  168  78:1  have 
812— 29  (78.2)— 288— 90^198.  198  78:3  to 
813—90—222.    287—222—16+1—16.                             16  78:3  bear 
812—90—222.    287—223—16+1—16+38(78:1)—          44  78:3  the 
813— 90— 222— 169  (73:1)— 58.    688—68—585+1—  586  72:3 
812—90—222—169—58—1  h  (169)— 52.    688—63— 

586+1—587  687  72:3 
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Word. 
812—29  (78:2)--288— 90— 198+846— 58»-l  h  col.—     588 
812—29  (78:2)— 288— 90— 198+846— 589.  589 

81^-29  (78:2)— 288— 90— 198+847— 540.  540 

And  Cecil  refers  to  Shakspere  as  '*  the  fat  fellow  ": 

812—169  (78:1)— 148.  148 

812—169  (78:1)— 148— 50  (74:2)— 98— 90  (78:1)— 8. 

588—8—586+1—586.  586 


Paffe  and 
Coiuinn. 

72:2 

72:2 

72:2 


72:2 
72:2 


their 

own 

heads. 


Fat 
fellow. 


Thus  confirming  the  statements  found  on  pages  78  and  79  of  the  Folio. 

And  Cecil  tells  the  Earl  that  the  Queen  is  in  a  great  rage.  And  here,  again,  it 
is  not  safe  to  say  in  the  text  Queen  or  her  Majesty^  or  to  have  more  than  one  terma- 
gant in  several  pages,  and  so  the  Queen  is  alluded  toas  "  the  royal  maiden." 

312—28  (78:1)— 284— 287— 47,     284—47—287+1— 
312— 79  (78:1)— 288.    588—288—855+1—856.* 
312— 90-222+170^-892— 2  ;i  col.— 890. 
312—142—170+170—840. 
312—90^-222.    846—222—124+1—125. 
312—208  (78:2)— 104— 29  (74:2)— 75— 8^  (208)— 72. 
311^-208  (78:2>— 104-80  (74:2)— 74— 8  i^  (208)— 71. 
284— 71— 218+1-214+6^  col.— 220. 


288 

74:1 

Royal 

856 

72:2 

maiden 

890 

72:2 

is 

840 

72:2 

in 

125 

72:2 

a 

72 

78:1 

ffreat 

And  the  Queen  doth  swear: 


312. 


220 


812 


74:1 


72:2 


rage. 


swear 


that  every  man  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  play  of  Richard  II,  on  the  stage, 
unless  they  give  up  the  real  author, — 

«■  Ml  m  ngii>  in    170-48—122+1— 

312— 287— 75— 80-4g-y»llWl|,   y+171— 218. 
812    90-222-169(78:1)— 58.     17tM^8— 117  +  1— 
Bl2— 90— 222— 28  (78:1)— 194.    8M— 194— 152+1— 
312-90^-222.    287—222—15+1—16+8  b  col.— 19. 


123 

72:2 

should 

218 

72:2 

die 

118 

72:2 

a 

158 

72:2 

bloody 

19 

78:2 

death. 

And  Cecil  says  she  told 


ro— 


919-28(78:1)— 284+170— 454— 8  >&col.-451.  451  72:2  let 

81^-27  (78:1)— 28&-29  (74:2)— 256— 287— 19.    284— 

19—265+1—266.  266  74:1         them 

812— 27(78:l>-286.  285  72:2  be 

812— 90-^322— 28(78:1)— 194.    846—194—152+1— 

158+2 ;( col.— 155.  155  72:2    imbowelled. 

And  as  for  Shakspere,  if  he  does  not  confess  the  truth,  she  will  — 


312— 29  (78J9>-288.    588—288—805+1—806.               806  72:2 

812-287—75—80—45+90-185.                                     185  78:1 

812—29(78:2)288-80-^258.    488-258—180+1—        181  71:2 

312— 79— 28a-80— 208.                                                   208  78:2 

812— 209  (78:2)— 108.    169—108—66+1—67.                   67  78:1 

Bat  if  he  will  reveal  aM  he  knows  he  will  be  spared: 


make 

a 

carbonado 

of 

him. 


201 

71.2 

S«^ 

285 

78:2 

own 

28 

71:2 

life 

5 

73:2 

fortone. 
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Paffeand 
Word.      Columii. 

312—79  (78:1)— 238.    846—283—118+1—1144- 

3 /&  col.— 117.  117         72:2        spared; 

and  not  only  spared,  but  favors  shown  him  by  the  court: 

811^90— 222— 169  (73:1)— 63.  58         72:2        lavora. 

And  the  officers  are  directed  to  say  nothing  to  any  one  about  their  mission,  lest 
the  actors  fiy  the  country.  And  when  they  arrest  Shakspere  they  are  at  first  to 
treat  him  kindly,  and  ask  him  why  he  should  try  to  injure  the  Queen,  who  had 
never  harmed  him;  and  appeal  to  his  better  feelings;  and  urge  him  to  confess,  to 
save  his  own  life  and  fortune. 

312—79  (73 :1)— 283.    433  (71 :2)— 233— 200+ 1—201 . 
312—27  (73:1)— 285-50— 285. 
812—90—222—30—192.     218  (71 :2)— 192— 21 +1—22 

+1—23. 
312—79—233.    237—288—4+1—5. 

And  they  are  to  say  to  him  that  he  ipust  not  hold  back  the  information  he  has 
as  to  the  treasonable  play;  that  there  is  — 

812— 27— 285— 170(72:2>-115.    494—115—379+1— 

812—90—222—80—192. 

812— 169(73:1)— 148.    846+143—489. 

312—29  (73:2)— 288.    483—283—150+1—151. 

In  short,  the  crafty  Cecil  directed  the  officers  that  when  they  found  Shakspere 
they  were  to  work  upon  him  in  every  way  possible  —  by  appeals  to  his  cupidity,  his 
ambition,  and  his  terror  of  being  burned  alive  —  to  tell  the  real  author  of  the  Plays, 
especially  of  that  dangerous  play  which  represented  the  deposition  and  murder  of 
an  unpopular  King,  and  the  execution  of  those  councilors  who  stood  to  him  in 
the  same  relation  in  which  Cecil  stood  to  the  Queen. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  every  word  of  the  story,  for  the  last  few  pages, 
grows  out  of  the  same  terminal  root-number,  ji2,  and  nothing  else.  And  that  all  the 
modifications  of  this  number  arise  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  scenes  in  columns 
I  and  2  of  the  same  page,  73.  A  few  words  are  carried  backward  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  scene,  page  71,  column  2;  just  as  we  saw  the  Cipher  carried  for- 
ward to  the  ends  or  the  beginnings  of  acts  and  scenes  in  2d  Henry  IV.  So 
that  not  only  do  we  find  the  same  capacity  of  the  text  to  produce  a  coherent  narra- 
tive in  these  pages  of  ist  Henry  IV.,  which  we  found  to  exist  in  2d  Henry  IV.,  bat 
the  story  coheres  with  the  narrative  produced  by  the  same  root-number,  312. 
in  2d  Henry  IV,  For  instance,  we  saw  that  505,  counting  from  the  end  of  the  first 
section  of  75:1  forward  and  down  the  next  column,  produced  sent  out: 


880 

72:1 

No 

192 

72:2 

time 

489 

72:2 

to 

151 

71:2 

daUy. 

505—193—312.  312  75:2 

505—198—812.    498—312—186+1—187.  187         76:1  rat 

505—248  (74:2)— 257.  257  74:1 


to 

505—198—312—237—75.    169-75— 194h  1—195.         195         73:1  find 

505— 80  (74:2)— 475— 447— 28.                                          28         75:2  Shalfst  ^ 

505—197—308—248—60.                                                  60         75:1  spur.    \ 

But  here  the  very  312    which  produced  sent  out  and  find  tells  the  story  of 
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what  the  posts  were  to  do  when  they  did  find  Shakspere;  how  they  were  to  offer 
him  pardon  and  grace  if  he  would  make  a  confession  as  to  who  was  the  real  author 
of  the  Plays;  and  if  he  would  not,  that  they  were  to  threaten  all  the  players  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  presentation  of  the  deposition  scene  of  Richard  II,  with  a 
bloody  death,  that  they  should  be  imboweiUd,  etc. ;  and  we  have  even  the  fierce  threat 
of  the  savage  old  termagant^  that  of  Shakspere  himself  she  would  make  a  carbonado 
—  a  bon-fire  —  for  the  insults  to  the  Christian  religion  contained  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  of  which  he  was  the  alleged  author. 

And  observe  how  the  fragments  of  312  carried  over  from  the  first  column  of 
P^K^  74  produce  so  many  significant  words:  312 — 284  (74:1^28;  and  28  up  the 
the  next  column  (73:2)  is  lose  (lose  his  ofllce),  addressed  by  the  Queen  to  Cecil,  if 
he  did  not  find  Shakspere  and  prove  his  story  against  Bacon  to  be  true.  And  28 
up  from  the  end  of  scene  third  (73:1)  is  rewards;  and  28  down  from  the  same  point 
is  offers  (* 'offers  of  rewards  ")  : 


Word. 

Paireand 
Column. 

68 

78:1 

rewards 

118 

78:1 

offers 

312-284—28.    90—28—62+1—68. 
812-284—28.    90+28—118. 

Or  take  312  again  less  the  second  column  of  page  74  instead  of  the  first;  we  have 
312 — 248-^64;  now  64  ebwn  73:2  is  with:  and  64  up  73:2  is  speed;  and  312 — 50  (74:2) 
^■262,  and  this  carried  up  74:1  lands  us  in  the  midst  of  the  first  bracket  sentence 
on  the  word  wi«</(ride  with  the  speed  of  the  wind);  and  while  64  up  73:2  produces 
speed,  the  174th  word,  if  we  add  the  modifier  30  it  gives  us  march  (174+30-^204); 
thus: 

812— 248— 64--80  (74:2)— 84.    287—84-203+1—        204         78:2        march; 

and  march,  applied  to  the  movements  of  the  **  well-horsed  posts,"  is  cunningly 
disguised  in  the  name  of  "  the  Earl  of  March." 

I  repeat  that  we  cannot  penetrate  the  text  of  these  two  plays,  at  any  point, 
without  perceiving  that,  apart  from  any  rule,  the  Cipher  numbers  call  out  words 
that  cohere  in  meaning  and  purpose,  in  a  way  that  no  other  text  in  the  world  is 
capable  of. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FRAGMEN'TS, 

And  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  hu^e  a  volume. 

Kingjckn^  ii,  /.  • 

I  AM  constrained  by  the  great  size  of  my  book  to  leave  out  much 
that  I  had  intended  tp  insert.     I  have  worked  out  the  story  of 
Bacon  attempting  suicide  by  taking  ratsbane: 

Page  and 
Word.     Column. 

505—50  (74:2)-455— 50  (76:1)— 405— 145  (76:3)— 260 

—50  (76:1)— 210.    508— 210— 3984-1— 2W.  299         75:2         Took 

505—50  (74:2)— 465— 50  (76:1)— 405— 146  (76:2)— 260. 

603— 260— 348+1—344+8^  col.— 353.  352         76:2     ratabane. 

Preceding  this  we  have,  originating  from  pages  72  and  73  and  their  sabdivi- 
sions,  a  full  account  of  his  griefs,  his  intense  feelings,  his  desire  to  shield  the  mem* 
ory  of  his  father,  Sir  Nicholas,  from  the  ignominy  which  would  fall  upon  it  if  it 
was  known  that  his  son  had  shared  with  such  a  low  creature  as  Shakspere  the 
profits  of  the  Plays.    Observe  how  the  number  505  brings  out  igHominy: 

505.    588—505—88+1—84.  84         72:2     ignominy. 

And  here  we  have  his  father's  name: 

505—27  (73: 1)— 478— 212  (71 :2)— 266.    494—266— 

^8+1—229.  229         72:1  Sir 

505— 169(73:1)— 336— 212(71.2)— 124.  124         72:1      Nichobtt. 

Observe  this:  the  Sir  is  505  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  73:1. 
at  the  27th  word,  and  counting  upward;  the  remainder  is  then  taken  to  the  end  of 
the  third  scene  (71:2),  and  carried  up  and  brought  back  into  the  scene  and  down 
the  column.  The  Nicholas  is  the  same  root-number,  505,  carried  through  precisely 
the  same  process,  save  that  we  begin  to  count  with  505  from  the  top  of  the  same 
first  section  of  73:1,  instead  of  the  bottom,  and  we  go  tUnon  73:1,  instead  of  «>/.' 
and  when  we  return  from  the  beginning  of  scene  3  (71:2)  we  go  up  the  column  in- 
stead of  down. 

And  here  observe  that  the  same  number  478  (505 — 27  (73:1)— 478),  which  car- 
ried to  the  end  of  the  scene  and  brought  back  gave  us  Sir,  if  carried  up  72:2  gives 
us  ^ack;  and  this,  with  sphere^  — 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere,  — 

gives  us  another  form  of  the  word  Shakspere. 

870 
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Pace  and 
Word.       Column. 

605^27—478.    688—478—110+1—111.  Ill         72:2         Jack      j 

506— 80— 435— 221(71:2)— 204.    494—204—200+1—   201         72:1        sphere.    \ 

Here  again  we  see  the  systematic  arrangement:  505 — 27  (the  first  section  73:1) 
is  alternated  with  80,  the  number  of  words  from  the  end  of  the  second  section  of 
73:1  to  end  of  the  column.  But  when  the  remainder  is  carried  to  the  beginning 
of  scene  3,  71:2,  it  is  taken  down  the  column  through  221  words,  instead  of  up  the 
column  through  212  words. 

And  here  we  have  Sir  Nicholas  again, —  repeated  in  the  progress  of  the  inner 
story: 

606-169  (78:l>-886— 1  h  (169)— 88&-212  (71 :2>-       128         72:1  Sir 

606-68(73:1)— 442— 212(71:2)— 280.  280         72:1     Nicholas 


.[ 


Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  words  flow  again  from  the  same  comer  of  73:1 : 
that  is,  for  Sir  we  commence  to  count  from  the  top  of  the  first  section  of  73:1, 
and  count  down  the  column,  as  we  did  to  obtain  A^iVA^/sj  before;  but  now  we  count 
in  the  one  hyphenated  word  in  the  column,  and  we  get  Sir,  And  the  next  Nicholas 
is  a  different  word  from  the  one  we  used  last :  that  was  124,  72:1 ;  this  is  230,  72:1. 
We  obtained  that  word  by  beginning  to  count,  with  505,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
first  section  of  73:1  and  going  through  the  whole  column;  we  procure  this  Nick- 
olas  by  starting  with  the  same  number,  505,  but,  instead  of  going  through  the  whole 
column,  we  stop  at  the  end  of  scene  third;  this  gives  us  63  words.  (27  to  go— 63.) 
And  here  again  we  note  the  beautiful  adjustments  of  the  text  to  the  Cipher;  for,  start- 
ing from  substantially  the  same  place,  with  the  same  root-number,  we  produce  Sir 
Nicholas  twice  and  Shakspere  once !  And  the  442  (505 — 63—442)  which  gave  us 
the  last  Nicholas^  carried  down  72:2  gives  us,  as  the  442d  word,  father  {my  father. 
Sir  Nicholas) ! 

And  Bacon  refers  to  the  ignominy  his  exposure  would  bring  upon  his  ancestors, 
"  those  proud  spirits,"  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  his  grandfather;  his  father.  Sir  Nicholas, 
and  others  of  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  who  had  **won  great  titles  in  the 
world." 

It  is  a  pitiful  and  terrible  story,  told  with  great  detail.  Bacon  sacrificed  him- 
self, or  intended  to  do  so,  to  save  his  family  and  the  good  name  of  his  ancestors 
from  the  ignominy  of  his  trial  and  execution  at  Smithfield  as  a  traitor  and  an 
infidel. 

And  then  we  have  the  terrible  story  of  his  sufferings:  He  lost  consciousness 
for  a  time  and  fell  in  the  orchard  and  cut  his  head  on  the  stones.  He  thought,  in 
'  is  dreadful  mental  excitement  and  torture, —  for  he  knew  what  it  was 

Upon  the  tortures  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy, — 

that  the  spirits  of  his  dead  ancestors  appeared  and  urged  him  to  die  !  Then  came 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  visiting  at  the  house,  St.  Albans;  he  walked  forth  into 
the  orchard;  he  stumbled  over  Bacon's  body;  he  thought  at  first  it  was  a  dead 
deer: — 

628-79  (78:l>-444.    688    111-144+1—146.  146         72:2         deer. 

When  he  found  it  was  a  man,  he  drew  his  sword,  in  great  terror,  and  asked  who  it 
was,  and  what  he  was  doing  there,  and  finally  ran  to  the  house  and  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  Harry  Percy  and  the  whole 'household,  who  came  running.  Then  we  have 
Bacon  resolving  to  keep  quiet  and  counterfeit  death,  so  as  to  allow  the  deadly  drug. 
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**  which  like  a  poisonous  mineral  doth  gnaw  the  inwards,"  to  do  its  complete  work; 
rejoicing  to  think  that  in  a  little  while  he  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Cecil's  enry 
and  the  Queen's  fury.  Then  we  have  the  recognition,  by  Percy,  that  it  is  **  our 
young  master;  "  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  body,  and  the  carrying  of  it  to  the  house 
and  to  his  room: 

Paeeand 
WonS.     Column. 

50&->7d— 426— 1  ;&  (79)— 425-^106— 19.  19         72:2        room. 

Then  follows  the  wiping  the  blood  from  his  face;  the  undressing  of  him, — 
taking  off  "  his  satin  cloak  and  silken  slops; "  the  sending  for  the  doctor,  — 

505—50—455.  455       76:1     doctor,— 

who  was  the  village  apothecary,  a  Mr.  Moore;  then  the  discussion  of  the  family 
as  to  what  was  the  matter,  some  thinking  he  had  fought  a  duel,  others  that  he  had 
been  assailed  by  ruffians,  for  he  was  too  gentle,  it  was  said,  to  quarrel  with  any 
one.  Then  we  have  the  refusal  of  the  doctor  to  come,  because  the  young  man 
owed  him  a  large  bill  for  previous  services,  which  had  been  standing  for  some  lime 
and  not  paid;  and  he  demanded  payment. 

And,  strange  to  say,  we  find  this  very  doctor's  bill  referred  to  in  a  letter  of 
Lady  Bacon  to  her  son  Anthony,  given  by  Hepworth  Dixon.*  She  says,  under 
date  of  June  15,  1596: 

Paying  Mr.  Moore's  bill  for  my  physic,  I  asked  him  whether  you  did  owe  any- 
thing for  physic  ?  He  said  he  had  not  reckoned  with  you  since  Michaelmas  last. 
Alas  !  Why  so  long  ?  say  I.  I  think  I  said  further  it  can  be  muted,  for  he  hath 
his  confections  from  strangers;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  I  bade  him  secretly  send  his 
bill,  which  he  seemed  loth,  but  at  my  pressing,  when  I  saw  it  came  to  above  xv/. 
or  xvj  /.  If  it  had  been  but  vij  or  viij,  I  would  have  made  some  shift  to  pay.  I 
told  him  I  would  say  nothing  to  you  because  he  was  so  unwilling.  It  may  be  he 
would  take  half  willingly,  because  **  ready  money  made  always  a  cunning  apothe- 
cary," said  covetous  Morgan,  as  his  proverb. 

We  can  imagine  that  the  apothecary  was  incensed,  because  after  his  bill  had 
been  presented,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Ann  .Bacon,  it  had  not  been  paid:  and 
that  months  had  rolled  by,  from  June,  1596.  until  the  events  occurred  which  are  nar- 
rated in  the  Cipher — that  is  to  say,  until  as  I  suppose,  the  spring  of  1597:  and 
hence  the  heat  of  the  man  of  drugs  and  his  refusal  to  attend.  The  apothecary  was 
probably  the  only  substitute  for  a  doctor  possessed  by  the  village  of  St.  Albans 
at  that  time. 

And  here  we  have  another  little  illustration  of  the  cunning  of  the  work. 
Where  the  doctor  said  that  they  "  owed  "  him  money,  the  text  is  twisted  to  get  in 
the  word  thus  :     Falstaf!  says  to  the  page: 

Sirra,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my  water? 
Pni^e.     He  said,  sir.  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy  water;  but  for  the 
party  that  07uned  it,  he  might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  found  in  the  standard  editions;  but  if  the  reader  will  turn 
to  my  faC'SimiUs  he  will  find  the  word  owned  printed  owd.  In  this  way.  Bacon 
f^ot  in  the  doctor's  statement  in  the  Cipher  story,  by  misspelling  a  word  in  ihe 
text. 

But  Bacon's  aunt.  Lady  Burleigh,  sister  to  his  mother,  and  mother  of  his  per- 
secutor, Cecil,  overheard  the  servants  report  that  the  doctor  would  not  come  unless 

»  Personal  History  0/ Lord  Bacon^  page  391. 
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"his  bill  was  paid,  and  she  secretly  gave  the  servant  the  money  to  pay  it.    And 
observe,  again,  how  cunningly  the  word  aunt  is  hidden  in  the  text: 

Page  and 
Word.      Column. 

-505— 145  (76:2>-860.  860       77:1         aunt 

But  it  is  not  spelled  aunt^  but  anUy  to-wit,  and  it. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  examine  the  text  of  the  play,  he  will  find  that  and  it  is 
usually  printed,  where  it  is  condensed  into  one  word,  as  and^t.  See  the  485th  word, 
76:2. 

And  Essex  had  arrived  to  warn  Bacon  of  his  danger,  and  he  observed  that  the 
•doctor  did  not  come  when  he  was  first  sent  for,  and  he  rebuked  him  fiercely,  and 
threatened  to  have  his  ears  cut  off;  and  the  doctor  answered  with  considerable  spirit, 
under  cover  of  the  retorts  of  FalstafI  to  the  Chief  Justice's  servants.  See  upper 
part  of  77:1. 

Then  we  have  the  voluble  doctor's  declaration  that  Bacon's  troubles  were  due 
to  overstudy  and  perturbation  of  the  brain,  and  were  in  the  nature  of  an  apoplectic 
fit;  and  he  prescribed  for  him.  In  the  meantime,  Bacon  suffered  terribly  from  the 
•efifects  of  the  poison,  and,  as  he  had  taken  a  double  dose,  his  stomach  rejected  it, 
•and  his  life  was  thereby  saved. 

Then  we  have  the  story  of  Harry  Percy  being  sent  in  disguise  to  Stratford.  I 
have  worked  out  enough  of  it  to  make  a  story  as  Icng  as  all  the  Cipher  narrative  thus 
Jar  given  in  these  pages, 

Percy's  rapid  journey,  his  arrival,  his  demand  to  speak  at  once  with  Shakspere; 
the  difficulties  in  the  way.  At  last,  he  is  shown  up  into  the  bed-room ;  the  windows 
are  all  closed,  according  to  the  medical  treatment  of  that  age;  and  Shakspere  is 
sweltering  in  a  fur-trimmed  cloak.  Here  we  have  a  full  and  painful  and  precise 
description  of  his  appearance,  very  much  emaciated  from  the  terrible  disorder 
which  possessed  him.  Percy  told  him  the  news  and  urged  him  to  fly.  Shakspere 
refused.  Percy  saw  that  Shakspere  intended  to  promptly  confess  and  deliver  up 
'*  Master  Francis,"  and  save  himself.  Percy  was  prepared  for  such  a  contingency, 
and  told  him  that  the  man  who  was  the  ostensible  author  would  suffer  death  with  the 
real  author;  and  he  asks  him :  Did  you  not  share  in  the  profits ;  did  you  not  strut  about 
London  and  claim  the  Plays  as  yours,  and  did  you  not  instruct  the  actor  who  played 
Richard  IT.  to  imitate  the  peculiarities  of  gesture  and  speech  of  the  Queen,  so  as  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  play:  that  she  was  as  deserving  of  deposition  as  King  Richard  ? 
("  Know  you  not,"  said  the  Queen  to  Lambarde,  "that  I  am  Richard  the  Second  ! ") 
And  do  you  think,  said  Percy,  that  the  man  who  did  all  this  can  escape  punish- 
ment? When  Shakspere  saw,  as  he  thought,  that  he  could  not  save  himself  by 
betraying  Bacon,  he  at  last  consented  to  fly.  Then  followed  a  stormy  scene.  Mrs. 
Shakspere  hung  upon  her  husband's  neck  and  wept;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hart,  bawled; 
her  children  howled,  and  the  brother  Gilbert,  who  was  drunk,  commenced  an  assault 
on  Harry  Percy,  and  drew  a  rusty  old  sword  on  him.  Harry  picked  up  a  bung- 
mallet,  and  knocked  him  down,  and  threw  him  down  stairs  into  the  malt  cellar. 
Then  bedlam  was  let  loose.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  entered  Susannah,  who  at 
once  calmed  the  tempest.  Harry  was  astonished  at  her  beauty  and  good  sense. 
He  wonders  how  **  so  sweet  a  blossom  could  grow  from  so  corrupt  a  root."  We 
have  a  long  description  of  her.  She  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  when  she  had 
heard  Percy's  story  she  advised  her  father  to  fly.  He  commenced  to  talk  about 
his  family,  and  how  well  he  stood  with  his  neighbors,  for  that  question  of  gentility 
"was  his  weak  point.  She  replied,  very  sensibly,  that  they  owed  their  neighbors 
xio  obligations,  and  need  care  nothing  for  what  they  said  or  thought.    And 
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Percy  advised  that  they  tell  the  neighbors  that  the  Queen  had  sent  for  him 
to  prepare  a  play  for  some  approaching  marriage  at  court.  Mrs.  Shakspere 
still  wept  and  clung  to  him,  and  said  she  would  **  never  see  her  dear  hus- 
band again;"  that  he  was  too  sick  to  travel,  etc.  To  all  this  Percy  replied  that 
a  sea-voyage  and  change  of  scene  and  air  were  the  best  remedies  for  his  sickness; 
that  they  would  go  to  Holland  and  from  there  to  France,  and  that  "  Master  Fran- 
cis  "  was  acquainted  with  the  family  of  De  la  Montaigne^  and  they  could  visit  there; 
and  in  the  meantime  that  Essex  would,  as  soon  as  the  Queen's  rage  had  subsided, 
intercede  for  him,  and  he  would  thus  be  able  to  come  back  improved  in  health  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth;  while  if  he  stayed  he  would  forfeit  both  life  and  fortune. 
And  Percy  said  he  had  a  friend,  a  Captain  Grant,  who  was  about  to  marry  a  rela- 
tive of  his;  his  ship  was  then  unloading  at  London,  and  they  would  have  time  to 
get  to  London  before  it  was  ready  to  sail.  They  would  go  twenty  miles  a  day 
across  the  country,  and  hide  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Albans,  with  some  friends  of 
Percy's,  and  thence  work  therr  way  to  London  in  the  night;  that  when  the  posts 
found  he  had  fled  they  would  naturally  think  he  had  gone  northward  to  Wales  or 
Scotland;  they  would  not  look  for  him  near  St.  Albans  or  London.  And  Percy 
suggested  that  Shakspere  tell  Captain  Grant,  to  account  for  his  secret  flifffat,  that 
he  was  an  unmarried  man,  and  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  trouble  with  a  young 
woman;  that  a  child  was  about  to  be  born  and  that  he  was  leaving  the  country  on 
that  account.  The  night  was  stormy  and  dark,  and  the  roads  muddy,  and  there 
would  be  none  abroad  to  notice  their  flight. 

Convinced  by  all  these  arguments,  Shakspere  told  his  wife  to  get  some  supper 
ready  and  to  bring  him  an  old  suit  of  leather  jerkins,  etc.,  which  he  had  worn  when 
a  butcher's  'prentice,  and  he  proceeded  to  array  himself  in  these. 

Then  follows,  with  great  detail,  a  description  of  the  supper,  served  by  the 
handsome  Susannah;  and  every  article  of  food  is  given,  much  of  it  coarse  and  in 
poor  condition;  and  Percy  is  vehement  in  his  description  and  denunciation  of  the 
very  poor  quality  of  the  wine,  which  was  far  inferior  to  the  kind  that  was  served 
at  his  spendthrift  master's  table. 

I  only  touch  upon  the  salient  points  of  the  narrative.  We  have  all  the  conver- 
sations given  in  detail,  and  with  the  graphic  power  that  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  writer. 

I  have  progressed  far  enough  beyond  this  point  to  see  that  Shakspere  went 
to  sea.  Turn  to  page  85  of  the  facsimiles^  and  in  the  first  column  we  have  tempest, 
commotion,  vapor,  captains,  etc.,  while  in  the  second  column  of  the  same  page  the 
reader  will  find  high  and  giddy  mast,  ship,  surge,  winds,  mcnstrous  billows,  slippery, 
clouds,  hurley,  sea,  sea,  ocean,  Neptune;  while  on  page  82,  column  2,  we  have  vesseL 
vessel,  vessel,  marchanfs  venture,  Burdeaux-stuff,  hold  (of  a  ship),  hogs-head,  etc.: 
in  83:2  we  have  Captain,  several  times  repeated,  and  in  82:2  we  have  grant, 
two  or  three  times.  The  story  of  the  brawl  is  told  on  pages  83  and  84;  in 
85:1  we  have  Percy's  description  of  how  he  overtook  and  outrode  the  scouts^ 
concealed  in  the  lines: 

I  met  and  over-tooke  a  dozen  captains, 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstaffe. 

For  the  description  of  the  supper,  we  have  (82:1)  dish,  apple-Johns;  (82:2)  cam^ 
ries  —  loine  —  pike  —  dry  toasts;  (83:1)  ancient  —  mouldy  —  dried  —  cakes;  stewed- 
prunes — bottle-ale — cup — sack;  {^^•.\)bread — »»«j/i»«// (84:2)  brecui — kitchen  —  roast 
— fat;  (Ss'.i)  joint  oi  mutton.  Here  are  all  the  essentials  of  a  supper,  and  yet 
there  is  no  supper  described  in  the  text.     And  we  have  just  seen  that  we  have 
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(85:1,  85:2  and  82:2)  all  the  words  to  describe  a  sea- voyage  and  a  tempest  on  the 
ocean,  and  yet  there  is  no  sea-scene  in  the  play. 

And  here  is  another  evidence  of  the  Cipher,  and  of  the  microscopic  character 
of  the  work.  I  showed  some  time  since  that  on  page  83  the  184th  word  was 
shake ^  and  that  it  is  forced  into  the  text;  because  Dame  Quickly,  who  had,  in  a  pre- 
ceding  scene  in  the  same  act,  threatened  to  throw  the  corpulent  Sir  John  Falstaff  into 
the  channel,  and  who  did  not  fear  his  thrust,  is  now  so  terrified,  by  the  mere 
approach  of  a  swaggerer,  that  she  says,  "  Feel,  masters,  how  I  shake,**  This  is 
the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Shakspere.  Where  is  the  rest  of  the  name  ?  It  is  on 
the  same  page,  in  the  next  column,  and  yet  it  will  puzzle  my  readers  to  find  it. 
Let  them  attempt  it.  And  here  I  would  observe  that  Bacon  avoids  putting  Shake 
and  spearneAr  each  other,  lest  it  might  create  suspicion.  Hence,  where  we  have 
shakes/,  we  find  near  at  hand  spur;  where  we  have  sphere  (pronounced  then  spere) 
we  have  close  at  hand  not  Shake  hvxjack^  pronounced  shiuk.  And  so  here,  where 
we  have  shake^  the  last  syllable  is  most  cunningly  concealed  in  the  Italian  quota- 
tion of  Pistol:  Si  fortune  me  tormenU^  sperato  me  contente.  Now,  in  the  Folio  there 
is  a  hair  space  between  sper  and  aio;  and  this  gives  us  the  necessary  syllable  to 
make  the  "  Shake"  Shake-sper.  But  the  distinction  is  so  minute  that  when  Lionel 
Booth  made  his  literal  copy  of  the  Folio  of  1623,  the  printers,  while  they  faithfully 
followed  every  detail  of  capitalization,  spelling,  pronunciation,  etc.,  of  the  original 
Folio,  missed  this  point  and  printed  the  word  as  sperato.  And  in  the  very  last  scene 
of  the  play,  page  100,  Pistol  repeats  his  quotation,  in  a  different  form:  Si  fortuna 
me  tormento  sper  a  me  contento.  Here  again  we  have  sper  separated  from  a.  And 
note  the  different  spelling:  in  the  first  instance /ir/tiif^  serves  in  the  Cipher  story 
ioT  fortune ^  the  name  of  the  Fortune  theater;  tormente  is  used  for  torment;  and  con^ 
tente  for  content;  but  in  the  other  instance,  we  have  *'fortun/i,"  '*tormenU7,"  and 
"contenttf',"  because  the  Cipher  grew  less  intricate  as  the  end  of  the  play 
approached,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  words  to  do  double  duty,  as  in  the 
former  instance. 

And  here  I  would  note  another  point.  Falstaff  says,  **  Throw  the  quean  in  the 
channel;**  and  some  of  the  commentators  have  changed  this  word,  because  there  was 
no  channel  at  or  near  London,  and  the  scene  of  Falstaff 's  arrest  is  clearly  placed  in 
London.  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  Cipher  is  telling  something  about  the  English 
'Channel;  and  hence  this  violation  of  the  geographical  unities.  Jn  the  same  way  it 
will  be  found  that  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia,  Machiavel,  in  ist  and  jr/  Henry  VJ., 
and  Aristotle,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida^  are  to  be  accounted  for:  they  were  necessi- 
ties of  the  Cipher  narrative,  and  the  congruities  of  time  and  pVace  had  to  give  way 
to  its  requirements.  The  correctness  of  the  inside  story  was  more  important,  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  than  the  proprieties  of  the  external  play. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  56  he  will  see  how  adroitly  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  city  of  Cadiz^  the  scene  of  an  English  invasion,  is  worked  into  the  text. 
The  Prince  is  talking  nonsense  to  the  drawer,  Francis,  and  he  says: 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  Leatheme-jerkin,  Christall  button.  Not-plated,  Agat  ring. 
Puke  stocking,  Caddice  garter,  Smooth  tongue,  Spanish  pouch  ? 

And  the  boy  very  naturally  exclaims:  "  O  Lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ?" 
Yet  here,  in  this  rambling  nonsense,  Caddice  conceals  Cadiz,  and  four  words 
distant  we  have  Spanish — and  Cadiz  was  a  Spanish  town.  In  that  incoherent 
jumble  of  words  were  probably  grouped  together  the  tail-ends  of  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Cipher  story.  The  wonder  of  the  world  will  never  cease  when 
all  this  Cipher  narrative  is  worked  out;  it  will  be  indeed  — 
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**  The  life-long  wonder  and  astonishment  " 

of  mankind  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  for  me  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  statements  as  to 
the  foregoing  Cipher  narrative  in  this  volume;  but  I  hope  to  follow  this  work 
with  another,  in  which  I  shall  give  the  story  in  detail,  and  even  follow  the  sick 
Shakspere  across  the  sea.  While  Cecil  could  not  prove  his  case  against  Bacon 
without  the  testimony  of  Shakspere,  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  the  Queen  that 
the  actor  had  received  warning  of  his  danger  from  some  one  about  the  court;  and 
it  might  have  been  that  facts  enough  came  out  to  satisfy  the  Queen  of  Bacon's 
guilt;  and  hence  his  inability  to  rise  to  any  office  of  great  trust  during  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

But  I  will  give  one  little  specimen  which  is  most  significant,  and  may  be  clearer 
to  the  reader  because  of  its  simplicity.  In  most  cases  the  scenes  are  divided  up 
into  fragnxents  by  the  stage  directions,  and  these  fragments  complicate  the  working 
of  the  Cipher;  but  here  the  entire  scene  is  but  a  column  in  length,  about  one-half 
of  it  being  in  81:2,  and  the  remainder  in  the  next  column,  82:1.  The  sentence  I 
give  is:  Harry  at  length  persuaded  him  to  fly.  This  significant  collocation  of  words 
refers  to  Harry  Percy,  after  a  long  discussion,  persuading  Shakspere  to  fly  the 
country  —  the  very  flight  referred  to  by  Coke,  in  his  allusion  to  clapping  a  ra/iAf 
utlagatum  on  Bacon's  back,  some  years  afterward. 

The  Cipher  number  is  505.  It  commences  to  count  from  the  upper  section  of 
73:2,  containing  29  words;  therefore,  505 — 29-0476;  and  the  number  here  used  is 
476.  And  here  we  perceive  the  subtlety  of  the  Cipher:  If  any  one  thought  he 
saw  on  pages  81  and  82  traces  of  a  Cipher,  he  would  naturally  look  for  the  key- 
number  on  or  near  those  pages;  he  would  not  think  of  going  back  to  the  end  of  a 
preceding  play,  rst  Henry  IV.,  to  find  the  first  modifier  of  a  number  obtained  from 
the  first  page  of  2d  Henry  IV.  But  here  we  have  the  Cipher  contained  on  pages 
81  and  82  revealed  by  a  number  growing  out  of  pages  73  and  74,  eight  or  nine 
pages  distant. 

Now  this  little  scene  of  one  column  (scene  3,  act  ii,  2d  Henry  IV,)  is  literally 
packed  with  Cipher  words.     I  give  only  a  fragment. 

First  we  have : 

506— 2»— 476. 

But  I  stated  in  the  chapters  in  which  I  explained  the  Cipher  rule  that  the 
second  group  of  modifiers  was  found  in  73:1,  and  that  they  consisted  of  27  or  28, 
62  or  63,  90  and  79,  and  141  or  142.  Here  we  have  in  this  brief  sentence  of  seven 
words  these  modifiers :     28  —  62  —  90. 

If  we  deduct  28  from  476  we  have  448;  if  we  deduct  from  it  62  we  have  414; 
if  we  deduct  from  it  90,  we  have  386.  Now,  if  these  numbers,  carried  to  a  part  of 
the  play  eight  pages  distant  from  where  they  are  obtained,  produce  a  perfectly 
coherent  sentence,  no  one  but  an  individual  lacking  in  the  ordinary  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  can  believe  that  it  is  accidental. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  sentence: 

Word. 
476—28—448—284  (81 :2)— 214.     296—214—82+1— 

83+9  b  ft  //— 92.  92 

476— 62— 414— 184  (82:1)— 280.    420—280—140+1—  141 

476—28—448—234  (81 :2)— 214.  214 

476— 62— 414— 296(82:1)— 118.     186+118—804.  304 

476— 90— 386— 296  (82:1)— 90.    420—90—330+1—  381 


Pa^eand 
Column. 

82:1 
81:2 

Hahy 
at 

82:1 

81:2 
81:2 

iength 

persuaded 

him 

FRAGMENTS. 


Wort. 


81:3 


478— 6»— 414— 3»«  (83:1)— 118. 

476-90-886-384  (81 :2)-158,    296-16^-144+1—    146         83:1  By. 

And  ooie  that  the  first  (onnula  above,  476 — 28^448 — J34,  carried  up  from  the 
end  oi  the  scene,  g'ives  us  the  S3d  word  (81:1),  nhich  is  Martkal,  and  here  is  its 
associate,  Knight — ihe  "  Knight  Marshal"  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Ibe  court: 

476— 28— 448-186(81:2)— 262.  262         81:2       Knight 

476-88— 448-334(81:2)— 214.    2M-214— 82+1—       98         82:1       UanhAl. 

But  to  make  the  first  sentence  plainer  I  give  the  foUowiDg  diagram,  showing; 
the  precise  and  regular  movement  of  the  four  words  —  Harryat  Ungtk ptrsuodtd: 


Or  take  the  words  Knight  Marshal: 


— / 


Those  words —  Harry  at  length  persuaded — ought  alone  to  settle  the  question 
of  a  Cipher  in  the  Plays. 
They  stand  thus: 

476-28-  Harry 

476-62—  at 

476—28—  lengtb 

476—63—  pcmuuled. 

But  observe  the  movement  of  them: 
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476 — 28.  Commence  beginning  scene  3,  down,  Harry 

476—62  "           end  scene  3.  up,  at 

476 — 28  "           beginning  scene  3,  down^  length 

476—62  "           end  scene  3,  »/.  persuaded. 

m 

But  everywhere  you  touch  with  these  numbers  in  this  vicinity  you  bring^  ooi 
significant  words.  For  instance,  476 — go  gave  us  386  (which  yielded  him  and  yfr). 
But  the  same  qo  (386 — 296—90),  which,  carried  up  81:2,  gave  us  him^  carried  down 
the  same  column  gives  us  go  (90,  81:2),  a  word  naturally  connected  with  "per- 
suaded him  to  fly; "  and  carried  up  from  the  end  of  the  break  in  the  same  column 
the  same  90  gives  us  rode;  and  the  same  476^28-"448,  carried  through  that  same 
first  section  of  81:2,  leaves  262,  and  this,  carried  through  the  second  section  of  82:1 
and  down  82:2,  plus  the  brackets,  gives  us  muddy  (*'  muddy  roads  '*);  and  the  same 
90  taken  downward  from  the  end  of  first  section  of  81:2  yields  nowijiht,  road  is  now 
muddy);  and  if  we  deduct  from  476,  instead  of  90,  its  co-modifier,  79,  we  have  left 
397;  and  if  we  commence  at  the  beginning  of  scene  third,  as  before,  and  count 
down  and  then  up  from  the  end  of  the  scene,  as  in  the  other  instances,  we  get  the 
word  seek  (the  Knight  Marshal  comes  to  seek  you): 

Page  and 
Word.      Column. 

476—79—897—284—168.    296—168—188+1—184        184.         82:1  seek. 

And  this  same  163,  down  82:1,  plus  the  brackets,  is  armed  (the  armed  soldiers 
with  the  Knight  Marshal). 

And  here  we  have  the  drunken  brother  alluded  to.  We  saw  that  505 — 39—476 
— 28^448  produced,  less  the  fragments  in  81:2,  Harry,  length,  muddy,  etc.  Now. 
if,  instead  of  counting  from  the  beginning  of  scene  third  downwapd,  through  234 
words,  we  count  upward,  through  186  words,  counting  in  that  first  word  (for  this 
part  of  the  narrative  belongs  to  the  third  scene),  we  have  the  following: 

476—28—448—186—262.                                                263  82:1  A 
476— 28— 448— 284— 214— 188  (82:1)— 81.    425—81— 

844+1-^845.                                                           845  82:2  swaggeruc 

476—28—448—186—262—184  (82:1)— 128— 5  h  (184)—  128  82:2  rasoU. 

Here  the  214  which  produces  swaggering  is  the  same  root-number  that  produced 
length  —  "  Harry  at  length  persuaded,"  etc.  And  here  we  have  the  statement  that 
he  was  drunk,  growing  out  of  the  same  414  which  gave  us  persuaeUd: 

476— 62— 414— 284— 180— 184  (82:1)— 46— 6  >l  (184>-      41  82:2         ds«dk. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  for  another  volume. 

Here  we  have  Shakspere's  sister  alluded  to:  Mistress  Hart — see  word  136^  Sao; 
and  word  78,  82:2;  and  again  in  Hari-deere-Harry,  282,  81.2;  and  jast  as  we 
found  the  dear  in  this  triple  hyphenation  spelled  deere,  because  in  the  Cipher  story 
it  referred  to  a  deer,  so  we  even  have  heart  misspelled,  to  give  us  the  correct  spell- 
ing of  Shakspere's  sister's  name.     Here  we  have  it:  273,  80:2,  hart i 

And  here,  growing  out  of  the  same  root-number,  448,  we  have  Si,  Albems: 

476— 28— 448— 184  (82:1)— 814.    420—814—106+1—    107         81:2    St.  AUMUia. 

And  if  we  count  in  the  nine  brackets  in  the  column  below  St,  Albans,  we  have 
the  word  bestow;  and  if  we  count  in  both  brackets  and  hyphens  we  have  night; 
and  if  we  take  414  (476 — 62—414),  which  we  have  seen  to  alternate  with  448,  up 
82:1,  plus  the  brackets,  it  brings  us  to  second;  thus: 

476-28— 448-297(82:1)— 151.  151         82:2  The 
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Word. 
47&-62~414.    430(82:l)--414^16+l»17+9/^col.—  26 
47^-28—448—184—814.    420  (81 :2>-8l4— 106  -h  1— 

107+12  i^  A  .4— 119.  119 


And  here  we  have: 


169 


Paf^eand 
Column. 

82:1 

second 

81:2 

nig^ht 

81:2 

shall 

8^:1 

bestow 

81:2 
82:1 


at 
St.  Albans. 


476— 28— 44&-480  (82:1)— 18.     186—18—168+1— 
476—28—448—184  (82:1)— 314.    420-314—106+1-*. 

107+9^  col.— 116.  116 

The  second  night  we  shall  bestow  ourselves  at  St.  Albans, 

476—28—448—297  (82:1)— 151— 9^  (297)— 142— 

13  col.— 141.  141 

476— 28— 44a-134  (82:1)— 814.    420—314—106+1—   107 

Here  the  number  448  parts  at  the  stage  direction  in  82:1,  and  carried  up,  back- 
ward and  down,  it  produces  a/,  while  carried  down,  backward  and  up,  it  produces 
St,  Albans  ! 

And  observe  how  cunningly  that  at  is  made  to  do  double  duty,  first  in  the  sen- 
tence, Harry  at  length  persuaded ^  etc.,  and  then  in  the  above: 

476— 62— 414:-184  (82:1)— 280.    420—280—140+1—  141         81:2  at 

47^-28—448—297  (82:1)— 151— 9  b  (297)— 142— 

13  col.— 141.  141         81:2  at 


Think  of  the  infinite  adjustments  in  every  part  of  this  text,  any  one  of  which 
failing  would  destroy  much  of  the  Cipher  narrative  ! 

And  here,  again,  we  have,  out  of  the  same  root-numbers,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor: 

476—62—414—26  (85:1)— 388+50  (84:1)— 438. 
476—28—118    186  (81:2)— 26^-57— 205— 186  (81:2) 

—1(^1  h  C0I.-.I8. 
476— 62— 414— 186(81:2)— 228— 31  (79:1)— 197— 

43*  A  col.— 19a 

And  here  we  have: 

476-62—414—234  (81 :2)— 180-57  (80:1)— 123.    185 

—128—62+1—63. 
476-28— 448— 186^81:2)— 262.    333  (85:1)— 262— 71 

+1—72+123  *  h  col.— 84. 


438 

84:1 

Merry 

18 

81:1 

Wives 

193 

79:2 

Windsor. 

63 


81:2 


Master 


84 


85:1       Francis. 


The  word  Francis  occurs  in  the  Folio  fifteen  times;  Francisco  twice;  Francois 
once;  and  Frank  ten  times;  or  twenty-eight  in  all.  It  is  probable  that  Bacon  often 
refers  to  himself  under  the  disguise  of  France^is,  France  fills  up  nearly  three  col- 
umns of  Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordance,  and  is  found  in  twenty  of  the  Plays;  even  in 
plays  like  The  Merry  Wives,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  Comedy  of  Errors ^  and 
Hamlet,  where  we  would  not  naturally  expect  to  meet  it.  In  Lovis  Labor  Lost,  act 
iii,  scene  i,  the  word  Francis  is  dragged  in  very  oddly: 

Armado.    Sirra  Costard.  I  will  infranchise  thee. 

Clown.    O  marry  me  to  one  Francis.     I  smell  some  Lenvoy,  some  goose  in  this. 

Here  infranchise  is  introduced  to  make  a  foundation  for  a  pun  on  Francis. 
But,  as  Costard  is  a  man,  he  could  not  marry  a  man,  and  the  word  should  be 
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Frances,  and  so  it  is  printed  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  to-day;  but  in  the  Folio  of 
1623  it  is  Francis  /    And  in  the  same  play  we  have«  act  v,  scene  i: 

Pedant.     Ba,  pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. 
Page.    Bay  most  seely  sheepe,  with  a  horn. 

There  is  little  meaning  and  no  wit  in  this;  but  the  word  can  added  to  Ba^  with 
the  broad  pronunciation  of  that  age,  would  give  us,  with  the  misspelled  Frances^ 
the  whole  name:  Francis  Ba-con. 

But  let  us  pass  away  from  these  examples  and  this  part  of  2d  Henry  IV.,  and 
go  backward,  twenty-six  columns,  to  act  v,  scene  i,  of  i si  Henry  /K.,  and  sec  if 
the  text  there  also  responds  to  the  magical  influence  of  these  same  Cipher  num« 
bers.  Some  may  say  that  I  have  shown  nothing  in  the  Cipher  narrative  that  asserts 
that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Plays.  True;  and  that  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  the  work  I  have  performed.  If  I  had  wrought  out  only  such  sentences 
as  I  desired,  I  would  probably  in  the  beginning  have  constructed  a  sentence  directly 
making  the  claim  that  '*  /,  Francis  Bacon,  of  St.  Albans^  son  of  the  iate  Lord  Ckan- 
cellor  Nicholas  Bacon,  wrote  the  so-called  Shakespeare  Plays."  But  I  could  not  find 
what  is  not  in  the  text;  and  I  doubt  if  any  such  direct  and  distinct  assertion  of 
authorship  is  made;  nor  would  it  be  natural,  when  one  thinks  it  over,  that  it  should 
be  made;  for  if  Bacon  proceeds  to  give,  in  a  long  narrative,  the  history  of  his  life, 
he  would  advance,  step  by  step,  from  his  youth  upward;  we  should  hear  of  his 
first  essays  in  poetry;  then  of  his  first  attempts  at  dramatic  writing;  then  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Shakspere;  then  the  history  of  a  particular  play;  and  so  the 
narrative  would  advance  without  any  sign-board  declaration  of  the  kind  supposed 
above.  But  I  have  shown  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  that  Shakspere  did  not  write 
the  Plays;  and  I  have  also  shown  that  the  man  who  did  write  them  was  a  certain 
Master  Francis,  a  cousin  of  Cecil,  and  that  his  father's  name  was  Sir  Nicholas;  that 
he  resided  at  St.  Albans.  But  here  we  have  a  reference  to  my  uncle  Burfy^  which 
still  further  serves  to  identify  the  mysterious  voice  which  is  talking  to  us  out  of 
these  arithmetical  adjustments,  as  the  voice  of  the  great  Francis  Bacon.  And  it 
comes  from  another  part  of  the  text,  showing  that  the  Cipher  is  everywhere;  and 
it  responds,  not  to  505,  like  the  sentences  I  have  just  been  giving,  but  to  another 
Cipher  number,  523. 

Let  us  commence  with  523  at  the  beginning  of  scene  2,  act  i,  ist  Henry  IV., 
page  70,  column  i.  From  the  first  word,  inclusive,  of  the  scene,  upward,  we  have 
in  the  column  341  words:  deduct  341  from  523.  and  we  have  182  left;  carry  this  up 
the  preceding  column,  and  it  brings  us  to  the  word  burly: 

Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurly  burly  innovation. 

Why  are  these  words  not  united  by  a  hyphen,  as  are  water-colours,  two  lines 
below  them  ? 

Now,  if  we  take  that  root-number  523  again,  and  commence  at  the  same  point, 
but  count  down  the  column,  instead  of  up,  as  in  the  last  sentence,  we  pass  through 
138  words;  and  these  deducted  from  523  leave  385;  now  deduct  the  common  modi- 
ifier,  30(74:2;,  and  we  have  355.  Now,  instead  of  going  up  69:2.  let  us  carry  this 
355  to  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  scene  i,  act  i.  69:1.  and  go  upward;  there  are 
179  words  from  the  end  of  that  section  to  the  top  of  the  column;  179  deducted 
from  355  leaves  176,  and  176  carried  down  the  preceding  column  (68:2)  is  uncle. 
But  if  we  count  from  the  top  of  the  second  section  of  act  i,  scene  r,  we  have  iSo 
words,  and  this  deducted  from  355  leaves  175,  which  gives  us  the  word  my.  Here 
we  have  the  words  my  uncle;  and,  growing  out  of  precisely  the  same  root-number* 
we  have  the  word  Burly,  by  a  different  count  from  that  just  given: 
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Word. 

Paffeand 
Column. 

175 

68:2 

My 

176 

68:2 

uncle 

828 

69:2 

Burly. 

623—188  (70:1)— 385— 80  (74:2)— 855— 180  (69:1)— 
52a-188— 885— 30— 855— 179  (69:1)— 176. 
528— 188— 885— 60 (2d  §  79:1)— 825— 2  h  col.— 

Or,  to  give  the  word  Burly^  as  at  first  stated,  we  have: 

28-841*182.    604—182—822+1-828.  828         69:2        Burly. 

Here  the  length  of  column  2  of  page  69  was  adjusted  to  the  fragments  of  70:1, 
so  that  ^2 J  would  produce  the  word  Burly  both  up  and  down  the  column  ! 

And  observe  how  singularly  this  word  uncle  appears  in  the  Plays.  It  is  found  but 
once  in  each  of  the  following  plays:  Merchant  of  Venice ^  AlVs  JVellt  Comedy  of 
£rrors  and   Cymbeline ;  but  twice  in  each  of  the  following  plays:   Tempest^  Merry 

IViveSf  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Othello;  while  it  is  altogether  absent 
from  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Measure  for  Measure,  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,    Twelfth  Night,    The  Winter's 

Tale,  Henry  VIII.,  Coriolanus,  Timon  of  Athens,  Julius  Casar,  Lear  ^^nd  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  eight  times  in  King  John,  twenty 
times  in  Richard  II.,  ten  times  in  ist  Henry  IV.,  seventeen  times  in  Richard  III.,  and 
eleven  times  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  But  while  found  ten  times  in  ist  Henry  IV,  and 
eight  times  in  Henry  V,,  itdoes  not  occur  at  all  in  the  play  between  these, —  2d  Henry 
J  v.!  There  is  no  reason  why  uncle  should  appear  eleven  times  in  the  Greek  play 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  not  at  all  in  that  other  Greek  play  of  Timon  of  Athens, 
or  in  the  Roman  plays  of  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Casar,  or  why  it  should  be  found 
twenty  times  in  Richard  II.  and  not  at  all  in  Henry  VIIL!  The  explanation  will 
be  found  to  be,  that  in  some  plays  Bacon  is  telling  the  history  of  his  youth,  with 
which  his  uncle  Burleigh  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  while  Lear,  Timon  of  Athens,  the 
Roman  plays,  Henry  VIII,,  etc.,  were  written  after  his  uncle's  death,  and  the  inter- 
nal story  does  not  relate  to  him,  while  the  more  youthful  and  joyoilB  plays,  like  The 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  Lo7fe*s  Labor  Lost,  were  composed  before  the  dark 
shadow  of  his  kinsman's  hostility  fell  upon  his  life. 

And  here  is  another  significant  fact.  The  difference  between  the  first  Burly 
and  the  last  is  the  difference  of  deducting  the  modifier  30.  Now  let  us  take  the 
last  Burly  and  deduct  the  other  modifier  50,  that  is,  go  down  the  column  50  words, 
a^d  what  do  we  find  ?  Burly  is  the  323d  word,  69:2,  counting  up  the  column;  add 
50  to  323  and  we  have  373,  69:2,  and  the  373d  word  is  nephew ;  and  Bacon  was 
Burleigh's  nephew  !  Now  take  that  same  186  and  carry  it  through  the  first  section  of 
scene  i,  act  i,  69:1 ;  we  have  122  or  123  left,  accordingly  as  we  count  from  the  179th 
or  I  Both  word;  and  we  get  the  following  words: 

523—841—182—59—128.  128         69:2         Had 

523—341-182—60-122.  202  (68:2)— 122— 80+1—      81  68:2       sought 

528—341-18^—59—128.  202  (68:2)— 128— 79  -f-1 

-^4-2)1—82.  82         68:2  to 

523—431—182—60—122.  202  (68:2)— 122— 80+1 

— 81+2>i— 83.  83         68:2        intrap 

523— 341— 182— 6^^-122.  203  (88:2)— 122— 81 +1 

—82+2  A— 84.  84         68:2  me. 

How?  By  excessive  and  extravagant  praises  of  the  Plays,  hoping  that  in  his 
pride  Bacon  would  admit  the  authorship.  The  accomplice  of  Burleigh  and  Cecil 
in  this  work  was  Sir  Walter  (Raleigh),  and  Sir  Walter  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
text.     Here  we  have  him: 
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528—188  (70:1)— 385— 180  (69:1)— 205.  205         68:2 

523—138  (70:1)— 385— 30— 355— 120  (69:1)— 235— 201 

(68:2)— 84.  34         68:1       Walter. 

And  here  is  the  word  praise: 

523—138—385.  385         69:2        praise. 

And  the  play  they  especially  praised  was  The  Famous  Victories^  one  of  ihe 
early  plays,  here  alluded  to  simply  as  the  Victories.  And  the  same  root-num- 
ber, 123,  that  produced  J<7i(^^/ /<?  intrap  me^  produces  also  Victories,  thus: 

523-341  (70:1)— 18a-5fc  (69:1)— 123.     202— 123— 79+1-80.    68:2      Victories. 

And  note  again,  that  while  523 — 138  (70: !>— 385,  and  this,  counting  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  section  of  69:1,  produced  sir,  and  from  the  top  of  the  first 
section  of  69:1  produced  Walter,  that  from  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  69:1  it 
leaves  206,  and  this  less  the  modifier  30  is  176,  and  176  is  again  uncie. 

523—138—385—179—206—30—176.  176         68:2         uncle. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  on  ad  infinitum,  and  show  how  176  up  from  the  end  of  scene 
third  (68:2)  produces  A'fw^y  and  I  might  then  point  to  the  word  Richard's,  387,  69:1; 
deposed^  25,  68:2;  deprived,  31,  68:2;  life,  35,  68:2;  purpose,  180,  68:2;  councihboarJ^ 
92,  68:2;  insurrection,  329,  69:2;  rebellion,  296,  69:2;  Sir  Walter,  147-8.  63:2,  and  a 
whole  host  of  most  significant  words,  every  one  of  which  has  its  Cipher  arithmet- 
ical arrangements.  And  here,  too,  is  told  the  story  of  the  sending  of  Percy  to 
Shakspere's  home.     There  are  283  words  in  scene  i.  act  i,  in  column  i,  page  69: 

505— 193  (75:1)— 312— 283— 29.  29         69:2         home. 

And  here  we  have  the  word  strait  growing  out  of  precisely  the  same  root  as 
home: 
505— 193(75:1)— 312— 59  (first  section,  act  v,  scene  i) 

-^53— 191  (68:2)— 62.    458—62—396-1-1—397.      397         68:1         strait. 

And  we  saw  that  29,  carried  forward  to  69:2,  made  the  word  honu,  but  carried 
backward  to  68:2  and  down  from  the  end  of  scene  third,  it  gives  us  directed,  thus: 

505— 193— 312— 283—29+202— 231.  231         68:2       directed. 

While  counting  in  the  four  hyphens  in  283  and  in  the  column  gives  us  227,  tc: 
and  312 — 120  (from  top  of  act  v  to  top  of  column)-— 192,  and  the  I92d  word,  69:3,  is 
bird,  a  rare  word;  the  sentence  is:  directed  him  to  go  as  straight  as  a  binlfiies  /<»  his 
home;  and  312—59  again -=» 253,  less  the  two  hyphens  in  the  column,  gives  us  251 
(69:2),  as:  and  312 — 179  (from  end  section  i,  scene  i,  act  v,  up  to  top  of  cdunini 
gives  us  133;  and  133  up  the  next  preceding  column  (68:2)  gives  the  261st  word. 
a  (straight  as  a  bird);  and  then  we  have  the  word  indirect:  Percy  is  to  go  not  by  the 
indirect  ways,  but  straight  as  a  bird  flies,  etc. 

312_179_133.  183         68:8      indirect. 

And  312 — 180  (from  the  top  of  second  section,  act  v,  scene  i,  upward)—  132. 
and  this  minus  50  (74 .2)  leaves  82,  and  this  carried  to  the  beginning  of  scene  4(6;?  2 
and  downward  gives  us  understand  (824-202—284,  68:2),  while  83  (312 — 179— 
133 — 50—83)  carried  up  from  the  same  point  yields  the  I20th  word,  safety:  to  let 
Shakspere  understand  that  his  own  safety  requires  him  to  fly.  And  so  I  mig;fa(  go 
on  and  work  out  another  volume  of  the  story  right  here. 
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And  now  let  us  turn  to  some  other  fragments,  for  I  desire  to  show  that  all  the 
Cipher  numbers,  505,  506,  513,  516  and  523,  applied  in  all  parts  of  the  text,  pro- 
duce coherent  narratives,  which  I  have  now  neither  the  space  nor  time  to  work  out 
in  full. 

Take  the  root-number  516  and  deduct  the  167  words  in  the  second  section  of 
74:2,  and  we  have  349;  now  deduct  the  22  h  ^  h  in  167,  and  we  have  327. 

And  here  we  have  a  fragment  of  the  statement  of  Cecil  to  the  Queen,  to-wit, 
that,  suspecting  the  real  authorship  of  the  Plays,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  went  to  the 
Curtain  (286,  75:1)  Play-house  to  see  Shakspere  act: 


616—167=349—22  S  4  A  (167)=32 


7. 


34^-22^  ft  A— 327— 284  (74:1)— 43— 10  b  (284>— 38. 
349—22  b  ft  .4—827—50—277—248—29.    447—29^ 

4184-1—419. 
349—22  b  ft  //— 827— 284  (74:1)— 48. 
349— 22  ^  ft  ;i— 327— 254— 73.    248—73—175+1— 

176+3—179. 
349—22  b  ft  /;— 327— 254  (75:1)— 73.     448—73—375 

+  1—376. 
349—22  b  ft  /5— 327— 50— 277— 248— 29— 22  b  (248>- 
349— 22  3ft  //— 327— 50— 277— 248— 29+449— 478. 
349— 223ft  /4— 327-50— 277— 145— 132— 2  3—130. 
849— 22  3  ft  >«— 327— 30— 297— 50  (76:1)— 247— 146 

(76:2)— 101.    498—101—397+1—398. 
349—22  3  ft  //— 327— 49  ('26:1)— 278— 254    24— 

15  3ft  >4— 9.     5C8— 9— 499+ 1—500. 
349—22  3  ft  /&— 327— 49— 278. 
349—22  3  ft  >4— 327— 30— 297— 50— 247. 
349—22  3  ft  //— 327— 254  (75 :2)— 73.     248—73—175 

-Hi— 176+4  3  ft  //— 180. 
349—22  3  ft  >4— 827— 30— 297— 50— 247— 3  3—243. 
849—22  3  ft  /i— 827— 50— 277— 248— 29— 22  3  (248)— 
349—22  3  ft  >*— 327— 50— 277. 
349—22  3  ft  >5— 327— 50— 277— 248— 29.    447—29— 

418+1—419+2  3—421. 
3i9— 22  3  ft  //— 327— 193— 134.  .  284—134—150+1— 
;;49— 22  3  ft  //— 327— 50— 277— 145  (76:2)— 13^- 

8  3ft  //— 124. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  — 

:>49— 22  3  ft  //— 827— 50— 277— 219  (74:2)— 58. 

498—58—440  + 1—441 . 
349—22  3  ft  //— 327— 50— 277— 248— 29+ 193—222 

—2  /i— 220. 


Word. 
33 

419 
43 


398 


124 


441 
220 


Paffe  and 
Column. 

73:2 


75:1 
73:2 


The 

Earl 
of 


179         74:2  Shrewsbury 


376 

76:1 

tells 

7 

75:1 

me 

478 

76:1 

he 

180 

75:2 

saw 

r6:l 


him 


500 

75:2 

act. 

278 

76:2 

He 

247 

76:2 

said, 

180 

74:2 

I 

243 

76:2 

assure 

7 

74:1 

you 

277 

76:2 

your 

421 

75:1 

divination 

151 

74:1 

is 

74:2 


right. 


i6:l 


never 


75:1      witnessed 


such  a  performance;  that  he  had  to  stuff  his  quoife  (his  cap)  into  his  mouth  to  keep 
from  laughing  out  loud.  Shakspere  was  acting  the  part  of  Hotspur,  and  the  Earl 
says:  '*  He  speaks  the  rude  tongue  of  the  peasant-towns  of  the  West  ever  since  the 
Conquest,"  and  — 

349—22  3  ft  //— 327— 49  (76:1)— 278.  278  75:2  his 
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849—23  b  ft  >4— 327—30— 297— 50— 247— 146— 101— 8 

—98—50—48—1  A— 47. 


V/ord. 


47 


Pure  and 
Column. 


76:2 


walk 


is  grotesque  and  laughable. 

And  Cecil  then  gives  in  detail  Shakspere's  history  after  he  first  came  to  Lon- 
don, when  he  was  — 

849—22  b  &  >%— 327— 80— 297. 

849—22  b  A  >4— 827— 50^277.  448—277—171  + 1— 

849—22  b  ft  /4— 827— 80— 297— 50  (76:1)— 247. 

because  Sir  Thomas  was  furious:     My  — 

349-22  b  ft  >4— 827— 30— 297— 193— 104  4- A— 104. 
349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 50— 277.  477—277—170+1 

—171. 
849—22  b  ft  A— 327— 30— 297— 50  (76:1>— 247. 
508—247-261  -f  1—262. 

And  Shakspere  would  have  been  — 

849—22  b  ft  >i— 327— 50— 277— 145— 182. 
349—22  b  ft  ;i— 327— 50— 277. 
349—22  b  ft  /i— 327— 30— 297— 193— 104— 15  ^  ft  >U- 
89—50  (76:1)— 39-h457— 496. 

And  Cecil's  friend  Morton — 

349—254  (75:1)— 95. 

349__146  (76:2)— 203.    448—203—2454-1—246. 
849^146  (76:2)— 203— 22  ^—181. 
349^50  (76 : 1 )— 299— 27  i^— 272. 
349—254—95—15  b  ft  >4— 80+50  (74:2)— 130. 
n49— 253— 96.     284—96—188+1—189+6  >4— 195. 
349—145—204—3  b  (145)— 201. 
349—22  b  ft  A— 327— 50— 277— 49  (76.1)— 228. 
3^,^22  b  ft  A— 327— 30— 297— 193— 104— 15  *  ft  >4— 
349— 22^  ft  /ft— 327— 50— 277— 145— 132— 2  <^— 130. 
349—22^  ft  //— 327— 30— 297— 50(76:1)— 247— 146— 
101 .    498—101—397+ 1—398. 


297 

76:1 

constrained 

172 

76:1 

to 

247 

76:1 

fly 

104 

75:2 

Lord 

171 

75:1 

was 

262 

75:2 

fnrioos. 

132 

77:1 

hanged 

277 

76:1 

for 

496 

76:2 

robbery. 

95 

75:2 

remembered 

246 

76:1 

well 

181 

75:2 

his 

272 

75:2 

appearance 

130 

74:2 

the 

195 

74:1 

first 

201 

77:1 

time 

228 

74:2 

he 

89 

75:2 

ever 

130 

75:3 

axw 

398 


76:1 


him. 


And  here  we  have  again,  growing  out  of  this  root-number,  349.  the  name  of 
Marlowe: 


349— 193(75:1)— 156.  156 

349—254  (75: 1)— 95— 30— 65.    284—65—219+1—220 

+6/5ft>4col.— 226.  226 


75:3 


74:1 


More 


lo 


^.^ 


And  he  describes  Shakspere  running  about  the  inn-yards,  with  lanthom  in 
hand,  ready  to  run  an  errand  or  hold  a  horse.  Then  he  says  he  was  a  servant  of 
Henslow,  corroborating  the  tradition  which  said  he  entered  the  play-house  first  "as 
a  serviture,"  or  servant. 


349—22  b  ft  /i— 327— 254— 78— 80— 43.    248—48—205 
+ 1—206+1  b  col.— 207.  207 


74:2 


And  here  we  have  the  name  of  Philip  Henslow: 
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Word.      Column. 

349—23  b  ft  A— 827— 50  (74:2)— 277— 50  (76:1)— 227— 81 

(79:1)— 196— 5  b  (81)— 191— 162— 29.      610—29— 

581-1-2//— 588.  688         77:2         PhUip 

849—22  ^ft  A— 827— 80— 297— 198  (75:1)— 104. 

508—104—404+1—405-1-1/1—406.  406         75:2        Hence 

349—22  b  A  A— 827— 50— 277— 218  (74:2)— 59.    284— 

59-225-^1—226.  226         74:1  low 


*i 


Observe  how  craftily  Philip  is  hidden  in  the  text.  FalstafF  says:  "If  I  do 
Jillop  me  with  a  three-man-bcetlc." 

The  whole  thing  is  forced.  A  Jillap  with  a  beetle  swung  by  three  men  is 
absurd;  and  why  are  three  man  beetle  all  hyphenated?  Because  if  they  were  not 
this  count  would  not  match !  And  note,  too,  how  the  same  number,  516—167^ 
349 — 22  ^  ft  ^—327  produces  low  in  More-/^w  and  Hence -^ic/,  reaching  the  same 
word  low  (226,  74:1)  up  the  same  column  by  65  and  59.  Why  ?  Because  there  are 
six  hyphenated  words  at  the  end  of  column  i,  page  74:  "  peasant-towns,"  "  worm- 
eaten-hole,"  "smooth-comforts -false,"  and  "  true  wrongs  ;"  all  in  eight  lines  and 
all  below  low;  so  that  59  without  these  extraordinary  hyphenations  produces  low; 
and  65  with  these  extraordinary  hyphenations  produces  the  same  word  low.  So  that 
to  produce  these  two  sets  of  words.  More-low  and  Philip  Hence-low ^  here  given, 
thirteen  words  had  to  be  pounded  together,  by  hyphenating  them,  so  as  to  count  as 
Jive  words  !    Was  ever  anything  like  it  seen  in  the  annals  of  literature  ? 

But  how  was  Shakspere  serving  Henslow  ?    He  was  — 

849—22  b  ft  >fc— 827— 50— 277— 28  //  ft  //— ?5 1 .  251  75:2  then 

349—22  b  ft  >4— 327— 80— 297— 49  (76: 1 ;— 248.    508 

—248— 260-1-1— 261 -h 6  ^—267.  267         75:2      laboring 

for  him ;  he  was  in  his  service  : 

349—22  ^ft  >l— 827— 80— 297— 50— 247— 146  (76:2) 

—101.     577—101—476-1-1—477.  477         77:1       serrice 

He  was  acting  first  in  the  capacity  of  call-boy,  to  summon  the  actors,  when 
their  time  came,  to  go  upon  the  stage.     Here  we  have  it  : 

349—22  b  &  ,4—827—50—277—198—84—10  h  (198)— 
349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 50— 277— 198— 84. 
349—22  b  ft  A— 827— 30— 297— 50— 247— 7  b  ft  //— 
W9— 22  b  ft  //— 827— 198— 184— 5  A(193)— 129— 50 

(76:1)— 79.    603—79—524-1-1—525.  525         76:2  call 

349—22  b  ft  //— 327— 50- 277— 193— 84— 10  b  (173)— 

74.    4584-74—532.  582  76:2  boy. 

And  then  we  have  the  whole  story  of  Bacon's  trouble  at  the  death  of  Marlowe; 
for  although  in  one  sense  he  was  glad  that  so  blatant  and  dangerous  a  fellow  was 
not  to  be  brought  before  the  Council  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  authorship  of  his 
Plays,  yet  Bacon  found  himself  without  a  mask.  He  consulted  Harry  Percy, 
who  recommended  Shakspere  as  a  shrewd,  prudent,  cunning,  close-mouthed  man, 
not  likely  to  fall  into  the  troubles  which  had  overtaken  Marlowe.  And  we  have,  in 
the  Cipher  narrative,  the  whole  story  of  Bacon  sending  Percy  to  interview  Shak- 
spere, whom  he  found  not,  as  he  did  later,  in  silken  apparel: 

523—167  (74:2)— 356— 22 bhh (167)— 334.    603-334= 

oe94.i«270.  270         76:2  He 


74 

75:2 

The 

84 

75:2 

office 

240- 

76:2 

of 
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Word. 

Page  and 
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61 

75:1 

was 

171 

76:1 

enga^d 

256 

75:1 

is 

858 

76:1 

the 

394 

78:1     ( 

destructio 

118 

76:1 

of 

154 

77:2 

his 

824 

76:1 

fish 

828 

76:1 

pood. 

816-248  (74:2)— 68— 7  6  co1.-j61. 
316— 146(76:2)— 171. 

316—248—684-103—261—5  l^diA  col.— 256. 
316—80—286—145—141 .    498—141  —8574- 1—858 . 
816— 50— 266— 82(79:2)— 234+162— 896— 2  >4  col.— 
816— 50— 266— 145(76:2)— 121— 8^  (145>-118— 
•        tidAh  col.— 113. 
31fr-162  (78:1)— 154. 

81^-30—286—161  (78:1)— 125.    448—126—323+1- 
81^-145  (76:2)— 171.    498—171—827+1—828. 

And  Shakspere's  father  tells  him  that  many  a  man  had  been  hanged  for  a 
less  offense;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  would  not  scruple  to  give  him  the  full  extent  of 
the  law;  and  that  it  did  not  take  much  in  that  day  to  send  a  man  to  the  gallows,  and 
that  he  had  better  fly.  And  he  sends  him  ofif  with  his  parental  blessing  and  a  very 
little  money. 

And  here,  before  closing  the  Cipher  narrative,  I  would  say  that  it  may  be 
objected  that  I  have  not  given  in  detail  much  of  the  story  set  forth  in  the  pros- 
pectus and  preliminary  notice  of  my  book,  as  to  Bacon's  attempted  suicide  and 
Percy's  visit  to  Stratford.  This  is  true,  but  I  have  given  much  that  I  did  not 
promise,  such  as  Shakspere's  marriage  and  the  description  of  Ann  Hathaway. 
And  instead  of  furnishing  the  reader  with  a  book  of  seven  hundred  pages,  as 
promised,  I  submit  to  him  a  book  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages. . 

And  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Did  Shakspere  know  there  was  a  cipher  in 
the  Plays  asserting  Bacon's  authorship  and  exposing  his  own  pretensions  ?  *'  I 
think  he  did.  I  think  that  famous  visit  of  Ben  Jonson  to  Stratford,  shortly  before 
his  death,  conveyed  to  him  the  intelligence,  and  that  he  requested  Bacon  to  write 
an  inscription  for  his  tombstone  that  would  prevent  his  bones  being  cast  out 
when  the  exposure  came.  But  he  took  a  still  further  and  most  remarkable  pre« 
caution. 

There  has  been  found  recently  (1884)  in  the  Bodleian  Library  an  old  letter  from 
a  certain  William  Hall,  a  Queen's  College  man,  who  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in 
October,  1694,  to  Edward  Thwaites,  of  Queen's  College,  a  well-known  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar.  Halliwell-Phillipps  pronounces  the  letter  genuine,  and  has  printed 
it  for  private  circulation,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  shot^s  that  it  was  probably 
written  in  December,  1694,  seventy-eight  years  after  Shakspere's  death.  Mr. 
Hall  was  visiting  Stratford  and  wrote  to  his  "dear  Neddy.'*  He  quotes  the  famous 
lines  on  the  tombstone,  and  adds,  "  The  little  learning  these  verses  contain  would 
be  a  very  strong  argument  of  the  want  of  it  in  the  author."  He  says  that  Shak- 
spere ordered  those  four  lines  to  be  cut  on  his  tombstone  during  his  life-time,  and 
that  he  did  so  because  he  feared  his  bones  might  some  day  be  removed;  and  he 
further  says  that  they  buried  him  ^^  full  snffnteen  feet  deep;  deep  enough  to  secure 
him!" 

And  so,  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  with  those  famous  lines  above 
him: 

Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones, 

Shakspere  awaits  the  revelation  of  the  Cipher. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A    WORD  PERSONAL. 

m 

Report  me  and  my  causes  riffht 
To  the  unsatisfied.  iTamUt^  v,  j. 

I  BEG  AN  this  book  with  an  apology;  I  end  it  with  another. 
No  one  can  be  more  conscious  of  its  defects  than  I  am.     So 
great  a  subject  demanded  the  utmost  care,  deliberation  and  per- 
fection; while  my  work  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  performed  with 
the  utmost  haste  and  under  many  adverse  circumstances. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  announced,  in  1884,  that  I  believed 
I  had  found  a  Cipher  in  the  Plays.  From  the  time  I  put  forth  that 
claim  until  the  copy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  I 
made  no  effort  to  advertise  my  book.  But  the  assertion  was  so 
startling,  and  concerned  writings  of  such  universal  interest,  that  it 
could  not  be  suffered  to  fall  unnoticed.  I  felt,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  owed  some  duties  to  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  to  the 
sixteenth,  and  hence  my  work  was  greatly  broken  in  upon  by 
public  affairs.  After  a  time  the  reading  world  became  clamorous 
for  the  proofs  of  my  surprising  assertion;  and  many  were  not  slow 
to  say  that  I  was  either  an  impostor  or  ajunatic.  Goaded  by  these 
taunts,  I  made  arrangements  to  publish  before  I  was  really  ready  to 
do  so;  and  then  set  to  work,  under  the  greatest  strain  and  the 
highest  possible  pressure,  to  try  to  keep  my  engagements  with  my 
publishers.  But  the  reader  can  readily  conceive  how  slowly  such  a 
Cipher  work  as  this  must  have  advanced,  when  every  word  was  a 
sum  in  arithmetic,  and  had  to  be  counted  and  verified  again  and 
again.  In  the  meantime  upon  my  poor  devoted  head  was  let  loose 
a  perfect  flood-tide  of  denunciation,  ridicule  and  misrepresentation 
from  three-fourths  of  the  newspapers  of  America  and  England.  I 
could  not  pause  in  my  work  to  defend  myself,  but  had  to  sit,  in  the 
midst  of  an  arctic  winter,  and  patiently  endure  it  all,  while  working 
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from  ten  to  twelve  hours  every  day,  at  a  kind  of  mental  toil  the 
most  exhausting  the  human  mind  is  capable  of. 

These  facts  will,  I  trust,  be  my  excuse  for  all  the  crudeness, 
roughness,  repetitions  and  errors  apparent  in  these  pages. 

In  the  Parent  Office  they  require  the  inventor  to  state  clearly 
what  he  claims!     1  win  follow  that  precedent. 

I  admit,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  my  workmanship  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  Cipher  is  not  perfect.  There  are  one  or  two 
essential  points  of  the  Cipher  rule  that  I  have  not  fully  worked 
out.  I  think  that  I  see  the  complete  rule,  but  I  need  more  leisure 
to  elaborate  and  verify  it  abundantly,  and  reduce  my  workmanship 
to  mathematical  exactness. 

But  I  claim  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  there  is  a  Cipher  in  the  sa-caUed 
Shakespeare  Plays. 

The  proofs  are  cumulative.     I  have  shown  a  thousand  of  them. 

No  honest  man  can,  I  think,  read  this  book  through  and  say 
that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  unusual  and  artificial  in  the 
construction  of  the  text  of  /^/and  2d  Henry  IV,  No  honest  man 
will,  I  think,  deny  the  multitudinous  evidences  I  present  that  the 
text  words,  brackets  and  hyphens  have  been  adjusted  arithmet- 
ically to  the  necessity  of  matching  the  ends  of  scenes  and  fragments 
of  scenes  with  certain  root-numbers  of  a  Cipher.  No  man  can  pre- 
tend that  such  words  and  phrases  as  the  following  could  come  in 
this,  or  any  other  book,  by  accident,  held  together  in  every  case 
by  the  same  Cipher  numbers: 

The  Names  of  Plays. 

1 .  Measure  for  Measure^  three  times  repeated. 

2.  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster^  three  times  repeated. 

3.  The  Merry  IVives  of  IVindsor,  twice  repeated. 

4.  Richard  the  Second,  twice  repeated. 

5.  Richard  the  Third,  given  once. 

6.  King  John,  twice  repeated. 

The  Names  of  Persons. 

1.  Shakspere,  repeated  about  twenty  times. 

2.  Marlowe,  repeated  several  times. 

3.  Archer,  used  once. 

4.  Philip  Hensloiv,  used  once  in  full,  and  twice  without  first  name. 

5.  Field,  several  times  repeated. 

6.  Cecil,  many  times  repeated. 

7.  The  Earl  of  Shre7osbury,  two  or  three  times  repeated. 
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8.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  twice  repeated. 

9.  Hayivard. 

10.  Harry  Percy ^  many  times  repeated. 

11.  Master  Francis. 

12.  My  Uncle  Burleigh^  twice  repeated. 

13.  My  Lord  John  t  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ^  uged  twice. 

14.  Dethick,  King  of  Arms. 

15.  Ann  Hathaway. 

16.  Ann  Whatley,  twice  repeated. 

17.  King  Harry,  father  of  the  present  Queen. 

18.  Sir  Nicholas,  twice  repeated. 

19.  Sir  Walter. 

Names  of  Places. 

1.  St.  Albans^  twice  repeated. 

2.  The  Fortune  Play-house. 

3.  The  Curtain  Play-house. 

4.  NeW'Place. 

5.  Guinegate. 

6.  The  Fire  of  Smithfield, 

7.  Holland. 

8.  />4<f  Z^?w  Countries. 

9.  The  fish  pond^  twice  repeated. 

Significant  Phrases. 

1.  T'^^  old  jade,  many  times  repeated. 

2.  2^<^^  old  tertnagani,  niany  times  repeated. 

3.  My  cousin^  many  times  repeated. 

4.  The  royal  tyrant. 

5.  The  royal  maiden. 

6.  T",*^  rascally  knave. 

7.  //  butcher's  *  prentice. 

8.  Glove-making,  two  or  three  times  repeated. 

9.  y^  King's  evil. 

lo.  Fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Now  I  submit  to  all  fair-minded  men  whether  this  is  not  an 
astonishing  array  of  words  to  find  in  about  a  dozen  pages  of  the 
text  of  two  plays;  and  whether  there  is  any  other  writing  on  earth 
in  which,  in  the  same  space,  these  words  can  be  duplicated.  I  can- 
not believe  there  is.  But  remember  that  not  only  are  these  sig- 
nificant and  most  necessary  words  found  in  this  brief  compass,  but 
they  fit  exactly  into  sentences  every  word  of  which  grows  out  of 
the  same  determinate  Cipher  number.  But,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
remember  the  dense  packing  of  some  columns,  and  the  sparse  con- 
dition of  the  adjoining  columns;  remember  how  heart  is  spelled 
^tfr/ where  it  refers  to  Shakspere's  sister;  remember  how  and  il  is 
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spelled  an't,  and  not  aruTt^  where  allusion  is  had  to  Bacon's  aunt; 
remember  how  dear  is  spelt  (Uere  when  it  refers  to  deer;  remember 
how  sperato  is  separated  by  a  hair  space  into  sper  ato,  so  as  to  g^ve 
the  terminal  syllable  of  Shake-sper;  remember  how  the  rare  word 
rabbit  is  found  in  the  text  f)recisely  cohering,  arithmetically,  with 
hunting.  Then  turn  to  the  Cipher  story  on  page  79  of  the  Folio, 
where  not  only  scattered  words  come  out,  but  where  whole  long 
series  of  words  are  so  adjusted,  with  the  aid  of  the  brackets  and 
hyphens,  as  to  follow  precisely  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  play  ! 
Then  remember  how  every  part  of  this  Cipher  story  fits  precisely 
into  what  we  know  historically  to  be  true;  and,  although  much 
of  it  is  new,  that  part  is,  in  itself,  probable  and  reasonable. 
X  The  world  will  either  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a  Cipher  in  the 
/  Plays,  or  that  in  the  construction  of  this  narrative  I  have  manifested 
I  an  ingenuity  as  boundless  as  that  which  I  have  attributed  to  Bacon. 
But  I  make  no  such  claim.  Np  ingenuity  could  create  the  words^ 
necessary  to  tell  this  extraordinary  story,  unless  they  were  in  the 
text.  Take  Bulwer's  Richelieu^  or  Byron's  Manfred^  or  Goldsmith's 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  any  other  dramatic  composition  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  and  you  will  seek  in  vain  for  even  one-tenth  of 
the  significant  words  found  herein;  and  as  to  making  any  of  these 
modern  plays  tell  a  coherent,  historical  tale,  by  counting  with  the 
same  number  from  the  ends  of  scenes  and  fragments  of  scenes,  it 
would  be  altogether  and  absolutely  impossible. 

I  do  not  blame  any  man  for  having  declared  ^ /r/V^ri  against  the 
possibility  of  there  being  a  Cipher  in  the  Plays.  On  the  face  of  it 
such  a  claim  is  improbable,  and,  viewed  from  our  nineteenth  century- 
standpoint,  and  in  the  light  of  our  free  age,  almost  absurd.  I 
could  not,  in  the  first  instance,  have  believed  it  myself.  I  advanced 
to  the  conception  slowly  and  reluctantly.  B  expected  to  find  only 
ajprief  assertion  of  authorship,  a  word  or  two  to  a  coIumnA  If  any 
man  had  told  me  five  years  ago  that  these  two  plays  were  such  an 
//exquisite  and  intricate  piece  of  microscopic  mosaic-work  as  the  facts 
V&how  them  to  be,  I  should  have  turned  from  him  with  contempt  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  any  man  would  involve  himself  in 
such  incalculable  labor  as  is  implied  in  the  construction  of  such  a 
Cipher.     We  may  say  the  brain  was  abnormal  that  created  it.     But 
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how,  after  all,  can  we  judge  such  an  intellect  by  the  ordinary 
standard  of  mankind  ?  If_he  sought  immortality  he  certainly 
has  achieved  it,  for,  once  the  human  family  grasps  the  entirety  of 
this  inconceivable  work,  it  will  be  drowned  in  an  ocean  of  wonder. 
The  Plays  may  lose  their  charm;  the  English  language  may  perish; 
but  tens  of  thousands  of  years  from  now,  if  the  world  and  civilization 
endure,  mankind  will  be  talking  about  this  extraordinary  welding 
together  of  fact  and  fiction;  this  tale  within  a  tale;  this  sublime  and 
supreme  triumph  of  the  human  intellect.  Beside  it  the ///W  will  be 
but  as  the  rude  song  of  wandering  barbarians,  and  Paradise  Lostsi  «-* 
temporary  offshoot  of  Judaism. 

I  trust  no  honest  man  will  feel  constrained,  for  consistency's  sake, 
because  he  has  judged  my  book  unheard,  to  condemn  it  heard.  It 
will  avail  nothing  to  assail  me.  I  am  not  at  issue.  And  you  cannot 
pound  the  life  out  of  a  fact  with  your  fists.  A  truth  has  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter.  It  is  part  of  God:  the  threads  of  continu- 
ity tie  it  to  the  throne  of  the  Everlasting. 

Edmund  Burke  said  in  a  debate  in  Parliament  about  the  popu- 
lation of  the  American  colonies:  "While  we  are  disputing  they 
grow  to  it."  And  so,  even  while  the  critics  are  writing  their  essays^ 
to  demonstrate  that  all  I  have  revealed  is  a  fortuitous  combination 
of  coincidence,  keen  and  able  minds  will  be  taking  up  my  imperfect 
clues  and  reducing  the  Cipher  rule  to  such  perfection  that  it  will  be 
as  useless  to  deny  the  presence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  as  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  inner  story  in  the  Plays. 

And  what  a  volume  of  historical  truths  will  roll  out  of  the  text 
of  this  great  volume  !   The  inner  life  of  kings  and  queens,  the  high-   ^^ 
est,  perhaps  the  basest,  of  their  kind;  the  struggles  of  factions  in  the        I 
courts;  the  interior  view  of  the  birth  of  religions;  the  first  coloniza — ' 
tion  of  the  American  continent,  in  which  Bacon  took  an  active  part, 
and  something  of  which  is  hidden  in  The  Tempest;  the  death  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  the  Spanish  Armada,  told  in  Love's  Labor  Lost;  the 
religious  wars  on  the  continent;  the  story  of  Henry  of  Navarre;  the  real 
biography  of  Essex;  the  real  story  of  Bacon's  career;  his  defense  of  his 
life,  hidden  in  Henry  VIII.^  his  own  downfall,  in  cipher,  being  told  ^ 
in  the  external  story  of  the  downfall  of  Wolsey.     What  historical 
facts  may  we  not  expect,  of  which  that  account  of  the  introduction 
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of  "  the  dreaded  and  incurable  malady  "  into  Zngland  is  a  specimen; 
what  philosophical  reflections;  what  disquisitions  on  religion;  wliat 
profound  and  unrestrained  meditations  !  It  will  be,  in  short,  the 
I  inner  story  of  the  most  important  era  in  human  history,  told  by  the 
keenest  observer  and  most  powerful  writer  that  has  ever  lived.  And 
then  think  of  the  light  that  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Plays  them- 
selves; their  purposes,  their  history,  their  meaning  !  A  great  light 
bursting  from  a  tomb,  and  covering  with  its  royal  effulgence  the 
very  cradle  of  English  Literature. 

And  so  I  trust  my  long-promised  book  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
my  fellow-men,  saying  to  them  in  the  language  of  the  old  rhyme: 

Be  to  its  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  its  virtues  very  kind. 


BOOK  in. 
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"Delayed, 
fiut  nothing  eJtered.Whst  I>vas»I  don." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DELIA   BACON, 


Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Which  should  express  her  s^oodlictt. 

King  Lear y  '""» J. 


NO  work  in  regard  to  the  Baconian  theory  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  who  first  an- 
nounced to  the  world  the  belief  that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  real 
author  of  the  Plays. 

America  should  especially  cherish  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished lady.  Our  literature  has  been,  to  too  great  an  extent,  a  col- 
onial imitation,  oftentimes  diluted,  of  English  originals.  But  here 
is  a  case  where  one  of  our  own  transplanted  race,  out  of  the  depths  of 
her  own  consciousness,  marshaled  to  her  conclusions  by  her  pro- 
found knowledge,  advanced  to  a  great  and  original  conception. 

I.  .i  Bacon's  Biography. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wyman*  for  the  following  notes  of 
Miss  Bacon's  biography: 

Delia  Bacon  was  bom  in  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  February  2,  1811.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  David  Bacon,  one  of  the  early  Western  missionaries,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon.  She  was  educated  at  Miss  Catharine  E. 
Beecher's  school,  in  Hartford,  and  is  described  as  a  woman  of  rare  intellect  and 
attainments.     Her  profession  was  that  of  a  teacher  and  lecturer:  the  first  woman, 
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Mrs.  Farrar  says,  whom  she  had  ever  known  to  speak  in  public.  At  this  time 
she  resided  in  Boston.  Having  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Baconian  authorship, 
she  became  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject.  Visiting  England*  in  1853,  in  search  of 
proofs  for  her  theory,  she  spent  five  years  there;  first  at  St.  Albans,  where  she  sup- 
posed Bacon  to  have  written  the  Plays;  then  at  London,  where  she  wrote  Tfu Pkiloi&' 
phy  of  Shakespeare  Unfolded,  and  subsequently  at  Siratford-on-Avon.  Here,  after 
the  publication  and  non-success  of  her  book,  she  lost  her  reason  wholly  and 
entirely.  She  was  returned  to  her  friends  in  Hartford,  in  April,  1858,  and  died 
there,  September  2,  1859. 

Mrs.  John  Farrar,  in  her  interesting  little  book,  Recollections  of 
Seventy  Vcars,  (pp.  319,  etc.),  gives  the  following  account  of  Miss 
Bacon's  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer: 

The  first  lady  whom  I  ever  heard  deliver  a  public  lecture  was  Miss  Delia 
Bacon,  who  opened  her  career  in  Boston,  as  teacher  of  history,  by  giving  a  pre- 
liminary discourse  describing  her  method,  and  urging  upon  her  hearers  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study. 

I  had  called  on  her  that  day  for  the  first  time,  and  found  her  very  nervous  and 
anxious  about  her  first  appearance  in  public.  She  interested  me  at  once,  and  I 
resolved  to  hear  her  speak. 

Her  person  was  tall  and  commanding,  her  finely-shaped  head  was  well  set  on 
her  shoulders,  her  face  was  handsome  and  full  of  expression,  and  she  mov^ed  with 
grace  and  dignity.  The  hall  in  which  she  spoke  was  so  crowded  that  I  could  not 
get  a  seat,  but  she  spoke  so  well  that  I  felt  no  fatigue  from  standing.  She  was  at 
first  a  little  embarrassed,  but  soon  became  so  engaged  in  recommending  the  study 
of  history  to  all  present,  that  she  became  eloquent. 

Her  course  of  oral  lessons  or  lectures  on  history  interested  her  class  of  ladies 
so  much  that  she  was  induced  to  repeat  them,  and  I  heard  several  who  attended 
them  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  them.  She  not  only  spoke  but  read  well,  and 
when  on  the  subject  of  Roman  history  she  delighted  her  audience  by  giving  them. 
with  great  effect,  some  of  Macaulay's  Lays, 

I  persuaded  her  to  give  her  lessons  in  Cambridge,  and  she  had  a  very  appre- 
ciative class,  assembled  in  the  large  parlor  of  the  Brattle  House.  She  spoke  with- 
out notes,  entirely  from  her  own  well-stored  memory;  and  she  would  so  group  her 
facts  as  to  present  to  us  historical  pictures  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 
She  v.'as  so  much  admired  and  liked  in  Cambridge,  that  a  lady  there  invited  her  to 
spend  the  winter  with  her  as  her  guest,  and  I  gave  her  the  use  of  my  parlor  for 
another  course  of  lectures.  In  these  she  brought  down  her  history  to  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  I  can  never  forget  how  clear  she  made  it  to  us  that  the 
world  was  only  then  made  fit  for  the  advent  of  Jesus.  She  ended  with  a  fine  cli- 
max that  was  quite  thrilling. 

In  her  Cambridge  course  she  had  maps,  charts,  models,  pictures,  and  every- 
thing she  needed  to  illustrate  her  subject.  This  added  much  to  her  pleasure  and 
ours.  All  who  saw  her  then  must  remember  how  handsome  she  was,  and  how 
gracefully  she  used  her  wand  in  pointing  to  the  illustrations  of  her  subject.  I  used 
to  be  reminded  by  her  of  Raphael's  sibyls,  and  she  often  spoke  like  an  oracle. 

She  and  a  few  of  her  class  would  often  stay  after  the  lesson  and  take  tea  with 
me,  and  then  she  would  talk  delightfully  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  It  was  very 
inconsiderate  in  us  to  allow  her  to  do  so,  and  when  her  course  ended  she  was  half 
dead  with  fatigue. 
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II.     Her  Love  Affair. 

Delia  Bacon's  life  was  one  of  many  sorrows.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  is  some  great  law  of  compensation  running  through 
human  lives,  so  that  those  who  are  to  be  happy  in  immortal  fame 
too  often  pay  for  it  by  unhappy  careers  on  earth.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  wretched  life  than  was  that  of  Francis  Bacon. 
For  a  few  short  years  only  he  rode  the  waves  of  triumphant  suc- 
cess; but  his  youth  was  enshrouded  in  poverty,  and  his  age  cov- 
ered with  dishonor.  Even  the  great  philosophical  works,  which  the 
world  now  holds  as  priceless,  were  received  with  general  ridicule 
and  contempt;  but  his  fame  is  to-day  the  greatest  on  earth,  and  will 
so  continue  as  long  as  our  civilization  endures. 

And  we  seem  to  see  the  same  great  law  of  compensation  run- 
ning through  the  life  of  poor,  unhappy  Delia  Bacon.  Filled,  with  a 
divine  enthusiasm  for  truth,  her  ideas  were  received  by  an  ignorant 
and  bigoted  generation  with  shouts  of  mockery.  Nay,  more,  as  if 
fortune  had  not  done  its  worst  in  this,  her  very  heart  was  lacerated  . 
and  her  womanly  pride  wounded,  by  a  creature  in  the  shape  of  a 
man  —  a  Reverend  (  !)  Alexander  McWhorter. 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Times  of  December  26th,  1886, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  affair: 

Four  young  men  were  smoking  in  a  chamber  at  a  hotel  in  New  Haven.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  they  were  drinking  as  well  as  smoking  ;  for  at  least  one  of 
them  had  been  a  theological  student  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  who  was  then  a 
resident  licentiate  of  the  university;  and  another  was  a  nephew  of  a  professor  in 
the  theological  department  of  that  institution.  Although  they  were  so  near  to  the 
"  cloth,"  they  were  a  set  of  **  jolly  dogs,"  these  young  men,  and  so  not  averse  to 
a  good  cigar .  Indeed,  the  resident  licentiate,  in  whose  room  they  were  gathered, 
was  not  only  a  good  fellow,  but  a  very  rich  young  man.  Presently,  a  waiter  en- 
tered and  delivered  a  note  to  the  host.     It  was  couched  in  the  following  words: 

Miss  Delia  Bacon  will  be  happy  to  see  Mr. at  the  rooms  at  the 

Hotel  this  evening,  or  at  any  time  that  may  be  convenient  to  him. 

Delia  Bacon  was  the  daughter  of  a  Michigan  missionary,  and  when  she  came 
east  in  her  girlhood,  it  was  to  qualify  herself  as  a  teacher.  At  school  she  made 
rapid  progress  in  everything  except  in  English  composition,  to  excel  in  which  she 
most  aspired,  and,  later  on,  it  was  conceded  that  her  learning  was  not  only  unus- 
ual, but  extraordinary,  in  a  woman.  She  was,  indeed,  from  the  outset  of  her 
career  as  an  instructor,  a  sibyl  in  aspect,  as  in  fact;  and  her  classes  at  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  when  she  succeeded  in  establishing  them,  soon  became  the  fashion. 
Her  lectures,  for  such  her  lessons  really  were,  were  atteaded  by  the  most  culti- 
vated ladies  of  the  two  chief  cities  of  Connecticut,  the  wives  of  the  governors  of 
the  State,    the  judp^es  of  the  courts,    ihe   professors  in   the  colleges,   and  other 
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dignitaries,  who  came  to  her  to  leam  wisdom.  It  was  her  custom  to  give  receptions 
at  her  parlors,  and,  as  she  was  admitted  to  be  particular  and  discriminating  in  her 
invitations,  it  was  esteemed  an  honor,  especially  by  young  men,  to  receive  them. 
This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  letter  quoted  above,  and  it  would 
deprive  her  invitation  to  the  resident  licentiate  of  any  indelicacy,  although  he  had 
not  been  formally  presented  to  her,  if  she  had  reason  to  know  that  he  desired  to 
call  upon  her. 

Such  was  the  case. 

The  young  theologian  lived  at  the  same  hotel,  and  had  sought  an  introduction. 
He  was  ten  years  her  junior.  He  was  well  known,  and  was  a  young  man  of  good 
repute.  He  and  Miss  Bacon  met  daily  at  the  same  table.  She  had  no  objection 
to  the  introduction,  but  the  person  who  it  was  proposed  should  make  it  was  ob- 
jectionable to  her.  She  therefore  considered  the  request  for  an  introduction  as 
equivalent  to  the  ceremony,  and  asked  the  young  man  to  call.  Had  the  resident 
licentiate  been  a  gentleman  who  was  offended  at  the  informal  character  of  the 
invitation,  he  would  simply  have  put  the  letter  into  the  fire  and  said  nothing  about 
it.  The  young  theologian,  from  a  want  of  that  delicacy  he  affected  to  find  absent 
in  another,  chose  to  adopt  a  different  course.  He  read  the  note  to  his  companions. 
He  and  they  considered  the  invitation  a  gross  violation  of  propriety  in  the  lady. 
It  was  with  them  the  subject  of  uproarious  mirth  ;  but  the  resident  licentiate 
accepted  the  invitation  all  the  same,  and,  after  making  the  call,  wrote  a  ludicrous 
account  of  the  affair  for  the  amusement  of  one  of  his  classmates,  a  clergyman, 
already  ordained  and  ministering  to  a  charge.  But  his  first  visit  was  not  his  last. 
He  was  more  than  pleased  with  Delia  Bacon's  intellectual  attainments  —  he  was 
interested  in  her  personal  attractions.  He  called  upon  her  frequently.  He  showed 
her  marked  attention.  He  acted  as  her  escort  in  public.  He  professed  for  her  a 
profound  and  lasting  affection,  and  would  not  take  "  no  "  for  an  answer.  He  even 
followed  her  to  a  watering-place,  with  no  other  excuse  than  to  be  near  her.  These 
two — the  learned  lady  of  New  Haven,  always  busy  and  already  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  she  had  "  the  world's  work  "  to  perform,  and  the  resident  licentiate, 
idle,  because  he  was  rich,  and  living  near  the  university  for  years  after  he  should 
have  been  caring  for  souls — were  lovers.  She  had  allowed  him  to  ensnare  ber 
affections,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  in  their  years.  He  was  completely 
fascinated  by  the  brilliant  talk  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  woman,  to  whom  the 
whole  field  of  belles  leitres  was  a  familiar  garden.  They  read  and  studied  to- 
gether, and,  with  two  such  natures,  it  was  only  natural  that  their  talk  should  be 
more  of  books  than  of  love.  She  even  confided  to  him  her  favorite  theory  that 
was  afterwards  to  take  complete  possession  of  her,  that  Shakspere  was  not  the 
author  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  and  that  they  were  written  in  cipher  in  order  to 
conceal  for  a  time  a  profound  system  of  political  philosophy  which  it  was  her  mis- 
sion to  reveal.  He  approved  these  ideas  and  encouraged  the  delusion  in  its  inci- 
pient stages.  Then,  when  he  tired  of  the  flirtation,  as  all  men  do  who  fall  in  love 
with  women  older  than  themselves,  he  turned  viciously  upon  his  uncomplaining 
victim  and  contemptuously  characterized  an  affair,  that  had  begun  with  baseness 
on  his  part,  a  literary  intimacy.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  very  person  to  whom  objection 
was  made  by  the  lady  became  from  the  very  outset  the  confidant  of  her  admirer, 
and  either  saw  or  heard  or  read  everything  she  subsequently  wrote  to  him.  Besides 
exposing  her  correspondence,  the  resident  licentiate,  while  he  was  paying  devoat 
court  to  the  lady,  was,  also,  at  all  times,  secretly  holding  her  up  to  ridicule  among 
his  friends,  and,  when  it  was  reported  he  was  engaged  to  marry  her,  he  indig- 
nantly declared  his  surprise  that  any  one  who  knew  him  should  think  him  such  a 

fool.    .    .    . 
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The  matter  grew,  after  a  time,  into  a  scandal,  and  eventuated 
in  a  trial  before  a  council  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

The  clerical  Lothario  asserted  in  his  own  behalf  that  he  had  never  made  a 
declaration  of  affection  —  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  had  been  no  sen- 
timent  —  not  a  thimbleful.  In  disproof  of  this,  Miss  Bacon's  mother  and  brother 
testified  that  they  had  seen  a  letter  from  her  suitor  to  her  that  was  ' '  a  real  love 
letter.*'  This  letter  contained  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  affection  of  the 
gay  young  cleric  for  the  tall  sibyl.  In  rt  were  such  expressions  as,  **  Then  I  loved 
you,"  **  I  have  loved  you  purely,  fervently,"  "  Though  you  should  hate  me,  my 
sentiment  for  you  would  remain  unchanged."  He  said  he  would  retain  this  senti- 
ment through  life,  in  death,  and  after  death.  .  .  .  The  toothsome  gossip  once  begun, 
it  went  from  pious  tongue  to  pious  ear  and  from  pious  ear  to  pious  tongue,  until 
it  had  spread  all  over  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  even  penetrated  New  York  and 
Boston.  Not  only  were  the  old  Professor  and  his  family  concerned  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  story  almost  from  the  outset,  but  his  house  became  the  resort  of  those 
who  wished  to  hear  it.  Day  after  day  his  reception-room  was  thronged  with  those 
who  came  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  wonder.  As  we  have  seen,  other  clergymen  and 
professors  repeated  the  story  everywhere  on  pretense  of  defending  their  clerical 
brother.  It  was  in  this  way  that  '*  the  facts  in  the  case  "  reached  the  ears  of  Miss 
Bacon's  friends. 

"  From  village  to  village,  from  city  to  city,  the  marvel  spread,"  wrote  Cather- 
ine Beecher  afterwards,  "till  almost  every  village  in  New  England  was  agitated 
with  it.  No  tale  of  private  scandal  had  ever  before  been  known  to.create  so  exten- 
sive an  excitement." 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  as  the  tale  was  told  the  wonder  grew.  The  story 
of  a  literary  lady  of  five  and  thirty  angling  for  a  clergyman  of  twenty-five,  and 
ensnaring  his  unsophisticated  affections,  — it  was  always  told  with  his  share  in  the 
courtship  carefully  excluded,  —  could  not  fail  to  prove  grateful  to  the  ears  of  good 
people  to  whom  society  scandal,  and  sensations  were  a  boon  not  often  afforded. 

No  one  can  read  all  this  without  thrills  of  indignation  at  the 
base  wretch  who  could  thus,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends^ 
trifle  with  the  affections  of  a  great  and  noble-hearted  woman.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
eloquent  scholar  to  find  herself  the  talk  of  all  New  England,  and 
to  have  the  tenderest  emotions  of  her  heart  laid  bare,  and  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  by  a  public  Congregational  Church  council. 
The  whole  thing  is  horrible.  And  the  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Times  intimates  that  this  great  trial  of  her  heart  and  pride  had 
something  to  do  with  the  final  overthrow  of  the  poor  lady's  reason. 

III.     The  Putnam's  Magazine  Article. 

It  would  seem  that  the  thought  that  Shakspere  did  not  write 
the  Plays  was  conceived  by  Miss  Bacon  as  far  back  as  1845  ;  but  it 
was  not  until    1856  that  she  announced  her  belief  to  the  world. 
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This  announcement  was  made  in  Putnam's  Magazine  of  January, 
1856,  in  the  first  article  of  that  number.  The  editor  was  careful  to 
accompany  the  essay  by  a  disavowal  of  any  belief  on  his  part  in 
the  truth  of  the  theory.     He  said  : 

In  commencing  the  publication  of  these  bold,  original,  and  most  ingenious  and 
interesting  speculations  upon  the  real  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  it  is  proper 
for  the  editor  of  Putnam* s  Monthly^  in  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  their  scan> 
ling  view  of  the  question,  to  say  that  they  are  the  result  of  long  and  conscientious 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  scholar,  their  author;  and  that 
the  editor  has  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  continued  through  some  future  nuro- 
bers  of  the  magazine. 

But  they  were  not  continued.  I  have  been  told  that  Miss 
Bacon's  friends  interfered  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  more 
such  startling  and  radical  ideas.  Mrs.  Farrar  gives  a  diflFerent 
explanation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  essay  is  the  only  one  that 
appeared  from  her  pen  in  any  American  publication;  and  it  is  the 
one  thing  that  will  save  Putnants  Magazine  from  being  forgotten. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Miss  Bacon's  insanity,  as  if  it  had 
some  necessary  connection  with  the  Baconian  heresy  and  g^rew  out 
of  it.  And  every  one  who  has  denied  that  the  poacher  of  Stratford 
wrote  the  Plays  has  been  met  with  the  reminder  that  Miss  Bacon 
died  in  a  mad-house.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  a  great 
many  worthy  people  have  died  in  mad-houses  who  believed  that 
Shakspere  himself  wrote  the  Plays;  and  a  great  many  others  have 
ended  their  lives  there  who  never  heard  of  either  Shakspere  or 
Bacon.  And  for  one  to  go  out  of  his  mind  implies  that  he  has 
some  mind  to  go  out  of,  and  hence  Miss  Bacon's  critics  have  spoken 
from  the  assurance  of  positive  safety.  The  truth  is,  insanity  does 
not  come  from  opinions  or  theories,  but  it  is  a  purely  physical 
disease,  implying  degeneration  of  the  substance-matter  of  the  brain. 
A  theory  should  stand  or  fall  by  itself,  on  its  own  merits,  upon  the 
facts  that  can  be  adduced  in  its  support;  not  by  reference  to 
the  personal  careers  of  its  advocates.  If  this  were  not  so,  what 
religion  on  earth  could  not,  in  this  way,  be  proved  false?  For  the 
insane  asylums  are  full  of  people  whose  mania  is  some  form  or 
other  of  religious  belief.     And  the  poet  tells  us,  that 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveler  and  a  show. 
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But  does  it  follow  that  Marlborough  was  not  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  military  leaders  that  ever  lived;  or  that  Swift 
was  not  a  powerful  and  incisive  writer  and  thinker  ? 

The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  all  such  arguments  is  further 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  first  book  ever  written,  in  defense  of 
Shakspere,  against  the  assaults  of  Delia  Bacon  and  William  Henry 
Smith,  was  the  work  of  one  Geo.  H.  Townsend,  of  London,  pub- 
lished in  1857;  and  the  author  of  it  subsequently  became  crazy  and 
committed  suicide.  But  no  Baconian  ever  argued  therefrom  that 
every  man  who  believed  Shakspere  wrote  the  Plays  was  necessarily 
a  lunatic  and  would  end  by  self-murder,  unless  sent,  as  Grant 
White  suggested,  to  the  insane  asylum.  The  Shakspereans  have 
been  insolent  because  they  were  cowardly.  They  felt  that  the  uni- 
versal prejudice  and  ignorance  sustained  them;  inasmuch  as  the 
clear-seeing  and  original  thinkers  are  necessarily  in  the  minority  in 
all  generations.  In  all  ages  it  has  been  the  multitude  who  were 
wrong,  and  the  few  who  were  right. 

IV.  Her  Visit  to  England. 

Mrs.  Farrar  g^ves  the  following  account  of  Delia  Bacon's  visit  to 
England: 

She  expressed  a  great  desire  to  go  to  England,  and  I  told  her  she  could  go 
and  pay  all  her  expenses  by  her  historical  lessons.  Belonging  to  a  religious  sect 
in  which  her  family  held  a  distinguished  place,  she  would  be  well  received  by  the 
same  denomination  in  England,  and  have  the  best  of  assistance  in  obtaining  classes. 
After. talking  this  up  for  some  time,  I  perceived  that  I  was  talking  in  vain.  She 
had  no  notion  of  going  to  England  to  teach  history;  all  she  wanted  to  go  for  was  to 
obtain  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  theory,  that  Shakspere  did  not  write  the  Plays 
attributed  to  him,  but  that  Lord  Bacon  did.  This  was  sufficient  to  prevent  my 
ever  again  encouraging  her  going  to  England,  or  talking  with  her  about  Shak- 
spere. The  lady  whom  she  was  visiting  put  her  copy  of  his  works  out  of  sight, 
and  never  allowed  her  to  converse  with  her  on  this,  her  favorite  subject.  We 
considered  it  dangerous  for  Miss  Bacon  to  dwell  on  this  fancy,  and  thought  that, 
if  indulged,  it  might  become  a  monomania,  which  it  subsequently  did. 

She  went  from  Cambridge  to  Northampton,  and  spent  the  summer  on  Round 
Hill,  as  a  boarder,  at  a  hydropathic  establishment.  Separated  from  all  who  knew 
her,  and  were  interested  in  her,  she  gave  herself  up  to  her  favorite  theme.  She 
believed  that  the  Plays  called  Shakespeare's  contained  a  double  meaning,  and  that 
a  whole  system  of  philosophy  was  hidden  in  them,  which  the  world  at  that  time 
was  not  prepared  to  receive,  and  therefore  Lord  Bacon  had  left  it  to  posterity  thus 
disguised.  At  Round  Hill  she  spent  whole  days  and  weeks  in  her  chamber,  took 
no  exercise,  and  ate  scarcely  any  food,  till  she  became  seriously  ill.  After  much 
suffering  she  recovered  and  went  to  New  York.     To  pay  her  expenses  she  was 
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obliged  to  give  a  course  of  lessons  in  history;  but  her  heart  was  not  in  them  —  she 
was  meditating  a  flight  to  England.  Her  old  friends  and  her  relations  would  not, 
of  course^  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  doing  what  they  highly  disapproved;  but 
some  new  acquaintances  in  New  York  believed  in  her  theory,  and  were  bat  too 
happy  to  aid  her  in  making  known  her  grand  discovery.  A  handsome  wardrobe 
and  ample  means  were  freely  bestowed  upon  her,  and  kind  friends  attended  her  to 
the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  her  to  England  on  her  Quixotic  expedition.  Her 
mind  was  so  devoted  to  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon  that  her  first  pilgnmafir^  was  to 
St.  Albans,  where  he  had  lived  when  in  retirement,  and  where  she  supposed  he 
had  written  all  those  Plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  She  lived  there  a  year,  and 
then  came  to  London,  all  alone  and  unknown,  to  seek  a  home  there.  She 
thus  describes  her  search  after  lodgings: 

On  a  dark  December  day,  about  one  o'clock,  I  came  into  this  metropolis, 
intending,  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  to  select,  between  that  and  nightfall,  a  res- 
idence in  it.  I  had  copied  from  the  Times  several  advertisements  of  lod^ng-houses, 
but  none  of  them  suited  me.  The  cab-driver,  perceiving  what  I  was  in  search  of, 
began  to  make  suggestions  of  his  own,  and,  finding  that  he  was  a  man  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  knowing  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  larger  than 
mine,  I  put  the  business  into  his  hands.  I  told  him  to  stop  at  the  first  good  house 
which  he  thought  would  suit  me,  and  he  brought  me  to  this  door,  where  I  have 
been  ever  since.  Any  one  who  thinks  this  is  not  equal  to  Elijah  and  his  raven, 
and  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  does  not  know  what  it  is  for  a  lady,  and  a  stranger, 
to  live  for  a  year  in  London,  without  any  money  to  speak  of,  maintaining  all  the 
time  the  position  of  a  lady,  and  a  distinguished  lady,  too;  and  above  all,  such  a 
one  cannot  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  cab-drivers  and  lodging-house 
keepers  in  general. 

V.     A  Noble  Londoner. 

And  in  marked  contrast  with  the  treatment  she  received  from 
her  friends  and  relatives,  who  refused  to  g^ve  her  money  or  encour- 
agement, is  the  course  of  this  poor  lodging-house  keeper  in  London. 
His  memory  should  be  perpetuated  for  the  honor  of  our  common 
humanity.     She  continues  in  her  letter: 

The  one  with  whom  I  lodge  has  behaved  to  me  like  an  absolute  gentleman. 
No  one  could  have  shown  more  courtesy  and  delicacy.  For  six  months  at  a  time 
he  has  never  sent  me  a  bill;  before  this  I  had  always  paid  him  weekly,  and  I  believe 
that  is  customary.  When  after  waiting  six  months  I  sent  him  ten  pounds,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  all  I  had,  he  wrote  a  note  to  me,  which  I  preserve  as  a  curiosity, 
to  say  that  he  would  entirely  prefer  that  I  should  keep  it.  I  have  lived  upon  this 
man's  confidence  in  me  for  a  year,  and  this  comparatively  pleasant  and  comfortable 
home  is  one  that  I  owe  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  a'  cab-driver.  .  .  .  Your  ten 
pounds  was  brought  me  two  or  three  hours  after  your  letter  came,  and  I  sent 
it  immediately  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  now  I  am  entireljr  relieved  of  that  most  painful 
feeling  of  the  impropriety  of  depending  upon  him  m  this  way,  which  it  has  re- 
quired all  my  faith  and  philosophy  to  endure,  because  he  can  now  very  well  wait 
for  the  rest,  and  perceive  that  the  postponement  is  not  an  indefinite  one.  Your 
letter  has  warmed  my  heart,  and  that  was  what  had  suffered  most.  I  would  have 
frozen  into  a  Niobe  before  I  would  have  asked  any  help  for  myself,  and  would  sell 
gingerbread  and  apples  at  the  corner  of  a  street  for  the  rest  of  my  days  before  I 
could  sloop,  for  myself,  to  such  humiliations  as  I  have  borne  in  behalf  of  my  work  — 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  a  right  to  demand  aid  for  it. 

VL     Her  Interview  with  Carlvle. 

In  her  first  interview  with  Carlyle  she  told  him  of  her  great  discovery  in  regard 
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to  Shakespeare's  Plays,  so-called,  and  he  appeared  to  be  interested  in  her,  if  not 
in  her  hypothesis;  but  he  treated  that  with  respect,  and  advised  her  to  put  her 
thoughts  on  paper.  She  accordingly  accepted  an  arrangement  kindly  made  for  her 
by  Mr'.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  with  the  editors  of  a  Boston  magazine,  worked  very 
hard,  and  soon  sent  off  eighty  pages.  A  part  of  this  was  published,  and  she  re- 
ceived eighteen  pounds  for  it.  Had  this  contract  been  carried  out,  the  money 
made  by  it  would  have  supported  her  comfortably  in  London,  but  there  arose  some 
misunderstanding  between  her  and  the  editors,  owing,  perhaps,  to  her  want  ot 
method  and  ignorance  of  business.  She  considered  herself  very  ill-used,  and  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

VII.     Her  Sanity. 

We  are  struck  here  by  the  fact  that  while  Thomas  Carlyle  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  not  only  believed  in  the  possibility  of  her 
theory  being  correct,  and  were  ready  to  aid  her  to  obtain  a  public 
hearing;  and  while  she  was  living  upon  the  bounty  of  poor  Mr. 
Walker,  and  the  contributions  of  Mrs.  Farrar  and  other  literary 
acquaintances,  her  own  family  and  immediate  friends  seem  to  have 
abandoned  her  to  starvation  in  London.  It  could  not  have  been 
upon  any  question  of  her  sanity,  for  the  Putnam's  Magazine  article 
gives  no  indication  of  lunacy;  it  is  an  exceedingly  lucid  and  able 
essay;  and  certainly  Carlyle  and  Emerson  were  better  fitted  to  judge 
of  her  mental  condition  than  any  coterie  of  the  McWhorter  stripe 
could  possibly  be;  and  those  eminent  men,  it  seems,  believed  her  to 
be  sane  enough  to  be  entitled  to  a  full  publication  of  her  views.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  mere  theory  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the 
Shakespeare  Plays  was,  in  that  day,  regarded,  by  the  average  mind 
in  New  England,  as  sufficient  proof  of  lunacy,  without  any  other 
act  or  acts  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  individual  who  possessed  it. 

And  even  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  — another  distinguished 
writer  of  that  day  —  held  out  his  hand  and  helped  her.  His  course 
throughout  was  courteous  and  generous,  and  should  be  remem- 
bered to  his  everlasting  honor. 

VIII.     The  Publication  of  Her  Book. 

Mrs.  Farrar  says  : 

She  now  found  an  excellent  and  powerful  friend  in  Mr.  Hawthorne.  He  kindly 
undercook  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  publisher,  and  promised  her  that  her 
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book  should  be  primed  if  she  would  write  it.  Deprived  of  her  expected  endow- 
ment from  writing  articles  for  a  periodical,  she  was  much  distressed  for  want  of 
funds,  and  suffered  many  privations  during  the  time  that  she  was  writing  her  book. 
She  lived  an  the  poorest  food ^  and  was  often  without  the  means  of  having  a  fire  in 
her  chamber.  She  told  me  that  she  wrote  a  great  part  of  her  large  octavo  volume 
sitting  up  in  bed  to  keep  warm. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  tragical  story  in  the  whole  history  of 
literature.  This  noble,  learned  woman,  with  a  mind  that  penetrated 
far  beyond  her  contemporaries,  suffering  for  want  of  food  in  Lon- 
don, and  writing  her  great  work  wrapped  in  the  bed-clothes,  for 
lack  of  a  fire  in  her  chamber. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  her  mind  finally  gave  way?  Where  is 
the  brain  that  could  long  stand  such  a  strain  ?  Poverty,  hunger, 
cold,  intense  and  long-continued  mental  labor,  the  estrangement 
from  friends,  the  cruel  indifference  of  relatives,  the  contempt  of 
the  world,  the  sneers  of  the  shallow  and  the  abuse  of  the  base. 

And  does  any  one  believe  she  would  have  had  to  endure  such 
sufferings  if  she  had  been  writing  a  sentimental,  shallow  book  to 
illustrate  the  heroic  career  and  magnificent  virtues  of  that  illus- 
trious money-grabber  of  Stratford  ?  No.  All  New  England  would 
have  come  to  her  relief.  She  suffered  because  she  proclaimed  a 
belief  that  the  ignorant  age  regarded  as  improbable.  She  was 
scourged  into  the  mad-house  by  men  who  called  themselves  crit- 
ics. And  to  the  honor  of  England  be  it  remembered  that  when 
she  was  denied  a  hearing  in  America,  and  was  abandoned  by  her 
own  kith  and  kin,  she  found  friends  and  a  publisher  in  London. 

Mrs.  Farrar  continues: 

It  was  when  her  work  was  about  half  done  that  she  wrote  to  me  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  made  the  foregoing  extract.  Her  life  of  privation  and  seclusion  was 
very  injurious  to  both  body  and  mind.  How  great  that  seclusion  was  is  seen  in 
the  following  passage  from  another  of  her  letters  to  me : 


I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  still  alive  and  on  this  side  of  that  wide 
which  parts  me  from  so  many  that  were  once  so  near,  for  I  have  lived  here  much 
like  a  departed  spirit,  looking  back  on  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  world  in  which  I 
have  no  longer  any  place.  I  have  been  more  than  a  year  in  this  house,  and  have 
had  but  three  visitors  in  all  that  time,  and  paid  but  one  visit  myself,  and  that  was 
to  Carlyle,  after  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  all  the  way  from  Chelsea  to 
invite  me  ;  and  though  he  has  since  written  to  invite  me,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
accept  his  kindness.  I  have  had  calls  from  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes; 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  came  to  see  me,  though  I  had  not  delivered  my  letter  to  him. 

All  the  fine  spirits  who  knew  Miss  Bacon  found  in  her  what  pleased  and  inter- 
ested them,  and,  had  not  that  one  engrossing  idea  possessed  her,  she  might  have 
had  a  brilliant  career  among  the  literary  society  of  London. 
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Yes;  it  was  her  dissent  fmiB  the  common  opinion  of  mankind 

that  ruined  everything. 

One  dark  winter  evening,  after  writing  all  day  in  her  bed,  sheToce«  threw  on 
some  clothes,  and  walked  out  to  take  the  air.  Her  lodgings  were  at  the  West  fiikl 
of  London,  near  to  Sussex  Gardens,  and  not  far  from  where  my  mother  lived.    She 

needed  my  address,  and  suddenly  resolved  to  go  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  R for  it. 

She  sent  in  her  request,  and  while  standing  in  the  doorway  she  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  interior.  It  looked  warm,  cheerful  and  inviting,  and  she  had  a  strong  desire 
to  see  my  mother;  so  she  readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  walk  in,  and  found  the 
old  lady  with  her  daughter  and  a  friend  just  sitting  down  to  tea.  Happily,  my 
sister  remembered  that  a  Miss  Bacon  had  been  favorably  mentioned  in  my  letters 
from  Cambridge,  so  she  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  her  to  take  tea  with  them. 
The  stranger's  dress  was  such  an  extraordinary  deshabille  that  nothing  but  her 
lady-like  manners  and  conversation  could  have  convinced  the  family  that  s)ie  was 
the  person  she  pretended  to  be.  She  told  me  how  much  ashamed  she  was  of  her 
appearance  that  evening;  she  had  intended  going  only  to  the  door,  but  could 
not  resist  the  inclination  to  enter  and  sit  down  at  that  cheerful  tea-table»  which 
looked  so  like  mine  in  Cambridge. 

IX.     Her  Journey  to  Stratford. 

Poor  soul !  In  rags  and  wretchedness  she  clung  to  the  task 
which  she  believed  God  had  assigned  to  her. 

The  next  summer  I  was  living  in  London.  The  death  of  a  dear  friend  had 
just  occurred  in  my  house;  the  relatives  were  collected  there,  and  all  were  feeling 
very  sad,  when  I  was  told  by  my  servant  that  a  lady  wished  to  see  me.  I  sent 
word  that  there  was  death  in  the  house,  and  I  could  see  no  one  that  night.  The 
servant  returned,  saying,  "  She  will  not  go  away,  ma'am,  and  she  will  not  give 
her  name." 

On  hearing  this  I  went  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  Delia  Bncon,  pale  and 
sad.  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  pressed  her  to  my  bosom ;  she  gasped  for  breath 
and  could  not  speak.  We  went  into  a  vacant  room  and  sat  down  together.  She 
was  faint,  but  recovered  on  drinking  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  then  she  told  me 
that  her  book  was  finished  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  and  now  she  was 
ready  to  go  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  There  she  expected  to  verify  her  hypothesis, 
by  opening  ihe  tomb  of  Shakspere,  wh^re  she  felt  sure  of  finding  papers  that 
would  disclose  the  real  authorship  of  the  Plays.  I  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  her 
from  this  insane  project;  she  was  resolved,  and  only  wished  for  my  aid  in  winding 
up  her  affairs  in  London  and  setting  her  off  for  Stratford.  This  aid  I  gave  with 
many  a  sad  misgiving  as  to  the  result.  She  looked  so  ill  when  I  took  leave  of  her 
in  the  railroad  carriage  that  I  blamed  myself  for  not  having  accompanied  her  to 
Stratford,  and  was  only  put  at  ease  by  a  very  cheerful  letter  from  her,  received  a 
few  days  after  her  departure. 

On  arriving  at  Stratford  she  was  so  exhausted  that  she  could  only  creep  up  to 
bed  at  the  inn,  and  when  she  inquired  about  lodgings  it  was  doubtful  to  herself, 
and  all  who  saw  her,  whether  she  would  live  to  need  any.  One  person  expressed 
this  to  her,  but  her  brave  heart  and  strong  will  carried  hef  out  the  next  day  in 
search  of  a  home,  and  here  as  in  London  she  fell  into  good  hands.  She  entered  a 
very  pretty  cottage,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  found  no  one  in  it,  but  sat  down 
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and  waited  for  some  one  to  appear.  Presently  the  woman  entered,  an  eldeilj 
lady,  living  on  her  income,  with  only  one  servant.  She  had  never  taken  any 
lodger,  but  she  would  not  send  Miss  Bacon  away,  because  she  was  a  stranger  and 
ill;  and  she  remembered,  she  said,  that  Abraham  had  entertained  angels  unawares. 
So  she  made  her  lie  down  on  her  sofa,  and  covered  her  up,  and  went  off  to  prepare 
some  dinner  for  her.     Miss  Bacon  sajrs,  in  her  letter  to  me: 

There  I  was,  at  the  same  hour  when  I  left  you,  the  day  before,  looking  oat 
upon  the  trees  that  skirt  the  Avon,  and  that  church  and  spire  only  a  few  yards 
from  me,  but  so  weak  that  I  did  not  expect  ever  to  go  there.  I  know  that  I  hare 
been  very  near  death.  If  anything  can  restore  me,  it  will  be  the  motherly  treat- 
ment I  have  here. 

These  incidents  cannot  fail  to  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  noble,  gen- 
erous English  character.  Twice  had  this  poor  castaway  found  in 
total  strangers  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  treatment;  twice 
had  they  opened  their  hearts  and  homes  to  one  who  seemed  almost 
abandoned  by  the  world.     Mrs.  Farrar  continues: 

A  few  weeks  after  this  I  received  a  very  cheerful  letter  from  her  on  the  subject 
of  the  publisher  of  her  book.     She  writes  : 

I  want  you  to  help  me  ;  help  me  bear  this  new  kind  of  burden  which  I  am  so 
little  used  to.  The  editor  of  Erasers  Magazine^  Parker,  the  very  best  publisher  in 
England,  is  going  to  publish  my  book  immediately,  in  such  haste  that  they  cannot 
stay  to  send  me  the  proofs.  That  was  the  piece  of  news  which  came  with  your 
letter.  How  I  wished  it  had  been  yourself  instead,  that  you  might  share  it  with  me 
on  the  instant.  It  was  a  relief  to  roe  to  be  assured  that  your  generous  heart  was  so 
near  to  be  gladdened  with  it.  Patience  has  had  its  perfect  work.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  loved  and  trustedLme,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  borne  my 
burden  with  me.  how  I  rejoice  ! 

Mr.  Bennock  writes  to  me  for  the  title,  and  says  this  has  been  suggested. 
"The  Shakespeare  Problem  Solved  by  Delia  Bacon ;*'  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
name  sounds  too  boastful.  I  have  thought  of  suggesting  **The  Shakespeare 
Problem,  by  Delia  Bacon, "  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  the  rest.  I  have  also 
thought  of  calling  it  "The  Baconian  Philosophy  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Delia 
Bacon;  "  or  the  "  Fables  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy."  But  the  publishers  are  the 
best  judges  of  such  things. 

That  the  book  should  be  published  under  such  agreeable  auspices  was  the 
crowning  blessing  of  her  arduous  labors,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  her  friends  that  this 
gleam  9f  sunshine  illumined  her  path  before  the  clouds  settled  down  more  darkly 
than  ever  on  her  fine  mind. 

She  remained  for  several  months  in  Stratford,  but  I  believe  she  never  attempted 
to  open  the  tomb  of  Shakspere;  and  when  she  left  that  place,  she  returned  home 
to  die  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  Thus  ends  the  history  of  a  highly  gifted  and 
noble-minded  woman. 

Thus  ends  Mrs.  Farrar's  melancholy  story  —  the  story  of  a  ?ife 
which  was  sacrificed  for  an  idea  as  truly  as  ever  were  the  mar- 
tyrs of  old  who  suffered  in  flame  for  their  religious  convictions. 
For  what  death  at  the  stake,  with  its  few  moments  of  agony,  can  be 
compared  with  those  long  years  of  hardship,  want,  hunger,  cold, 
neglect  and  obloquy  ? 
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It  has  been  the  habit  to  speak  of  he«*  book  as  an  insane  produc- 
tion. Doubtless  the  shadow  of  the  coming  mental  aberration  may 
hang  over  parts  of  it,  and  obscure  the  style,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it  that  is  clear,  cogent  and  forceful.  As  it  may  interest 
the  reader  who  cannot  readily  procure  a  copy  of  the  original  work, 
I  copy  a  few  extracts.  The  work  is  called  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  Unfolded: 

X.     The  Art  of  the  Play-writer. 

Certainly,  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  it  was  not  the  kind  of  learning  and 
the  kind  of  philosophy  that  the  world  was  used  to.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  The  memory  of  man  could  not  go  far  enough  to  produce  any 
parallel  to  it  in  letters.  It  was  manifest  that  this  was  nature^  the  living  nature, 
the  thing  itself.  None  could  perceive  the  tint  of  the  school  on  its  robust  creations; 
no  eye  could  detect  in  its  sturdy  compositions  the  stuff  that  books  were  made  of; 
and  it  required  no  effort  of  faith,  therefore,  to  believe  that  it  was  not  that.  It  was 
enough  to  believe,  and  men  were  glad,  on  the  whole,  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
that  —  that  it  was  not  learning  or  philosophy — but  something  just  as  far  from  that, 
as  completely  its  opposite,  as  could  well  be  conceived  of. 

How  could  men  suspect,  as  yet,  that  this  was  the  new  scholasticism,  the  New 
Philosophy?  Was  it  strange  that  they  should  mistake  it  for  rude  nature  herself, 
in  her  unschooled,  spontaneous  strength,  when  it  had  not  yet  publicly  transpired 
that  something  had  come  at  last  upon  the  stage  of  human  development,  which  was 
stooping  to  nature  and  learning  of  her,  and  stealing  her  secret,  and  unwinding  the 
clue  to  the  heart  of  her  mystery  ? 

How  could  men'  know  that  this  was  the  subtlest  philosophy,  the  ripest  scho- 
lasticism, the  last  proof  of  all  human  learning,  when  it  was  still  a  secret  that  the 
school  of  nature  and  her  laws,  that  the  school  of  natural  history  and  natural 
philosophy,  too.  through  all  its  lengths  and  breadths  and  depths,  was  open;  and 
that  "the  schools"  — the  schools  of  old  chimeras  and  notions  —  the  schools  where 
the  jangle  of  the  monkish  abstractions  and  the  "fifes  and  the  trumpets  of  the 
Greeks  "  were  sounding  —  were  going  to  get  shut  up  with  it. 

How  should  they  know  that  the  teacher  of  the  New  Philosophy  was  Poet  also  — 
must  be,  by  that  same  anointing,  a  singer,  mighty  as  th?  sons  of  song  who  brought 
their  harmonies  of  old  into  the  savage  earth  —  a  singer  able  to  sing  down  antiqui- 
ties with  his  new  gift,  able  to  sing  in  new  eras  ? 

But  these  have  no  clue  as  yet  to  track  him  with;  they  cannot  collect  or  thread 
his  thick-showered  meanings.  He  does  not  care  through  how  many  mouths  he 
draws  the  lines  of  his  philosophic  purpose.  He  does  not  care  from  what  long  dis- 
tances his  meanings  look  toward  each  other.  But  these  interpreters  are  not  aware 
of  that.  They  have  not  been  informed  of  that  particular.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  put  wholly  off  their  guard.  Their  heads  have  been  turned,  deliberately, 
in  just  the  opposite  direction.  They  have  no  faintest  hint  beforehand  of  the  depths 
in  which  the  philosophic  unities  of  the  piece  are  hidden;  it  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  these  unities  should  have  escaped  their  notice,  and  that  they  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  were  none  in  it.  It  is  not  the  mere  play-reader  who  is  ever  going 
to  see  them.     It  will  take  the  philosophic  student,  with  all  his  clues,  to  master 
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them.     It  will  take  the  student  of  the  New  School  and  the  New  Ag^es,  with  the  tofcfa 
of  Natural  Science  in  his  hand,  to  track  them  to  their  center. 

XI.     The  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

We  all  know  what  age  in  the  history  of  the  immemorial  liberties  and  dignities 
of  a  race  —  what  age  in  the  history  of  its  recovered  liberties,  rescued  from  oppres- 
sion and  recognized  and  confirmed  by  statute,  this  was.  We  know  it  was  an  age 
in  which  the  decisions  of  the  Bench  were  prescribed  to  it  by  a  power  that  had  **  the 
laws  of  England  at  its  commandment,"  that  it  was  an  age  in  which  Parliament,  and 
the  press,  and  the  pulpit,  were  gagged,  and  in  which  that  same  justice  had  charge, 
diligent  charge  "  of  amusements  also,  and  of  those  who  only  played  at  working." 
That  this  was  a  time  when  the  play-house  itself, —  in  that  same  year.  too.  in  which 
these  philosophical  plays  began  first  to  attract  attention,  and  again  and  again, —  was 
warned  off  by  express  ordinances  from  the  whole  ground  of  "  the  forbidden  qnes- 
tions."  ... 

To  the  genius  of  a  race  in  whose  nature  development,  speculation  and  action 
were  for  the  first  time  systematically  united,  in  the  intensities  of  that  great  histon- 
cal  impersonation  which  signalizes  its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  human 
affairs,  stimulated  into  premature  activity  by  that  very  opposition  which  would  have 
shut  it  out  from  its  legitimate  fields,  and  shut  it  up  within  those  impossible,  insuf- 
ferable  limits  that  the  will  of  the  one  man  prescribed  to  it  then, —  to  that  many- 
sided  genius,  bent  on  playing  well  its  part  even  under  these  conditions,  all  the 
more  determined  on  it  by  that  very  opposition  —  kept  in  mind  of  its  manliness  all 
he  time  by  that  all-comprehending  prohibition  on  manhood,  that  took  charge  of 
every  act —  irritated  all  the  time  into  a  protesting  human  dignity  by  the  perpetua*. 
meannesses  prescribed  to  it,  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  human  nature  and  its 
nobility  in  the  school  of  that  sovereignty  which  was  keeping  such  a  costly  crib  here 
then  ;  "  Let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,*'  says  Hamlet,  "  and  your  crib  shall  stand  at 
the  king's  mess;  "  **  Would  you  have  me  false  to  my  nature?''  says  another.  **  rather 
say  I  play  the  man  I  am; "  to  that  so  conscious  man,  playing  his  part  under  these 
hard  conditions,  on  a  stage  so  high;  knowing  all  the  time  what  theater  that  was  he 
played  it  in,  how  '*  far"  those  long-drawn  aisles  extended;  what  **  far-oflf"  crowd- 
ing ages  filled  them,  watching  his  slightest  movements;  who  knew  that  he  was  act- 
ing '*  even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity  that  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom:** 
to  such  a  one  studying  out  his  part  beforehand,  under  such  conditions,  it  was  not 
one  disguise  only,  it  was  not  one  secret  literary  instrumentality  only,  that  sufficed 
for  the  plot  of  it.  That  toy  stage  which  he  seized  and  convened  so  effectually  to  his 
ends,  with  all  its  masks  did  not  sufiice  for  the  exigencies  of  this  speaker's  speech. 
*'  who  came  prepared  to  speak  well"  and  **  to  give  to  his  speech  a  grace  by  actmn.*'* 

XII.     Miss  Bacon*s  Persecutors. 

I  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  very  interesting  letter 
from  William  D.  O'Connor.  I  need  not  say  that  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Massachusetts,  referred  to  in  it,  is  well 
and  honorably  known  as  the  friend   of  Emerson  and    Hawthorne 
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and  all  the  really  great  men  of  New  England.  Always  a  woman  of 
remarkable  mental  powers,  she  has  attained  a  vast  age  with  un- 
clouded intellect. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Life-Saving  Service.  October  2q,  1887. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

I  have  your  note  about  the  suppression  of  Miss  Bacon's  MS.  I  had  the  stor> 
from  Miss  Peabody  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  lately  again,  when  I  sa'* 
her  at  Jamaica  Plains. 

Her  second  version  differs  from  the  first  only  in  this:  —  She  now  does  not 
think  it  was  a  life  of  Raleigh;  but  she  told  me  it  was  when  I  first  talked  with  her: 
and  her  memory  was  nearer  the  event;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  extracts  from  the 
*'  Life  of  Raleigh,"  which  you  will  see  in  the  early  part  of  Miss  Bacon's  book,  are 
her  attempt  to  recall  from  memory  some  fragments  of  the  lost  MS.,  which,  I  re- 
member Miss  Peabody  told  me  long  ago,  had  cost  twelve  years'  labor,  and  the  loss 
of  which  was  a  staggering  blow  to  its  author. 

The  tale  ran  thus:  Emerson  was  powerfully  impressed  with  Miss  Bacon's 
theory,  and  stood  her  friend  in  it  from  first  to  last.  He  was  instrumental  in  send- 
ing her  to  England,  to  prosecute  her  studies  on  the  subject  there;  and  gave  her 
letters  of  introduction  to  many  people,  and  got  her  material  aid.  Before  sailing,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  continuation  to  the  Putnanis  Magazine  article  in  1856 
should  appear  in  the  same  magazine,  and  she  went  off  flushed  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence. 

Now  came  the  beginning  of  disaster.  Richard  Grant  White  and  some  other 
Shaksperioloters  tore  down  to  Putnam's;  howled  over  the  profanation  like 
cayotes,  and  finally  scared  him  into  discontinuing  the  publication. 

Then  Emerson  had  to  write  to  Miss  Bacon  that  her  MS.  was  rejected,  and 
she  in  turn  wrote  back  to  have  it  sent  to  her  in  England  for  publication  there,  prob- 
ably in  her  book,  which  she  was  then  projecting. 

The  MS.  (which  I  believe  to  have  been  a  Life  of  Raleigh  and  a  sort  of  a  key  to 
the  theory,  dwelling,  as  I  have  been  told  it  did,  on  the  nature  of  Raleigh's  School), 
was  sent  to  one  of  Emerson's  brothers,  William  Emerson,  at  New  York,  for  safe 
keeping.  In  some  way,  and  for  some  reason,  which  I  cannot  gather,  it  was  passed 
over  to  the  care  of  Miss  P R ,  at  Staten  Island. 

When  Miss  Bacon's  request  to  have  the  MS.  sent  to  her  in  England  was 

received,  Miss  R was  asked  to  have  it  brought  over  to  New  York  to  William 

Emerson. 

The  story  goes  that  she  got  into  a  close  carriage  with  the  package,  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Staten  Island,  with  the  intention  of  driving  to  the  ferry,  crossing  over  to 
New  York,  and  delivering  it  in  person  to  William  Emerson.  It  was  in  the  dark 
twilight  of  an  autumn  evening,  the  roads  were  miry  and  full  of  hollows,  and  the 
carriage  swayed  and  joggled  as  it  rolled.     In  one  of  these  vehicular  convulsions, 

the  package  rolled  from  Miss  R 's  lap  into  the  straw-covered  bottom  of  the 

carriage.     Miss  R put  her  hand  down  in  search  of  it,  and,  not  coming  upon 

it,  reflected  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  in  the  close  interior,  and  would  be  better  found 
when  the  carriage  arrived  at  the  ferry,  where  its  motions  would  cease,  and  light 
would  aid  in  the  search.  Presently  the  terminus  was  reached,  but  the  MS.  could 
not  be  found,  though  a  rigorous  investigation  was  made.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
advertised  for,  but  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  it. 

Was  ever  any  occurrence  more  unexplainable,  or  more  sinister  ?     I  do  not  like 
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to  suspect  Miss  R of  complicity  with  any  foul  play,  for  I  have  always  heard 

that  she  was  a  high-minded  lady;  but  how  can  this  loss  be  explained  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ?  When  you  bring  to  mind  the  nature  of  a  coach  interior,  you  will  see 
that  the  MS.  could  not  be  bounced  out  or  jolted  out  by  any  possibility.  It  is  an 
utter  mystery. 

However,  the  MS.  was  lost,  and  it  is  said  that  Miss  Bacon  went  wild  when  she 
got  the  next  letter  from  Emerson,  telling  her  the  bad  news. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  incident,  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Delia  Bacon  was  persecuted  by  the  Grant 
Whites  of  that  era,  denied  a  hearing  in  her  own  country,  and  driven 
to  a  foreign  land  to  find  a  publisher.  The  treatment  of  the  poor 
woman  from  first  to  last  was  simply  shameful.  She  was  persecuted 
into  the  mad-house  and  the  grave  by  men  who  called  themselves 
scholars  and  gentlemen.  Their  asinine  hoofs  beat  upon  the  great 
sensitive  brain  of  the  shrinking  woman,  and  every  blow  was  an- 
swered by  a  shriek.  And  when,  at  last,  they  had,  by  their  on- 
slaughts, destroyed  her  intellect,  the  braying  crew  wagged  their 
prodigious  ears,  and  in  stentorian  chorus  clamored  that  her  insan- 
ity was  indubitable  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  her  theory,  and  of  the 
wisdom  which  lay  concealed  in  their  admirable  and  learned  hoofs. 

XIII.     Delia  Bacon's  Portrait. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  tljat  I  find  myself  unable  to  fulfill  the 
promises  made  by  my  publishers,  in  their  advertisements,  to  give 
the  public,  in  this  work,  a  copy  of  Delia  Bacon's  portrait  They 
applied  some  months  since  to  her  nephew,  the  Rev.  Leonard  W. 
Bacon,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  he  referred  them  to  his  brother, 
Theodore  Bacon,  a  lawyer,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  replied  that 
he  possessed  a  picture  of  Delia  Bacon,  an  old  daguerreotyp)e,  but 
that  the  dress  was  peculiar  and  not  fitted  for  publication.  My 
publishers  then  offered  to  send  an  artist  to  Rochester  to  copy  the 
features,  and  that  they  would  give  in  the  book  simply  an  engraving 
of  the  face  and  head.  A  representative  of  the  firm  even  went  to 
Rochester,  in  connection  with  the  matter,  but  failed  to  find  Mr. 
Bacon.  After  considerable  correspondence  a  family  council  was  at 
last  held  upon  this  grave  subject,  and  "the  family"  refused  to  fur- 
nish my  publishers  with  a  copy  of  the  picture,  or  permit  them  to 
copy  it  themselves. 
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It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  action.  I  know  of  no  pre- 
cedent for  it.  The  world  is  entitled  to  look  upon  the  features  of 
its  illustrious  characters;  and  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
**  family  "  has  a  right  to  monopolize  them.  Suppose  there  was  but 
one  picture  of  Francis  Bacon  in  the  world,  and  that  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  of  one  of  his  nephews,  and  they  refused  to 
permit  the  world  to  look  at  it !  In  this  case  the  sun  painted  the 
picture,  and  it  would  seem  especially  to  belong  to  mankind.  But 
poor  Delia's  ill  fate  pursues  her  even  beyond  the  grave:  —  she  was 
suppressed,  by  her  family,  living,  and  she  is  suppressed  by  them 
dead. 

If  the  authors  of  books  had  been  clamoring,  for  years  past,  for 
Delia  Bacon*s  picture,  the  case  might  be  different;  but  this  is  the 
first  work  ever  published  which  seeks  to  defend  the  poor,  misused 
woman,  and  to  honor  her  by  giving  her  features  to  the  world, —  and 
it  is  refused  permission  to  do  so  !  If  the  picture  itself  was  utterly 
unfit  to  be  seen  by  human  eyes,  it  might  be  different;  but  I  am  told 
that  copies  are  being  circulated  in  private  hands. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  tender  solicitude  now 
shown  toward  the  picture  of  Delia  Bacon,  by  her  family,  was  not 
manifested  for  the  poor  woman  herself  when  she  was  starving  and 
shivering  and  living  on  the  charity  of  strangers  in  London.     But, 

Seven  cities  claimed  immortal  HoiAer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  for  bread. 

I  am  shocked  to  hear,  since  writing  the  above,  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  "  the  family  "  refuse  to  permit  Delia  Bacon's  por- 
trait to  appear  in  this  book  because  they  do  not  want  her  identified 
with  the  theory  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespeare  Plays ! 

Alas  !  and  alas  !  As  if  Delia  Bacon  had  any  other  claim  upon 
immortality  than  the  fact  that  she  originated  that  very  theory ! 
And  as  if  there  was  any  chance  of  any  of  her  "  family  **  escaping 
utter  oblivion,  in  a  generation  or  two,  except  by  their  connection 
with  her,  and  through  her  with  that  very  theory.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WILLIAM  HENR  Y  SMITH, 

Here's  Nestor,  — 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise. 

Troilus  and  Creuida^  iiy  j, 

WE  turn  to  the  Nestor  of  the  Baconian  question  —  the  distin- 
guished William  Henry  Smith,  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  first  of  Francis  Bacon's  countrymen  who  saw  through 
the  Shakespearean  myth,  and  announced  the  real  authorship  of  the 
Plays. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  this  distinguished  gentleman  is 
still  alive,  in  hale  old  age,  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  delusion 
which  he  challenged  in  1856.  His  portrait,  which  we  here  present,, 
represents  a  jovial,  clear-headed,  kindly-hearted  man. 

I.     Mr.  Smith  Described. 

A  Baconian  correspondent,  writing  to  Shakespeariana^  de- 
scribes Mr.  Smith  as  follows: 

He  is  an  old  gentleman,  seventy-five  or  seventy-six  years  of  age,  I  think,  with 
the  brightest  of  eyes  and  the  most  energetic,  kind  manner  that  you  can  imagine. 
His  interest  in  the  Baconian  subject  is  still  so  great  that  he  can  hardly  allow  him- 
self to  speak  upon  it,  it  excites  him  too  much;  and  on  this  account  he  has  never 
attended  any  of  our  meetings,  although  he  comes  here  after  them  to  hear  the  news. 
He  considers  that  we  have  got  quite  past  him,  and  he  will  never  again  be  dragged 
into  controversy.  But  no  one  is  better  up  than  he  is,  both  in  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare.  As  a  young  man  his  education  seems  to  have  been  peculiar.  He 
was  thrown  very  much  upon  himself  and  upon  a  few  books,  which  he  has  evident- 
ly read  until  he  has  them  at  his  fingers*  ends.  A  few  choice  classics.  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  and  The  Pilgrim* s  Progress  for  his  theology;  Bacon  for  his 
solid  reading,  Shakespeare  for  his  lighter  studies.  It  was  the  persistent  reading  of 
these  two  groups  of  works  which  brought  him  to  perceive  the  identity  of  their  tone, 
their  field  of  knowledge,  and  finally  of  their  author.  He  had  no  preconceived  ideas, 
but  the  conviction  grew  upon  him.      He  belonged  to  a  young  men's  debating 
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club.  One  day,  a  subject  for  debate  being  lacking,  he  proposed  that  it  should  be 
debated  whether  Bacon  or  Shakespeare  had  the  better  claim  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Plays.  The  subject  was  considered,  at  first,  too  monstrous  to  be  discussed; 
but  John  Stuart  Mill,  being  one  of  the  members,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  giving 
Mr.  Smith  a  hearing.  A  paper  was  accordingly  read,  and  produced  such  a  sensa- 
tion that  Mr.  Smith  was  requested  to  print  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Elles- 
mere,  the  then  head  of  the  Shakespearean  Society.  Of  course  it  was  virulently 
assailed  by  the  Shakspereans,  who  t^ied  by  caricature  and  ridicule  to  annihilate 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  notions.  He  then  wrote  a  fuller  statement  and  published  it  in  a 
little  two-shilling-sixpence  volume,  and  having  done  this  he  retired  from  the 
scene.  He  did  not  care,  he  said,  to  have  literary  mud  cast  at  him;  the  truth  would 
come  out  some  day.  Great  domestic  troubles  overtook  him,  and  for  a  while  he 
lost  interest  in  everything,  even  in  the  fate  of  his  book,  living  a  very  recluse  life, 
sometimes  in  London,  but  more  often  in  a  little  country  estate  in  Sussex.  He  is  a 
highly  entertaining  old  gentleman,  always  ready  with  his  joke  and  his  apt  quota- 
tion, and  with  a  laugh  of  infectious  jollity.  He  had,  he  says,  no  desire  to  live,  but 
now  he  certainly  would  like  to  abide  the  publication  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  book,  and 
see  how  the  learned  Shakspereans  are  going  to  wriggle  out  of  their  very  decided 
statements. 

II.    The  Charge  of  Plagiarism. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wyman,  in  his  Bacon-Shakespearc  Bibliography^  has  the 
following  remarks: 

A  question  of  precedence  as  to  the  Baconian  advocacy  arose  between  Mr^ 
Smith  and  Miss  Bacon's  friends.  Hawthorne,  in  his  preface  to  Miss  Bacon's  book, 
animadverted  upon  Mr.  Smith  for  "taking  to  himself  this  lady's  theory^"  result- 
ing in  the  correspondence  published  in  Smith's  book.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Smith 
claimed  that  he  had  never  seen  Miss  Baron's  Putnam* s  Monthly  article  until  after 
his  pamphlet  was  published,  and  also  that  he  had  held  these  opinions  for  twenty 
years  previously.  But  as  Miss  Bacon's  article  was  published  eight  months  pre- 
vious to  his  pamphlet,  and  reviewed  in  the  Athenaum  in  the  meantime,  his  want 
of  knowledge  was  certainly  very  singular,  and  the  precedence  must  be  awarded  to 
her. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  who  reads  this  famous  pamphlet  of 
1856  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  animadversions  are  not 
just.  There  is  no  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  thought  between^ 
Miss  Bacon's  argument  and  that  of  Mr.  Smith.  Miss  Bacon  dealt] 
in  the  large,  general,  comprehensive  propositions  involved  in  the 
question;  Mr.  Smith's  essay  is  sharp,  keen  and  bristling  with 
points.  Both  show  wonderful  penetration,  but  it  is  of  a  different 
kind.  Miss  Bacon's  is  the  penetration  of  a  philosopher;  Mr.  Smith's 
that  of  a  lawyer, 

Neither  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  two  different 
minds  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions,  at  the  same  time,  rn 
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this  question:   the  only  wonder  is  that  the  whole  world  did  not 
reach  the  same  views  simultaneously  with  them. 

III.     Mr.  Hawthorne's  Charge. 

Concerning  this  question  of  originality  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  Preface  to  Miss  Bacon*s 
book,  had  this  to  say: 

Another  evil  followed.  An  Enj^lish  writer,  (in  a  *'  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere/'  published  within  a  few  months  past),  has  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fair  play  on  which  his  country  prides  itself,  to  take  to  himself  this  lady's  theory, 
and  favor  the  public  with  it  as  his  own  original  conception,  without  allosioa  to 
the  author's  prior  claim.  In  reference  to  this  pamphlet,  she  (Miss  Bacon)  gener- 
ously says: 

This  has  not  been  a  selfish  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  personal  concern.  It  is  a 
discovery  which  belongs  not  to  an  individual,  and  not  to  a  people.  Its  fields  are 
wide  enough  and  rich  enough  for  us  all;  and  he  that  has  no  work,  and  whoso  will, 
let  him  come  and  labor  in  them.  The  field  is  the  world's;  and  the  world's  work 
henceforth  is  in  it.  So  that  it  be  known  in  its  real  comprehension,  in  its  true  rela- 
tions to  the  weal  of  the  world,  what  matter  is  it?  So  that  the  truth,  which  is 
dearer  than  all  the  rest — ^which  abides  with  us  when  all  others  leave  us,  dearest 
then  — so  that  the  truth,  which  is  neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  yours  aw^mine,  be 
known,  loved,  honored,  emancipated,  mitered,  crowned,  adorned — **ip>l^  loses  any- 
thing, that  does  not  find  it?"  And  what  matters  it?  says  the  philosophic  wisdom, 
speaking  in  the  abstract,  what  name  it  is  proclaimed  in,  and  what  letters  of  the 
alphabet  we  know  it  by? — What  matter  is  it,  so  that  they  spell  the  name  that  is 
good  for  all,  and  good  for  each  ? — for  that  is  the  real  name  here? 

Speaking  on  the  author's  behalf,  however,  I  am  not  entitled  to  imitate  her 
magnanimity;  and,  therefore,  hope  that  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  will  disclaim 
any  purpose  of  assuming  to  himself,  on  the  ground  of  a  slight  and  superficial  per- 
formance, the  results  which  she  has  attained  at  the  cost  of  many  toils  and  sacrifices. 

IV.     Mr.  Smith  Exonerated  by  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

In  1857  Mr.  Smith  published  his  book:  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare: An  Inquiry  touching  Players^  Play-houses  and  Play-writers  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  By  William  Henry  Smith.  London:  John 
Russell  Smith,  36  Soho  Square;  and  he  prefaced  it  with  copies  of 
a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  himself.  In  this 
correspondence  Mr.  Smith  assured  Mr.  Hawthorne: 

I  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Miss  Bacon  until  it  was  mentioned  in  the  re- 
view of  my  pamphlet  in  the  Literary  Gazette^  September,  1856.  .  .  .  If  it  were 
necessary  I  could  show  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  I  have  had  the  opinion 
that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays. 

To  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  replies,  June  5,  1887.  as  follows: 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  entirely  accept  your  statement  as  to  the  originality  and 
early  date  of  your  own  convictions  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Shakespeare 
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Plays,  and  likewise  as  to  your  ignorance  of  Miss  Bacon's  prior  publication  on  the 
subject.  Of  course  my  imputation  of  unfairness  or  discourtesy  on  your  part  falls 
at  once  to  the  ground,  and  I  regret  that  it  was  ever  made. 

My  mistake  was  perhaps  a  natural  one,  although,  unquestionably,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  your  *^ Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere**  differs  widely  from  that 
adopted  by  Miss  Bacon.  ...  I  now  see  that  my  remarks  did  you  great  in- 
justice, and  I  trust  that  you  will  receive  this  acknowledgment  as  the  only  repanu 
tion  in  my  power. 

V.    The  Conversion  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

One  of  the  first  and  greatest  converts  to  the  Baconian  theory 
was  made  by  Mr.  Smith's  book,  namely,  the  famous  Premier  of 
England,  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Wyman  quotes  the  following 
from  an*  article  in  Frasers  Magazine  for  November,  1865: 

Literature  was  the  fashion  of  Lord  Palmerston's  early  days,  when,  (as  Syd- 
ney Smith  remarked),  a  false  quantity  in  a  man  was  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  a 
faux  pas  in  a  woman.  He  was  tolerably  well  up  in  the  chief  Latin  and  English 
classics;  but  he  entertained  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  paradoxes,  touching  the 
greatest  of  them,  that  was  ever  broached  by  a  man  of  his  intellectual  caliber.  He 
maintained  that  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  were  really  written  by  Bacon,  who  passed 
them  off  under  the  name  of  an  actor,  for  fear  of  compromising  his  professional 
prospects  and  philosophic  gravity.  Only  last  year,  when  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  Broadlands,  Lord  Palmerston  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  speedily 
returned  with  a  small  volume  of  dramatic  criticisms,  in  which  the  same  theory 
(originally  started  by  an  American  lady)  was  supported  by  supposed  analogies  of 
thought  and  expression.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  read  that,  and  you  will  come  to  my 
opinion."  When  the  positive  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  verses  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  1623,  was  adduced,  he  remarked,  "  Oh,  these  fellows  always  stand  up 
for  one  another,  or  he  may  have  been  deceived  like  the  rest."  The  argument  had 
struck  Lord  Palmerston  by  its  originality,  and  he  wanted  leisure  for  a  searching 
exposure  of  its  groundlessness. 

The  volume  alluded  to  was  Smith's  Bacon  and  Shakespeare^ 

The  truth  was  that  the  comprehensive  mind  of  the  great  states- 
man, who  had  ruled  the  British  Empire  for  so  many  years,  needed 
but  a  statement  of  the  outlines  of  the  argument  to  leap  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  coherence  between  the  life  of  the 
man  of  Stratford  and  the  mighty  works  which  go  by  his  name. 

In  America  we  have  a  gentleman  who,  for  breadth  of  mind, 
knowledge  of  affairs,  keenness  of  observation  and  depth  of  penetra- 
tion, deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. I  refer  to  the  celebrated  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  whose  genius 
has  adorned  alike  the  walks  of  peace  and  the  fields  of  war.     General 

^Baeon^Shakesptart  Bibliog,^  p.  a6. 
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Butler,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  needed  but  the  presentation  of 
the  argument  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the 
Plays;  and  that  opinion  he  has  maintained  inflexibly  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years. 

When  such  large  and  trained  intelligences  accept  the  theory  of 
the  Baconian  authorship,  as  not  only  reasonable,  but  conclusive,  it 
is  amusing  to  see  small  creatures,  who  have  never  been  known  out- 
side of  their  own  bailiwicks,  protesting,  with  their  noses  high  in 
the  air,  that  the  theory  is  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous;  and  that  it 
is  an  insult  to  their  brain-pans  to  be  even  asked  to  consider  it. 

VI.     A  Wonderful  Fact  Brought  Out. 

Mr.  Smith's  book,  already  referred  to,  is  a  very  able  and 
original  performance.  It  contained,  for  the  first  time,  many  of  the 
arguments  that  have  since  been  used  by  all  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  evident  that  his  observation  is  very  keen.  I  find,  for 
instance,  this  paragraph,  which  has  a  curious  bearing  on  the  Cipher 
in  the  Plays: 

We  may  here  mention  a  fact  which  we  have  remarked,  and  have  not  seen 
noted  by  any  commentator  —  that  every  page  in  each  of  the  three  first  folio  edi- 
tions contains  exactly  the  same  amount  of  matter: — the  same  word  which  begint  or 
ends  the  page  in  the  162J  edition  ^  begins  and  ends  the  page  in  the  f6j2  and  1664  edi- 
tions; proving  that  they  were  printed  from  one  another,  if  not  from  the  same 
types.     The  1685  edition  is  altogether  different. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  The  curious  paging  of  the  1623 
edition  must  have  been  precisely  followed  in  the  edition  printed 
nine  years  later,  and  again  in  the  edition  printed  forty-one  years 
later.  Now,  there  were  no  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  in  those 
days;  and  the  type  could  not  have  been  kept  standing  for  forty-one 
years.  There  are  but  two  explanations:  The  first  is,  that  some  per- 
son of  means,  we  will  say  the  author  of  the  Plays,  solicitous  to 
secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  Folio  from  the  waste  and  ravages 
of  "devouring  time,"  had  had  printed  in  1623  other  editions,  dated, 
on  the  title-pages,  1632  and  1664,  and  left  them  to  be  brought  out 
by  friends  at  those  dates.  The  second  explanation  is  that  some 
man  or  men  had  been  left  behind, —  some  friends  of  Bacon, —  or 
some  secret  society,  if  you  please,  like  the  RosicrucianSy — who, 
knowing  that  there  was  a  cipher  in  the  Plays,  and  that  it  depended 
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on  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  on  the  pages  of  that  first  Folio  of 

1623,  took  pains  to  see  that  the  printers,  in  reprinting  the  Plays, 

<opied  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  text  found  in  that  Folio  of  1623. 

It  is  not  within  the  human  possibilities  that  any  printer,  unless 
peremptorily  instructed  so  to  do,  would  or  could  repeat  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  found  in  the  first  Folio:  —  with  three 
hundred  words  in  one  column  and  six  hundred  in  another;  with 
the  stage  directions,  as  I  have  shown,  in  one  case  taking  up  two  or 
three  inches  of  space,  and  in  another  crowded  into  the  corner  of  a 
ispeech  of  one  of  the  characters. 

And  on  either  supposition  —  that  all  the  editions  were  really 
printed  in  1623,  from  the  same  type;  or  that  the  printing  of  the  edi- 
tions of  1632  and  1664  was  supervised  and  directed  by  some  intel- 
ligent person  with  a  purpose;  —  on  either  supposition,  I  say,  it  shows 
there  was  some  mystery  about  that  first  Folio.  Surely  Heminge 
and  Condell  would  not  print  copies  of  the  Folio  in  1623  to  be  put 
forth  forty-one  years  thereafter;  and  surely  no  person  in  1632  or 
1664  would  insist  on  repeating  the  exact  arrangement  of  type  in 
the  edition  of  1623,  if  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  something 
-of  importance  attached  to  and  depending  on  that  arrangement. 

But,  after  the  edition  of  1664,  that  directing  intelligence  had 
passed  away,  and  the  Plays  were  left  to  take  their  natural  course; 
and  hence  the  folio  edition  of  1685  departed  altogether  from  the 
-standard  set  by  the  1623  Folio;  and  ever  after,  until  we  reach  the 
modern  era  of  facsimiles^  the  arrangement  of  every  edition  as  to 
paging,  etc.,  has  been  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  first  Folio. 

Francis  Bacon  was  determined  that  his  name  and  writings  should 
-not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  hence  in  his  will  he  left  espe- 
cial directions  that  copies  of  his  philosophical  works  should  be  pre- 
sented to  all  the  great  libraries  then  in  existence;  and  with  the  same 
profound  prevision  he  may  have  arranged  with  Sir  Thomas  Meutis, 
Harry  Percy,  Sir  Tobie  Matthew  and  other  friends,  who  were  doubt- 
less in  the  secret  of  the  Cipher,  that  editions  should  be  put  forth 
-after  his  death,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  the  text,  on  which 
the  Cipher  depended,  so  as  to  increase  the  chances  of  the  work  con- 
tinuing to  exist  and  of  the  Cipher  being  found  out. 
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!  VII.    In  Conclusion. 


But  it  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  countrjrmen  of 
Francis  Bacon,  if  the  wreath  of  immortal  glory  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  head  of  Shakspere  and  placed  on  the  brow  of  another,  that 
there  was  one  Englishman  with  sagacity  enough  to  look  through 
the  illusions  so  cunningly  constructed  around  the  subject,  and  per- 
ceive the  hidden  truth,  as  early  as  any  other;  and  that  for  the 
first  steps  of  this  great  revelation  they  are  not  altogether  indebted 
to  foreigners.  It  must  be  the  hope  of  all  men  that  this  patriarch 
may  long  live,  in  hale  old  age,  to  enjoy  the  honors  justly  belong- 
ing to  him. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  given,  in  this  work,  Miss  Bacon's 
famous  PutnanCs  Magazine  article  in  full  and  also  Mr.  Smith's  orig- 
inal letter  to  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  but  I  find  my  book  already  too 
large,  and  I  am  reluctantly  constrained  to  omit  them.  I  would  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  possess  copies  of  the  original  essays,  and  I  con- 
sider them  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  their  weight  in  gold. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BACONIANS, 

I  count  mjTMlf  in  nothing^  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  my  love 
It  shall  be  still  my  true  love's  recompense. 

Richard  11.^  ft\  J- 

I  AM  sure  that  if  the  spirit  of  Francis  Bacon  could  stand  at  my 
side  and  speak,  it  would  say: 

*'  In  the  day  of  my  rehabilitation  let  not  those  who  have  main- 
tained my  cause  be  forgotten;  do  you  justice  to  the  clear  heads  and 
kind  hearts  that  have  labored  to  bring  me  tp  the  possession  of  my 
o\vn..  They  have  endured  abuse  and  mockery  for  my  sake:  let 
them  be  set  right  in  the  eyes  of  mankind/' 

In  this  spirit  I  have  given  the  two  preceding  chapters;  in  this 
spirit  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
theory  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Plays. 

I.    William  D.  O'Connor. 

The  first  book  ever  published,  subsequent  to  the  utterances  of 
Delia  Bacon  and  William  Henry  Smith,  in  which  the  Baconian  the- 
ory was  advocated,  was  a  work  published  in  i860,  entitled  /far- 
rtngton:  A  Story  of  True  Love,  By  William  D.  O'Connor.  Boston; 
Thayer  and  Eldridge.     i2mo,  pp.  558. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Wyman's  Bibliography^  the  following  extracts^ 
descriptive  of  this  book: 

Hawthorae,  in  his  RecotUctions  of  a  Gifted  Woman  (title  27),  says  of  Miss 
Bacon's  book: 

I  believe  it  has  been  the  fate  of  this  remarkable  book  never  to  have  had  more 
than  a  single  reader.     But  since  my  return  to  America,  a  young  man  of  genius  and 

^Bacom-^kake*pear§  Bihliog.y  p.  :q. 
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enthusiasm  has  assured  me  that  he  has  positively  read  the  book  from  beginning  to 
<end,  and  is  completely  a  convert  to  its  doctrines. 

It  belongs  to  him,  therefore,  and  not  to  me — whom,  in  almost  the  last  letter 
that  I  received  from  her,  she  declared  unworthy  to  meddle  with  her  work  —  it  be- 
longs surely  to  this  one  individual,  who  has  done  her  so  much  justice  as  to  know 
what  she  wrote,  to  place  Miss  Bacon  in  her  due  position  before  the  public  and  pos- 
terity. 

The  '*  young  man  "  referred  to  (in  1863)  is  the  author  of  this  novel.  The  story 
itself  is  of  the  times  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Mr.  O'Connor  introduces  his  own 
Baconian  theories  through  the  dialogue  of  his  title-hero,  Harrington. 

He  also  renders  an  acknowledgment  to  Miss  Bacon  as  their  source,  in  a  note 
at  the  end  of  the  book: 

The  reader  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  book  may  already  have  observed 
that  Harrington,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  been  a  believer  in  the  theory  regard- 
ing the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  as  developed  in  the  admir- 
able work  by  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  entitled.  The  Philosophy  of  Shakespeare  s  Plays  Un- 
folded,  in  which  belief  I  should  certainly  agree  with  Harrington. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  even  the  smallest  justice  to  that  mighty  and 
eloquent  volume,  whose  masterly  comprehension  and  insight,  though  they  could 
not  save  it  from  being  trampled  upon  by  the  brutal  bison  of  the  English  press,  yci 
lift  it  to  the  dignity,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  of  being  the  best  work  ever  com- 
posed upon  the  Baconian  or  Shakespearean  writings.  It  has  been  scouted  by  the 
critics  as  the  product  of  a  distempered  ideal.     Perhaps  it  is. 

"  But  there  is  a  prudent  wisdom."  says  Goethe,  *'  and  there  is  a  wisdom  that 
•does  not  remind  us  of  prudence;"  and,  in  like  manner,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a 
sane  sense,  and  there  is  a  sense  that  does  not  remind  us  of  sanity.'  At  all  events. 
I  am  assured  that  the  candid  and  ingenuous  reader  Miss  Bacon  wishes  for,  will 
find  it  more  to  his  profit  to  be  insane  with  her,  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare,  than 
-sane  with  Dr.  Johnson. 

A  personal  friend  of  Mr.  O'Connor  has,  at  my  request,  written 
for  me  the  following  interesting  account  of  his  life: 

William  Douglas  O'Connor  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  ear- 
nest and  determined  of  the  Baconians.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1833.  His  earliest  aspiration  was  to  be  an  artist,  and  several  years  of  his  youth 
were  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  studio.  Finding,  at  length,  his  projected  art  career 
impracticable,  he  applied  himself  to  business  occupations  for  a  living,  keeping  an 
eye  meanwhile  on  literature  as  a  possible  profession,  and  maintaining  the  habit  of 
an  omnivorous  reader.  His  early  days  witnessed  the  memorable  deepening  of  the 
anti-slavery  struggle,  and  he  was  one  of  many  who  threw  themselves  into  the  gal- 
lant movement  of  resistance  to  the  Slave  Power,  which  then  shook  the  Northern 
<:enters,  and  had  a  notable  arena  in  his  native  city.  In  1851  he  became  associate 
editor  of  the  Free  Soil  newspaper  in  Boston,  The  Commonwealth^  and  took  an 
active  personal  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  place  and  period,  such  as  the  ren- 
dition of  Bums.  The  eventual  suspension  of  The  Commonwealth  caused  bis  mi- 
gration to  Philadelphia,  where  from  1854  to  i860  he  was  connected  editorially  with 
a  weekly  journal  of  large  circulation,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  i86i  he 
became  Corresponding  Clerk  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  at  Washington,  of  which  in 
1873  he  became  Chief  Clerk.  He  resigned  in  1874  and  became  Librarian  of  the 
Treasury.  A  year  later  he  entered  the  Life-Saving  Service,  then  extremely  con- 
tracted in  its  functions,  and  an  appendage  of  the  Bureau  of  Revenue  Marine. 
Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Sumner  J.  Kimball,  it  gradually  expanded. 
until  in  1878  it  was  formally  organized  by  law  as  a  separate  establishment,  thus 
entering  upon  the  career  of  splendid  usefulness  which  is  known  to  the  whole 
country;  and  Mr.  O'Connor  was  promoted  to  the  responsible  position  of  its  Assist- 
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^nC  Chief,  which  he  has  since  continued  to  occupy  with  distinction.  The  elaborate 
liistorical  and  descriptive  articles  on  the  Service  in  Appleton's  and  Johnson's 
Cyclopedias  are  from  his  hand. 

It  is  known  to  his  friends  that  the  extent  and  arduousness  of  his  official  occu- 
pations have  prevented  him  from  doing  the  work  in  the  field  of  literature  of  which 
he  is  widely  thought  capable,  although  it  is  understood  that  his  preparations  toward 
this  end  have  been  considerable.  For  several  years  following  1856  he  published  a 
number  of  tales,  which  were  popular  at  the  time,  such  as  Tlu  Sword  of  ManUy\ 
What  CheeTy  The  Carpenter^  etc.,  and  also  several  poems,  among  which  To  Athos, 
Resurgimus^  To  Fanny ^  etc.,  are  still  sometimes  remembered.  In  i860  he  pub- 
lished Harrington^  an  anti-slavery  romance,  characterized  by  great  picturesqueness 
-and  fervor,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Boston,  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  kid- 
napping days.  In  1866  the  illustrious  poet  Walt  Whitman,  having  been  ignomini- 
ously  ejected  by  the  then  Secretary,  the  Hon.  James  Harlan,  from  a  position  in 
the  Interior  Department,  on  account  of  his  book,  published  ten  years  before,  Mr. 
O'Connor  came  out  in  an  impassioned  pamphlet  entitled  The  Good  Gray  Poet,  not- 
•able  for  its  range  of  literary  learning  and  its  eloquence,  and  chastised  the  outrage 
with  a  cogency  and  vigor  which  turned  the  tide  in  the  venerable  poet's  favor,  and 
^started  the  strong  movement  in  his  behalf  which  has  continued  to  this  day  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  It  was  this  pamphlet  that  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond 
termed  editorially,  in  the  New  York  Times,  "  the  most  brilliant  monograph  in  Ameri- 
<an  literature."  In  1867  one  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  early  magazine  tales,  The  Ghost, 
was  published  in  book  form  in  New  York,  with  illustrations  by  Nast;  and  the  story 
was  afterwards  reproduced  in  the  Little  Classic  series.  In  1883  Dr.  R.  M.  Bucke, 
^f  Ontario,  Canada,  put  forth  an  admirable  memoir  of  Walt  Whitman,  in  which 
he  published  The  Good  Gray  Poet,  and  to  preface  this  Mr.  O'Connor  contributed  a 
long  introduction,  mainly  tributary  to  the  old  bard,  and  armed,  like  a  scythed 
<hariot,  with  a  flashing  plenitude  of  excoriation  for  his  detractors  and  defamers. 
In  1882-3  the  Massachusetts  District  Attorney  for  Suffolk  County,  Oliver  Stevens, 
•aided  by  the  Massachusetts  Attorney-General,  John  Marston,  the  notorious  An- 
thony Comstock  being  also  darkly  apparent  in  the  transaction,  made  an  attempt  to 
legally  crush  by  prosecution  Walt  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass,  a  new  edition  of 
which  had  just  been  published  by  Osgood  &  Co.  of  Boston  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  O'Connor  won  signal  distinction  by  several  rousing  letters  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  so  effective  in  their  fulminations  that  they  alarmed  the  assailants,  and 
broke  the  hostile  movement  down.  In  1886,  he  published  Hamlet* s  Note-Book,  a 
work  which  completely  vindicated  from  the  aspersions  of  Richard  Grant  White 
the  powerful  and  valid  presentment  of  the  Baconian  case  made  by  Mrs.  Constance 
M.  Pott  in  her  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  P ramus.  Besides  the  special  vindication, 
the  work  has  many  points  of  value  to  the  student  of  the  Bacon-Shakspere  con- 
troversy, chief  among  which  is  the  striking  contrast  instituted  between  the  respec- 
tive characters  and  lives  of  the  two  men  —  a  contrast  which  tells  heavily  against 
Shakspere.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  force  of  the  book,  that,  despite  the  prevalent 
Shakspere  bias,  it  was  received  with  general  commendation. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  original  Baconians.  He  g^ve  his 
ardent  adhesion  to  Miss  Delia  Bacon's  general  theory  immediately  after  the  publi- 
cation of  her  first  paper  in  Putnam's  Magazine  in  1856,  and  in  several  journals  of 
that  p>eriod  he  repeatedly  championed  her  cause  in  uncompromising  letters  and 
editorials. 

...  In  the  printed  letter  prefacing  The  Good  Gray  Poet,  in  Dr.  Bucke's  mem- 
oir of  Walt  Whitman,  he  has  several  weighty  pages  on  Lord  Bacon,  as  the  author 
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of  the  Shakespeare  drama.  His  special  plea  in  Hamlet* s  Nott'Book  has  already 
been  referred  to.  He  has  considerable  celebrity  in  certain  private  circles  for  his 
powers  in  conversation  and  as  a  letter-writer,  and  it  is  sajd  that  on  many  occa^ 
sionSy  when  the  Bacon-Shakspere  subject  was  the  theme,  he  has  made  impres- 
sions in  various  quarters  which  have  become  wide-spread  and  ineffaceable,  and 
brought  many  converts  into  the  fold. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  O'Connor  personally^ 
and  I  have  found  him,  as  his  friend  says,  a  person  of  rare  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  possessed  of  a  world  of  curious  information. 
'  The  Celtic  blood,  implied  in  his  name,  gives  him  a  combative^ 
chivalric  spirit,  which,  however,  is  only  aroused  in  defense  of  some 
person  to  whom  he  thinks  injustice  has  been  done.  Hence,  when 
Miss  Bacon  was  universally  denounced,  he  sprang  to  her  defense; 
when  "the  good  gray  poet,"  Walt  Whitman,  was  persecuted  by 
shallow  hypocrites,  he  entered  the  lists  as  his  champion;  and  when 
Richard  Grant  White  assailed  Mrs.  Pott's  Promus^  in  most  virulent 
and  unmanly  fashion,  he  wrote  a  book  which  is  one  of  the  brightest, 
keenest  and  most  vitriolic  in  our  literature.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  of  an 
unselfish  n^ature,  unfitted  to  do  much  for  himself,  but  very  potent  as 
the  defender  of  the  oppressed.  His  heart  permeates  his  intellect^ 
and  his  sympathy  is  greater  than  his  ambition.  A  kindly,  gener- 
ous, admirable  nature. 

II.     Hon.  Nathaniel  Holmes. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  this  grc.  t  argument — and  one  who  I  as 

done   perhaps  more  complete  and  comprehensive  work  than  any 

other — is  Hon.  Nathaniel  Holmes.     Mr.  Wyman  calls  him  "the 

apostle  of  Baconianism, "  and  gives  the  following  as  the  theorem 

of  his  book: 

This  work  [TAe  Authors Aip  o/ SAaifspeare,  by  Nathaniel  Holmes]  undertakes 
to  demonstrate,  not  only  that  William  Shakspere  did  not^  but  that  Francis 
Bacon  did  write  the  Plays  and  poems.  It  presents  a  critical  view  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  two  men,  their  education,  learning,  attainments,  surroundings  and 
associates,  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  writings  in  question,  in  prose  and 
verse,  an  account  of  the  earlier  plays  and  editions,  the  spurious  plays,  and  **tbe 
true  original  copies."  It  gives  some  evidence  that  Bacon  was  known  to  be  the 
author  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  It  shows  in  what  manner  William  Shak- 
spere  came  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  writer.  It  exhibits  a  variety  of  facts 
and  circumstances  which  are  strongly  suggestive  of  Bacon  as  the  real  author.  A 
comparison  of  the  writings  of  contemporary  authors  in  prose  and  verse  proves 
that  no  other  writer  of  that  age,  but  Bacon,  can  come  into  any  competition  for  the 
authorship.     It  sifts  out  a  chronological  order  of  the  production  of  the  Plays,  and 
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of  the  several  writings  of  Bacon,  ascertaining  the  exact  dates,  whenever  possible, 
and  shows  that  the  more  significant  parallelisms  run  in  the  same  order,  and  are  of 
such  a  nature,  both  by  their  dates  and  their  own  character,  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  borrowing,  otherwise  than  as  Bacon  borrowed  of  himself. 
It  is  amply  demonstrated  that  mere  common  usage,  or  the  ordinary  practice  of 
writers,  can  furnish  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  parallelisms  and  identi- 
ties. There  is  a  continuous  presentation  of  parallel  or  identical  passages  through- 
out the  work,  with  such  commentary  as  was  deemed  necessary  or  advisable,  in 
order  to  bring  out  their  full  force  and  significance;  and  twenty  pages  of  minor 
parallelisms  are  given  in  one  body,  without  commentary. 

It  gives  some  extensive  proofs  that  Bacon  was  a  poet,  and  suggests  some 
reasons  for  his  concealment  of  his  poetical  authorship.  There  is  some  indication 
of  the  object  and  purpose  the  author  had  in  view  in  writing  these  Plays.  It  is 
shown  that  the  tenor  of  their  teaching  is  in  keeping  with  Bacon's  ideas  upon  the 
subjects  treated  in  them.  The  latter  half  of  the  book  presents  more  especially  the 
parallelisms  in  scientific  and  philosophical  thought,  with  a  view  to  show  the  identity 
of  the  Plays  and  the  writings  of  Bacon,  in  respect  to  their  philosophy  and  standard 
of  criticism ;  and  in  this  there  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  the  character  and  drift 
of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  (as  weU  as  that  of  the  Plays)  was  substantially  identical 
with  the  realistic  idealism  of  the  more  modem  as  of  the  more  ancient  writers  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  evidences  drawn  from  historical  facts  and  biographical 
circumstances  are  not  in  themselves  alone  entirely  conclusive  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever  suggestive  and  significant,  as  clearing  the  way  for  more  decisive  proofs,  or  as 
raising  a  high  degree  of  probability;  and  it  is  conceded  that,  in  the  absence  of 
more  direct  evidence,  the  most  decisive  proof  attainable  is  to  be  found  in  a  critical 
and  thorough  comparison  of  the  writings  themselves,  and  that  such  a  comparison 
will  clearly  establish  the  identity  of  the  author  as  no  other  than  Francis  Bacon. 

Judge  Holmes  was  born  July  2,  1814,  at  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire;  he  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1837;  was  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School  during  1838-39,  and  was  adn\itted  to  the 
bar,  in  Boston,  in  1839.  ^^  practiced  law  at  St.  Louis  from  1839  to 
1865;  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
from  1865  to  1868,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University 
from  1868  to  1872;  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  St.  Louis  in 
1872,  and  continued  it  until  1883,  when  he  retired  from  business  and 
returned  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  now  resides.  At  St. 
Louis,  Judge  Holmes  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  from  1857  to  1883,  except  when  absent  at  Cambridge; 
and  he  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Boston  since  1870. 

His  great  work,  The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare ^  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1866  by  Hurd  &  Houghton,  of  New  York  (now  Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and  New  York);  the  third  edition  of  the 
book  appeared  in  1875,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  ninety-two 
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pages  of  additional  matters;  and  the  last  edition,  published  in  1886,, 

has  grown  into  two  volumes,  and  contains  a  supplement  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  new  matter. 

When  in  college  Judge  Holmes*  studies  had  more  tendency  ta 

metaphysics   than    to   literature,   merely   as   such.      He   read   the 

Shakespeare  Plays,  as  he  says,  "  to  find  out  what  great  poetry  was.'" 

He  read,  in    1856,   Delia    Bacon's   celebrated   Putnatns  Magazine 

article,  and  thereupon,  he  says,  "  I  set  to  work  to  make  a  more 

thorough  study  and  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  writings,  and 

soon  found  matter  for  surprise.     Within  a  year  I  had  convinced 

myself  of  the  identity  of  the  author."     He  says: 

My  method  was  to  read  Bacon,  and  when  I  came  across  anything  that  was 
particularly  Shakespearean  to  set  the  passage  down  in  one  column,  and  when  I 
found  anything  in  the  Plays  that  was  particularly  Baconian,  I  set  it  down  in  the 
opposite  column.  Thus  the  context,  thought  and  word  were  brought  into  com- 
parison. 

Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  method  was,  to  ascertain,  as  exactly^ 
as  possible,  the  date  of  the  first  known  appearance  of  each  play,  or  of  such  as  had 
appeared  before  the  Folio  of  1623  was  published,  and  of  each  one  of  Bacon's 
acknowledged  writings;  and  the  result  was  that  the  stronger  resemblances  in  thought, 
matter  and  word  were  pretty  sure  to  appear  in  both  writings  if  they  were  of  nearly 
,  the  same  date  of  composition.  With  these  dates  fixed  in  my  memory,  I  was  very 
sure  to  go,  at  once,  to  the  right  work  in  which  to  find  some  exhibition  of  the  same 
matter,  thought  and  expression. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  Judge  Holmes*  work  is  exceedingly 
able;  it  is  and  has  been,  since  it  was  published,  the  standard  author- 
ity of  the  Baconians;  and  it  is  markedly  fair  and  judicial  in  its  tone. 
One  has  but  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  Judge  Holmes,  which  we  pre- 
sent herewith,  to  read  the  character  of  the  man  —  plain,  straight- 
forward, honest  and  capable.  In  fact,  I  might  here  observe  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  portraits  of  the  original  Baconians  presented 
in  this  volume  are  remarkable  for  the  intellectual  power  manifested 
in  them.  A  finer  collection  of  faces  never  adorned  the  advocacv  of 
any  theory.  Instead  of  being,  as  the  light-headed  have  charged,  a 
set  of  visionaries,  their  portraits  show  them  to  be  people  of  pene- 
trating, original,  practical  minds,  who  differ  from  their  fellows  sim- 
ply in  their  power  to  think  more  deeply,  and  in  their  greater  cour- 
age to  express  their  convictions. 

III.     Dr.  William  Thomson. 

The  next  important  contribution  to  the  Baconian  argument,  in 
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order  of  time,  was  made  by  Dr.  William  Thomson,  of  Melbourne^ 
Australia,  in  his  work,  The  Political  Purpose  of  the  Renascence 
Drama:  The  Key  of  the  Argument^  an  8vo  pamphlet  of  57  pages^ 
published  at  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide,  in  1878,  by  George 
Robertson. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  copies  of  any  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
publications.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Wyman's  Bibliography  that  Dr. 
Thomson  was  a  practicing  physician  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  Mr» 
Wyman  says: 

He  was  evidently  a  fine  scholar  and  an  intense  Baconian.  He  died  during  the 
past  year  (1884),  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Mr.  Wyman  sends  me  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter 
received  by  him  from  Melbourne: 

The  Baconian  theory  of  Shakespeare's  writings  was  an  intense  hobby  with  Dr. 
Thomson;  and  even  the  day  before  he  died  he  sent  for  some  books  on  the  subject: 
the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.  ...  His  usefulness  as  a  member  of  society 
was  somewhat  marred  by  his  quarrelsome  disposition.  He  was  ever  ready  to  put 
on  the  literary  war*paint,  and  raised  up  numerous  enemies  thereby. 

From  my  knowledge  of  this  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 
should  interpret  this  last  sentence  to  signify  that  Dr.  Thomson  was 
persecuted  and  hounded  by  the  advocates  of  "  the  divine  Williams," 
as  the  Frenchman  called  him;  and  that  because  he  maintained  his 
convictions, —  his  intelligent  convictions, — and  would  not  agree 
to  think  as  the  unreasoning  multitude  around  him,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  belligerent  savage,  ready  at  all  times  to  don  the  war- 
paint.  The  man  who  in  this  world  undertakes  to  think  his  own 
thoughts,  and  express  them,  will  find  the  angles  of  ten  thousand 
elbows  grinding  his  ribs  continually.  The  fool  who  has  no  opinions^ 
and  the  coward  who  conceals  what  he  has,  are  always  in  rapport 
with  the  streaming,  shouting,  happy-go-lucky  multitude;  but  woe 
unto  the  strong  man  who  does  his  own  thinking,  and  will  not  be 
bullied  into  silence ! 

Mrs.  Pott  writes  me,  recently: 

I  have  had  a  long  and  pleasant  correspondence  with  Dr.  Thomson,  and  I  felt 
his  death  very  much.  He  was  a  very  clever  man.  His  friends,  (some  of  whom 
have  been  to  see  me),  and  his  relations,  claim  for  him  that  he  was  the  originator  of 
^^  germ  theories  attributed  to  Koch.  He  illustrated  the  fact  that  phthisis  is  infec- 
tious and  communicable  by  germs  in  the  air,  and  proved  that  it  was  unknown  in 
Australia  until  introduced  in  a  definite  manner  by  consumptive  people  from  Eng- 
land.    He  was  a  man  to  be  remembered. 
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I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  more  fully  concerning  this  able  and 
resolute  gentleman,  who  held  up  the  torch  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
the  midst  of  an  unbelieving  generation,  in  the  far-away  antipodes. 

In  1880  he  published  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  a  book  entitled: 
Our  Renascence  Drama;  or^  History  made  Visible,  Sands  and  McDou- 
gal.     8vo.,  pp.  359. 

In  1 88 1  he  put  forth  a  continuation  of  this  work:  William  Shake- 
speare  in  Romance  and  Reality,  By  William  Thomson.  Melbourne: 
Sands  and  McDougall.     8vo,  pp.  95. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  at  Melbourne  a  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  pages,  entitled,  Bacon  and  Shakespeare ;  also  another  pamphlet 
of  thirty-nine  pages,  entitled,  Bacon,  not  Shakespeare^  on  VixHsection. 
In  1882  he  published  another  pamphlet  of  forty-six  pages,  entitled. 
The  Political  Allegories  in  the  Renascence  Drama  of  Francis  Bacon,  In 
1883  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  entitled,  A 
Minute  among  the  Amenities,  in  which  he  replies  to  certain  pro-Shak- 
spere  critics  in  leading  Australian  periodicals;  claiming  that  he  was 
denied  a  hearing  by  the  papers  that  had  attacked  him,  and  was 
forced  to  defend  himself  and  his  doctrines  in  a  pamphlet.  This 
was  the  last  of  his  utterances. 

IV.     Mrs.  Henry  Pott. 

In  1883  appeared  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  yet 
made  to  the  discussion  of  the  Baconian  question:  The  Promus  of 
Formularies  and  Elegancies,  (being  Private  Notes,  circ,  1594,  hitherto 
unpublished),  by  Francis  Bacon.  Illustrated  and  elucidated  by  pass- 
ages from  Shakespeare.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Pott.  With  Preface  by 
E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
1883.     London:  Longmans,  Green  8c  Co.     8vo,  pp.  628. 

Mr.  Wyman  says: 

The  MSS.  known  as  the  Promus  form  a  part  of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  .  .  .  They  consist  of  fifty  sheets  or  folios,  nearly  all  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Bacon,  containing  1655  dififerent  entries  or  memoranda.  The  whole 
seems  to  have  been  kept  by  Bacon  as  a  sort  of  commonplace-book,  in  which  he 
entered  at  different  times  brief  forms  of  expression,  phrases,  proverbs,  verses  from 
the  Bible,  and  quotations  from  Seneca,  Horace,  Virgil,  Erasmus,  and  many  other 
writers.     These  are  in  various  languages — English,  French,  Italian,  etc. 

Mrs.  Pott's  great  work  —  and  it  is  indeed  a  monument  of  in- 
dustry and  learning — has  for  its  object  to  show  that,  while  hundreds 
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of  these  entries  have  borne  no  fruit  in  the  preparation  of  Bacon's 
acknowledged  works,  they  reappear  with  wonderful  distinctness  in 
the  Shakespeare  Plays.  With  phenomenal  patience  Mrs.  Pott  has 
worked  out  thousands  of  these  identities  in  her  book.  I  have  al- 
ready made  many  citations  from  it.  S'ome  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  marvelous  industry  of  this  remarkable  lady  when  I  state  that, 
to  prove  that  we  are  indebted  to  Bacon  for  having  enriched  the 
English  language,  through  the  Plays,  with  those  beautiful  courte- 
sies of  speech,  "  Good  morrow,"  "  Good  day,"  etc.,  she  carefully 
examined  six  thousand  works  anterior  to  or  contemporary  with  Bacon, 

Mrs.  Pott  resides  in  London.  She  is  nearing  the  fiftieth  mile- 
stone of  her  life.  She  comes  of  the  best  blood  of  England  and 
Scotland;  of  a  long  line  of  clergymen  and  lawyers.  Judge  Hali- 
burton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  celebrated  as  the  writer  of  the  "  Sam  Slick  " 
papers,  was  a  cousin  of  her  mother.  Her  uncle,  James  Haliburton, 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  He  lived  among  the  Arabs  and  mastered  their  language, 
as  well  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  ancient  monuments.  The  first 
collection  of  mummies  in  the  British  Museum  was  presented  by 
him,  and  bears  his  name.  It  is  claimed  that  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkin- 
son appropriated  his  papers  and  labors  without  acknowledgment. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  Haliburton.  Mrs.  Pott's  father,  John  Peter 
Fearon,  was  a  lawyer.  "  He  came,"  says  Mrs.  Pott,  in  answer  to 
my  questions,  "  of  a  long  line  of  Sussex  clergy  and  country  gentle- 
men. They  seem,  like  the  oaks,  to  have  been  indigenous  to  this  soil.*' 
Among  the  acquaintances  of  Mrs.  Pott's  youth  were  the  celebrated 
Stephensons  and  "dear  old  Professor  Faraday."  Mrs.  Pott  writes 
me  a  charming  account  of  her  early  years,  from  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  a  few  sentences: 

Things  in  general  fell  to  me  to  do.  To  ride,  to  botanize  and  analyze  with 
my  father;  and  to  take  notes  for  him  at  the  Royal  Institution  lectures,  which  we 
attended  thrice  a  week  during  the  season,  from  the  time  I  was  nine  until  I  was 
nineteen.  We  had  an  immense  deal  of  company  to  entertain  and  cater  for,  and  I 
was  dubbed  "  chief  of  the  folly  and  decoration  department;  *'  and  looking  back,  in 
these  days  of  high  schools  and  cram,  I  cannot  think  how  I  got  my  education  — 
certainly  not  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  had  an  extremely  clever  and  original 
governess,  who  had  lived  for  sixteen  years  at  Oxford  in  the  family  of  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.  She  came  to  us  overflowing  with  university  ideas,  knowledge  of 
books,  etc.;  and  she  impenetrated  my  imagination  with  a  desire  to  know  all  sorts 
of   things  which  were  considered  to  be  far  beyond  the  reaches  of  small  souls;  so 
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that  I  remember  stealing  learned  volumes  from  my  father's  shelves,  hiding  them 
like  a  guilty  thing,  and  glorying  in  the  feeling  that  I  did  understand  them,  and 
that  if  I  had  known  the  authors  I  could  have  talked  to  them  to  our  mutual  pleasure. 
And  somewhat  in  this  way  I  made  Bacon's  acquaintance.  One  day,  (I  was  ten  or 
eleven  years  old),  an  aunt  took  me  to  pay  some  visits.  Whilst  she  and  her  friends 
prosed  drearily  on,  so  to  me  it  seemed,  I  improved  the  dismal  hour  by  taking  a 
tour  round  the  big  drawing-room  table,  adorned  with  books  radiating  from  the 
center.  Soon  I  found  one  with  short  pieces  in  good  print,  and  read:  "  What  is 
truth?  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  wait  for  an  answer."  I  was  delighted 
with  this  new  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  mixture  of  gravity  and  fun  made  me  feel 
at  home  with  the  author,  for  it  was  like  my  father.  I  read  on,  and  I  found  it  to  be 
a  very  nice  book;  so  I  looked  at  the  title-page,  and  afterwards  asked  at  home  if 
there  were  any  books  by  a  man  called  Francis  Bacon,  for  I  wished  to  read  them. 
It  was  not  my  father  that  I  asked,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  conceited  and  ridi- 
culous thing  for  a  little  girl  to  pretend  to  understand  Bacon,  who  by  all  accounts 
was  too  wise  for  any  one  to  understand.  That  fixed  him  in  my  mind  as  a  thing  to 
be  seen  into  at  the  earliest  opportunity;  and  somehow  I  must  have  got  possessed 
of  the  Essays^  for  my  old  governess  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that  when  I  was  thir- 
teen  years  of  age  we  were  speculating  on  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  I  said,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  audience,  that  my  idea  would  be  to  ttnilk  about  and  talk  t9 
Francis  Bacon.  Of  this  I  have  no  recollection;  but  I  do  remember  the  violent 
repulsion  which  I  felt  at  having  to  say  ''  How  d*ye  do  "  to  Lord  Macaulay,  because, 
in  my  secret  heart,  I  thought  him  a  villain  for  having  written  such  an  essay  about 
Bacon.  When  I  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  friend  asked  me  to  name  some- 
thing which  I  would  like  him  to  give  me.  I  said,  *' Bacon's  Essays;"  and  that 
little  well-bound  volume,  (containing  also  the  Neiv  Atlantis^  The  Wisdcmt  of  the 
Ancients^  and  The  History  of  Henry  VII.\  was  the  proximate  cause  of  present 
effects.  It  used  to  be  on  the  table  by  which  I  sat  whilst  I  had  my  daily  cup  of 
five  o'clock  tea.  As  time  went  on,  and  in  my  happy  little  country  home  annual 
babies  were  added  to  the  household,  they  were  always  with  me  at  this  hour,  whilst 
the  nurse  was  having  her  more  important  meal.  Whilst  they  played  and  rolled 
about  (five  under  six  years  of  age),  I  could  not  do  much,  but  I  could  catch  a  few 
refreshing  ideas  from  my  favorite  author.  I  got  to  know  the  Essays  through  and 
through,  and  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  resemblances  of  thought  between  pass- 
ages there  and  in  Shakespeare.  In  the  long  damp  evenings,  before  my  husband 
came  home,  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by  hunting  out  in  the  Plays  the  lines  which  I 
thought  I  remembered.  I  began  by  trying  to  find  out  how  much  Bacon  owes  to 
Plato,  and  soon  found  that  Shakespeare  owed  as  much.  This  was  before  the  days 
of  a  Shakespearean  Concordance,  at  least  I  never  heard  of  any;  but  in  the  search 
for  passages  after  my  own  fashion,  I  continually  stumbled  upon  fresh  resemblances 
of  thought  and  diction  so  surprising,  that,  at  last,  I  said  one  day  to  our  learned 
old  clergyman,  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  Austen,  that  I  felt  sure  that  Bacon  must 
have  taken  the  youthful  Shakespeare  by  the  hand  and  coached  him,  or  in  some 
definite  way  helped  him  with  his  works.  Mr.  Austen  said  that  others  had  thought 
the  same  thing,  but  that  experts,  the  Shakespearean  Society  and  others,  had  in- 
quired into  the  subject,  which  had  been  duly  weighed  and  found  wanting.  I  spoke 
to  others  on  the  same  topic,  but  found  that  it  was  held  to  be  ridiculous,  or  even 
offensive,  to  touch  upon  it.  So,  for  a  while,  I  said  no  more,  but  kept  on  scribbling 
notes  on  the  margins  of  my  books,  until  my  own  mind  grew  confirmed  and  anda« 
cious.  I  said  to  Mr.  Austen  that  I  had  altered  my  ideas.  Bacon  did  not  keif 
Shakespeare,  but  he  wrote  all  the  Plays  himself.     Then  Mr.  Austen  laughed  at  me 
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kindly,  and  said  I  ought  to  have  known  Lord  Palmerston,  who  to  his  dying  day 
maintained  the  same  thing.  I  asked  what  were  Lord  Palmerston's  views.  Mr.  Aus- 
ten said  that  he  did  not  know;  that  he  had  some  vaporous  notions  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  men's  lives  did  not  warrant.  I  said  that  if  the  idea  savored  of 
*'  inane,"  I  should  be  happy  to  be  a  fool  in  such  good  company  as  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's; and  privately  continued  my  researches.  In  1874  we  were  in  London,  and 
I  casually  met  with  Fraser*s  Magazine^  July  or  August,  containing  that  remarkably 
fair,  calm  article  which  has  now  become  almost  classic.  It  summed  up  all  that 
had  been  published  on  the  subject,  and  brought  forward  the  names  of  Miss  Delia 
Bacon,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Judge  Holmes,  of  not  one  of  whom  had  I  ever 
before  heard.  I  was  enchanted  to  find  that  there  was  nothing  which  upset  the 
theories  which  had  been  building  themselves  up  about  Bacon.  I  told  Archdeacon 
Pott,  my  husband's  cousin,  what  I  thought,  and  that  the  only  scientific  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  truth  was  to  take,  separately,  every  branch  of  Bacon's  learning,  every 
subject  of  his  studies  and  researches,  placing  them  under  headings  as  in  a 
cyclopaedia,  and  comparing  them  with  Shakespeare's  utterances.  I  proposed  to 
begin  with  concrete  substantives,  to  prove  (what  I  already  knew  was  a  fact)  that 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare  talked  oi  the  same  things;  then  I  would  collect  all  the  pass- 
ages which  showed  their  thoughts  on  those  same  things;  and  then,  again,  the 
actual  7vords  which  they  used  to  express  their  thoughts.  My  cousin  thought  that 
the  task  would  be  Herculean,  and  require  an  army  of  able  workers,  but  no  aid 
was  then  to  be  had.  "  The  learned  "  did  not  like  my  notions,  and  fought  shy  of 
discussing  them.  *'  The  unlearned  '*  were  useless;  and  the  small  amount  of  work 
which  I  paid  for  was  done  in  a  perfunctory  or  uncomprehending  way  which  ren- 
dered it  valueless.  So  I  reipembered  my  father's  dictum  that  Time  and  Force 
are  convertible  terms;  and  I  recollected  also  a  mushroom  which,  in  a  day  and  a  night, 
heaved  up  a  great  threshold  stone  at  our  garden  door;  and  I  thought  that  by  small, 
persistent  efforts  I  would  be  even  with  that  mushroom.  So  I  began  systematically 
on  the  simplest  subjects  —  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  etc.;  arranging  each  detail 
under  a  heading,  and  writing  on  the  right  half  of  the  sheet  what  Bacon  said,  and 
on  the  left  what  Shakespeare  said.  After  doing  Horticulture,  Natural  History, 
Medicine,  Metallurgy,  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  Astrology,  Light, 
Heat,  Sound,  Man,  Metaphysics,  Life,  Death,  etc.,  I  proceeded  to  Politics;  the 
State,  Kings,  Seditions,  etc. ;  Law,  in  all  its  branches;  Mythology,  Religion;  the 
Bible,  Superstitions,  Witchcraft  or  Demonology,  etc.  Then  History,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  Geography,  allusions  to  Classical  Lore,  Fiction,  Arts,  the  Theater, 
Music,  Poetry,  Painting,  Cosmetics,  Dress,  Furniture,  Domestic  Affairs,  Trades, 
Professions;  in  short,  everything.  Then  for  the  Grammar,  (by  aid  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
Shakespearean  Grammar),  and  the  Philology,  by  an  exhaustive  process  of  com- 
parison, and  by  Promus  notes.  Then  I  wrote  a  sketch  of  Bacon's  life,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  chapters,  wherein,  as  I  believed,  I  traced  his  history, 
written  in  the  Plays.  Fortunately  I  made  no  attempt  to  publish  this.  Mean- 
while I  began  another  dictionary,  which  was  well  advanced  when  I  broke  down  in 
health.  Having  taken  out  all  the  metaphors,  similes  and  figurative  turns  of  speech 
from  the  prose  works,  I  compared  them  as  before  with  the  same  sort  of  thing  in 
the  Plays.     I  made  about  3,000  headings,  illustrated  by  about  30,000  passages. 

This  extraordinary  mental  activity  and  industry  is  quite  Bacon- 
tan;  it 

O'er-informs  its  tenement  of  clay, 
And  frets  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
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It  is  the  spirit  mastering  the  flesh;  and  it  reminds  one  of  the 
expression  used  by  one  of  the  great  French  generals  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  who  found  himself  trembling,  as  he  was  going  into 
battle:  "Thou  tremblest,  O  body  of  mine!  Thou  wouldst  trem- 
ble still  more  if  thou  knewest  where  I  am  going  to  take  thee 
to-day ! " 

And  this  marvelous  mental  labor  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
midst  of  the  demands  of  a  large  family  and  the  exactions  of  many 
and  high  social  duties.  I  was  amused  to  find  Mrs.  Pott  saying  in 
a  recent  letter, —  in  which  she  was  discussing  some  very  g^ave  ques- 
tions,— "But  I  must  stop;  for  I  have  to  give  one  of  the  children  a 
lesson  on  the  violin." 

Mrs.  Pott  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  penetrating 
minds  ever  born  on  English  soil,  and  her  nation  will  yet  recognize 
her  as  such;  and  she  is,  withal,  a  generous,  modest  and  unpretend- 
ing lady.  It  is  an  auspicious  sign  for  the  future  of  the  human  race 
when  women,  who  in  the  olden  time  were  the  slaves  or  the  play- 
things of  men,  prove  that  their  more  delicate  nervous  organization 
is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  greatest  mental  labors  or  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  original  conceptions.  And  if  it  be  a  fact — as 
all  creeds  believe  —  that  our  intelligences  are  plastic  in  the  hands  of 
the  external  spiritual  influences,  then  we  may  naturally  expect  that 
woman  —  purer,  higher,  nobler  and  more  sensitive  than  man  — 
will  in  the  future  lead  the  race  up  many  of  the  great  sun-crowned 
heights  of  progress,  where  thicker-brained  man  can  only  follow 
in  her  footsteps. 

I  owe  Mrs.  Pott  an  apology  for  venturing  to  quote  so  exten- 
sively, as  I  have  done,  from  her  private  letters,  but  I  trust  the 
pleasure  it  will  give  the  public  will  plead  my  excuse. 

V.     Other  Advocates  of  Bacon. 

Besides  these  distinguished  laborers  in  the  field  of  this  great  dis- 
cussion, as  advocates  of  Francis  Bacon,  there  have  been  many 
humbler,  but  no  less  gallant  defenders  of  his  cause,  who,  in 
pamphlet,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  have  set  forth  the  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  them;  and  who  deserve  now  to  be  remembered 
for  their  sagacity  and  courage.     Among  these  I  would  mention. 
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Francis  pearon,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  able  lecture, 
recently,  upon  the  question  of  Bacon's  authorship  of  the  Plays,  has 
been  read  by  millions  of  people  in  England  and  America;  the  un- 
known  writer  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine^ 
London,  November,  1855;  Richard  J.  Hinton,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  published  an  able  three-column  article  in  the  Round  TabUy  of 
New  York,  November  17,  1866,  and  has  subsequently  done  yeoman 
service  in  the  cause;  Rev.  A.  B.  Bradford,  of  Enon,  Pennsylvania, 
who  printed,  in  the  Golden  Agfy  May  30,  1834,  and  in  the  Argus  and 
Radical^  of  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  December  29,  1875,  a  report  of  a 
six-column  lecture  on  the  same  theme;  J.  V.  B.  Prichard,  who  wrote 
a  ten-page  article  for  Frascr*s  Magazine^  London,  August,  1874 
(which  was  reproduced  in  LittelVs  Living  Age^  October,  1874,  and 
attracted  marked  attention);  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  William  T.  Leach, 
LL.D..  of  McGill  College  and  University,  Montreal,  Canada,  who 
delivered  a  lecture  before  the  College  on  Bacon  and  Shakespeare, 
November  13,  1879,  ^"^  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Francis 
Bacon  as  the  author  of  the  Plays.  In  addition  to  these  I  would 
also  mention:  George  Stronach,  M.A.,  who  advocated  the  Baconian 
theory  in  The  Hornet^  London,  August  11,  1875;  M.  J.  Villemain, 
who  published  two  articles,  in  L* Instruction  Publique:  Revue  des 
LettreSf  Science  et  ArtSy  Paris,  August  31  and  September  7,  1878. 
Also  my  friend  O.  Follett,  Esq.,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who  printed  a 
pamphlet  of  forty-seven  pages,  May,  1879,  and  another  May,  i88i,of 
twelve  pages,  and  has  contributed  a  strong  communication  to  the 
Register y  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  April  5,  1883,  in  answer  to  Richard 
Grant  White's  "  Bacon-Shakespeare  Craze."  Mr.  Follett  has,  I  un- 
derstand, ready  for  the  press  a  larger  work  on  the  Baconian  author- 
ship, which  I  hope  will  soon  see  the  light.  I  would  also  refer  to 
Henry  G.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  who,  in  the  Spiritttalisty  London,  July 
4,  1879,  ^"^  ^"^  many  other  periodicals,  has'advocated  the  Baconian 
theory;  also  to  O.  C.  Strouder,  author  of  an  article  in  the  IVitten- 
berger  Magazine^  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  November,  1880;  also  to 
William  W.  Ferrier,  of  Angola,  Indiana,  who  contributed  num- 
erous able  articles  on  the  subject  to  the  Herald  of  that  town  in 
the  year  1881;  also  to  E.  W.  Tullidge,  editor  of  Tullidge's  Quarterly 
MagazinCy  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  who  has  written  several  strong 
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articles  in  advocacy  of  Bacon's  authorship  of  the  Plays;  also  to 
John  W.  Bell,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  has  written  several  newspaper 
articles  of  the  same  tenor;  also  to  Robert  M.  Theobald,  of  London, 
England,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bacon  Society  of  London, 
and  an  able  and  earnest  advocate  of  Baconianism  in  leading 
English  journals.  I  would  also  mention  the  names  of  Edward 
Fillebrown,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  the  late  Hon.  Geo.  B. 
Smith,  at  one  time  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  I  would  also  refer  to  the 
unknown  writer  of  an  able  article  in  defense  of  Bacon's  authorship 
of  the  Plays,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  Stuttgart  and  Munich,  March 
I,  1883,  four  columns  in  length.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  labors  of 
two  of  my  friends,  William  Henry  Burr,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
powerful  controversialist  upon  the  question;  and  to  Hon.  J.  H. 
Stotsenburg,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  the  author  of  a  very  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  in  an  Indianapolis  newspaper,  entitled  "An 
Indian  in  Indiana." 

VI.     Appleton  Morgan. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  include  in  this  catalogue  of  Baconians 
Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  the  author  of  The  Shakespearean  Mythy  pub- 
lished in  1 881,  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (8vo, 
pp.  342);  but  Mr.  Morgan  writes  me  recently  that  he  is  not  a 
Baconian.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  his  book  is 
a  powerful  assault  upon  Shakspere's  authorship;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  Shakspere  did  not  write  the  Plays  there  is  no  one  left 
to  dispute  the  palm  with  Francis  Bacon.  Certainly  there  could 
not  have  been  half  a  dozen  Shakespeares  lying  around  loose  in 
London  just  at  that  time.  Nature  does  not  breed  her  monsters 
in  litters.  While  Mr.  Morgan  gives  us  in  his  work  few  new  facts, 
not  already  contained  in  the  writings  of  Miss  Bacon,  William  Henry 
Smith  and  Judge  Holmes,  he  arrays  the  argument  in  the  case  with 
the  skill  of  a  trained  lawyer,  and  brings  out  his  conclusions  in  a 
forcible  manner.  But  I  regret  to  see  evidences,  in  some  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  recent  utterances,  which  lead  me  to  fear  that  he  has  re- 
canted the  opinions  expressed  in  The  Myth^  and  that  he  thinks  the 
man  of  Stratfgrd  may,  after  all,  have  written  the  Plays ! 
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VII.     Professor  Thomas  Davidson. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  features  of  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  America,  who,  while  not  an 
avowed  Baconian,  has  been  largely  identified  with  the  presentation 
of  this  book  to  the  public,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
in  it.  Professor  Davidson  was  sent  to  my  home  by  the  New  York 
Worlds  in  August,  1887,  to  examine  the  proof-sheets  of  this  work. 
He  came  believing  that  William  Shakspere  was  undoubtedly  the 
writer  of  the  Plays;  he  left  convinced  that  this  was  almost  impos- 
sible; and  since  then,  in  numerous  newspaper  articles,  he  has  pre- 
sented most  powerful  arguments  in  support  of  his  views.  Only  a 
great  man  could  thus  overcome,  in  a  few  hours,  the  prejudices  of  a 
life-time;  only  an  honest  man  would  dare  avow  the  change.  Prof. 
Davidson  is  both. 

.  He  comes  of  the  great  race  of  Burns  and  Scott,  and  Hume  and 
Mackintosh;  —  a  race  whose  part  in  the  world  has  been  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  their  stormy  little  land;  a 
land  which  sits  with  the  fair  fields  of  England  at  her  knees,  and  the 
everlasting  clouds  upon  her  mountain  brows. 

Professor  Davidson  was  born  October  25,  1840,  at  Deer,  Aber- 
deenshire. He  graduated  as  the  first  in  his  class  at  Aberdeen  in 
i860.  He  has  traveled  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  etc.  From  1875  ^^  ^^77  ^^  ^^s  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  University  Visiting  Committee.  He  has  written  for  all 
the  leading  magazines  and  reviews  of  England  and  America.  His 
lingual  acquirements  and  his  universal  learning  are  such  that  he 
has  been  aptly  termed  "  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  recent  times." 

But  intellect  and  learning  are  cheap  in  these  latter  ages;  they 
are  produced  in  superabundance.  Professor  Davidson  has  that, 
however,  which  is  better  than  a  thoroughly-stored  brain,  to-wit:  a 
kind,  broad  heart,  which  feels  for  the  miseries  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  acquisitions  of  the  memory  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perpetu- 
ated beyond  the  disintegration  of  the  brain  which  holds  them;  but 
the  impulses  for  good  come  from  the  Divine  Essence,  and  will  live 
when  all  the  universities  are  but  little  heaps  of  dust. 

VIII.     James  T.  Cobb. 

And  here  I  would  note  the  labors  of  an  humble  and  unostentatious 
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gentleman,  who,  while  he  has  himself,  I  believe,  published  nothing 
touching  the  Baconian  controversy,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  elucidation  of  many  remarkable  parallelisms  of  thought  and 
expression  between  Bacon's  acknowledged  writing^s  and  the  Shake- 
speare Plays.  Some  of  these  have  been  used  by  Judge  Holmes  and 
others  by  myself.  Mr.  James  T.  Cobb,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
school-teacher,  born  in  Boston,  graduated  in  1855  from  Dartmouth 
College,  resided  in  different  Western  States,  and  finally  removed 
to  the  great  Salt  Lake  Basin.  Mr.  Cobb's  verbal  knowledge  of  the 
Baconian  and  Shakespeare  writings  is  equaled  only  by  his  pene- 
tration into  the  spirit  of  the  g^eat  mind  which  produced  both. 

IX.     W.  H.  Wyman. 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  some  reference  to  one  who, 
while  not  a  Baconian,  has  yet  materially  contributed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  I  refer  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wyman,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  author  of  The  Bibliography  of  the  Bacon- Shakespeare  Coniro- 
versy,  with  Notes  and  Extracts^  published  in  1884  by  Cox  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio — a  reasonably  fair  and  well  arranged  compilation. 

It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  one  who  believed  the  Baconian  theory 
was  a  delusion  and  a  snare  should  be  at  so  much  pains  to  collect 
every  detail  of  the  controversy,  amounting  in  all,  in  1884,  to  255 
titles  of  books,  pamphlets,  essays  and  newspaper  articles.  So  far 
back  as  1882  we  find  Mr  Wyman  publishing  in  a  Wisconsin  paper 
a  partial  bibliographical  list  (25  titles);  this  grew  in  the  same  year 
to  a  small  book  of  63  titles  and  eight  pages;  this  in  1884  to  the 
work  referred  to  of  255  titles  and  119  pages;  and  I  am  informed 
Mr.  Wyman  has  now  the  material  on  hand  for  a  large  volume,  which 
will,  I  trust,  soon  be  published. 

Mr.  Wyman  was  born  in  Canton,  New  York,  July  21st,  1831. 
In  1838  he  removed  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, then  almost  a  wilderness.  His  father  was  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper there,  and  Mr.  Wyman  received  most  of  his  education  in  the 
printing-office.  He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  iEtna  Insurance 
Company  for  thirty -two  years,  and  now  holds  the  responsible  place 
of  Assistant  General  Agent  for  that  corporation  in  Che  State  of 
Ohio. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHER  MASKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON. 

No  more  yet  of  this, 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting. 

Tempest^  r,  /. 

THE  Cipher  establishes  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Shake- 
speare Plays;  but  it  proves  much  more  than  this  to  the  reason- 
ing mind. 

The  first  of  the  Plays,  we  are  told  by  Halliwell-Phillipps,  (the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject),  appeared  March  3,  1592.  But 
Bacon  was  born  January  22,  1561;  so  that  he  was  thirty-one  years 
of  age  when  the  first  Shakespeare  play  was  placed  on  the  stage. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  the  vastly  active  intellect  of  Francis 
Bacon  lay  fallow  from  youth  until  he  wat  thirty-one  years  of  age? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  funeral  oration  over  the  son  of 
Senator  Stanford,  of  California,  collated  many  instances,  going  to 
show  how  early  the  greatness  of  the  mind  manifests  itself  in  men 
of  exceptional  ability-    He  says; 

In  all  this  early  intellectual  superiority  he  reminds  us  that  the  history  of  heroes 
is  the  history  of  youth.  At  eleven,  Bacon  was  speculating  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Imagination;  at  twelve,  a  student  at  Cambridge;  at  sixteen,  expressing  his  dis- 
like for  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  at  twenty,  the  author  of  a  paper  on  the  defects 
of  universities;  at  twenty-one.  admitted  to  the  bar;  at  twenty-eight,  appointed 
Queen's  Counsel  Extraordinary.  He  reminds  us  of  the  tender  and  eloquent  Pas- 
cal, who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  published  a  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections\  at  sev- 
enteen, suggested  the  hydraulic  press;  at  twenty,  anticipated  by  his  inventions 
the  works  of  Galileo  and  Descartes,  and  at  twenty-four  was  an  authority  in  higher 
mathematics.  He  reminds  us  of  Grotius,  who  entered  the  University  of  Leyden 
at  twelve*  at  fourteen,  published  an  edition  of  Martianus  Capella^  which  dis- 
closed his  acquaintance  with  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Euclid,  Strabo,  and  other 
great  writers;  at  fifteen,  was  an  attach^  of  a  Dutch  embassy  to  Henry  IV.;  at  six- 
teen, was  admitted  to  practice;  at  twenty-four,  was  Advocate-General  of  the  Treas- 
flury  of  Holland,  and  at  twenty-five  was  an  authority  on  international  law.     He 
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recalls  to  us  Gibbon,  who  was  in  his  Latin  at  seven;  a  student  at  Oxford  at  fifteen; 
a  lover  of  Locke  and  Grotius  and  Pascal  at  seventeen,  and  at  twenty-five  had 
acquired  the  scholarship,  gathered  the  materials,  and  formed  the  plan  of  that  great 
history  which  has  given  immortality  to  his  name.  He  brings  to  mind  our  own 
Hamilton,  who  entered  college  at  fifteen;  was  an  orator  at  seventeen;  a  political 
writer  at  eighteen ;  at  twenty,  was  on  Washington's  staff;  at  twenty-four,  was  a 
legislator,  and  at  thirty-two  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Nay,  more;  his  mental  promise  was  like  that  of  Washington,  of  Pitt,  of  Whitfield, 
of  Raphael,  of  Agassiz,  in  their  early  manhood. 

And  yet,  up  to  1592,  when  Bacon  was  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
he  had  published  nothing  but  a  pamphlet  on  a  religious  topic,  and 
a  brief  letter  on  governmental  questions.  What  was  he  doing  be- 
fore he  assumed  the  mask  of  Shakespeare  ? 

I.     Early  Plays. 

He  had,  before  "  William  Shagsper  of  thone  part  "  appeared  on 
the  scene,  created  a  whole  literature.  That  mighty  renaissance  of 
English  genius  and  reconstruction  of  the  drama,  which  marks  the 
years  between  1580  and  161 1,  had  begun  while  the  beadles  were 
still  amusing  themselves  and  exercising  their  muscles  over  the  raw 
back  of  Shagsper;  and  when  Shake-speare  appeared  in  1592,  as  an 
author,  he  simply  inherited  a  style  of  workmanship  and  a  form  of 
expression  already  createA     Swinburne  says: 

In  his  early  plays  the  style  of  Shakespeare  was  not  for  the  most  part  distinctively 
his  own.  It  was  that  of  a  crew,  a  knot  of  young  writers,  among  whom  he  found  at 
once  both  leaders  and  followers,  to  be  guided  and  to  guide.* 

The  young  lawyer,  Francis  Bacon,  being  possessed  of  the  crea- 
tive, poetical  instinct,  and  having  discovered  that  there  was  in  the 
theaters  a  veritable  mine  of  money,  and  that  "  a  philosopher  may 
be  rich,  if  he  will,"  and  still  be  a  philosopher,  poured  forth,  between 
the  year  1581,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  1592,  when 
he  assumed  the  Shake-speare  mask,  a  whole  body  of  plays.  They 
were  not  perfected  or  elaborated;  they  were  youthful  and  immature 
experiments;  many  of  them,  most  of  them,  have  perished;  they 
were  dashed  off  to  meet  some  temporary  money  necessity;  just  as 
we  are  told  the  original  play  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
was  written  in  fourteen  days;  and  Bacon's  chaplain,  Rawley,  notes 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  composed  his  writings.  The  very  names 
of  many  of  these  plays  are  lost;  some  we  have  in  glimpses;  three 

'  Swinburne,  A  Study  of  Shak.^  p.  243. 
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years  before  Shakespeare  began  to  write,  in  1589,  Peele  addressed  a 

farewell  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Norris  and  Drake  on  their  expedition 

to  Cadiz,  in  which  he  says: 

Bid  theater  and  proud  tragedians, 
Bid  Makonut^  Scipio  and  mighty  Tumburlain^ 
King  Charlemagne^  Tom  Stucley  and  the  rest 
Adieu.     To  arms,  etc  J 

Now,  we  know  that  there  is  a  play  of  Tamburlaine^  attributed  to 
Marlowe,  and  a  play  of  Tom  Stuckley^  the  author  of  which  is  un- 
known; hence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Mahomet^  Scipio  and 
King  Charlemagne  were  also  plays,  then  being  acted  on  the  stage. 
And  the  names  imply  that  they  were  kindred  in  substance  to  Tam- 
burlaine  and  Doctor  Faustus;  that  is  to  say,  they  dealt  with  vast 
characters  and  huge  events,  which  naturally  would  fascinate  the  wild 
imagination  of  a  young  man  of  genius;  and  they  touched  upon 
subjects  which  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  catch  the  attention 
of  one  fresh  from  his  academical  studies.  Tamburlaine  ruled  a 
great  part  of  the  world;  so  did  Mahomet;  so  did  Charlemagne;  while 
the  career  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  his  mighty  victories  was  as 
extraordinary  as  the  powers  which  Doctor  Faustus,  through  his 
compact  with  the  evil  one,  gained  over  the  forces  of  nature,  over 
life  and  the  tenants  of  the  grave. 

And  in  addition  to  these  lost  plays  there  are  fifteen  other 
dramas  that  have  survived  the  chances  of  time,  and  have  been 
attributed  by  many  commentators  to  the  pen  which  wrote  the 
Shakespeare  Plays,  to-wit:  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ^  Arden  of 
Fever  sham  ^  George-a-Greeney  Locrine^  King  Edward  III.^  Mucedorus^ 
Sir  John  Oidcastle,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^  The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
montony  The  London  Prodigal^  The  Puritan  {or  the  IVidout  of  Watling 
Street) y  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Fair  Em,  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and 
The  Birth  of  Merlin.  Many  of  these  are  now  printed  in  all  com- 
plete editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  In  addition  to  these, 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  which  was  not  inserted  by  Heminge  and 

Condell  in  the  great   Folio,  was  published   in  quarto  in  1609,  with 

• 

the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  on  the  title-page,  and  was  played 
at  Shakespeare's  play-house.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  work   of   Shakespeare.      There  was   also  a  play  called  Love*s 

*  School 0/ Shak.y  vol.  i,  p.  153. 
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Labors  Won,  named  by  Meres  in  1598  as  the  work  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  either  lost,  or  has  survived  under  some  other  name.  There 
was  also  another  play  entitled  Duke  Humphrey^  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  during  his  lifetime,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  care- 
lessness of  a  servant  of  Warburton,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  list  of  fifteen  plays 
given  above,  except  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  and  The  Two  NMe 
Kinsmen,  were  published  during  Shakspere's  life-time,  in  nearly  every 
instance  with  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare,  or  his  initials,  an  the 
title-page,  and  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  was  announced  as  the 
joint  work  of  Shakespeare  and  Rowley,  and  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men  as  having  been  written  by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher.*  So  that 
we  have  just  as  good  authority  for  assigning  most  of  these  plays  to 
Shakespeare  as  we  have  for  attributing  to  him  those  that  go  by  his 
name.  Besides,  the  critical  acumen  of  learned  commentators  has 
discovered  abundant  evidence  that  they  all  emanated  from  the 
same  mind  which  produced  Hamlet  and  Lear, 

I  regret  that  the  limitations  of  space  in  this  book,  already  too 
bulky,  prevent  me  from  going  fully  into  all  these  matters;  but 
they  are  "  not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,"  but  a  subject  that  may 
be  recurred  to  hereafter. 

The  great  German  critics  have,  it  seems  to  me,  taken  juster 
views  upon  these  "  doubtful  plays,"  as  they  are  called,  than  the 
English.  Tieck  refers  to  them  in  his  Alt-Englisches  Theater,  oder  Sup- 
pi  entente  zum  Shakspere,  as  follows: 

Those  dramas  which  Shakspere  produced  in  his  youth,  and  which  Englishmen, 
through  a  misjudging  criticism,  and  a  tenderness  for  his  fame  (as  they  thought)  have 
refused  to  recognize. 

Tieck  is  speaking  of  George-a-Greene.  He  also,  from  internal 
evidences,  attributes  Fair  Em,  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,  Edward  TIL,  and  Arden  of  Feversham,  to   Shake* 

speare;  while  Schlegel  says  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  and  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  are  "  unquestionably  Shake- 
speare's." 

The  Yorkshire  Tragedy  appeared  in  1608  with  Shakespeare's  name 
on  the  title  page;   The  Puritan,  or  the  Widow  of  Watling  Street^  was 

^  Morgan,  Shakespearean  Myth,  p.  286. 
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published  in  1607,  as  "written  by  W.  S.;"  The  London  Prodigal ^2,% 
published  in  1605,  as  "by  William  Shakespeare;"  the  play  of  7!4^/ff<w 
Lord  Cromwell  was  published  in  1613,  "written  by  W.  S.;"  Locrine 
was  published  in  1595  as  "newly  set  forth,  overseene  and  corrected 
by  W.  S.;"  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  published  1600  with 
the  initials  "W.  S."  on  the  title-leaf.  Speaking  of  Arden  of  Fever^ 
sham,  Swinburne  says: 

Either  this  play  is  the  young  Shakespeare's  first  tragic  masterpiece,  or  there 
was  a  writer  unknown  to  us  then  alive,  and  at  work  for  the  stage,  who  excelled  him 
as  a  tragic  dramatist  not  less,  to  say  the  very  least,  than  he  was  excelled  by  Marlowe 
as  a  tragic  poet. 

He  adds  that  Goethe  is  said  to  have  believed  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  this  play/ 

Here,  then,  is  a  whole  body  of  literature,  Shakespearean  in  its 
characteristics,  and  yet  discarded  by  Heminge  and  Condell  from  the 
first  complete  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  printed  from  the  "true 
original  copies."  And,  if  I  had  the  space  for  the  inquiry,  I  could 
show  that  these  plays  are  full  of  Baconianisms,  if  I  may  coin  a  word. 
For  instance.  Bacon  had  returned  from  the  higher  civilization  of 
France,  (nearer  geographically  to  the  surviving  Roman  culture), 
full  of  all  the  arts  —  music,  poetry  and  painting.  We  see  many  refer- 
ences to  the  art  of  painting  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays;  it  was  still  a 
foreign  art;  and  Swinburne  says,  speaking  of  Arden  of  Feversham: 

\  cannot  remember,  in  the  whole  radiant  range  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  more 
than  one  parallel  tribute  paid  in  this  play  by  an  English  poet  to  the  yet  foreign  art 
of  painting.* 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  words, — 

Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  mole-hill  here 
That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms. 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand, — 

which  we  find  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI,^  are  taken 
bodily  from  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard^  Duke  of  York^  a  play  not 
published  as  Shakespeare's. 

And  Swinburne  finds  still  another  play.  The  Spanish  Tragedy^ 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Shakespeare.     He  says: 

I  still  adhere  to  Coleridge's  verdict,  .  .  .  that  those  magnificent  passages, 
well-nigh  overcharged  at  every  point  with  passion  and  subtlety,  sincerity  and 

*y|  Study  0/ Shakespeare^  p.  135.  ^  A  Study  0/  Shakespeare^  p.  141. 
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instinct  of  pathetic  truth,  are  no  less  like  Shakespeare's  work  than  unlike  John- 


son's.' 


In  short,  the  genius  we  call  Shakespeare's  is  found  dissociated 
from  the  man  Shakspere,  and  covering  a  vast  array  of  matter  which 
the  play-actor  had  nothing  to  do  with:  for  Fair  Em  appeared 
in  1587,  while  Shakspere  was  holding  horses  at  the  doer  f  the  play- 
house; and  some  others  of  the  plays,  above  named,  now  believed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Shakespeare  pen,  were  never  associated 
with  Shakspere's  name  during  his  lifetime,  nor  long  afterwards. 
And  all  this  is  compatible  with  the  theory  that  a  scholar  of  vast 
intellectual  precocity,  like  Bacon,  and  of  immense  fecundity,  flooded 
the  stages  of  London  with  plays  —  to  make  money  —  for  years  before 
Shakspere  left  Stratford;  but  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  the  man  who  left  nothing  behind  him  to  show  any 
mental  activity  (except,  of  course,  his  alleged  plays),  and  who  dwelt 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Stratford  in  utter  torpidity  of 
mind,  could  have  produced  this  array  of  unclaimed  dramas.  And 
the  reader  will  note  that  most  of  these  plays  were  printed,  for  the  first 
time,  between  1607  and  1613,  just  at  the  time  Bacon  was  drawing  to 
the  close  of  his  poetical  productiveness.  It  was  as  if  he  was  trying 
to  preserve  to  posterity  the  history  of  the  growth  of  his  own  mind 
from  its  first  crude,  youthful  beginnings  to  its  perfect  culmination; 
from  Stuckley  and  Fair  Em  to  Othello  and  Lear, 

Besides  these  earlier  plays  there  were  a  number  which,  it  is 
claimed,  Shakespeare  used  and  enlarged,  and  which  are  supposed 
by  the  critics  to  have  been  written  by  other  men,  but  which  were  in 
reality  Bacon's  first  essays  upon  those  subjects.  For  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  dramatic  writer  would  re-cast  and  improve  and  glorify 
another  man's  work.  We  can  conceive  of  Charles  Dickens,  for  in- 
stance, taking  up  an  immature  sketch  of  his  youth,  and  enlarging  it 
into  David  Copper  field  or  Bleak  House;  but  we  cannot  imagine  him 
taking  a  story  written  by  Thackeray  and  re-writing  it  and  publish- 
ing it  under  his  own  name.  There,  for  instance,  is  the  Contention 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^  the  early  Kif^  John^  the 
Famous  Victories^  and  that  Hamlet  which  it  is  claimed  was  first 
played  in  1585.  And  here  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
Swinburne  says: 

'  A  Study  0/  Shakttpearty  p.  144. 
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The  refined  instinct,  artistic  judgment  and  consummate  taste  of  Shakespeare 
were  never  perhaps  so  wonderfully  shown  as  in  his  recast  of  another  man's  work 
—  a  man  of  real  if  rough  genius  for  comedy  —  which  we  get  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  Only  the  collation  of  scene  with  scene,  then  of  speech  with  speech,  then 
of  line  with  line,  will  show  how  much  may  be  borrowed  from  a  stranger's  material, 
and  how  much  may  be  added  to  it  by  the  same  stroke  of  a  single  hand.  All  the 
force  and  humor  alike  of  character  and  situation  belong  to  Shakespeare* s  eclipsed 
and  forlorn  precursor;  he  has  added  nothing,  he  has  tempered  and  enriched  every- 
thing. The  luckless  author  of  the  first  sketch  is  like  to  remain  a  man  as  name- 
less as  the  deed  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth^  unless  some  chance  or  caprice  of 
accident  should  suddenly  flash  favoring  light  on  his  now  impersonal  and  indiscov- 
erable  individuality.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  he  is,  of  all  the  Pre-Shakespeareans 
known  to  us,  incomparably  the  truest,  the  richest,  the  most  powerful  and  original 
humorist;  one,  indeed,  without  a  second  on  that  ground,  for  the  rest  are  nowhere.' 

And  how  comes  it  that  the  world  was,  just  at  that  time,  so  full 
of  mighty  but  unknown  geniuses?  It  seems  to  have  rained  Shake- 
speares. 

Then  there  is  The  Warning  for  Fair  JVomen,  arising  out  of  a 
murder  in  1573,  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  1590,  and 
published  in  1599.  Mr.  Collier*  gives  excellent  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was  written  by  the  man  who  wrote  Shakespeare;  and  says 
the  identities  of  language  and  thought  are  so  great  that  it  is  aut 
Shakespeare  aut  diabolus.  And  Collier*  cites  the  names  of  a  number 
of  other  plays,  "  domestic  tragedies  "  he  calls  them,  which,  like  The 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  diVid  Ardenof  Feversham^  were  founded  upon  events 
of  the  day;  there  is,  for  instance.  Two  Tragedies  in  One^  based  upon 
the  assassination  of  a  merchant  of  London,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Bris- 
tol, The  Stepmother's  Tragedy,  The  Tragedy  of  John  Cox  of  Collumpton, 
The  Tragedy  of  Page  of  Plymouth,  Black  Bateman  of  the  North,  etc., 
all  founded  on  actual  occurrences  which  attracted  public  attention, 
and  which  were  seized  upon  by  some  fertile  mind  as  subjects  on 
which  to  dash  off  short  plays  that  would  draw  the  multitude,  and 
fill  the  pockets  of  actors  and  author.  Many  of  these  "domestic 
tragedies  "  are  lost,  but  nearly  all  those  that  have  been  accidentally 
preserved  are  deemed  by  our  best  critics,  English  and  German,  to 
bear  traces  of  the  Shakespearean  mind.  And  nearly  all  these  ante- 
date  the  time  when  Shakespeare  appeared  as  a  play-writer. 

II.     The  Play  of  "Edward  III." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Shakespeare  originated  that  form 

1 A  Study  of  Skak.^  p.  124.  *  Ibid.,  p.  437. 

^History  0/ Dram,  Poetry^  vol.  ii,  p.  440. 
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of  drama  known  as  the  historical  play.  This  is  not  true.  Marlowe 
preceded  him  with  Edward  Il.y  and  an  unknown  writer  with 
Edward  III,  Here  we  see  that  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  multi- 
tude the  history  of  their  own  country  in  plays,  descriptive  of  the 
great  events  of  different  reigns,  began  before  Shakspere  appeared 
on  the  scene,  probably  before  he  left  Stratford. 

Of  the  author  of  this  play  of  Edward  III.  Swinburne  says: 

He  could  write,  at  times,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  adolescent  Shake- 
speare.' 

This  play  was  first  printed  in  1596,  and  ran  through  several 
anonymous  editions.  Collier  speaks  of  it  as  undoubtedly  Shake- 
speare's." Capell  published  it  in  1760,  as  "  thought  to  be  writ  by 
Shakespeare."  Knight  says  ''there  was  no  known  author  capable 
of  such  a  play."*     Ulrici  is  positive  that  Shakespeare  wrote  it. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  about  this  play.  It  contains  the  following 

line: 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

And  this  line  is  precisely  repeated  in  Shakespeare's  94th  sonnet: 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

Either  the  unknown  author  stole  this  line  bodily  from  Shake- 
speare, or  Shakespeare  stole  it  bodily  from  him:  for  in  neither  case 
were  there  any  marks  to  show  that  it  was  a  quotation.  Public  pur- 
loining of  whole  lines  is  very  unusual  in  any  age;  but  it  would  be 
most  natural  for  an  author  to  copy  a  few  expressions  from  himself, 
with  intent  to  preserve  them. 

The  writer  of  the  play  puts  this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury: 

As  easy  may  my  intellectual  soul 
Be  lent  away  and  yet  my  body  live, 
As  lend  my  body,  palace  to  my  soul, 
Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  soul. 
My  body  is  her  bower,  her  court,  her  abbey. 
And  she  an  angel  pure,  divine,  unspotted; 
If  I  should  lend  her  house,  my  lord,  to  thee, 
I  kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  soul  me. 

"  This  last  couplet,"  says  Swinburne,  "  is  very  much  in  the  style 
of  Shakespeare's  sonnets;  nor  is  it  wholly  unlike  even  the  dramatic 

>  A  Study  0/  Skak.^  p.  235.  *  Knis^ht*s  Dombt/ul  Plmyt,  p.  S79. 

^  Hishyry  0/  Dram.  Poetry^  vol.  lit,  p.  31X 
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Style  of  Shakespeare  in  his  youth/**     He  might  have  added  that 
the  whole  passage  is  decidedly  Shakespearean. 

The  '*  angel,  pure,  divine,  unspotted^''  reminds  us  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Henry  VI  11,^  v,  4,  of  Queen  Katharine  as  "  a  most  unspotted 
lily." 

I  quoted  on  page  534,  ante^  from  2d  Henry  F/.,  v,  i,  the  lines: 

These  brows  of  mine 
Whose  smile  and  power,  like  to  Achilles^  spear ^ 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 

And  in  this  play  of  Edward  III.  I  find  these  lines: 

The  poets  write  that  great  Achilles*  spear 
Could  heal  the  wound  it  viade. 

I  could  fill  many  pages  with  parallel  passages,  but  that  I  have 
not  the  space.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Edward  III.  was  written 
by  the  same  pen  that  wrote  the  Shakespeare  Plays;  and  if  Shakspere 
was  Shake-speare,  why  was  it  published  anonymously;  why  did  the 
thrifty  player  permit  it  to  be  sold  without  the  pennies  going  into 
his  own  pocket  ? 

III.     The  Play  of  "Stuckley." 

There  was  an  English  adventurer,  Sir  Thomas  Stuckley,  who  was 
first  cousin  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  the  English  Minister  at  the  court 
of  France  while  Bacon  was  an  attache  of  the  legation.     He  was  a 
famous  character  during  Bacon's  youth  —  bold,  warlike,  chivalrous, 
unfortunate;  the  very  character  to  captivate  a  youthful  imagina- 
tion.    He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  in  Africa,  August  4, 
1578,  about  the  time  that  Bacon  returned  to   England  from  Paris, 
^nd   commenced   the  study  of  the   law.     His  relationship  to  Sir 
Amias  Paulet  must  have  made  this  dashing  adventurer  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  conversation  among  the  members  of  the 
English  legation  in  Paris;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  Francis 
Bacon,  if  he  had  the  dramatic  instinct,  should  choose  this  interest- 
ing theme  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  first  plays.    Stuckley  raises  a 
-company  of  soldiers  to  fight  in  Ireland;  he  quarrels  with  the  Cecils; 
g-oes  to  Spain;  is  imprisoned  by  the  Governor  of  Cadiz;  enters  the 
service  of  Philip  II.;  the  Pope  makes  him  Marquis  of  Ireland,  for 

*  A  Study  0/  Shak.^  p.  953. 
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which  country  he  sets  sail;  he  lands  in  Portugal;  joins  a  Portuguese 
expedition  to  Barbary,  and  is  there  slain  —  a  wild,  romantic,  rash, 
and  unreasoning  career. 

The  play  is  evidently  written  by  a  lawyer;  for  he  drags  in  law- 
studies  and  law  books,  neck  and  heels,  and  to  do  so  makes  Stuckley 
a  law-student,  when  the  fact  was  Stuckley  never  studied  law. 

Old  Stuckley,     I  had  as  lief  you'd  seen  him  in  the  Temple  walk. 
Conferring  with  some  learned  counselor. 
Or  at  the  moot  upon  a  point  of  law.* 

When  he  sees  the  array  of  swords,  daggers  and  bucklers  in  his 

son's  room  the  old  man  exclaims: 

Be  these  your  master's  books  ? 
For  Littleton,  Stanford  and  Brooke 
Here's  long  sword,  short  sword  and  buckler, 
But  all's  for  the  bar;  yet  I  meant  to  have  my  son 
A  Barrister,  not  a  Barrator.* 

And  Tom  is  made  to  express  the  disgust  of  a  young  law  studentr 

Nay,  hark  you,  father,  I  pray  you  be  content: 

I  have  done  my  goodwill,  but  it  will  not  do. 

John  a  Nokes  and  John  a  Style  and  I  cannot  cotton. 

Oh,  this  law-French  is  worse  than  buttered-mackerell. 

Full  o'  bones,  full  o'  bones.     It  sticks  here,  it  will  not  down. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  young  man  who  said,  "  The  bar  will 
be  my  bier." 

Mr.  Simpson  sees  evidence  that  this  play  was  an  early  produc- 
tion of  Shakspere;  but  what  had  the  boy  of  Stratford  to  do  with 
law-books  ?  And  how  did  he  acquire  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
Stuckley's  biography  manifested  in  this  play,  and  which  astonishes 
the  antiquarians  ? 

And  why  should  Shakspere  drag  into  this  play  an  allusion  to 

Bacon's  home,  at  St.  Albans^  just  as  we  have  seen  the  same  village 

forced  twenty  odd  times  into  the  text  of  the  Shakespeare  Play^  ? 

It  appears  thus  in  the  play  of  Tom  Stuckley: 

Vernon.     Some  conference  with  these  gentlemen  my  friends 
Made  me  neglect  mine  hour;  but  when  you  please 
I  now  am  ready  to  attend  on  you. 

Harbart.     It  is  well  done,  we  will  away  forthwith. 
St.  Albans,  though  the  day  were  further  spent, 
We  may  well  reach  to  bed  to-night.' 

>  Act  I,  scene  i.  »  Ibid.  'Act  ». 
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Now,  St,  Albans  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  piece; 
we  hear  no  more  of  it;  Harbart  does  not  go  there,  that  we  know  of. 
Why  did  the  Stratford  boy,  if  this  play  is,  as  Simpson  thinks,  one 
of  his  early  productions,  without  any  necessity  thus  introduce  the 
place  of  Bacon's  residence  into  his  play?  What  thread  of  con- 
nection, geographical,  political,  poetical  or  biographical,  was  there 
between  Stratford  and  St.  Albans  ? 

I  have  only  space  to  give  two  or  three  extracts  to  show  the  re- 
semblance between  Tom  Stuckley  and  the  Shakespeare  writings. 

In   Stuckley  we  have: 

Mix  not  my  forward  summer  with  sharp  breath; 
Nor  intercept  my  purpose,  being  good. 

Compare  this  with  Shakespeare's: 

Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stained  with  mnd; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixed} 

In  Stuckley  we  have: 

He  soonest  loseth  that  despairs  to  win. 

This  is  the  embryo  of  the  thought: 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  gain. 
By  fearing  to  attempt.* 

In  Stuckley  we  find: 

Nay,  if  you  look  but  on  his  mind, 
Much  more  occasion  shall  ye  find  to  love  him. 

Compare  this  with  Shakespeare's  69th  sonnet: 

They  look  into  the  beauty  of  the  mind. 
In  Stuckley  we  have: 

You  muddy  slave. 

In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

You  muddy  rascal.' 

In  Stuckley  we  have: 

.  And  that  which  in  mean  men  would  seem  a  fault. 
As  leaning  to  ambition,  or  such  like, 
Is  in  a  king  but  well  beseeming  him. 

>  Titus  Andronicusy  V,  a.  *  Measure /or  Measure^  i,  5.  ZHd  IJtnry  IV. ^  ii,  4. 
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In  Shakespeare  we  have: 

That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  t}lasphemy. ' 

And  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  date  of  this  composition  by  the 
following  allusion: 

Will  you  so  much  annoy  your  vital  powers 
As  to  oppress  them  with  the  prison  stink  ? 

Mr.  Simpson  calls  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  Bacon's 
Natural  History: 

The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plague,  is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when 
prisoners  have  been  long  and  close  and  nastily  kept;  whereof  we  have  had  in  our 
time  experience  twice  or  thrice;  when  both  the  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and 
numbers  of  those  that  attended  the  business,  or  were  present,  sickened  upon  it  or 
died.« 

This  allusion  in  the  play  to  "  the  prison  stink"  probably  refers 
to  "  the  black  assizes  *'  at  Oxford,  in  1577,  or  at  Exeter,  in  1586;  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  play  of  Stuckley  was  written  by  Francis 
Bacon,  soon  after  the  death  of  Stuckley,  and  subsequent  to  his  return 
to  England;  and  that  reference  was  therein  had  to  "  the  black  assizes  ** 
at  Oxford,  in  1577. 

I  would  close  by  calling  attention  to  the  Shakespearean  ring  in 
these  lines  from  Stuckley *s  address  to  King  Philip  of  Spain: 

Right  high  and  mighty,  if  to  kings,  installed 
And  sacredly  anointed,  it  belong 
To  minister  true  justice,  and  relieve 
The  poor  oppressed  stranger,  then  from  thee, 
'       Renowned  Philip,  that  by  birth  of  place 
Upholds  the  scepter  of  a  royal  king. 
Stuckley,  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman, — 
But  neither  like  a  soldier  nor  a  man 
Of  some  of  thy  unworthy  subjects  handled, — 
Doth  challenge  justice  at  thy  sacred  hands. 

IV.     Christopher  Marlowe. 

We  see  it  intimated  in  the  Cipher  that  the  plays  of  Christopher 
Marlowe  were  written  by  Francis  Bacon;  that  he  was  Bacon's  first 
mask  or  cover.     Is  this  statement  improbable  or  unreasonable  ? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  who  Marlowe  was.  Christopher 
Marlowe,  or  Marlin,  as  the  name  was  often  spelled,  was  bom  in 

*  Measure  /or  Measure^  ii,2.  *  Natural  History^  cent,  x.  No.  qx4. 
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Canterbury  precisely  two  months  before  the  birth  of  Shakspere. 
His  father  was  "  clarke  of  St.  Marie's."  Marlowe  was  educated  at  the 
King's  School,  in  his  native  town,  and  at  Benet  College,  Cambridge, 
Soon  after  coming  of  age,  it  is  supposed,  he  followed  the  soldiers 
to  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  next  we  hear  of  him  is  as 
an  actor  in  London,  and  the  author  of  Tamburlaine  in  1587,  when 
twenty-three  years  of  age. 

We  find  the  same  incompatibilities  between  the  work  and  the 
life  of  Marlowe  which  exist  in  the  case  of  Shakspere.  While  his 
biography  tells  us  that  he  was  a  drunken,  licentious,  depraved 
creatuie,  who  was  about  to  be  arrested  for  blasphemy,  and  e*^.- 
caped  the  gallows  or  the  stake  by  being  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
"  stabbed  to  death  by  a  bawdy  servingman  rival  of  his  in  his  lewd 
love;"*  at  the  same  time  he  appears  by  his  writings  to  have  been 
an  exquisite  poet  who  actually  revolutionized  Knglish  literature. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  says: 

He  is  the  greatest  discoverer,  the  most  daring  and  inspired  pioneer,  in  all  our 
poetic  literature.  Before  him  there  was  neither  genuine  blank  verse  nor  a  genuine 
tragedy  in  our  language.  After  his  arrival  the  way  was  prepared,  the  paths  were 
made  straight  for  Shakespeare. 

And  the  same  high  authority  says,  speaking  of  Tamburlaine: 

It  is  the  first  poem  ever  written  in  English  blank  verse,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  rhymeless  decasyllables;  and  it  contains  one  of  the  noblest  passages,  perhaps, 
indeed,  the  noblest,  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  ever  written  by  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  poetry. 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Shakespeare  steps  upon  the  boards, 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  just  as  Marlowe  steps  off.  Marlowe  was  slain 
June  I,  1593;  and  Halliwell-Phillipps  says  the  first  appearance  of  a 
Shakespeare  play  was  March  3,  1592  —  the  play  of  Henry  VI.  But 
there  are  high  authorities  who  claim  that  the  play  of  Henry  VI,  was 
written  by  Marlowe  ! 

Swinburne"  finds  that  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI.  are  aut  Christophorus  Marlowe  aut  diabolus.     He  says: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  imitator,  but  one,  should  have  had  the  power  to 
catch  the  very  trick  of  his  hand,  the  very  note  of  his  voice,  and  incredible  that  the 
one  who  might  would  have  set  himself  to  do  so;  for,  if  this  be  not  indeed  the  voice 
and  this  the  hand  of  Marlowe,  then  what  we  find  in  these  verses  is  not  the  fidelity 
of  a  follower  but  the  servility  of  a  copyist.  .  .  ,  He  [Shakespeare]  had  much  at 

'  Sir  William  Vaughan,  Golden  Grote^  i6oo.       *  Vol.  xv,  p.  558.      '  A  Study  cfShak.y  p.  51. 
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starting  to  learn  of  Marlowe,  and  he  did  learn  much;  in  his  earlier  plays,  and. 
above  all,  in  his  earliest  historic  plays,  the  influence  of  the  earlier  poet,  the  echo  of 
his  style,  the  iteration  of  his  manner,  may  be  perpetually  traced. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  says: 

It  is  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  can  be  which  depends  chiefly  upon  cumula- 
tive and  collateral  evidence,  that  the  better  part  of  what  is  best  in  the  serious 
scenes  of  King  Henry  VI.  is  mainly  the  work  of  Marlowe. 

There  are  a  group  of  plays  which  have  been  claimed  alternately 
for  both  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare.  The  writings  of  the  two  men, 
at  the  beginning  of  Shakespeare's  career,  overlap  and  run  into  each 
other. 

The  same  writer  in  the  British  Encyclopaedia  thinks  T)u  Con- 
tention between  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York  and  LanccLster^  now 
usually  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  was  written  by  Marlowe. 

Halliwell-Phillipps  says: 

There  are  a  few  striking  coincidences  of  language,  especially  in  the  passage 
respecting  the  wild  O'Neil,  to  be  traced  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  and  the 
Contention  plays  of  1594  and  1595;  and  also  that  a  line  from  the  Jew  of  Malta  ts 
found  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  not  in  the  True  Tragedy,^ 

And  here  is  another  borrowed  line  : 

Marlowe  says,  in  Doctor  Faustus^*  speaking  of  Helen  of  Troy: 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships. 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

While   in  Shakespeare  we  have  Troilus  referring  to  this  same 

Helen  in  these  words : 

She  is  a  pearl, 
Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships. 
And  turned  crowned  kings  to  merchants.* 

And  the  genius  and  style  exhibited  in  the  early  plays  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  later  plays  of  Marlowe  are  almost  identical. 

Cunningham  says*  of  a  passage  in  TamburlainCy  "One  could 
almost  fancy  that  it  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare  himself/' 
Hallam  *  says  The  fetv  of  Malta  is  "  more  rigorously  conceived, 
both  as  to  character  and  circumstances,  than  any  other  Elizabethan 
play,  except  those  of  Shakespeare."  Mr.  Collier'  thinks  that  if  Mar- 
lowe had  written  The  Jew  of  Malta  with  a  little  more  pains,  *'he 

*  Vol.  XV,  p.  557.  •  Introduction  to  Works  0/  Marlowe^  p.  zit. 

«  Halliwell-Phillipps'   Outlines  0/  Life  *  Introduc.  to  Hist,  and  Lit.  0/  Euro^.  toI  ii, 

o/Shak,^  p.  2ao.  p.  970. 

•Act  V,  scene  4.  ^ Hist.  Dram. Poetry, vol.  Hi,  135. 

*  Troilus  and  Cressida.  ii,  a. 
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ivould  not  only  have  drawn  a  Jew  fit  to  be  matched  against  Shy- 
lock,  but  have  written  a  play  not  much  inferior  to  The  Merchant  of 
Venice'^  Hazlitt  pronounces  one  scene  in  Edward  II,  "cer- 
tainly superior  '*  to  a  parallel  scene  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  //. 
Charles  Lamb  said  "  the  death  scene  of  Marlowe's  King  moves  pity 
and  terror  beyond  any  scene  ancient  or  modern."  And  of  the  play 
of  Doctor  Faustus  the  writer  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^  says: 

Few  masterpieces  of  any  age,  in  any  language,  can  stand  beside  this  tragic 
poem,  for  the  qualities  of  terror  and  splendor,  for  intensity  of  purpose  and  sublim- 
ity of  note. 

And  we  have  seen  the  critics  speculating  whether  Marlowe,  if  he 
had  not  been  prematurely  cut  off,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  would  not 
Jiave  been  in  time  as  great  a  poet  as  Shakespeare  I 

As  if  bountiful  Nature,  after  waiting  for  five  thousand  years  to 
produce  a  Shakespeare,  had  been  delivered  of  twins  in  that  year  of 
^race,  1564 !  And  we  are  asked  to  believe  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Marlowe's  drunken  brawl,  the  two  intellectual  monsters  would  have 
existed  side  by  side  for  thirty  years  or  so,  corruscating  Tambur- 
JaineSy  Lears^  Doctor  Faustuses  and  Hamlets  to  the  end  of  the  chapter; 
to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  pyrotechnically  astounded  multitude, 
who  couldn't  have  told  the  productions  of  one  from  the  other. 
But  it  was  a  sad  fact  that  one  of  these  brilliant  suns  was  not  able  to 
rise  until  the  other  had  set;  and  unfortunate  that  both  at  last 
■declined  their  glorious  orbs  into  a  sea  of  strong  drink,  while  **the 
god  of  the  machine  "  was  behind  the  scenes  delivering  immortal 
sermons  in  behalf  of  temperance. 

V.      Still  Other  Writers. 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  an  unbounded  intellectual  activity  — 
^  Proteus  that  sought  as  many  disguises  as  nature  itself.  We  see 
the  appearance  of  the  country  changing:  the  soft  earth  of  the  forest 
begins  to  give  place  to  stretches  of  sand  and  gravel;  there  are  larger 
patches  of  light  through  the  tree-tops;  we  hear  a  mighty  voice 
murmuring  in  the  distance.  We  are  approaching  the  ocean.  We 
^re  coming  nearer  to  a  great  revelation. 

Mrs.  Pott  expresses  the  opinion,  in  a  private  letter, — and  I  have 
;great  confidence  in  her  penetration  and  judgment,  —  that  she  sees 

*  Vol.  XV,  p.  557. 
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the  signs  of  the  Promus  notes,  and  other  Baconianisms  of  thought 
and  expression,  not  only  in  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  but  in  the  writings 
of  Marston,  Massinger,  Middleton,  Greene,  Shirley  and  Webster. 
She  also  believes  that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  the  poems  which 
appeared  in  that  age,  signed  ^^Ignoto;'*  and  that  he  must  have  helped 
to  edit  the  great  book  on  Ciphers  published  in  Holland  in  162 j.  And 
she  adds: 

He  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  partly  fictitious  works  about  his  own 
society  of  the  Rosicrucians,  published  in  Holland  1603  et  seq, 

A  friend  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Massinger  denied  the 
divine  right  of  kings;  and  I  have  shown  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  was  to  assail  this  destructive  superstition. 

It  will  be  said  that  no  man  could  find  the  time  for  such  vast 
labors;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  apart  from  the  Shakespeare 
Plays  we  have  very  little  that  represents  the  first  forty  years  of 
Bacon's  life;  and  the  capacities  of  time  depend  on  the  man  that 
uses  them.  Napoleon  said  chat  great  battles  were  won  in  the 
"quarters  of  hours;"  and  we  have  heard  of  men,  like  the  "Learned 
Blacksmith,"  who  acquired  a  new  language  by  giving  a  half  hour 
every  day  to  it  for  a  year.  Now,  between  1581,  when  Bacon  was 
twenty,  and  161 1,  when  his  poverty  terminated,  there  are  thirty- 
years  !  A  man  like  Bacon  could  do  an  immense  amount  of  work  in 
thirty  years.  If  he  dashed  off  a  short  play  every  two  weeks,  as 
he  did,  we  are  told,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  he  could  in  that 
time,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  produce  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
plays  !  Certainly  he  could  have  written  one-eighth  part  of  this,  say 
one  hundred  plays;  and  this  number  would  probably  cover  all  that 
Mrs.  Pott  attributes  to  his  pen;  and  he  would  still  have  had  ample 
time  left  for  philosophy  and  politics.  We  can  imagine  him,  when 
his  pockets  grew  empty,  hurriedly  scribbling  off  a  farce  or  an  after- 
piece, or  a  blood-and-thunder  tragedy,  on  any  subject  of  popular 
interest  at  the  time,  and  giving  it  to  Harry  Percy  to  sell  to  some 
of  the  roistering  playwrights,  to  produce  as  his  own.  The  man 
who  was  borrowing  five  dollars  at  a  time  from  his  brother  Anthony 
would  find  such  a  field  of  labor  very  inviting;  and  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  his  genius  would  have  every  reason  to  kee|> 
his  secret.  • 
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VI.     Montaigne's  Essays. 

The  reader  will  start.  What,  —  he  will  say,  —  is  this  man  about 
to  claim  that  the  Englishman,  Francis  Bacon,  wrote  the  greatest 
essays  ever  produced  in  France  ?     This  is  midsummer  madness  ! 

But  wait  a  moment.  Let  us  supp9se  a  case.  Let  us  suppose  an 
Englishman,  of  a  skeptical  and,  in  some  sense,  irreligious  turn  of 
mind;  a  believer  in  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  be  sure, 
but  disgusted  with  the  fierce  and  bloody  religious  wars  of  the  period^ 
and  with  the  persecutions  practiced  by  the  members  of  the  different 
Christian  sects  upon  each  other;  for,  in  the  name  of  the  gentle 
Nazarene,  they  ravaged  the  continent  of  Europe  and  burned  each 
other  by  hundreds  at  the  stake.  But  suppose  nim  living  in  a  country 
where  the  slightest  irreligious  utterance  was  treated  as  blasphemy, 
and  punished  with  death.  Now  suppose  that  he  believed  that  only 
skepticism  could  mollify  the  dreadful  earnestness  of  the  contending 
sectarians;  and  he  desired  therefore  to  plant  the  seeds  of  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  men,  that  they  might  grow,  through  many  generations, 
and  produce  a  harvest  of  gentleness,  toleration  and  freedom  of 
conscience.  And  suppose  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  with  these 
objects  in  view,  with  many  covert  utterances  that  would  "insin- 
uate," as  Bacon  said,  these  things  into  men's  thoughts;  that  would 
enter  those  houses  where  the  white  mark  on  the  door,  to  use  Bacon's 
comparison,  showed  they  were  welcome;  that  would  "select  their 
audience  "  of  those  that  could  "  pierce  through  the  veil."  Now  sup- 
pose he  —  visiting  France  —  found  a  friend  in  that  country,  of  some 
literary  taste,  who  was  willing  to  father  these  utterances,  and  trans- 
late them  into  French,  and  put  them  forth  in  his  own  name  as  his 
own  work.  Then,  you  perceive,  the  original  English  essays  might 
be  published  in  England,  with  all  their  ear-marks  upon  them,  as 
translations  of  the  French  essays;  and,  coming  in  the  guise  of  a 
distinguished  foreign  work,  they  would  not  provoke  that  scrutiny 
which  would  be  given  to  the  productions  of  an  Englishman.  For 
who  could  blame  the  translator,  or  the  publisher,  if,  in  these 
French  essays,  there  were  expressions  capable  of  a  double  mean-  | 
ing  ?  They  did  not  make  them,  or  the  translation  might  not  be 
correct.  And  who  would  say  -that  England  should  be  deprived 
of   the  opportunity  to  read  great  foreign  works  in   the   English 
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tongue,  because  certain  passages  therein  could  be  read  in  ciiilerent 
ways  ? 

And  here  I  would  first  give  Mrs.  Pott's  reasons  for  believing  that 
Bacon  wrote  the  Essays  of  Montaigne.    I  quote  from  a  recent  letter: 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  my  grounds  of  belief: 

1.  Having  examined  "  Florio's  translation^**  1603,  I  find  it  contains  all  the 
metaphors,  similes,  etc.,  of  Bacon's  early  period.  No  other  metaphors,  etc.,  but 
c':rtain  Prom  us  notes. 

2.  Having  examined  "  Cotton's  translation/'  published  1688,  I  find  it  lo  be 
very  much  enlarged,  passages  altered,  paraphrased,  etc.,  new  passages  introduced, 
and  old  opinions  negatived. 

3.  The  metaphors  and  similes  now  include  a  number  of  Bacon's  later  period, 
whereas  in  "  Florio's"  there  is  hardly  a  metaphor  which  cannot  be  found  in  plays 
and  works  prior  to  the  date  of  The  Merry  Wives.  In  Cotton  there  are  other  forms 
introduced  after  Hamlet. 

4.  The  French  original  cannot  be  made  to  match  with  both  of  these  transla- 
tions. If  the  French  uses  a  metaphor  thus:  "A  man  should  be  careful  how  he 
repeats  a  tale  lest  he  get  out  of  the  road  and  lose  his  way  in  the  wood,"  Florio 
may  translate  it  thus,  but  in  Cotton  you  will  find  it  changed  to  this  extent,  '*  he 
should  be  careful,  etc.,  lest  he  lose  his  way  arid  fall  into  the  traps  of  his  enemies." 
<I  have  not  the  books,  but  quote  from  memory.)  Such  alterations  are  frequent. 
Who  made  them  ?  How  did  Florio,  the  Italian  master  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
family,  get  employed  to  translate  a  volume  oi  French  csssiys  into  English  .^  And 
how  did  he  manage  so  completely  to  master  the  peculiarities  of  Bacon's  style,  that 
he  could  make  it  his  own  throughout  the  Essays  ? 

5.  And  why  is  it  that  there  is,  in  Montaigne's  letters  to  friends,  etc..  bound  up 
in  the  same  volume  with  the  Essays ^  not  one  Baconism  of  thought  or  diction? 

As  to  circumstantial  evidence,  we  may  observe: 

6.  That  Montaigne  was  Mayor  of  Bourdeaux  duriflg  the  three  years  of  Ba- 
con's sojourn  in  those  parts,  when  Bacon  was  known  to  be  writing  and  studying. 

7.  Francis  Bacon  kept  up  the  acquaintance  which  he  formed  with  Montaigne 
by  means  of  his  brother,  Anthony  Bacon^  who  is  recorded  to  have  tnsited  Montaigne, 
from  England^  after  Anthony's  return  home.  Montaigne  also  visited  Francis  Bacon 
in  England.  I  think  that  in  the  Cipher  the  name  Montaigne  will  be  found  ren> 
<lered  by  Mountain^  a  word  sometimes  apparently  hauled  in  somewhat  irrele- 
vantly. .  .  . 

Montaigne's  Essays^  when  one  comes  to  dissect  them,  are  only  diffuse  editions 
of  Bacon's  mature  and  condensed  utterances  in  the  Essays^  The  Advancement  *■/ 
Learning,  and  other  works;  mixed  up  with  observations,  scientific,  medical,  physio- 
logical and  psychical,  which  are  noted  chiefly  in  the  Sylva. 

The  object,  as  I  take  it,  of  his  concealing  the  authorship  of  the  early  editions 
of  this  remarkable  book  was  that  he  might  utter,  under  the  mask  of  old  age  and  of 
French  license  of  speech,  opinions  which  would  have  been  condemned  as  utterly 
unbecoming  for  a  younger  man,  an  Englishman,  and  of  Puritan  family. 

But  there  are  other  reasons:  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  En- 
^ydopccdia  Britannica  *  he  will  find  that  Montaigne  never  published 
anything,  except  the  translation  into  French  of  a  Spanish  work, 

*  Vol.  xvi,  pp.  768.  etc. 
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until  1580,  when  he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age;  and  that  he  never 
wrote  anything  but  these  Essays.  It  is  true  that  a  journal  was 
found  in  the  chateau  of  Montaigne,  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  giving  an  account  of  a  journey  he  took,  and  which  purported 
to  be  his  work;  but  it  is  a  vastly  inferior  performance  to  the  Essays^ 
**  superfluous  to  a  medical  reader  and  disgusting  to  any  other; " 
and  his  "  last  and  best  editors,  MM.  Courbet  and  Royar,"  do  not 
accept  it  as  "authentic." 

Like  Shakspere,  little  can  be  found  out  about  him.  The  Ency- 
xhpadia  Britannica  says: 

Not  much  is  known  of  him  in  these  latter  years,  and,  indeed,  despite  the  labor- 
ious researches  of  many  biographers,  of  whom  one,  Dr.  Payen,  has  never  been 
excelled  in  persevering  devotion,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  amount  of  available 
information  about  Montaigne  is  large  at  any  time  of  his  life. 

And  while  the  Essays  are  deistical,  Montaigne  died  a  devoted 
Catholic.  He  had  the  mass  served  in  his  bed-room  just  before  his 
death. 

We  find,  on  page  242  of  Montaigne,  a  curious  commentary  on 
the  thought  that  the  name  is  nothing,  kindred  to  Shakespeare's 
**  what's  in  a  name  ?"     He  says: 

Let  us  .  .  .  examine  upon  what  foundation  we  erect  this  glory  and  reputation, 
■for  which  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy:  wherein  do  we  place  this  renown  that 
we  hunt  after  with  so  great  flagrancy,  and  through  so  many  impediments,  and  so 
much  trouble  ?  //  i V,  in  conclusion^  Peter  or  William  that  carries  ity  takes  it  into  his 
possession^  and  whom  it  only  concerns,  .  .  .  Nature  has  given  us  this  passion  for  a 
pretty  toy  to  play  withal.  And  this  Peter  or  William^  what  is  it  but  a  sound  when 
all  is  done  ? 

Now,  as  the  French  for  Peter  is  Pierre,  we  have  "  this  IVtlliam 
/>r  Pierre  that  carries  away  this  glory  and  takes  it  into  his  posses- 
sion;"  and  William-Pierre  com^s  singularly  close  to  William  Shakes- 
Pierre. 

And  not  many  pages  anterior  to  this  utterance,  and  in  the  same 
chapter  and  train  of  thought,  Montaigne  says,  on  page  225: 

All  other  things  are  communicable  and  fall  into  commerce;  we  lend  our  goods 
and  stake  our  lives  for  the  necessity  and  service  of  our  friend;  but  to  communicate 
a  man*s  honor  and  to  robe  another  with  a  man^s  otun  glory  is  rarely  seen. 

But  he  reflects,  as  above,  what  is  glory,  anyhow  ?  William  or 
Pierre  takes  it  and  carries  it  away,  and  it  concerns  him  only. 

And  remember  this  translation  was  published  long  after  Bacon's 
death;  just  as  we  have  seen  editions  of   the  Folio  published  in 
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1632  and  1664  that  agreed  precisely  in  the  arrangement  of  the  type 
with  that  of  1623.  And  Mrs.  Pott  has  shown  that  the  translation 
does  not  adhere  to  the  original;  and  we  have  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  on  page  271,  where  the  translator  (an  unheard-of  thing) 
actually  interjects  intp  Montaigne  quotations  from  Ben  Jonson 
not  found  in  the  original.     He  says: 

According  to  that  of  Mr.  Jonson,  which,  without  oflfense  to  Monsieur  Montaigne^ 
/  will  here  presume  to  insert  ! 

And  is  it  not  a  little  singular  to  find  the  Italian  teacher  quoting 
the  play-writer  Ben  Jonson  ? 

And  again  on  page  259  he  interpolates  a  poem  from  Plutarch^ 
not  in  the  original  —  an  extraordinary  liberty  in  any  translator. 

And  we  see  the  author,  as  a  young  man,  asserting  himself  on 
page  281: 

For  my  part  I  believe  our  souls  are  adult  at  twenty,  such  as  they  are  ever  like 
to  be,  and  as  capable  then  as  ever.  A  soul  that  has  not  by  that  time  given  earnest 
of  its  force  and  virtue,  will  never  after  come  to  proof.  Natural  parts  and  excel- 
lences produce  that  they  have  of  vigorous  and  fine,  within  that  term,  or  never. 

Surely  no  man  who  had  written  his  first  book  at  forty-seven 
would  be  likely  to  give  birth  to  that  radical  and  unfounded  utter- 
ance; he  would  be  nriore  inclined  to  the  belief  of  him  of  old,  that 
"young  men  think  old  men  to  be  fools,  but  old  men  know  young 
mei?  to  be  such.'* 

And  we  find  Montaigne  expressing  the  exact  root  and  ground- 
work of  Bacon's  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary  sentence  (page 
469) : 

The  senses  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human  knowledge. 

This  was  the  very  point  where  the  philosophy  of  modern  times 
diverged  from  that  of  antiquity:  the  latter  turned  for  light  to  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind;  the  former  to  the  facts  of  external 
nature,  as  revealed  by  the  senses. 

In  fact,  in  reading  these  Essays  we  see  the  Ndi'um  Organum  in 
its  first  forms,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  youthful  mind 
of  Bacon.     Montaigne  says  (page  50): 

He  cannot  avoid  owning,  that  the  senses  are  the  sovereign  lords  of  his  kno^vledge; 
but  they  are  uncertain  and  falsifiable  in  all  circumstances.      '  Tis  there  thai  he  is  A^ 

fight  it  out  to  the  last. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  to  found  knowledge 
on  the  observations  of  the  senses,  after  clearing  the  mind  of  its  iWo/s, 
or  preconceptions  and  errors;  and  it  was  on  this  line  Bacon  fought 
it  out  to  the  last. 

And  we  have  this  thought  of  the  idols  also  in  Montaigne.  He 
says  (page  89): 

To  say  the  truth,  by  reason  that  we  suck  it  in  with  our  milk,  and  that  the  face 
of  the  world  presents  itself  in  this  position  to  our  first  sight,  it  seems  as  if  we  were 
born  upon  condition  to  pursue  this  practice;  and  the  common  fancies  that  we  find 
in  repute  everywhere  about  us,  and  infused  into  our  minds  with  the  seed  of  our 
fathers,  appear  to  be  most  universal  and  genuine. 

And  here  follows  a  thought  that  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  In 
1592: 

From  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  whatever  is  off  the  hinges  of  custom,  is 
believed  to  be  also  off  the  hinges  of  reason. 

Bacon  writes  a  speculative  work,  entitled  T/ie  Ntiv  Atlantis^  and 
in  another  place  he  discusses  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  Plato's 
story;  and  Montaigne  (page  166)  refers  to  the  destruction  of  At- 
lantis, and  speculates  at  length  whether  or  not  the  West  Indies 
could  be  part  of  the  ancient  island. 

And  we  see  the  spirit  of  Bacon's  subtle  and  paradoxical  Charac- 
ters of  a  Believing  Christian  in  the  following  utterance  of  Montaigne 
(page  417): 

To  meet  with  an  incredible  thing  is  an  occasion  to  a  Christian  to  believe, 
and  it  is  so  much  the  more  according  to  reason,  by  how  much  it  is  against  human 
reason. 

And  Bacon  says: 

A  Christian  is  one  that  believes  things  his  reason  cannot  comprehend.' 

And  when  we  remember  that  Bacon  did  not  dare  to  publish  these 
Paradoxes  during  his  life-time,  we  can  see  why  the  same  thoughts, 
more  fully  elaborated,  were  put  forth  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  the  Paradoxes  as  well  as  the  Montaigne  Essays 
were  the  work  of  Bacon's  unbelieving  youth. 

And  here  we  have  a  thought  worthy  of  Bacon's  finest  and  highest 
inspiration.     Speaking  of  life,  Montaigne  says  (p.  442): 

For  why  do  we  from  this  instant  derive  the  title  of  being,  which  is  but  a  flash 
in  the  infinite  course  0/  an  eternal  night? 

*  Characters  of  a  Believing  Christian. 
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I  regret  that  I  have  not  space  to  quote  the  thousands  of  magnifi- 
cent and  profound  and  Baconian  thoughts  that  throng  the  pages 
of  these  Essays,     It  is  a  veritable  mine  of  gems. 

And  the  very  thought  of  Bacon  that  the  senses  were  the  holes 
which  communicated  with  the  locked-up  spirit,  and  that  if  we  had 
more  holes  through  matter,  more  senses,  we  would  apprehend 
things  in  nature  now  hidden  from  us,  appears  in  Montaigne.  He 
says  (pages  47 9-499)- 

Who  knows  whether  to  us  also  one,  two  or  three,  or  many  other  senses  may  not 
be  wanting?  .  .  .  Let  an  understanding  man  imagine  human  nature  originally  pro* 
duced  without  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  consider  what  ignorance  and  trouble  such 
a  defect  would  bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and  blindness  in  the  soul;  he  will 
then  see  by  that,  of  how  great  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  the  privation 
of  another  such  sense,  or  of  two  or  three,  should  we  be  so  deprived,  would  be. 
....  Who  knows  whether  all  human  kind  commit  not  the  like  absurdity,  for  want 
of  some  sense,  and  that  through  this  default  the  greater  part  of  the  face  of  things  b 
concealed  from  us  ? 

And  in  the  above  quotation  we  see  the  embryo  of  the  thought 
expressed  by  Shakespeare: 

There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance. 

In  short,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this  dilemma:  either 
Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  or  Francis  Bacon 
stole  a  great  many  of  his  noblest  thoughts,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  his  philosophy,  from  Montaigne.  But  Bacon  was  a  complete 
man;  he  expanded  into  a  hundred  fields  of  mental  labor.  Montaigne 
did  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  the  world  but  publish  these 
Essays;  trgo:  the  great  thoughts  came  not  from  Montaigne  to 
Bacon,  but  from  Bacon  to  Montaigne. 

And  the  writer  of  Montaigne  was  a  poet.     He  says  (page  78): 

I  am  one  of  those  who  are  most  sensible  to  the  power  of  the  imagioatioa; 
every  one  is  justled,  and  some  are  overthrown  by  it.  It  has  a  very  great  impress- 
ion upon  me;  and  I  make  it  my  business  to  avoid  wanting  force  to  resist  it. 

And  again  he  says  (page  100): 

The  poetic  raptures  and  those  prodigious  flights  of  fancy  that  ravish  and  trans- 
port the  author  out  of  himself,  why  should  we  not  attribute  them  to  his  good  for- 
tune, since  the  poet  himself  confesses  they  exceed  his  sufficiency  and  force,  and 
acknowledges  them  to  proceed  from  something  else  than  himself? 

Here  we  have  the  same  thought  expressed  by  Bacon,  as  to 
divine  influences  in   his  work,  and  are  reminded  of  his  chaplain's 
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Statement  that  he  got  his  thoughts  from  something  within  him^ 
apart  from  himself. 

And  he  says  (page  536),  speaking  of  ** poesy":  "I  love  it  in- 
finitely." 

And  on  page  142  he  says: 

I  would  have  things  so  exceed  and  wholly  possess  the  imagination  of  him  that 
hears  that  he  should  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  think  of  words. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  Hamlet's  contempt  for  "  words,  words^ 
words." 

And  Montaigne  had  also  the  dramatic  instinct.      He  says  (page 

597): 

How  oft  have  I,  as  I  passed  along  the  streets,  had  a  good  mind  to  tvrite  a  farce^ 
to  revenge  the  poor  boys  whom  I  have  seen  flayed,  knocked  down,  and  miserably 
abused  by  some  father  or  mother. 

And  the  profound  admiration  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  we  have 
seen  in  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  reappears  in  Montaigne.  He  says 
(page  612): 

This  sole  vice  (ambition)  spoiled  in  him  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  nature  that 
ever  was. 

This  is  precisely  the  thought  of   Bacon,  who  calls  Julius  Caesar 

The  most  excellent  spirit  (his  ambition  reserved)  of  the  world.' 

Montaigne  continues  (page  610): 

In  earnest  it  troubles  me  when  I  consider  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

Here  we  see  Bacon's  intellect  striving  to  match  itself  with  that 
of  "the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world."  And  we  see  in  Mon- 
taigne the  original  of  another  thought  which  is  found  in  Shake- 
speare.    Cassius  says  in  reference  to  Caesar: 

And  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books. 

Montaigne  says  (page  615): 

His  [Cxsar's]  military  eloquence  was  in  his  own  time  so  highly  reputed,  that 
many  of  his  army  writ  down  his  harangues  as  he  spoke  them,  by  which  means 
there  were  volumes  of  them  collected,  that  continued  a  long  time  after  him. 

And  we  see  in  Montaigne  another  curious  conception  which 
appears  in  Shakespeare.  Mark  Antony  moves  the  mob  of  Rome 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  dead  Caesar's  robe: 

^Advancement  0/ Learnings  book  ii. 
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You  all  do  know  this  mantle;  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on.  .  .  . 
Look  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through; 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made; 
Through  this,  etc. 

And  Montaigne  says. 

The  sight  of  Caesar's  robe  troubled  all  Rome,  which  was  more  than  his  death 
had  done. 

And  in  the  Montaigne  Essays  we  seem  to  see  sundry  references 
to  William  Shakspere.     He  says  (page  655): 

How  should  I  hate  the  reputation  of  being  a  pretty  fellow  at  writing,  and  an 
ass  and  a  sot  in  everything  else.  ...  Or  do  learned  writings  proceed  from  a  man  of 
so  weak  conversation  ?  Who  talks  at  a  very  ordinary  rate  and  wriUs  rarely:  is  to 
say  that  his  capacity  is  borrowed  and  not  his  own.  A  learned  man  is  not  learned 
in  all  things;  but  a  sufficient  man  is  sufficient  throughout,  even  to  ignorance 
itself. 

And  we  might  even  infer  that  there  was  a  suspicion  in  Mon- 
taigne's own  neighborhood  that  he  could  not  have  written  the 
Essays.     He  says  (page  672): 

In  my  country  of  Gascony  they  look  upon  it  as  a  drollery  to  sec  me  in  print. 
The  farther  off  I  am  read  from  my  own  home  the  better  I  am  esteemed.  I  am 
fain  to  purchase  printers  in  Guienne;  elsewhere  they  purchase  me. 

And  when  we  come  to  identities  of  thought  and  expression  I 
could  fill  a  book  as  large  as  this  with  extracts  that  are  perfectly 
paralleled  in  Bacon's  acknowledged  writings  and  in  the  Shakespeare 
Plays.  Let  me  give  a  few  instances,  not  perhaps  the  strongest,  but 
those  that  first  occur  to  me. 

Montaigne  says,  speaking  of  death; 

Give  place  to  others^  as  others  have  giz'en  place  to  you,  ^ 

Bacon  says: 

And  as  others  have  given  place  to  us,  so  must  we  in  the  end giz^e  place  to  otkers.* 

This  is  not  parallelism;  it  is  identity. 

That  strange  word  eternizing^  found  both  in  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare; ^nd  applied  to  making  a  man's  memory  perpetual  on  earth, 
(a  very  significant  thought  in  connection  with  the  man  who  com- 
posed the  Cipher),  is  found  in  Montaigne  (page  129),  used  with  the 
same  meaning,  "  the  eternizing  of  our  names." 

»   MonUigne's  Essays,  Ward,  Locke  &  Tyler's  cd.,  p.  75.  'Essay  Of  Death. 
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And  here  is  a  striking  parallelism:     Hamlet  tells  his  mother: 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands  ^  peace,  sit  you  down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  J  eart, 

Montaigne  says  (page  635): 

And  provided  the  courage  be  undaunted,  and  the  expressions  not  sounding  of 
despair,  let  her  be  satisfied  What  makes  matter  for  the  wringing  of  our  hands ^  if 
we  do  not  wring  our  thoughts, 

Montaigne  says: 

For  pedants  plunder  knowledge  from  books,  and  carry  it  on  the  tip  of  their 
lips,  just  as  birds  carry  seeds  wherewith  to  feed  their  young. 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  have,  applied  to  a  pedant: 

He  has  been  at  a  feast  of  learning  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

Montaigne  says  (page  296): 

Death  comes  all  to  one,  whether  a  man  gives  himself  his  end  or  stays  to  receive 
it  of  some  other  means;  'wYktlh^r  he  pays  before  his  day  ^  or  stays  till  his  day  of  pay 
ment  comes. 

And  in  Shakespeare  we  have  the  following,  just  before  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury: 

Falstaff.     I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 
Prince,     Why,  thou  owest  Heaven  a  death. 

Falstaff.  'Tis  not  due  yet;  I  would  be  loth  to  pay  him  before  his  day.  What 
need  I  be  so  forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me?^ 

Speaking  of  the  grave,  Montaigne  says  of  the  dead: 

But  they  are  none  of  them  come  back  to  tell  us  the  news. 

This  is  the  embryo  of  Hamlet's  reference  to  the  grave  as 

That  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveler  returns. 

Montaigne  speaks  of  the  stars  as  "the  eternal  light  of  those 

tapers  that  roll  over  his  head;"  while  Shakespeare  has: 

Night's  candles  QJ^  burned  out. 

Montaigne  says  (page  884): 

I,  who  but  crawl  upon  the  earth. 

Shakespeare  says: 

Crawling  between  earth  and  heaven.* 

Montaigne  says: 

The  heart  and  life  of  a  great  and  triumphant  emperor  is  the  breakfast  of  a  little, 
contemptible  worm. 

'  Jsi  Htnry  /K,  v,  i.  •  Hamlet^  iil.  i. 
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In  Hamlet  we  have: 

King,     hX  supper?    Where? 

HamUt,     Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten; 
A  certain  convocation  of  worms  are  e'en  at  him. 
Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet. 

Montaigne  says: 

To  what  a  degree,  then,  does  this  ridiculous  diversion  molest  the  soul,  when  all 
her  faculties  shall  be  summoned  together  upon  this  trivial  account. 

And  Shakspeare  says  in  the  sonnets: 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  curious  expression  in  Hamlet's 

soliloquy: 

When  he  himself  may  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin; 

and  some  have  wondered  why  a  man  should  discard  daggers  and 
swords  and  assassinate  himself  with  a  bodkin.  We  turn  to  Mon- 
taigne and  find,  I  think,  the  original  of  the  thought.  He  says 
(page  217): 

A  maid  in  Picardy,  to  manifest  the  ardor  of  her  constancy,  gave  herself,  with 
a  bodkin  she  wore  in  her  hair,  four  or  five  good  lusty  stabs  into  the  arm,  till  the 
blood  gushed  out  to  some  purpose. 

Shakespeare  speaks  in  Richard  III.  of  ^Uhe  bowels  of  the  landy* 
Montaigne  (page  94)  speaks  of  "M^  botvels  of  a  mans  aitm  country^ 
Both  used  those  strange  words  graveled  and  quintessence,  Mon- 
taigne despised  the  mob.  He  speaks  like  Bacon  and  Shakespeare 
of  "  the  brutality  and  facility  natural  to  the  common  people." 

We  find  Shakespeare  speaking  of  God  thus: 

O  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens. 

And  we  find  in  Montaigne  these  lines  (page  47): 

Th*  eternal  mover  has,  in  shades  of  night, 
Future  events  concealed  from  human  sight. 

Montaigne  says  (page  227): 

We  commend  a  horse  for  his  strength  and  sureness  of  foot,  .  .  .  and  not  fnr 
his  rich  caparisons ;  a  greyhound  for  his  share  of  heels,  not  for  his  fine  collar;  a  hawk 
for  her  wings,  not  for  her  gesses  and  bells.  Why  in  like  manner  do  we  not  value  a 
man  for  what  is  properly  his  own?  He  has  a  great  train,  a  beautiful  pl^ce,  s*** 
much  credity  so  many  thousand  pounds  a  year^  and  all  these  are  about  him.  bat  noc 
in  him. 
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''In  Shakespeare  we  have  the  same  thought  thus  expressed: 

And  not  a  man  for  being  simply  man 

Hath  any  honor;  but  honor  for  those  honors 

That  arc  without  him,  2^ place ^  riches  and  favor, 

Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit.* 

ft 

I  assure  the  reader  that  I  have  to  stay  my  hand,  —  out  of  respect 
for  my  publishers, — or  I  should  fill  pages  with  similar  proofs  and 
parallelisms. 

VII.     "The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 

I  cannot  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  lead 
me  to  believe  that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  real  author  of  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy^  which  was  published  in  1621,  in  the  name  of  "  Robert 
Burton,  of  Leicestershire."  Mr.  Wharton  says:  **  It  was  written,  as 
I  conjecture,  about  the  year  1600."  It  first  appeared  under  a  nam 
de plume,  that  of  ^^Democritus  Junior T  When  it  was  first  attributed 
to  Burton  I  do  not  know.  Burton,  like  Montaigne,  never  wrote 
anything  but  this  one  production;  and,  like  Montaigne  and  Shak- 
spere,  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  will,  written  by  himself, 
is  a  crude  performance,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the 
Anatomy,  His  elder  brother,  William  Burton,  was  a  student  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1593,  and  afterwards  a  barrister  and  reporter 
at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  London.  It  is  very  probable 
he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Francis  Bacon,  being  in  the  same 
pursuit,  in  the  same  town,  at  the  very  time  the  Plays  were  being 
written. 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  wonderful  work:  —  wonderful  for 
its  learning,  its  vast  array  of  quotations  from  the  classical  writings, 
in  which  it  resembles  the  Montaigne  Essays,  the  profundity  of  its 
thoughts,  its  originality,  and  its  Baconianisms.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
it  was  the  onlv  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.  We  might  infer  that  the  Montaigne 
Essays  were  the  production  of  a  sensitive,  buoyant,  jubilant,  happy, 
vivacious,  youthful  genius;  the  Anatomy,  the  work  of  the  same 
mind,  older,  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes,  and  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  misery  and  gloom.  The  one  represents  the  man  who  wrote 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  Lovers  Labor  Lost;  the  other,  the 

•  Troilus  and  Cressida^  Hi,  3. 
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author  of  Timon  of  Athens  and  Hamlet.     In  fact,  in  many  things  it 
is  a  prose  Timon  of  Athens* 

We  have  seen  that  about  1600  Bacon's  fortunes  were  at  their 
blackest;  his  disgust  with  the  world  was  absolute;  he  was  sick, 
poor,  without  hope,  an'd  plunged  into  excessive  melancholy.  He 
himself  refers,  subsequently,  to  this  dreadful  period  in  his  life,  and 
to  the  consequent  failure  of  his  health.  We  are  told  that  the 
author  of  the  Anatomy  wrote  that  work  to  overcome  his  despair  and 
divert  his  mind  from  its  sorrows.  We  can  imagine  the  laborious 
Francis  Bacon,  with  the  same  purpose,  with  tfte  help  of  his  "good 
pens,"  collating  a  vast  commonplace-book  on  the  subject  of  "  Mel- 
ancholy," and  the  best  modes  of  medical  treatment  to  relieve  it; 
and  this  is  just  what  the  Anatomy  is:  it  is  a  commonplace-book 
with  the  citations  strung  together  by  a  thread  of  original  re- 
flection; and  it  is  full  of  identities  with  the  writings  of  Bacon. 
Let  me  give  one  instance,  which  is  most  striking. 

Coffee,  at  the  time  the  Anatomy  was  published,  had  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  England;  the  first  coffee-house  was  opened  in  Eng- 
land, in  Oxford,  in  165 1,  by  a  Jew;  and  the  second  in  London,  by  a 
Greek  servant  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1652.  Bacon,  we  know, 
was  collecting  the  facts  for  his  Natural  History  for  years;  Montagu 
says  some  of  them  were  drawn  from  observations  made  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  as  one  of  the  curious  facts,  in  that 
compendium  of  facts,  we  find  this  entry: 

They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coffa^  made  of  a  berry  of  the  same  name, 
as  black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong  scent,  but  not  aromatical;  which  they  take, 
beaten  into  powder,  in  water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it,  and  sit  at  it,  in  their 
coffa-houses,  which  are  like  our  taverns.  This  drink  comforteth  the  heart  and 
brain,  and  helpeth  digestion.' 

We  turn  to  Burton,  and  we  find  him  saying: 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffee  (for  they  use  no  wine),  so  named  of  a  herrr 
as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use  among  the 
Lacedamonians,  and  perhaps  the  same),  which  they  sip  still  of  and  sup  as  warm  as 
they  can  suffer;  they  spend  n:uch  time  in  those  coffee-houses,  which  are  somewhaz 
like  our  ale-houses  or  taverns,  and  there  they  sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive 
away  the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together,  because  they  find  by  experience  that 
that  kind  of  drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion  and  procureth  alacrity.* 

I  italicise  the  woids  used  by  Bacon  which  are  also  used  by  Bur- 
ton.    Bacon's  Natural  History  was  not  published  until  1627,  so  that 

•  Sylva  Sylvaruniy  cent,  viii,  §  738.  ^Anatomy  0/  Afelancko/y,  v.  1.  ii,  p.  398. 
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Burton  could  not  have  borrowed  from  it,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  Bacon  would  have  borrowed  from  Burton  without  giving  him 
due  credit  therefor.  And  yet  we  find  both  writers  treating  of  the 
same  subject,  in  the  same  language,  with  the  same  ideas,  and  even 
falling  into  the  same  error,  that  is,  to  say  that  the  coffee  berry  is 
**as  black  as  soot/* 

On  page  129  of  Volume  I.,  Burton  refers  to  details  which  show 
the  writer  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  old  Verulam, 
in  which  St.  Albans  was  situated,  and  with  its  antiquities. 

B.  Atwater  of  old,  or,  as  some  will,  Henry  I.,  made  a  channel  from  Trent  to 
Lincoln,  navigable;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed,  and  much  mention 
is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments,  found  about  old  Verulamium. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  a  foot-note  to  this  passage, 
we  have  this  curious  and  inexplicable  remark: 

Near  S.  Albans,  which  must  not  now  be  whispered  in  the  ear. 

One  would  almost  suspect  that  the  name  of  St  Albans  was 
dragged  in,  in  this  singular  fashion,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
cipher  narrative;  and  there  are  many  other  things  in  the  Anatomy 
which  point  in  the  same  direction.  Certain  it  is  that  the  finding  of 
ancient  anchors,  in  the  meadows  of  Old  Verulam,  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  known  to  Bacon,  who  was  raised  there  and  had, 
as  a  boy,  rambled  all  over  those  fields,  than  to  Burton,  born  at 
Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  whose  residence,  nearly  all  his  life, 
seems  to  have  been  at  Oxford.  But,  in  any  event,  why  was  not 
the  name  of   St,  Albans  to  be  "  whispered  in  the  ear  "  ? 

Burton  avows  the  singular  belief  that  England  was  formerly 
more  densely  populated  than  it  was  in  his  time  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  in  the  year  1607  Bacon,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  ex- 
pressed the  same  unusual  conviction.* 

We  turn  to  another  remarkable  evidence  of  identity. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bacon  wrote  a  work  called  The  New  At- 
lantis. It  was  an  attempt  to  represent  an  Utopia.  It  was  published 
in  1627.  The  name  was  a  singular  one  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
island  of  Atlantis,  Plato  tells  us,  was  sunk  in  the  ocean  because  of 
the  iniquities  of  its  people.  Why,  then,  employ  a  new  Atlantis  to 
show  the  human  race  regenerated  ?     But  this  was  Bacon's  fancy. 

>  Works^  vol.  V,  p.  352. 
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And,  strange  to  say,  we  find  Robert  Burton  in  The  Anatomy  of  Mel 
anckoly  falling  into  the  same  fancy,  and  declaring  in  1600,  or  162 1 : 

I  will  yet,  to  satisfy  and  please  myself,  make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  tu-v 
Atlantis^  a  poetical  commonwealth  of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer, 
build  cities,  make  laws,  statutes,  as  I  list  myself.     And  why  may  I  not  ?' 

And  then  he  proceeds  through  some  dozen  pages  to  work  out 
his  fable,  very  much  as  Bacon  did  in  The  New  Atlantis,  but  not,  cf 
course,  as  completely  or  philosophically;  and  evidently  the  Neu*  At- 
lantis of  Burton  is  but  the  rude  sketch  of  The  New  Atlantis  of  Bacon. 
Says  Burton: 

I  will  have  certain  ships  sent  out  for  new  discoveries  every  yea."  ...  to  ob> 
serve  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  in  other  countries.* 

While  Bacon*  details  how,  under  the  orders  of  the  ancient  King 
Solomono,  two  ships  were  sent  out  every  twelve  years,  from  his  Nnc 
Atlantis,  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  acquire  new  knowledge 
as  to  science,  arts,  manufactures  and  inventions. 

Burton  has  his  officers  all  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  "  no 
fees  to  be  given  or  taken  on  pain  of  losing  their  places; "  while 
Bacon  represents  the  officials  of  his  Netv  Atlantis  as  refusing  any 
fees,  with  the  exclamation,  "  What,  twice-paid  ! " 

Burton  says  that  in  his  Utopia 

He  that  invents  anything  for  public  good,  in  any  art  or  science,  wnies  a  treat- 
ise, or  performs  any  noble  exploit,  shall  be  accordingly  enriched^  hcmored  and  f^rt- 
f erred. 

While  Bacon  describes  *  the  great  galleries  of  his  Utopia  filled 
with  "  the  statues  of  all  principal  inventors^*  including  Columbus, 
the  monk  that  made  gunpowder,  the  inventors  of  music,  of  letters, 
of  silk,  etc.     He  adds: 

For  upon  every  invention  of  value,  we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  girr 

him  a  liberal  and  honorable  reward. 

In  short,  we  see  the  seeds  of  Bacon's  New  Atlantis  in  Burton's 
New  Atlantis;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  came  out  of  the  same 
mind. 

And  I  could  fill  pages,  did  space  permit,  with  the  startling  iden- 
tities of  speech  and  thought  which  I  have  found  to  exist  between 

"^  Anaicmy  of  Melancholy^  vol.  i,  p.  131.  *  The  New  Atlantis^  voL  i,  p.  260,  Monta|pi*s  ed. 

*  Paj?e  n7.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  1109. 
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the  Anatomy  and  Bacon's  acknowledged  writings  and  the  Shake- 
speare Plays. 

And  in  the  Anatomy  we  see  the  vastness  of  those  medical  studies 
which  crop  out  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays. 

Indeed,  the  world  will  hereafter  have  to  study  the  great  Plays 
by  the  wondrous  light  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  and  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  of  Burton.  Here  is  the  man  himself  revealed,  in 
youth  and  maturity.  We  see  here  the  profound  learning,  the  in- 
exhaustible industry,  the  scope  and  grasp  of  mind,  which  have 
glinted  through  the  interstices  of  the  Plays  like  the  red  light  of  the 
dawning  sun  through  the  tangled  leaves  of  a  forest.  We  see,  in 
short,  the  tremendous  preparations  of  that  wondrously  stored  mind, 
whose  very  drippings  have  astounded  mankind  in  the  disguise  of 
the  untaught  player  of  Stratford. 

VIII.     The  Cipher. 

And,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
Bacon  put  the  stamp  of  his  Cipher  upon  nearly  all  his  works, 
with  intent  some  day  to  have  them  all  reclaimed.  And  why  do  I 
say  this  ?  Because  nearly  everywhere  I  find  not  only  the  words 
Bacony  and  St,  Albans^  and  Francis^  and  Nicholas^  and  Shake^  and 
spur  and  speere,  scattered  over  these  unacknowledged  works,  but 
because  I  can  see  those  curious  twistings  of  the  sentences 
which  so  puzzled  commentators  in  the  Plays,  and  which  mark 
the  strain  to  bring  in  the  Cipher  narrative.  The  discussion  of 
this  matter  would  fill  a  book;  I  can  now  but  touch  upon  a  few 
proofs. 

Take  the  Marlowe  plays.  Some  of  them  exist,  like  some  of  the 
Shakespeare  Plays,  in  two  forms:  a  brief  form,  and  a  larger  form. 
I  found  in  the  Doctor  Faustus^  that,  when  the  Doctor  is  demanding 
some  exhibition  of  demoniacal  power,  Cornelius  says: 

Then  haste  thee  to  some  solitary  grove 
And  bear  wise  Bacon* s  and  Aibanus*  works, 
The  Hebrew  Psalter  and  New  Testament, 
And  whatsoever  else  is  requisite. 

« 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  name  of  Bacon,  but  Albanus,  The  latter 
word  the  commentators  changed  to  Albertus,  and  says  one  critic: 

*Act  i«scccca. 
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Cornelius  saddled  Faustus  with  a  heavy  burden;  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus 
fill  twenty-one  thick  folios,  and  those  of  Roger  Bacon  are  asserted  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  one  in  number. 

It  is  evident  that  the  order  of  Cornelius  to  bring  along  this 
vast  library  was  merely  an  excuse  to  drag  in  the  significant 
cipher  words. 

And  again  the  name  of  Bacon  appears  in  the  same  play: 

I  am  Gluttony;  my  parents  are  all  dead,  and  the  devil  a  pen.iy  they  have  left 
me  but  a  small  pension;  and  that  buys  me  thirty  meals  a  day  and  ten  bevers;  a 
small  trifle  to  suffice  nature.  I  come  of  a  royal  pedigree;  my  father  was  a  Gamwt^n 
of  Baam^  and  my  mother  was  a  hogshead  of  claret  wine  J 

This  is  the  same  old  ''^Gammon  of  Bacon'*  which  the  carrier 
had  in  his  panniers,  and  which  did  such  good  service,  in  ist 
Henry  IV.  • 

And  in  The  Jew  of  Malta  Barabas  and  Ithamore  are  about  to 
strangle  a  friar.     Ithamore  says: 

Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  him  shake  his  heels.' 

And  when  they  have  strangled  the  friar  Ithamore  says: 

'  Tis  neatly  done,  here's  no  print  at  all.  .  .  .  Nay,  master,  be  ruled  by  me  a 
little  {stands  up  the  body)\  so  let  him  lean  upon  his  staff;  excellent,  he  stands  as  if 
he  were  begging  of  Bacon. 

The  great  artist  had  not  yet  acquired  the  cunning  in  handling 
his  suspicious  words  which  is  shown  in  the  Plays.  All  this  is  very 
forced:  "x^a>^^  his  heels,"  "here's  no /«'«/ at  all,"  " as  if  begging  of 
Bacon:' 

It  seems  to  me  these  two  plays  go  together  in  the  cipher 
work,  and  we  have  spheres  in  Doctor  Faustus  matching  this  shake  in 
The  Jew  of  Malta.  In  Dicby  Queen  of  Carthagey  I  find  allusions  to 
Elizabeth,  Burleigh,  etc.  And  in  all  these  plays  there  is  a  g^eat  deal 
about  Aristotle y  and  the  Organon^  Sind^ooks,  and  librarieSy  ^nd  printing 
and  poets;  and  the  singular  word  eternized  appears  in  almost  every 
one  of  the  Marlowe  plays,  just  as  we  have  found  it  in  the  Shake- 
speare Plays,  Montaigne's  Essays^  and  The  Anatomy  of  Melanch^y; 
as  if,  in  every  one  of  them.  Bacon,  in  the  internal  cipher  story, 
was  repeating  his  purpose  to  do  that  which,  in  one  of  his  acknowl- 
edged masks,  he  advised  the  King  to  do,  to-wit:  to  eternise  his 
name  on  earth. 

>  Doctor  Fmustut^  ii,  2.  *  Act  it,  scene  i.  *  Act  it,  scene  s. 
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And  in  Montaigne's  Essays  we  have  (page  878): 

Whoever  shall  cure  a  child  of  an  obstinate,  aversion  to  brown  bread,  bacon  or 
garlic,  will  cure  him  of  all  kind  of  delicacy. 

The  substance  bacon  was  considered  in  that  age  a  diet  fit  for 
nobles;  —  the  peasants  could  not  get  enough  of  it.  Why  should  a 
child  have  an  aversion  for  it  ?    It  is  all  forced. 

And  the  text  of  Montaigne  is  in  some  places  fairly  peppered 
with  the  words  Francis  and  Francisco.  On  page  42  we  have  "  King 
Francis  the  First,"  on  the  next  line,  ** Francisco  Tavernai^  the  ambas- 
sador ol  Francisco  Sforza;"  in  the  next  sentence,  **  Kin^  Francis  ** 
again;  on  the  same  page  ^^ Signer  Francisco;"  on  the  next  page 
" King  Francis"  and  on  the  next  line  " King  Francis "  again.  On 
page  46  we  have:  "Which  makes  the  example  of  Francis,  Marquis 
of  Saluzzo,  who,  being  lieutenant  to  King  Francis  the  First,"  etc. 
On  page  44  we  have  "  King  Francis"  again.  And  we  have  Nicholas y 
IViiiiam,  WilliamSy  shake,  and  spur  and  spear e  many  times  repeated; 
together  with  a  great  many  allusions  to  England  and  Scotland,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (page  6*1),  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  English,  the  White 
Rose,  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  (page  36),  Bullen;  all  of 
which  seem  rather  out  of  place  in  a  French  work  not  a  history  of 
or  dealing  with  English  affairs.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  also  in 
the  text  about  plays,  players,  actors,  tragedies,  comedies,  etc.  And 
we  find  the  most  absurd  sentences  dragged  into  the  text  to  meet, 
as  I  suppose,  the  requirements  of  a  cipher  story.  Take  for  in- 
stance this  sentence  (page  31): 

What  causes  the  misadventures  that  befall  us  do  we  not  invent  ?  .  .  .  Those 
beautiful  tresses,  young  lady,  you  may  so  liberally  tear  off,  are  in  no  way  guilty, 
nor  is  it  the  whiteness  of  those  delicate  breasts  you  so  unmercifully  beat,  that  with 
an  unlucky  bullet  has  slain  your  beloved  brother. 

Who  is  the  young  lady?  There  is  nothing  more  about  her  in 
the  text.  And  is  it  the  white  breasts  that  have  slain  her  brother? 
Or  did  the  young  lady  slay  him  ?  And  where  did  the  bullet  come 
from  ?  Was  it  from  the  white  breasts  ?  It  is  all  nonsense  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  text.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
passages. 

And  Montaigne  ends  one  of  his  chapters  with  this  singular  dec- 
laration (page  37): 
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For  my  part  I  shall  take  care,  if  I  can,  that  my  death  discover  nothing  that  my 
life  has  not  first  openly  manifested  and  publicly  declared. 

I  think  Mrs.  Pott  is  right  in  supposing  that  Montaigne  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  Cipher  story  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays  in  the 
name  oi  Alountaine ;  for  instance,  we  find  Pistol  in  The  Merry  Wives 
calling  Evans  "  thou  Mauntaine  forreyner; "  and  in  the  same  play 
Falstaff  alludes  to  himself  as  "a  mauntaine  of  mummy.*'  And 
both  of  these  Mountaines  or  Montaignes  are  cunningly  accompanied 
by  the  de  and  /a,  making  the  de  la  Montaigne,  It  would  puzzle  a 
simple-minded  man  to  know  how  Bacon,  in  an  English  play,  could 
work  in  twice  the  French  words  de  la.  But  this  is  how  he  does  it: 
He  has  a  French  doctor  in  the  play,  Dr.  Caius,  and  his  broken 
English  furnishes  the  de.  In  act  i,  scene  4,  we  have  the  Doctor  ex- 
claiming: 

What  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? 

And  a  few  lines  above  this  we  have: 

0  Diable,  Diable,  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? 
Villanie  Za-roone:  Rugby  my  rapier. 

These  adroit  subtleties  provide  for  the  first  Mauntaine.  The 
other  is  as  follows.  In  the  same  scene,  a  few  lines  further  along, 
we  have: 

1  will  cut  his  throat  in  de  park. 

And  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  we  have  Shallow  indulging 
in  the  old-woman  phrase: 

I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la. 
And  in  the  next  column  we  have  "  thou  Mauntaine  forreyner/* 
And  when  we  turn  to  the  play  of  2d  Henry  IV.  we  again 
have  De  la  Mauntaine  still  more  cunningly  concealed,  for  there  is 
no  Frenchman  in  that  play  to  change  the  into  de.  In  act  ii,  scene  4, 
we  have:  "The  weight  of  an  hair  will  not  turn  the  scales  be- 
tween the  Haber-t/i?-pois."  Here  we  have  the  de;  and  in  the  same 
act,  scene  i,  we  find  Dame  Quickly  saying: 

Prithee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles,-  I  loath  to  pawne  my  plate,  in 
good  earnest,  la. 

And  we  turn  to  the  next  act,  scene  i,  and  on  the  next  page 

after  that  on  which  the  de  is  found  we  have: 

And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  Mountaines  level. 
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De  and  la  are  very  unusual  in  English  plays,  in  fact  they  are 
not  English  words;  yet  here  we  find  them  accompanying,  in  three 
instances,  the  word  Mountaine ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  inves- 
tigation will  show  this  singular  concordance  to  exist  in  some  of  the 
other  plays. 

And,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  repeated  references  to  The  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy  in  the  Cipher  story  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays. 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  have: 

What  vile  part  of  this  anatomy. ' 

And  again: 

Melancholy  bells.* 
In  the  Comedy  of  Errors  we  have: 

A  mere  anatomy^  a  mountebank.' 

And  again: 

But  moody  and  dull  melancholy,^ 

Here  both  words  are  in  the  same  act  and  scene. 
In  King  John  the  words  occur  in  the  same  act,  separated  in  the 
Folio  by  only  about  one  column  of  matter: 

From  sleep  that  fell  anatomy.^ 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit  Melancholy.^ 

In  Twelfth  Night  we  have,  separated  by  a  page  only: 

I'll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy."^ 
Being  addicted  to  melancholy.* 

In  1st  and  2d  Henry  IV.  we  seem  to  have  the  name  of  the  book 
and  the  ostensible  author,  Robert  Burton: 

Master  Robert  Shallow.* 
North  from  Burton  here.** 

And  in  2d  Henry  /F.,  v,  4,  we  have: 

Thou  atomy  thou. 

This  needs  but  an  an  to  make  it  anatomy. 
And  we  also  have: 

Musing  and  cursed  melancholy, ^^ 

'  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii,  3.  *  Kingjokn^  iii,  3.  *2d  Henry  IV. ^  v,  5. 

'  Ibid.,  iv,  5.  •  Ibid.,  iii,  2.  »•  /*/  Henry  /F.,  iii,  x. 

»  Comedy  0/  Errors,  v,  1.  ^  Twelfth  Night,  iii,  2.  "  /*/  Henry  IV.,  ii,  3. 

Mbid.,  V,  I.  Mbid..  ii,  5. 
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And  in  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  we  have: 
Old  Sly's  son  of  ^ur/^^iy-heath. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  we  find  Bacon  once  in  The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor;  we  find  Bacon  twice  in  the  first  part  of  Kir^ 

Henry  IV.;  we  find  Bacons  once  in  the  same  play;  we  find  Bacon  in 

The  Jew  of  Malta;  and  we  find  Bacon  twice  in  the  play  of  D:>ctor 

Faustus.     In  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  we  have: 

Well,  Joan,  he'll  come  this  way;  and  by  God's  dickers  I'll  tell  him  roundly  of 
it,  an  if  he  were  ten  lords;  a  shall  know  that  I  had  not  my  cheese  and  my  Baccn 
for  nothing."* 

* 

We  find  Bacon  in  Montaigne's  Essays;  and  we  find  Bcuon  many 

times  repeated  in  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 

We  find  St.  Albans  twenty  odd  times  in  the  Shakespeare  Plays; 
we  find  St.  Albans  two  or  three  times  in  the  Contention  between  York 
and  Lancaster;  we  find  St.  Albans  in  the  play  of  Tom  Stuckley;  we 
find  Albanus  in  Doctor  Faustus  and  Albanum  in  Locrine;  and  we  find 
*S"/.  Albans  in  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  accident  ?  Re- 
member that  bacon^  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  a  word  having  no 
relation  to  poetry  or  elevated  literature;  and  St.  Albans  is  a  little 
village,  illustrious  only  through  having  been  at  one  time  the  place 
of  residence  of  Francis  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  a  study  of  the 
dramas  or  poems  of  the  next  century,  or  of  the  present  age,  will 
reveal  any  such  liberal  use  of  these  words;  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  they 
can  be  found  therein  at  all,  except  where  Francis  Bacon  and  his 
residence  are  distinctly  referred  to. 

1  Act  iv,  scene  a. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

He  was  not  bom  to  shame ! 
Upon  h's  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit; 
For  His  a  throne  where  honor  may  be  crowned. 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 

Romec  and  Juliet^  iti^  2 

LET  US  consider,  as  briefly  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  will 
permit,  some  of  the  assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
good  name  of  Francis  Bacon. 

I.     His  Life  as  a  Courtier. 

First,  it  has  been  charged,  with  much  bitterness,  that  he  was  a 
courtier,  truckling  to  power  —  an  obsequious  sycoohant  to  the 
crown. 

It  'S  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  refer  to  the  fact  that,  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  he  stood  forth,  in  the  face  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  all  her  power,  and  spoke  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  people;  and  that,  although  this  act 
injured  seriously  his  chances  of  promotion,  he  resolutely  refused  to 
recant  a  single  sentiment  of  the  views  he  had  enunciated.  It  is 
something  in  this  age,  when  power  is  divided  among  many  hands, 
for  the  ambitious  man  to  defy  the  frown  of  authority;  but  in  that 
era,  when  all  power  rested  in  the  crown,  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment was  political  suicide.  There  was  no  public  opinion  outside 
of  the  court;  there  were  no  newspapers;  and  Parliament  itself  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  creature  of  the  royal  will.  Surely  no  man  who  was 
a  mere  truckler  for  place  would  thus  have  arrayed  himself  against 
the  powers  of  the  state;  or,  if  he  had  unwittingly  stumbled  into  such 
a  position  of  antagonism,  he  would  have  hastened  to  repair  the 
damage  by  proper  and  profuse  apologies  and  recantations. 

It  is  true  Bacon  was  ambitious,  and  he  was  a  courtier  because 

9/5 
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he  was  ambitiout.  There  was  no  other  avenue  to  preferment.  He 
had  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  court  or  sink  into  absolute  nothingness, 
so  far  as  position  in  the  state  was  concerned. 

He  says: 

Believing  that  I  was  born  for  the  service  of  mankind,  and  regarding^  the  care 
of  the  commonwealth  as  a  kind  of  common  property,  which,  like  the  air  and 
water,  belongs  to  everybody,  I  set  myself  to  consider  in  what  way  mankind  might 
be  best  served,  and  what  service  I  was  myself  best  fitted  by  nature  to  perform.^ 

And  again  he  says: 

But  power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring;  for  good  thoughts, 
(though  God  accept  them),  yet  towards  man  are  little  better  than  good  dreams, 
except  they  be  put  in  act;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and  place  ^  as  the  vantage 
and  commanding  ground.  * 

These  two  utterances  constitute,  I  think,  the  very  key-note  to 
Bacon's  whole  public  career.  He  sought  place  as  the  vantage- 
ground  from  which  to  benefit  mankind.  He  knew  how  little  respect 
there  is  for  genius  in  rags.     He  says: 

The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.     All  is  oblique; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures 
But  direct  villainy.' 

He  had  noted  that 

A  dog's  obeyed  in  oflSce.* 

And  who  shall  say  he  was  wrong?  Who  shall  say  how  far  the 
title  of  Lord  Verulam,  or  Viscount  St.  Albans,  has  cast  a  halo  of 
dignity  and  acceptability  over  his  philosophy?  It  is  too  often  the 
position  that  commends  the  utterance.  The  h  >rn  of  the  hunter, 
ringing  far  and  wide  from  the  mountain  top,  reaches  an  audience 
which  the  same  note,  muffled  in  the  thick  depths  of  the  valley,  could 
not  obtain.  And  if  this  be  true  in  the  enlarged,  capacious  and 
cultivated  age  of  to-day,  how  much  more  must  it  have  been  the 
case  in  that  wretched  era,  when,  as  Bacon  said: 

Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To  dandle  fools; 
The  rural  parts  a,re  turned  into  a  den 
Of  savage  men. 

And  remember  mankind  had  not  receded  to  these  conditions; 

»  Proem  Int.  Nat.  •  Titus  Andronieus^  iv,  3. 

•Essay  O/ Grrat  Place.  *Lear,irt6. 
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it  had  advanced  to  them.     The  people  of  Western  Europe  were  just 

emerging  from  the  most  profound  brutality  and  barbarism.     The 

courts  were  the  only  centers  of  light  and  culture.     Was  it  a  crime 

for  the  greatest  intellect  of  the  age  to  adapt  itself  to  its  pitiful 

environment  ? 

So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  times.* 

Was  it  an  offense  for  the  ablest  man  of  the  age  to  seek  place  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  opportunity  for  good  ?  "  The  times  were 
out  of  joint,"  and  he  believed  he  was  bom  to  "set  them  right;"  and 
he  craved  power  as  the  Archimedes  fulcrum  from  which  he  was  to 
move  the  world. 

Moreover,  he  was  poor — poor  with  many  wants  —  a  gentleman 
with  the  income  of  a  yeoman.  The  path  to  fortune  as  well  as 
power  lay  through  the  portals  of  the  court.  Can  he  be  blamed  for 
treading  it? 

II.     His  Alleged  Ingratitude  to  Essex. 

But  it  is  urged  that  Bacon  was  ungrateful  to  Essex.  Wherein  ? 
Why,  —  it  is  said,  —  Essex  gave  him  a  piece  of  land  worth  about 
;^i,8oo,  and  Bacon  afterwards  took  part  in  his  prosecution  for 
treason. 

Why  did  Essex  give  this  land  ?  Because  he  was  under  many 
obligations  to  Bacon  and  his  brother  Anthony,  for  years  of  faithful, 
patient  and  valuable  services,  not  only  as  political  allies,  but  as 
secretaries,  laboring  to  advance  his  fortunes.  Bacon  had  written 
masks  for  his  entertainments;  he  had  written  sonnets  in  his  name, 
to  advance  his  interests  with  the  Queen;  he  had  popularized  him  in 
the  Plays;  he  had  penned  letters  as  if  from  himself  to  aid  his  for- 
tunes; he  had  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  Europe; 
he  had  translated  his  ciphers;  he  had  been  his  guide  in  politics;  he 
had  used  all  his  vast  genius  and  industry  for  his  advancement. 
Bacon  said  in  a  letter,  in  1600,  to  Lord  Henry  Howard, — Essex 
being  still  alive: 

For  my  Lord  of  Essex,  I  am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard  to  my  superior 
duty.  I  have  been  much  bound  unto  him;  on  the  other  side,  /  have  spent  more  time 
and  more  thoughts  about  his  well-doing  than  ever  I  did  about  mine  own. 

'  Corioianusy  iv,  7.  < 
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Essex  had  tried,  in  return  for  these  services,  to  secure  Bacon  the 
place  of  Solicitor,  and  had  failed.     Then  he  came  to  him  and  said: 

You  have  spent  your  time  and  thoughts  in  my  matters;  I  die  if  I  do  not  some- 
what towards  your  fortune. 

That  is  to  say,  he  could  not  live  under  the  sense  of  this  unre- 
quited obligation.  The  Twickenham  property  was  not  a  gift;  it  was 
the  payment  of  a  debt. 

But  Bacon  knew  the  rash  and  uncontrolable  nature  of  his 
patron,  and  he  accepted  the  property  with  a  distinct  intimation, 
at  the  time,  that  he  should  not  follow  him  into  any  reckless  enter- 
prises.    He  said  to  him,  as  he  himself  records,  in  his  "Apologjy  **: 

My  Lord,  I  see  I  must  be  your  homager,  and  hold  land  of  your  gift;  but  do  you 
know  the  manner  of  doing  homage  in  law  ?  Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of  his  faith 
to  the  King  and  his  other  lords. 

That  is  to  say,  his  devotion  as  a  friend  must  be  limited  by  his 
obligations  and  duties  as  a  citizen. 

Was  this  wrong  ?  Should  he,  because  of  a  gift  of  a  piece  of  land, 
have  followed  the  Earl  into  the  foolish  and  treasonable  practices 
which  culminated  on  the  scaffold  ?  It  is  true  that  "  a  friend  should 
bear  a  friend's  infirmities;"  but  should  he  therefore  participate  in 
his  crimes  ? 

And  though  it  be  admitted  that  Bacon  had  been  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  with  Essex,  in  1597,  to  create  public  opinion  against 
the  Cecils,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  bring  about  the  deposition  of  the 
Queen,  by  profound  and  far-reaching  means, —  does  it  therefore  fol- 
low that  he  should  have  gone  with  the  Earl  in  his  wild  and  unrea- 
sonable attempt  to  raise  the  city  and  seize  the  person  of  the  Queen  ? 
There  are  few  things  more  utterly  abominable  than  the  man  who, 
with  talents  hardly  up  to  the  requirements  of  private  life,  insists 
on  rushing  into  the  management  of  great  public  affairs,  and  is 
caught  at  last,  like  Essex,  molten  with  terror,  *'  betwixt  the  dread 
extremes  of  mighty  opposites."  And  one  has  but  to  look  at  the 
picture  of  the  unpleasant  face  of  Essex,  given  herewith,  to  see  that 
he  was  a  commonplace,  vulgar  soul,  made  great  by  the  accident  of 
birth.  Surely,  that  portrait  does  not  represent  the  man  for  whom 
the  greatest  intellect  of  the  human  race  should  have  died  on  the 
scaffold. 
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And  the  course  of  Essex,  after  he  was  convicted  of  treason,  and 
just  before  his  execution,  shows  the  real  character  of  this  ignoble 
man.  His  whole  moral  nature  seemed  to  have  given  way,  and  he 
proceeded  to  reveal  to  the  government  the  names  of  some  of  his  best 
friends, —  especially  Sir  Henry  Neville, —  whose  connection  with  his 
crime  was  not,  until  that  time,  known,  and  who  had,  no  doubt,  been 
drawn  into  the  conspiracy  by  their  devotion  to  himself  and  his 
fortunes  !     Hep  worth  Dixon  ^ys: 

He  closes  a  turbulent  and  licentious  life  by  confessing  against  his  companions, 
still  untried,  more  than  the  officers  of  the  Crown  could  have  proved  against  them; 
and,  despicable  to  relate,  most  of  all  against  the  two  men  who  have  been  his  closest 
associates —  Blount  and  Cuffe.  His  confessions  in  the  face  of  death  deprive  these 
prisoners  of  the  last  faint  hope  of  grace.  They  go  with  Meyrick  and  Danvers  to 
the  gallows  or  the  block.' 

But  it  may  be  said  it  was  in  bad  taste  for  Bacon  to  participate 
in  the  trial  of  Essex,  because  he  had  once  been  his  friend.  This 
would  be  true  if  Bacon  had  volunteered  for  the  task,  but  he  did 
not;  he  tried  to  be  relieved  from  it.  But  he  was  the  sworn  officer 
of  the  Crown,  the  official  servant  of  the  Queen;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  was  an  absolute  despotism.  He  was  ordered  to 
appear  and  take  part  in  the  prosecution.  He  begged  earnestly  — 
he  pleaded — to  be  relieved.  The  Queen  insisted;  and  not  only  in- 
sisted, but  assigned  to  him  in  the  first  trial — despite  his  protests  — 
that  part  of  the  arraignment  which  referred  to  Essex*  followers 
hiring  the  players  to  play  the  Shakespeare  play  of  Richard  II. !  Bacon 
protested  that  he  had  "  been  wronged  by  bruits  before,  and  this 
would  expose  me  to  them  more,  and  it  would  be  said  I  gave  in 
evidence  mine  own  tales'^  But  the  Queen  was  inexorable;  and,  says 
Bacon,  "  I  could  not  avoid  that  part  that  was  laid  upon  me." 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Bacon  should 
have  refused  to  appear  against  one  who  had  formerly  been  his 
friend,  and  who  was  publicly  regarded  as  his  benefactor.  He 
should  have  resigned  his  place  first.  But  there  are  no  resignations 
in  despotisms;  and,  moreover,  the  Cipher  narrative  shows  us  that 
Bacon  may  have  held  his  own  life  at  the  tenure  of  the  Queen's 
mercy.  He  may  have  been  compelled,  but  a  short  time  before,  to 
confess  the  authorship  of  the   Plays  and   his  connection  with  a 

*  Pertonal  History  0/  Lord  Bacon^  p.  145. 
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former  treasonable  conspiracy.  The  sword  of  Damocles  may  have 
hung  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single  hair — the  forbearance  of 
Cecil.  Should  he,  in  such  case,  by  refusing  to  perform  an  official 
duty,  have  gone  to  the  block  with  Essex,  the  victim  of  a  desperate 
and  extravagant  venture,  in  which  he  had  taken  no  part?  For 
Hep  worth  Dixon  notes  that  in  1597  —  the  very  year  I  have  supposed 
the  Cipher  narrative  to  refer  to — a  separation  had  taken  place 
between  Bacon  and  Essex.     He  says: 

Essex  cools  to  a  man  whose  talk  is  very  much  wiser  than  he  wants  to  hear. 
They  have  no  scene;  no  quarrel;  no  parting;  for  there  are  no  sympathies  to  wrench, 
no  friendships  to  dissolve.  Essex  ceases  to  seek  advice  at  Gray's  Inn.  They  now 
rarely  see  each  other.* 

And  the  same  high  authority  thus  speaks  of  Bacon's  course  in 
the  last  trial  of  Essex: 

Called  by  the  Privy  Council  to  bear  his  part  in  the  great  drama.  Bacon  no  more 
shirks  his  duty  at  the  bar  than  Levison  shirked  his  duty  at  Ludgate  Hill,  or  Raleigh 
his  duty  at  Charing  Cross.  As  her  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  he  had  no  more 
choice  or  hesitation  about  his  duty  of  defense  than  her  captain  of  the  guanL 
Raleigh  and  Bacon  have  each  tried  to  save  the  E^rl,  as  long  as  he  remained  an 
honest  man;  but  England  is  their  first  love,  and  by  her  faith,  her  freedom  and  her 
Queen  they  must  stand  or  fall.  Never  is  stem  and  holy  duty  done  more  gently  on  a 
criminal  than  by  Bacon  on  this  trial.  He  aggravates  nothing.  If  he  condeauis 
the  action,  he  refrains  from  needless  condemnation  of  the  man.* 

And  to  the  very  last  he  pleads  for  Essex'  life;  he  intercedes  with 
the  Queen;  he  does  all  he  can  to  save  him.  And  we  are  told  that 
it  was  not  the  Queen's  intention  to  send  Essex  to  the  block,  and 
that  his  life  would  have  been  saved,  at  the  very  last,  but  for  the 
miscarriage  of  a  ring  which  he  sent  to  the  Queen  as  his  final  appeal 
for  mercy.  Whether  this  tradition  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
if  Bacon  had  any  hope  of  saving  the  man  who  had  levied  war  against 
the  person  of  the  Queen,  and  whose  life  was  forfeit,  he  could  better 
attain  that  end  by  obeying  the  orders  of  the  government  than  by 
resisting  them. 

But  we  can  only  judge  fully  of  his  course  in  all  this  matter  when 
the  entire  Cipher  narrative  is  laid  bare.  I  feel  assured  that  when 
all  the  facts  are  known  the  character  of  the  g^eat  man  will  come 
forth  relieved  of  the  last  spot  and  blemish. 

We  know  enough  to  convince  us  that  Bacon  passed  through  some 


*  Personal  History  of  Lord  Beuon^  pp.  94,  95. .  ■  Ibid.,  p.  W2. 
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dreadful  and  stormy  experiences  in  the  few  years  subsequent  to 
1597;  and  it  was  during  or  soon  after  this  period  that  the  mightiest 
of  the  dramas  made  their  appearance.  Misfortune  is  a  tonic  to 
strong  natures  and  a  poison  to  weak.  There  is  a  plant  in  South 
America,  a  plain-looking,  knobbed  stalk,  apparently  fiowerless;  but 
when  the  wind  blows  fiercely  and  agitates  it,  the  rough  lumps  open 
and  the  odorous  blossoms  protrude.  So  there  are  men  the  splendor 
of  whose  faculties  is  never  revealed  until  they  are  assailed  by  the 
cruel  winds  of  adversity. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  Bacon  was  one  of  these,  we  have  only 
to  compare  Lear  and  Macbeth  with  Lovers  Labor  Lost  and  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

m 

III.     The  Question  of  Bribery. 

The  eagle  carries  the  turtle  high  up  into  the  air  and  then  lets 
him  fall,  and  descends  to  feast  upon  the  crushed  remains.  Let  us 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  incident.  If  we  would  utterly  destroy  a 
man,  we  must  first  lift  him  far  up  on  the  wings  of  praise,  into  the 
very  heaven  of  exaltation,  and  then  let  him  fall.  When  Pope, — 
a  crabbed,  little,  imperfect  character,  himself, —  described  Bacon  as 
the  "  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  the  world  took  it  for 
granted  that  one  who  could  so  transcendently  praise  his  victim  must 
certainly  tell  the  truth  about  him.  And  an  epigram  is  something 
to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  terror.  Its  power  is  deadly.  Pack 
even  an  error  into  a  compact,  antithetical  combination  of  words,  and 
the  whole  world  will  be  ready,  ever  after,  to  carry  it  around  in  their 
mouths.  Its  very  portability  is  a  temptation  to  take  possession  of 
it.  Its  acceptability  is  much  greater  than  ordinary  uncondensed 
truth,  even  as  a  government  coin  will  pass  current  where  a  lump 
of  ore  of  greater  value  would  be  refused. 

But  could  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind  be  the  meanest i 
Can  greatness  be  mean  ?  Is  there  not  here,  on  the  very  face  of  the 
epigram,  a  contradiction  of  terms  ? 

But  why  "  the  meanest  of  mankind  "  ?     Because,  it  is  said,  he 

was  convicted  of  bribery  as  a  judge  —  nay  more,  he  confessed  to  it; 

he  sold  the  rights  of  suitors;  he  bartered  away  justice  for  a  price. 

If  it  were  true,  it  were  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 
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If  it  were  true,  then  indeed  would  Bacon  be  the  paradox  of 
mankind  —  the  highest  powers  linked  to  the  basest  instincts.  Let 
us  look  into  the  matter. 

There  are  two  issues  presented: 

1.  Did  Francis  Bacon,  while  Lord  Chancellor,  receive  gifts  from 
suitors  in  his  court  ? 

2.  Did  he  for  these  gifts  pervert  justice  ? 

The  two  issues  are  widely  distinct.  The  first  proposition  in- 
volved a  custom  of  the  age;  —  the  second  has  been  regarded  as  an 
abhorrent  crime  in  all  ages. 

IV.     The  System  of  Gifts. 

Mr.  Spedding — very  high  authority — says: 

But  it  was  the  practice  in  England  up  to  James  the  First's  time  at  least:  and 
the  traces  of  it  are  still  legible  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  (1874)  with 
regard  to  fees;  for  I  believe  it  is  still  true  that*  the  law  will  not  help  eithir  the  bar^ 
rister  or  the  physician  to  recover  an  unpaid  fee;  the  professions  being  too  liberal 
to  make  charges,  send  in  bills,  or  give  receipts,  or  do  anything  but  take  the 
money.  .  .  . 

And  it  is  surely  possible  to  conceive  gifts  both  given  and  taken  —  even  between 
suitor  and  judge  while  the  cause  is  proceeding  —  without  any  thought  of  perverting 
justice  either  in  the  giver  or  taker.  In  every  suit  both  sides  are  entitled  to  favor- 
able consideration  —  that  is,  to  the  attention  of  a  mind  open  to  see  all  that  makes 
in  their  favor  —  and  favorable  consideration  is  all  that  the  giver  need  be  suspected 
of  endeavoring  to  bespeak,  or  the  receiver  of  engaging  to  bestow.  The  suitor  almost 
always  believes  his  cause  to  be  just,  though  he  is  not  always  so  sure,  and  in  those 
days  he  had  not  always  reason  to  be  so  sure,  that  its  merits  would  be  duly  con- 
sidered, if  the  favorable  attention  of  the  judge  were  not  specially  attracted  to  them; 
and  though  the  judge  was  rightly  forbidden  to  lay  himself  under  an  obligation  to 
either  party,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  other  offices^  and  in  all  gentlemanly 
professions^  gifts  of  exactly  the  same  kind —  fees,  not  fixed  by  law  or  defined  as  to 
amount  by  custom,  or  recoverable  as  debts,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  suitor, 
client  or  patient  —  were  in  those  tlays  the  ordinary  remuneration  for  official  or  pro^ 
fessional  services  of  all  kinds.  * 

And  Mr.  Spedding  further  says: 

The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  derived,  I  fancy,  a  considerable  part  of  their 
income  from  New  Year's  gifts  and  other  gratuities,  presented  to  them  both  by 
individuals  and  corporations  whom  their  office  gave  them  opportunities  of  obliging.' 

And  he  gives  instances  where  Lord  Burleigh,  and  his  son.  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  and  Lord  Treasurer  Suffolk  took  large  gifts  from 
suitors  having  business  before  them,  and  saw  no  impropriety  in 
doing  so. 

>  Spedding,  Life  and  Works^  voL  vii,  p.  560.        *  Ibid.,  p.  561. 
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Hepworth  Dixon  says,  describing  that  era: 

Few  men  in  the  court  or  in  the  church  receive  salaries  from  the  Crown;  and 
each  has  to  keep  his  state  and  make  his  fortune  out  of  fees  and  gifts.  The  King 
takes  fees.  The  Archbishop,  the  Bishop,  the  rural  dean  take  fees.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General,  the  King's  Sergeant,  the  utter 
barrister,  all  the  functionaries  of  law  and  justice,  take  fees. 

So  in  the  great  offices  of  state.  The  Lord  Treasurer  takes  fees.  The  Lord 
Admiral  takes  fees.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Master  of  the  Wards,  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bedchamber,  all  take  fees.     Everybody  takes  fees;  everybody  pays  fees.  ^ 

Again  Mr.  Dixon  says: 

In  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  courts  of  justice,  it  is  open.  Bassanio  may 
present  his  ducats,  three  thousand  in  a  bag.  The  Judge  may  only  take  a  ring.  A 
fee  is  due  whenever  an  act  is  done.  The  occasions  on  which,  by  ancient  usage  of 
the  realm,  the  King  claims  help  or  fine  are  many;  the  sealing  of  an  office  or  a 
grant,  the  knighting  of  his  son,  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  alienation  of 
lands  in  capite,  his  birthday,  a  New  Year's  day,  the  anniversary  of  his  accession  or 
his  coronation  —  indeed,  at  all  times  when  he  wants  money  and  finds  men* rich 
enough  and  loyal  enough  to  pay.  In  like  manner  the  clergy  levy  tithe  and  toll; 
fees  on  christenings,  fees  on  churchings,  fees  on  marriages,  fees  on  interments, 
Easter  offerings,  free  offerings,  charities,  church  extensions,  pews  and  rents. 

In  the  government  offices  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  palace  and  the  church.  If 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  Admiral  or  the  Privy  Seal 
puts  his  signature  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  takes  his  fee.  Often  it  is  his  means  of 
life.  The  retaining  fee  paid  by  the  King  to  Cecil,  as  Premier  of  State,  is  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  But  the  fees  from  other  sources  are  enormous.  These  fee  are  not 
bribes.^ 

And  again  I  quote  from  Mr.  Dixon: 

A  barrister  may  not  ask  wages  for  his  toil,  like  an  attorney  or  a  clerk,  nor  can 
he  reclaim  by  any  process  of  law,  as  the  clerk  and  attorney  can,  the  value  of  his 
time  and  speech.  If  he  lives  on  the  gifts  of  grateful  clients,  these  gifts  must  be 
perfectly  free.' 

in  fact,  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
law,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor,  were  to  be  paid  by  thesa  vol- 
untary gifts. 

Mr.  Dixon  says: 

Thus  the  Seals,  though  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  proper  salar>',  were  in 
Egerton's  time  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of  which  princely 
sum  (twenty-five  thousand  a  year  in  coin  of  Victoria)  the  King  only  paid  him 
eighty-one  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  Yelverton's  place  of  Solicitor, 
three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  of  which  he  got  seventy  pounds  from  James.  The 
Judges  had  enough  to  buy  their  gloves  and  robes,  not  more.     Coke,  when  Lord 

*  Dixon,  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon^  p.  290.         •  ibid.,  p.  291.         ■  Ibid.,  p.  292. 
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Chief  Justice  of  England,  drew  from  the  state  twelve  farthings  less  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  a  year.  When  traveling  circuit  he  was  allowed 
thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  his  expenses.  Hobart,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  had  twelve  farthings  less  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds  a  year.  Tanficld,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  His  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequer, one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  six  shillings  a  year.  Yet  each  of  these 
great  lawyers  had  given  up  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar.  After  their  promotion 
to  the  bench  they  lived  in  good  houses,  kept  a  princely  state,  gave  dinners  and 
masks,  made  presents  to  the  King,  accumulated  goods  and  lands.  These  jim^c: 
were  paid  in  fees  by  those  who  resorted  for  justice  to  their  courts. 

These  fees  were  not  bribes.  The  courts  of  law  are  full  of  abuses.  The  highest 
officer  of  the  realm  has  no  salary  from  the  state.  Custom  imposes  on  him  a  host 
of  servants;  officers  of  his  court  and  his  household;  masters,  secretaries,  ushers. 
clerks,  receivers,  porters;  none  of  whom  receive  a  mark  a  year  from  the  crown; 
men  who  have  bought  their  places,  and  who  are  paid,  as  he  himself  is  paid,  in  fees 
and  fines.  The  amount  of  half  these  fees  is  left  to  chance^^  to  the  hope  orgrtUitude  of 
the  suitor,  often  to  the  cupidity  of  the  servant,  or  the  length  of  the  suitor^s  purse. 
The  certain  fines  of  chancery,  as  subsequent  inquiries  show,  are  only  thirteen  hnn 
dred  pounds  a  year,  the  fluctuating  fines  still  less;  beyond  which  beggarly  sum  thw^^ 
great  establishment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  court,  his  household,  and  his  fol* 
lowers,  gentlemen  of  quality,  sons  of  peers  and  prelates,  magistrates,  deputy-lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  knights  of  the  shire,  have  all  to  live  on  fees  and  presents. 

But  if  Bacon's  salary  for  the  great  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
all  its  vast  retinue  of  servants  and  followers,  was  but  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year ^  and  if  in  taking  gifts  he  did  no  more  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors  had  done,  and  all  the  other  judges  of  England  in  that  day 
were  doing,  surely  there  is  nothing  here  to  entitle  him  to  be  called 
"  the  meanest  of  mankind." 

V.     Did  he  Sell  Justice.^ 

But  it  will  be  said  he  confessed  that  he  sold  justice  for  a  price 
and  decided  the  cases  brought  before  him  according  to  the  amount 
paid  him. 

He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  distinctly  denies  the  charge. 
He  said  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  the  very  agonies  of  his  trial: 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged,  when  the  books  of 
hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain 
of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice;  bow- 
soever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  time. 

And  again  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Buckingham,  May  31,  1621 : 


However  I  have  acknowledged  that  the  sentence  is  just,  and  for  refo 
sake  /it,  I  have  been  a  trusty  and  honest  and  Christ-loving  friend  to  your  Lordship. 
and  the  J  us  test  Chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the  five  changes  since  my  father  ^  time. 
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And  he  also  says: 

I  praise  God  for  it,  I  never  took  penny  for  any  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  living. 
I  never  took  penny  for  releasing  anything  I  stopped  at  the  Seal.     I  never  took 
penny  for  any  commission,  or  things  of  that  nature. 

I  never  shared  with  any  reward  for  any  second  or  inferior  profit. 

Dixon  says: 

As  he  lies  sick  at  York  House,  or  at  Gorhambtiry,  hearing  through  his  friend 
Meautys  of  the  moil  and  worry  about  him  at  the  House  of  Commons,  he  jots, 
on  loose  scraps  of  paper  at  his  side,  his  answers  and  remarks.  These  scraps  of 
paper  are  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

On  one  of  these  sheets  he  writes: 

There  be  three  degrees  of  cases,  as  I  conceive,  of  gifts  or  rewards  given  to  a 
judge. 

The  first  is, —  of  bargain,  of  contract,  or  promise  of  reward,  pendente  Hie ^  and 
this  is  properly  called  venalis  senieniia^  or  baratria^  or  corruptela  munerum.  And 
of  this  my  heart  tells  me  I  am  innocent;  that  I  had  no  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye 
or  thought  when  I  pronounced  any  sentence  or  order. 

The  second  is, —  a  neglect  in  the  judge  to  inform  himself  whether  the  cause 
be  fully  at  an  end  or  no,  what  time  he  receives  the  gift,  but  takes  it  upon  the 
credit  of  the  party  that  all  is  done,  or  otherwise  omits  to  inquire. 

And  the  third  is, —  when  it  is  received,  sine  /ramie,  after  the  cause  is  ended; 
which,  it  seems,  by  the  opinions  of  the  civilians^  is  no  offense,  .  .  . 

For  the  first,  I  take  myself  to  be  as  innocent  as  any  babe  bom  on  St.  Inno- 
cents' day  in  my  heart. 

For  the  second,  I  doubt,  in  some  particulars  I  may  be  faulty. 

And  for  the  last,  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  fault.  ^ 

But  here  is  another  point  to  be  considered:  If  Bacon  had  sold 
justice  for  money,  and  had  rendered  unjust  decisions,  it  would  have 
been  most  natural  that  those  suitors  who  had  been  wronged  by  him 
would  have  applied  to  Parliament,  after  his  downfall,  to  have  his 
corrupt  judgments  overturned.     Spedding  says: 

Upon  this  point,  therefore,  the  records  of  Parliament  tell  distinctly  and  almost 
decisively  in  Bacon's  favor.  They  show  that  the  circumstances  of  his  conviction 
did  encourage  suitors  to  attempt  to  get  his  decrees  set  aside;  that  several  such  at- 
tempts were  made,  but  that  they  all  failed;  thereby  strongly  confirming  the  popu- 
lar tradition  reported  by  Aubrey:  "His  favorites  took  bribes,  but  his  Lordship 
always  gave  judgment  secundum  aguum  et  bonum.  His  decrees  in  Chancery  stand 
firm.      There  are  fewer  of  his  decrees  reversed  than  of  any  other  Chancellor."  * 

Says  Hepworth  Dixon: 

An  attempt  to  overthrow  some  of  his  judgments  fails.  Of  the  thousands  of 
decisions  pronounced  by  him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  not  one  is  reversed.^ 

»  Dixon*8  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon^  pp.  335,  336. 

'  Speddinff,  Li/e  and  Works,  vol.  vii,  p.  558. 

■  Dixon*8  Personal  History  0/ Lord  Bacon,  p.  347. 
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Surely  this  does  not  look  like  the  record  of  an  unjust  judge  — 
"  the  meanest  of  mankind."  After  his  downfall  he  was  poor  and 
powerless,  and  his  enemies  had  control  of  Parliament.  If  he  had 
perverted  justice,  in  a  single  instance,  would  not  the  ferret  eye  of 
Coke  have  detected  it;  and  would  he  not,  from  his  hatred  of  Bacon, 
have  triumphantly  dragged  it  before  the  attention  of  England  and 
the  whole  world  ?  What  kind  of  bribery  was  that  in  which  the 
decision  was  always  given  on  the  side  of  justice? 

VI.     The  Real  Cause  of  his  Downfall. 

But  it  will  be  asked, —  Why,  if  this  was  indeed  a  just  judge, 
whose  judgment  even  his  enemies  could  not  question;  and  if  the 
salary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  place  was  but  $400  per  annum; 
and  if,  in  accepting  gifts  from  suitors.  Bacon  simply  followed  an 
ancient  and  universal  custom:  why  was  the  greatest  genius  that 
England  has  ever  produced  cast  down  in  dishonor  from  his  high 
place,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  a  disgraced  and  ruined  man  ? 

It  is  a  terrible  story  of  a  degraded  era  and  a  corrupt  court. 
There  is  not  space  to  present  it  here  in  full.  Let  the  reader  who 
desires  to  investigate  the  subject  further  turn  to  Hepworth  Dixon's 
Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon^  and  read  from  page  300  to  page  342. 
He  will  there  see  that  the  foul  and  greedy  Villiers' clan  drove  great 
officials  out  of  place  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  positions  to 
wealthy  adventurers.  Suffolk,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  deprived  of 
the  White  Staff,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  fined  ^^30,000;  Yel- 
verton,  the  Attorney-General,  was  thrown  out  of  office  and  fined 
;£4,ooo.  A  public  auction  is  made  of  these  places.  Sir  Henry 
Montague  purchases  the  Treasurership  for  ;£2o,ooo;  Coventry  buys 
the  Attorney's  place.  The  Villiers  gang  divide  the  spoils.  "These 
profits  and  promotions  edge  the  tooth  for  more."  Bacon  is  fixed 
upon  as  the  next  victim.  Conjoined  with  these  maneuvers  of 
infamous  men  and  still  more  infamous  women,  there  is  a  tempest 
brewing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Coke  is  there  to  direct  the 
violence  of  the  storm  against  his  old  enemy.  Bacon.  A  creature 
named  Churchill,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  office  by  Bacon,  for 
selling  an  estate  twice  over, —  a  crime  for  which  he  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary, —  is  employed  to  collect  evidence 
against  the  great  Chancellor.     Hepworth  Dixon  says: 
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The  causes  heard  are  many  —  five  or  six  hundred  in  every  term;  the  servants 
of  the  court  are  not  all  honest;  some,  indeed,  are  flagitious  rogues.  The  Chan- 
cellor has  not  taken  them  voluntarily  into  his  service,  nor  can  he  always  turn  them 
adrift:  their  places  are  their  freeholds.  Among  thousands  of  suitors,  all  of  whom 
must  have  paid  fees  into  the  court,  half  of  whom  must  be  smarting  under  the  pangs 
of  a  lost  cause,  it  will  be 'strange,  indeed,  if  cunning,  malice  and  unscrupulous 
power  combined  cannot  find  some  charge  that  may  be  tortured  into  a  wrong.  .  .  . 

VII.     Not  a  Single  Corrupt  Act  Proved. 

Hepworth  Dixon  continues: 

The  evidence  produced  against  him,  as  Heneag:e  Finch  has  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  proves  his  case  and  frees  him  from  blame.  Of  the  twenty-two  charges 
of  corruption,  three  are  debts  —  Compton's,  Peacock's  and  Vanlore's:  two  of 
these,  Compton's  and  Vanlore's,  debts  on  bond  and  interest.  Any  man  who 
borrows  money  may  be  as  justly  charged  with  taking  bribes.  One  case, 
that  of  the  London  Companies,  is  an  arbitration,  not  a  suit  in  law.  Even 
Cranfield,  though  bred  in  the  city,  cannot  call  their  fee  a  bribe.  Smith  wick's 
gift,  being  found  irregular,  had  been  sent  back.  Thirteen  cases  —  those  of 
Young,  Wroth,  Hody,  Barker,  Monk,  Trevor,  Scott,  Fisher,  Lenthal,  Dunch, 
Montagu,  Ruswell,  and  the  Frenchmen — are  of  daily  practice  in  every  court  of 
law.  They  fall  under  Bacon's  third  list,  common  fees,  paid  in  the  usual  way,  paid 
after  judgment  has  been  given.  Kennedy's  present,  of  a  cabinet  for  York  House, 
has  never  been  accepted,  the  Chancellor  hearing  that  the  artisan  who  made  it  had 
not  been  paid.  Reynell,  an  old  neighbor  and  friend,  g^ave  him  two  hundred 
pounds  toward  furnishing  York  House,  and  sent  him  a  ring  on  New  Year's  day. 
Everybody  gives  rings,  everybody  takes  rings,  on  a  New  Year's  day.  The  gift  of 
;£'500  from  Sir  Ralph  Homsby  was  made  after  a  judgment,  though,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  while  a  second,  much  inferior  cause,  was  still  in  hearing.  The  gift  was 
openly  made,  not  to  the  Chancellor,  but  to  the  officer  of  his  court.  The  last  case 
is  that  of  Lady  Wharton;  the  only  one  that  presents  an  unusual  feature.  Lady 
Wharton,  it  seems,  brought  her  presents  to  the  Chancellor  herself ;  yet  even  her 
gifts  were  openly  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  and  his  clerk.  Church- 
ill admits  being  present  in  the  room  when  Lady  Wharton  left  her  purse:  Gardner, 
Keeling's  clerk,  asserts  that  he  was  present  when  she  brought  the  £,iqo.  Even 
Coke  is  staggered  by  proofs  which  prove  so  much;  for  who  in  his  senses  can  sup- 
pose that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  done  an  act  known  to  be  illegal  and 
criminal  in  the  company  of  a  registrar  and  a  clerk  ?  It  is  clear  that  a  thing  which 
Bacon  did  under  the  eyes  of  Gardner  and  Churchill  must  have  been,  in  his 
mind,  customary  and  right.  It  is  no  less  clear  that  if  Bacon  had  done 
wrong,  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  he  would  never  have  braved  exposure  of 
his  fraud  by  turning  Churchill  into  the  streets.  Thus,  after  the  most  rigorous 
and  vindictive  scrutiny  into  his  official  acts,  and  into  the  official  acts  of  his 
servan|;s>  not  a  single  fee  or  remembrance  traced  to  the  Chancellor  can ^  by  any  fair  con- 
struction,  be  called  a  bribe.  Not  one  appears  to  have  been  given  on  a  promise;  not 
one  appears  to  have  been  given  in  secret;  not  one  is  alleged  to  hare  corrupted  justice } 

And  yet  it  is  upon  this  proceeding  and  these  facts  that  the 
most  wonderful  intellect  of  the  race  has  been   blackened   in   the 

*  Dixon^s  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon^  pp.  336,  337. 
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estimation  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  sent  down  through  the 
ages  with  a  scurrilous  epigram  pinned  upon  his  back,  denouncing 
him  as  the  meanest  man  that  ever  lived  upon  the  planet. 

And  if  the  fair-minded  critic  will  set  aside  Macaulay*s  shallow 
and  unfair  essay,  and  consult  Spedding  or  Hepworth  Dixon,  he 
will  find  that  every  minor  charge  against  Bacon  —  his  assisting  at 
the  torture  of  Peacham;  his  consulting  with  the  judges  at  the 
instance  of  King  James;  his  alleged  ingratitude  to  Somerset,  etc — 
are  all  fully  met  and  disposed  of. 

VIII.    Why  did  he  Plead  Guilty  ? 

But  why  —  it  will  be  asked  —  did  he  plead  guilty  to  the  charges  ? 
Dixon  gives  these  reasons: 

In  a  private  interview  James  now  ui^g^es  the  Chancellor  to  trust  in  him;  to  offer 
no  defense;  to  submit  himself  to  the  peers;  to  trust  his  honor  and  his  safety  to  the 
Crown.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  divine  the  reasons  which  weigh  with  Bacon  to  intrust 
his  fortunes  to  the  King.  He  is  sick.  He  is  surrounded  by  enemies.  No  man  has 
power  to  help  him,  save  the  sovereign.  He  is  weary  of  greatness.  Age  is  approach- 
ing. In  his  illness  he  has  learned  to  think  more  of  heaven  and  less  of  the  world. 
His  nobler  tasks  are  incomplete.  He  has  the  Seals,  and  the  delights  of  power 
begin  to  pall.  To  resist  the  King's  advice  is  to  provoke  the  fate  of  Yelverton,  still 
an  obstinate  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Nor  can  he  say  that  these  complaints  against 
the  courts  of  law,  against  the  Coun  of  Chancery,  are  untimely  or  unjust.  So  far 
as  they  attack  the  court,  and  not  the  judge,  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  all  his  writ- 
ings, and  of  all  his  votes.  In  his  soul  he  can  find  no  fault  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  the  accidents  of  time  and  the  machinations  of  powerful  enemies 
have  made  him,  the  Reformer,  a  sacrifice  to  a  false  cry  for  reform.  .  .  . 

He  pleads  guilty  to  carelessness^  not  to  crime.  But  he  points  out.  too,  that  all  the 
irregularities  found  in  his  court  occurred  when  he  was  new  in  office,  strange  to  his 
clerks  and  registrars,  overwhelmed  with  arrears  of  work.  The  very  last  of  tbfm 
is  two  years  old.  For  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  as  Chancellor,  the  vindictive 
inquisition  of  his  enemies,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  his  servants,  has  not  betnakk 
to  detect  in  his  administration  of  justice  a  faulty  much  less  a  crime. ^ 

But  behind  these  reasons  there  were  still  many  others.  He  was 
in  the  unlimited  power  of  the  King;  and  the  King  was  ruled  by  his 
favorite,  Buckingham,  a  merciless,  greedy,  sordid  wretch,  who 
desired  to  sell  Bacon's  place  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  would  not 
be  thwarted  of  his  victim.  The  King  was  alarmed,  also,  at  the 
storm  signals  in  Parliament.  The  tempest  was  rising  which  cost 
his  son  his  head.  The  cry  for  reform  must  be  appeased;  a  tub 
must  be  thrown  to  the  whale.     Bacon's  ruin  would  satisfy  for  a 

•  Dixcn's  Ft- rso'.'.al  History  of  Lord  Bacon^  p.  34a. 
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time  the  clamorous  reformers,  while  it  would  enrich  Buckingham 
and  his  clique.  Bacon  was  doomed.  He  understood  the  situation. 
He  regarded  himself  as  a  sacrifice.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  King, 
in  1620: 

And  now  making  myself  an  oblation^  to  do  with  me  as  may  best  conduce  to  the 
honor  of  your  justice,  the  honor  of  your  mercy  and  the  use  of  your  service,  resting 
as  clay  in  your  Majesty's  gracious  hands,  etc. 

And  again  he  said,  with  the  voice  of  prophecy: 

Those  who  now  strike  at  your  Chancellor  will  yet  strike  at  your  crown. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  had  he  stood  out  and  refused 
to  plead  guilty  ?  He  would  certainly  have  been  convicted,  impris- 
oned, ruined  by  a  heavy  fine,  perhaps  sent  to  the  block. 

By  the  King's  grace  his  fine  of  ^^40,000  is  remitted;  he  is  released 
from  the  Tower,  and  he  has  time  to  complete  his  great  works. 

He  writes  in  cipher: 

I  was  the  justest  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years;  but  it  was  the 
justest  censure  that  was  in  Parliament  these  two  hundred  years. 

That  is  to  say,  while  personally  innocent  of  bribe-taking,  his 
condemnation  had  led  to  the  reformation  of  the  abuse  of  gift-giv- 
ing to  judges. 

But  he  puts  this  in  cipher, —  he  whispers  it, —  and  opposite  it  he  V 

writes  "j/^/" — as  if  he  was  preparing  his  papers  for  posterity,  and 
eliminating  those  things  which  might  tell  more  than  he  wished  the 
world  yet  to  know;  just  as  we  have  seen  his  correspondence  with  Sir 
Tobie  Matthew  excised  and  eliminated. 

He  bowed  his  neck  to  the  storm  which  he  could  neither  avert 
nor  control;  biding  his  time,  he  took  his  secret  appeal  to  **  foreign 
nations,  the  next  ages,  and  to  his  own  countrymen  after  some  time 
be  passed."  He  made  a  formal  confession,  it  is  true,  to  Parliament, 
but  it  is  a  defense  and  a  justification,  in  every  word,  as  well;  for 
with  each  case  he  gives  those  details  which  relieve  it  of  all  aspect 
of  bribery. 

And  he  turned  patiently  away,  with  the  burden  of  a  great 
injustice  and  a  mighty  sorrow  upon  him,  and  devoted  the  l2.st  five 
years  of  his  life  to  the  putting  forth  of  works  unequaled  since  the 
globe  first  rolled  on  its  axis. 
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IX.    The  Doom  of  his  Enemies. 

And  yet,  being  human,  he  must  have  rejoiced  over  the   fate 
which  speedily  overtook  his  corrupt  and  malicious  persecutors. 
Hep  worth  Dixon  says: 

From  the  seclusion  of  Gorhambury,  or  Gray's  Inn,  he  vratches  the  men  who 
have  ruined  his  fortune  and  stained  his  name  fall  one  by  one.  Before  their  year 
of  triumph  ran  out.  Coke's  intolerable  arrogance  plunged  him  into  the  Tower, 
from  which  he  escaped  after  eight  months'  imprisonment,  to  be  permanently 
degraded  from  the  Privy  Council,  banished  from  the  court,  and  confined  to  his 
dismal  ruin  of  a  house  at  Stoke.  The  sale  of  Frances  Coke  to  Viscount  Parbeck 
is  a  dismal  failure.  She  makes  the  man.^o  whon^  she  was  sold  perfectly  miserable; 
quitting  his  house  for  days  and  nights;  braving  the  public  streets  in  male  attire: 
falling  in  guilty  love  with  Sir  Robert  Howard;  shocking  even  the  brazen  sinners 
of  St.  James's  by  the  excessive  profligacy  of  her  life.  Purbeck  steals  abroad  to 
hide  his  shame.     At  last  he  goes  raving  mad.  .  .  . 

Were  there  space  in  Bacon's  generous  heart  for  vengeance,  how  the  passions 
of  the  great  Chancellor  would  leap  and  glow  as  these  adversaries  fall  before  his 
eyes  like  rotten  fruit !  Never  was  the  wisdom  of  counsel  proved  more  signally, 
the  vindication  of  conduct  more  complete.  All  that  he  foresaw  of  evil  has  come  to 
pass.  He  does  not,  indeed,  live  to  behold  that  fiery  joy  which  lights  and  shakes 
the  land  when  Buckingham's  tyranny  drops  under  an  assassin's  knife;  but  he  lives 
long  enough  to  find  himself  justified  by  facts  on  every  point  of  his  opposition  to 
the  scandalous  family  policy  and  private  bargains  of  the  Villiers  clan.  .  .  . 

The  very  next  Parliament  which  meets  in  Westminster  strikes  down  two  of  his 
foes.  Three  years  after  his  return  to  that  trust  he  so  grossly  abused,  Churcbili 
comes  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  culprit.  He  has  been  at  bis  tricks 
again,  and  is  now  solemnly  convicted  of  forgery  and  fraud.  Two  months  after 
Churchill's  condemnation  Cranfield  is  in  turn  assailed.  Charges  of  taking  bribes 
from  the  farmers  of  customs,  of  fraudulent  dealing  with  the  royal  debts,  of  robbtof 
the  magazine  of  arms,  are  proved  against  him;  when  abandoned  by  his  powerful 
friends,  he  is  sentenced  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  public  infamy,  to  loss  of 
office,  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  to  a  restitutionary  fine  of  £200,000.  "  In 
future  ages,"  says  a  wise  observer  of  events,  **  men  will  wonder  how  my  Lord  St. 
Albans  could  have  fallen,  and  how  my  Lord  of  Middlesex  could  have  risen."  ' 

X.    The  World's  Indebtedness  to  the  Great  Philosopher. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  those  whose  devotion  to  the  man 
of  Stratford  has  been  so  great,  that  they  have  not  only  disputed 
the  title  of  Francis  Bacon  to  the  Plays,  but  have  even  denied  that, 
as  a  philosopher,  he  had  any  claims  upon  the  respect  of  mankind. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  witnesses  upon  this  point. 

First,  let  us  call  that  distinguished  biographer  and  essayist,  but 
not  historian,  Macaulay,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  man, 

>  Dixon's  Personai  History  0/ Lord  Bacon„  p.  356. 
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Pope  alone  excepted,  to  injure  the  reputation  of  Francis  Bacon. 

Macaulay  says: 

Ask  a  follower  of  Bacon  what  the  new  philosophy  has  effected  for  mankind, 
and  his  answer  is  ready:  *'  It  has  lengthened  life;  it  has  mitigated  pain;  it  has  ex- 
tinguished diseases;  it  has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  it  has  given  new  secur- 
ities to  the  mariner;  it  has  furnished  new  arms  to  the  warrior;  it  has  spanned  great 
rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers;  it  has  guided  the 
thunderbolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth;  it  has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the 
splendor  of  the  day;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  the  human  vision;  it  has  multi- 
plied the  power  of  humian  muscle;  it  h?^  accelerated  motion;  it  has  annihilated  dis- 
tance; it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspondence,  all  friendly  offices,  all  dispatch 
of  business;  it  has  enabled  man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into 
the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the  earth,  to  traverse  the 
land  with  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean  with  ships  which 
sail  against  the  wind.'    . 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  has  all  this  been  accomplished  ? 

By   using  the  senses  to  understand  external  nature,  and   the  'I 
powers  of  the  mind  to  m^ter  it  for  the  good  of  man.  ^ 

And  therein  is  the(^y  j>f  all  that  we  call  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion.  Bacon  perceived  that  the  mind  of  man  was  a  divine' instrtr^ 
ment,  lent  to  him  for  good  purposes,  not  to  be  used  on  itself,  but 
to  be  turned  upon  that  vast  universe  of  matter  which  lies  outside 
of  it.  And  hence,  as  he  made  Montaigne  say,  '^  the  senses  are  the 
beginning  and  end  of  knowledge:  —  there  must  we  fight  it  out  to 
the  end." 

Macaulay  says: 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  philosophy  seems  to  us  to  have  been  this  — 
that  it  aimed  at  things  altogether  different  from  that  which  his  predecessors  had prO' 
posed  to  themsehes.  ...  He  used  means  different  from  those  used  by  other  philoso- 
phers, because  he  wished  to  arrive  at  an  end  altogether  different  from  theirs.  .  .  . 
It  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '* fruit"  It  was  the  multiplying  of  human 
enjoyments  and  the  mitigating  of  human  sufferings.  It  was  "the  relief  of  man's 
estate."  .  .  .  The  art  which  Bacon  taught  was  the  art  of  inventing  arts.  ...  He 
was  not  the  person  who  first  showed  that  by  the  inductive  method  alone  new  truth 
could  be  discovered.  But  he  was  the  person  who  first  turned  the  minds  of  specu- 
lative men,  long  occupied  in  verbal  disputes,  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth;  and  by 
doing  so,  he  at  once  gave  to  the  inductive  method  an  importance  and  dignity 
which  had  never  before  belonged  to  it.  .  .  .  Two  words  form  the  key  of  the  Bacon- 
ian doctrine —  utility  and  progress.  The  ancient  philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful ^ 
and  ivas  content  ftTbe  stationary.  It  dealt  largely  in  theories  of  moral  perfection, 
which  were  so  sublime  that  they  never  could  be  more  than  theories;  in  attempts  to 
solve  insoluble  enigmas;  in  exhortations  to  the  attainment  of  unattainable  frames 
of  mind.  It  could  not  condescend  to  the  humble  office  of  ministering  to  the  com- 
fort of  human  beings. 

I  Macaulay *8  Essays  —  Bacon^  p.  S78. 
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It  is  marvelous  that  the  world  could  not  see  that  Shakespeare 
was  preaching  this  very  philosophy: 

Nature,  what  things  there  are 
Most  abject  in  regard  and  dear  in  use  I 
What  things  again,  most  dear  in  the  esteem 
And  poor  in  worths 


And  again: 


Most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends. 


But  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  Bacon's  influence  on  our  modem 
civilization  has  been  exaggerated.  Let  me  call  another  excellent 
witness: 

Fowler  proves'  that  Bacon's  influence  predominated  in  the  mind 
and  philosophy  of  Locke,  who  alluded  to  him  as  "  the  great  Lord 
Verulam;  "  and  that,  through  him,  Bacon  acted  upon  the  minds  of 
**  Berkley,  Hume,  Hartley,  Reid,  Stewart,  the  two  Mills,  Condillac, 
Helvetius,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  to  say  nothing  of  less  known  or  more 
recent  writers."  He  adds:  "  Descartes,  Mersenne,  Gassendi,  Peiresc, 
Du  Hamel,  Bayle,  Voltaire,  Condillac,  D'Alembert  in  France;  Vice 
in  Italy;  Comenius,  Puffendorf,  Leibnitz,  Huygens,  Morhof,  Boer- 
haave,  Buddaeus  in  Germany;  and  in  England,  the  group  of  men 
who  founded,  or  were  amongst  the  earliest  members  of,  the  Royal 
Society,  such  as  Wallis,  Oldenburg,  Glanville,  Hooke  and  Boyle,"* 
all  bore  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  Bacon's  service  to  science. 

The  great  Scotchman  Mackintosh  says: 

Bacon  was  not  what  is  called  a  metaphysician;  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
science  were  not  inferred  by  abstract  reasoning  from  any  of  those  primary  princi- 
ples to  which  the  philosophers  of  Greece  struggled  to  fasten  their  systems.  Hence 
he  has  been  treated  as  empirical  and  superficial  by  those  who  take  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  name  of  profound  speculators.  He  was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
mathematician,  an  astronomer,  a  physiologist,  a  chemist.  He  was  not  eminently 
conversant  with  the  particular  truths  of  any  of  those  sciences  which  existed  in  his 
time.  For  this  reason,  he  was  underrated  even  by  men  themselves  of  the  highest 
merit,  and  by  some  who  had  acquired  the  most  just  reputation,  by  adding  new  facts 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  therefore  very  surprising  to  find  that  Harvey, 
"though  the  friend  as  well  as  the  physician  of  Bacon,  though  he  esteemed  hitn 
much  for  his  wit  and  style,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  great  philosopher,"  but  said 
to  Aubrey,  **  He  writes  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor," — **  in  derision,"  as 
the  honest  biographer  thinks  fit  expressly  to  add.  On  the  same  ground,  though  in 
a  manner  not  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  his  own  claims  on  reputation,  Mr.  Hume 
has  decided  that  Bacon  was  not  so  great  a  man  as  Galileo  because  he  was  not  so 

*  Troilus  and  Cressida^  iii,  3.  •  Bacon^  p.  193.  » Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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great  an  astronomer.  The  same  sort  of  injustice  to  his  memory  has  been  more 
often  committed  than  avowed,  by  professors  of  the  exact  and  the  experimental 
sciences,  who  are  accustomed  to  regaicl,  as  the  sole  test  of  service  to  knowledge, 
a  palpable  addition  to  her  store.  It  is  very  true  that  he  made  no  discoveries;  but 
his  life  was  employed  in  teaching  the  method  by  which  discoveries  are  made.  This 
distinction  was  early  observed  by  that  ingenious  poet  and  amiable  man,  on  whom 
we,  by  our  unmerited  neglect,  have  taken  too  severe  a  revenge,  for  the  exaggerated 
praises  bestowed  on  him  by  our  ancestors: 

Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last, 

The  barren  wilderness  he  past. 
Did  on  the  ver^  border  stand 

Of  the  promised  land, 
And  from  the  mountain  top  of  his  exalted  wit 

Saw  it  himself,  and  showed  us  it. ' 

Taine  says: 

When  he  wished  to  describe  the  efficacious  nature  of  his  philosophy  by  a  tale, 
he  delineated  in  The  New  Atlantis ^  with  a  poet's  boldness  and  the  precision  of  a 
seer,  almost  employing  the  very  terms  in  use  now,  modem  applications,  and  the 
present  organization  of  the  sciences,  academies,  observatories,  air-balloons,  sub- 
marine vessels,  the  improvement  of  land,  the  transmutation  of  species,  regenera- 
tions, the  discovery  of  remedies,  the  preservation  of  food.  "The  end  of  our 
foundation,"  says  his  principal  personage,  '*is  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  secret 
motives  of  things,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to  the  effect- 
ing all  things  possible.    And  this  'possible'  is  infinite."  .  .  . 

He  recommends  moralists  to  study  the  soul,  the  passions,  habits,  temptations, 
not  merely  in  a  speculative  way,  but  with  a  view  to  the  cure  or  diminution  of 
vice,  and  assigns  to  the  science  of  morals  as  its  goal  the  amelioration  of  morals. 

In  1603  Bacon  said  that  he  proposed  to 

Kindle  a  light  in  nature — a  light  which  shall,  at  its  very  rising,  touch  and 
illuminate  all  the  border  regions  that  confine  upon  the  circle  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge ;  and  so  spreading  further  shall  presently  disclose  and  bring  into  sight  all  that 
is  most  hidden  and  secret  in  the  world. 

Have  not  his  anticipations  been  realized  t  Does  not  the  great 
conflagration  of  science,  kindled  by  his  torch,  not  only  burn  up 
the  rubbish  of  many  ancient  errors,  and  enlarge  the  practical  powers  w 
of  mankind,  but  is  it  not  casting  great  luminous  tongues  of  flame, 
day  by  day,  farther  out  into  the  darkness  with  which  nature  has 
encompassed  us? 

And  how  grandly  does  he  prefigure  the  station  which  he  will 
occupy  in  the  judgment  of  posterity  when  he  says  that  the  man 
who  shall  kindle  that  light 

Would  be  the  benefactor  indeed  of  the  human  race,  the  propagator  of  man's 

*  The  Modern  British  Essayists'  Mackintosh,  p.  i8. 
■  Taine*s  History  0/ English  Literatur*^  p.  155. 
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empire  over  the  universe,  the  champion  of  liberty,  the  conqueror  and  subduer  of 
necessities. 

I  He  tried  even  to  hurry  up  civilization.  He  sought  to  use  the 
royal  power  to  give  the  seventeenth  century  the  blessings  now 
enjoyed  by  the  nineteenth.^He  writes  King  James,  in  1620,  present- 
ing him  with  the  Novum  Organum: 

I  account  your  favor  may  be  to  this  work  s^  much  as  a  hundred  years'  time : 
for  I  am  persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  mefCs  minds  in  ages^  but  your  gracing  it 
may  make  it  take  hold  more  swiftly;  which  I  would  be  very  glad  of,  it  being  a 
work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory,  hut  for  practice  and  the  good  of  man. 

And  again  he  says,  in  the  same  letter: 

Even  in  your  time  many  noble  inventions  mav  be  discovered  for  man's  use. 
For  who  can  tell,  now  this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins  go;  and  what 
lieth  higher  and  what  lieth  lower? 

His  heart  thirsted  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  saw  in  his 
mind's  eye  things  akin  to  the  marvels  of  steam  and  electricity. 
And  if  Bacon  had  been  king,  or  had  ruled  England  with  unlimited 
power^  instead  of  the  foul  and  shallow  Buckingham,  whcTcan  say 
how  far  the  progress  of  the  world  might  have  been  advanced  in  a 
'^single  generation  ? 

But  he  realized,  at  last,  how  delusive  were  these  hopes.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  the  Venetian: 

Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have  cast  away  all  hopes  ;  but  in  future  ages  perhaps 
the  design  may  bud  again.  .  .  .  Such,  I  mean,  which  touch,  almost,  the  universals 
of  nature,  there  will  be  laid  no  inconsiderable  foundations  of  this  matter. 

And  in  the  sonnets  he  says  he  had 

Laid  great  bcues  for  eternity. 

But  he  knew  that  progress  is  a  matter  of  great  minds  ;  that  civ- 
ilization moves  with  giant  strides  from  the  apex  of  one  grand  soul 
to  another.     He  says: 

And  since  sparks  can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  the  more  reason 
to  wish  that  those  sparks  may  fly  abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find,  and  light 
upon  those  minds  and  spirits  which  are  apt  to  be  kindled.  * 

XI.     His  Prophetic  Anticipations. 

"His  mind," says  Montagu,  "pierced  into  future  contingents.** 

He  could 

Look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say  which  grain  would  grow  and  which  would  not. 

>  Letter  to  Dr.  Playfer. 
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In  The  New  Atlantis  he  anticipates  tlie  discovery  of  means  of 
"  flying  in  the  air;  '*  also  of  vessels  that  move  under  the  water;  j 
also  of  "  swimming-girdles,"  or  life-preservers.  He  also  believes 
that  some  forms  of  perpetual  motion  will  be  discovered.  He  pre- 
figures the  telephone  and  the  microphone  when  he  represents  the 
people  of  the  Neuf  Atlantis  possessed  of  "  certain  helps  which  set  to 
ear  do  greatly  further  the  hearing ; "  and  he  anticipates  a  recent 
useful  invention  in  these  words:  "  We  have  also  means  to  convey 
sounds  in  trunks  and  pipes^  in  strange  lines  and  distances."  He 
also  foreshadowed  our  Signal  Service  establishment: 


We  do  also  declare  natural  divinations  of  disease,  plagues,  swarms  of  hurtful 
creatures^  scarcity,  tempests^  earthquakes^  great  inundations,  comets^  temperature  of 
the  year ^  and  divers  other  things;  and  we  give  counsel  thereupon  what  the  people 
shall  do  for  the  prevention  and  remedy  of  them.' 


/ 


7 
/ 


v.    .^ 


He  anticipated  our  system  of  patent-rights  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  inventors,  and  even  our  national  gallery  of  models:  ^ 

For  upon  every  invention  of  value  we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give 
him  a  liberal  and  honorable  reward.  We  have  two  very  long  and  fine  galleries: 
in  one  of  these  we  place  pait^ns  and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare  and 
excellent  inventions;  in  the  other  we  place  the  statues  of  all  the  principaTinventors.* 

He  anticipated  Darwin  when  he  said: 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  generate  new  species,  but  less  so  to  vary  known 
species,  and  thus  produce  many  rare  and  unusual  results. 

He  foreshadowed  in  The  New  Atlantis  the  system  now  adopted 
by  all  civilized  nations  of  conserving  the  health  of  its  own  people 
by  establishing  a  quarantine  for  strangers. 

He  anticipated  the  recent  studies  upon  the  shape  of  the  conti- 
nents*—  "broad  and  expanded  toward  the  north,  and  narrow  and 
pointed  toward  the  south." 

He  anticipated  Roemer's  discovery  of  time  being  required  for  the 
propagation  of  light. 

He  inclined,  toward  the  last,  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  because  if  the  heavenly  bodies  moved 
around  the  earth  they  would  have  to  travel  with  inconceivable 
velocity  to  make  their  diurnal  journey. 

He  says: 

1  New  Atlantis,  *  Ibid.  *  Novum  Orgunumy  book  iu 
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For  if  the  earth  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  perform  a  diurnal  revolution, 
undoubtedly  it  is  a  system;  but  if  the  earth  be  rotary,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  abso- 
lutely proved  that  it  is  not  a  system,  because  we  may  still  fix  another  center  of  ike 
system^  such  as  thesun^  or  something  else.  .  .  .  And  the  consent  of  later  ages  and 
of  antiquity  has  rather  anticipated  and  sanctioned  that  idea  than  not.  .  For  the 
supposition  of  the  earth's  motion  is  not  new,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  echoed 
from  the  ancients.^ 

The  Italian  anatomist  Malpighi  was  "the  first  to  apply  the 
microscope  in  investigating  the  anatomical  structure  of  plants  and 
animals,"  but  he  was  not  born  until  after  Bacon's  death.  And  yet 
we  find  Bacon  in  The  New  Atlantis  saying: 

We  have  also  glasses  and  means  to  see  small  and  minute  bodies  perfectly  and 
distinctly,  as  the  shape  and  colors  of  small  flies  and  worms,  grains  and  flaws  in 
gems,  observations  in  urine  and  bloody  not  otherwise  to  be  seen. 

We  have  seen   him   in  the  Plays   approaching  very  closely  to 
Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
We  also  have  him  saying: 

The  very  essence  of  heat,  or  the  substantial  self  of  heat,  is  motion^  and  neikin 
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Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  therefore,  that  Bacon  was  the  first  in 
the  world  to  reveal  the  great  truth  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion. 
The  savage  regards  heat  as  an  animal.  Lucretius  believed  it  to  be 
a  substance  akin  to  the  substance  of  the  soul.  Aristotle  thought  it 
a  condition  of  matter.  Bacon  called  it  "^  motion  of  expansion;  a 
motion  and  nothing  else."  Descartes  followed  him  and  defined  it 
as  the  motion  of  the  insensibly  small  parts  of  matter.  Locke, 
carrying  out  the  same  thought,  called  it  "a  very  brisk  agitation  of 
the  insensible  parts  of  an  object.*'  But  long  after  Bacon's  time 
Lavoisier  and  Black  still  believed  that  heat  was  an  actual  substance. 
Science,  however,  two  hundred  years  after  Bacon's  Novum  Organum 
was  written,  has  settled  down  into  the  conviction  that  the  philoso- 
pher of  Verulam  was  right;  and  that  heat  is,  as  Davy  expresses  it, 
^''  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  matter;"  which  is  but  a 
condensation  of  Bacon's  view  that  heat  is  "a  mode  of  expansion  of 
the  smaller  particles  of  matter,  .  .  .  checked,  repelled  and  beaten 
back,  so  that  the  body  acquires  a  motion  alternate,  perpetually 
quivering,  striving  and  struggling." 

>  Description  of  the  InteUectual  Globe,  chap,  vi,  $  a.         *  Novum  Organum^  bbok  ii. 
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He  approximated  very  closely  to  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law 
of  gravitation.     He  says: 

Heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  must  either  of  their  own  nature  tend  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth  by  their  peculiar  formation,  or  must  be  attracted  and  hurried, 
by  the  corporeal  mass  of  the  earth  itself,  as  being  an  assemblage  of  similar  bodies, 
and  be  drawn  to  it  by  sympathy.  .  .  .  The  attraction  of  the  corporeal  mass  of  the 
earth  may  be  taken  as  the  cause  of  weight.' 

And  we  find  him  in  the  Plays  saying: 

But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  renter  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it.^ 

He  suggested  experiments  with  the  pendulum  upon  great  heights 
and  in  deep  mines, 

Which  have  since  been  used  as  the  most  delicate  tests  of  the  variation  of 
gravity  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

In  the  G^sfa  Grayorutn^  we  find  him  anticipating  public  libra- 
ries, public  gardens  of  plants,  zoological  gardens,  and  even  the 
British  Museum  ! 

Even  in  other  directions  his  vast  mental  activity  extended  itself: 
Nicolai  claims  Bacon  as  the  founder  of  Free  Masonry^     - 

And  I  have  shown  that  his  philosophical  thoughts  have  pene- 
trated and  permeated  all  the  great  minds  who  have  since  lived  in 
England  and  Europe.  But  who  shall  measure  the  influence  of  his 
genius  through  the  Plays  upon  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind ? 

De  Quincey  calls  him 

The  glory  of  the  human  intellect. 

Carlyle  speaks  of  him  as 

The  greatest  intellect  who,  in  our  recorded  world,  has  left  record  of  himself  in 
the  way  of  literature. 

Dr.  Chalmers  describes  him  as 

An  intellectual  miracle. 

Emerson  says  of  him: 

It  was  not  possible  to  write  the  history  of  Shakespeare  until  now;  for  he  is  the 
father  of  German   literature:   it   was   on   the   introduction  of  Shakespeare   into 

*  Noimm  Organum^  book  ii.  ^Li/e  and  Works^  Spedding,  vol.  i,  p.  335. 

•  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv,  a.  *  W  Ne7u  Study  o/ Shakespeare,  p.  192. 
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Germany,  by  Lessing,  and  the  translation  of  his  works  by  Wieland  and  Schlegcl^ 
that  the  itipid  burst  of  German  literature  was  most  intimately  connected.  It  was 
not  until  the  nineteenth  century,  whose  speculative  genius  is  a  sort  of  liviof^ 
Hamlet,  that  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  could  find  such  wondering  readers.  Now, 
literature,  philanthropy  and  thought  are  Shakespearized.  His  mind  is  the  horizon 
beyond  which,  at  present,  we  do  not  see.  Our  ears  are  educated  to  music  by  his 
rhythm.  Coleridge  and  Goethe  are  the  only  critics  who  have  expressed  our  con- 
victions with  any  adequate  fidelity;  but  there  is  in  all  cultivated  minds  a  silent 
appreciation  of  his  superlative  power'and  beauty,  which,  like  Christianity,  qualifies 
the  period  J 

>  Representative  Men^  p.  aox. 
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